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PREFACE. 


Tms  work  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  students  in  Academies,  Seminaries,  and  Col- 
leges, aiming  to  furnish  just  that  information  which  will 
prove  most  useful  and  practical  in  their  future  employ- 
ments and  relations  of  life. 

The  great  general  principles  of  Chemistry,  and  the 
more  important  of  the  elements  and  their  compounds,  have 
been  accordingly  very  fully  discussed  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  custom  adopted  in  many  text-books  of  enumer- 
ating and  describing  compounds  which  have  no  practical 
value  and  little  scientific  interest,  has  been  disregarded. 

To  enable  the  student  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
relations  which  Chemistry  sustains  to  the  industrial  ope- 
rations of  the  age,  and  to  the  past  and  present  progress 
of  civilization,  greater  attention  has  been  given  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  science  than  has  heretofore  been  customary  in 
elementary  text-books. 

Special  care  has  also  been  taken  to  present  the  very  latest 
results  of  scientific  discovery  and  research,  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  approved 
methods  of  experimentation  and  instruction. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  illustrations  has  been 
introduced,  with  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  the 
study  of  the  science  more  intelligible  and  attractive  to 
the  pupil,  and  of  facilitating  the  instructions  of  teachers, 
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especially  of  those  not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  large  ap- 
paratus. 

In  respect  to  originality  the  author  makes  little  pre- 
tension beyond  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  sub- 
jects^ and  the  selection  of  illustrations.  Among  the 
authorities  to  which  he  is  especially  indebted  he  would 
mention  Faraday,  Prof.  Miller,  of  King's  College,  Lon- 
don, Graham,  Begnault,  and  Hayes. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Hatter  is  the  general  name  which  has  been  given 
to  that  substance  which^  under  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  affects  our  senses.  We  apply  the  term  matter  to 
every  thing  that  occupies  space,  or  that  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

The  fonns  and  combinations  of  matter  seen  in  the  animal,  yegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  of  nature,  are  numberless,  yet  they  are  all  composed  of  a 
very  few  simple  substances  or  elements. 

2.  Simple  Substances. — By  a  simple  substance,  or  ele- 
ment, we  mean  one  which  has  never  been  derived  from, 
or  separated  into,  any  other  kind  of  matter. 

Sulphur,  gold,  silver,  iron,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  are 
examples  of  simple  substances  or  elements;  and  are  so 
considered  because  we  are  unable  to  decompose  them, 
convert  them  into,  or  create  them  from,  other  bodies. 

No  known  force  has  yet  extracted  any  thing  from  sulphur  but  sulphur,  or 
fifom  gold  but  gold ;  but  if  by  any  method  these  substances  could  be  broken 
up  int0  two  or  more  &ctors,  or  component  parts,  they  would  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as  elementary. 

The  number  of  the  elements,  or  simple  substances,  with 
which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  is  sixty-two. 

These  substances  are  not  all  equally  distributed  over 
the  surface  of  the  earth  :  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
rare,  and  known  only  to  chemists.  Of  the  whole  number, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  only  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of 

QuBsnoNB. — ^What  is  matter  ?  What  is  a  simple  sabstanoe,  or  element  f  What  ia  the 
number  of  the  elements?    How  are  the  elements  distributed f 
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the  great  bulk  of  all  the  familiar  objects  we  see  around 
us. 

The  atmosphere  is  made  up  of  two— oxygen  and  nitrogen — ^with,  compar- 
atively speaking,  mere  traces  of  carbon  and  hydrogen :  two  of  these,  again — 
oxygen  and  hydrogen — give  rise  to  water,  a  substance  covering  three  fourths 
of  the  suT&ce  of  our  planet;  while  the  great  rock  masses  of  the  earth,  are 
mainly  compounds  of  eight  simple  substances,  viz.,  oxygen,  silicon,  alumin- 
ium, calcium,  potassium,  sodium,  chlorine,  and  iion<  In  the  composition 
also  of  animal  or  vegetable  structures,  the  same,  or  a  still  greater  simplicity 
is  observed. 

8.  Compound  Bodies. — A  Compound  Body  is  one  that* 
can  be  separated  into  two  or  more  elements,  or  simple 
substances. 

4.  Atoms. — ^All  matter  is  supposed  to  be  composed  of 
exceedingly  minute  particles,  which  can  not  be  subdi- 
vided, or  separated  into  parts.  Such  ultimate  particles 
are  termed  Atoms. 

No  one  has  ever  seen  an  atom ;  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  recognize 
through  the  agency  of  the  senses  a  portion  of  matter  so  small  that  it  could  ' 
not  in  some  way  be  made  smaller ;  yet  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  derived 
mainly  from  modem  investigations  in  chemistry,  is  of  such  a  character  that 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  all  matter  is  ultimately  composed  of 
indivisible  parts,  or  atoms.  The  nature  of  this  evidence  will  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

Simple,  or  elementary  bodies,  have  simple  atoms,  and 
compound  bodies  compound  atoms.  The  atoms  of  each 
substance  undoubtedly  differ  in  weight,  and  may  possibly 
differ  in  size  and  form. 

More-cules. — We  use  the  term  Molecule,  or  Particle 
of  matter,  to  designate  very  small  quantities  of  a  substance, 
not  meaning,  however,  the  ultimate  atoms.  A  molepule, 
or  particle  of  matter,  may  be  supposed  to  be  formed  of 
several  atoms  united  together. 

The  extent  to  which  matter  can  be  divided,  and  perceived  by  the  senses,  is 
most  wonderful  A  grain  of  musk  will  fill  the  air  of  a  room  for  years  with 
fragrant  particles,  without  suflfering  any  considerable  loss  of  weight  Li  the 
manu&cture  of  gilt  wire,  used  for  embroidery,  the  amount  of  gold  employed 
to  cover  a  foot  of  wire  does  not  exceed  the  *?  20, 00 0th  part  of  an  ounce. 

QuKsnoNB.— What  is  a  Compound  Body?  What  is  supposed  to  be  the  ultimate  con- 
stitution of  matter?  What  are  atoms  f  What  is  a  molecule  ?  Dlustrate  the  diTisibility 
of  matter. 
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!nie  matinfactarerB  know  this  to  be  a  fact,  and  regulate  the  price  of  their  wire 
aocordinglj.  But  if  the  gold  which  covers  one  foot  is  the  720,0001^1  part  of 
an  ounce,  the  gold  on  an  inch  of  the  same  wir&  will  be  only  the  8,640,000th 
part  of  an  ounce.  We  may  divide  this  mch  into  one  hundred  pieces,  and  yet  see 
each  piece  distinctly  without  the  aid  of  a  microscope :  in  other  words,  we  see 
the  864,000,000th  part  of  an  ounce.  If  we  now  use  a  microscope,  magnifying 
five  hundred  times,  we  may  clearly  distinguish  the  432,000,000,000th  part  of 
an  ounce  of  gold,  each  of  which  parts  will  be  found  to  have  all  the  cfaaiacters 
and  qualities  which  are  found  in  the  largest  masses  of  gold. 

Some  years  since,  a  distinguished  English  chemist  made  a  series  of  ezperi* 
ments  to  determine  how  small  a  quantity  of  matter  could  be  rendered  vis- 
ible to  the  eye,  and  by  selecting  a  peculiar  chemical  compound,  small  portions 
of  which  were  easily  discernible,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  dis- 
tanctly  see  the  billionth  part  of  a  grain.  This  quantity  may  be  represented  in 
figures  thus,  1,000,000,000,000,  but  the  mind  can  form  no  rational  conception 
of  it 

5.  Porosity.^ — ^No  two  atoms  of  matter  are  supposed  to 
touch,  or  be  iu  actual  contact  with  each  other,  and  the 
openings  or  spaces  which  exist  between  them  are  called 
PoBES.  This  property  of  bodies,  according  to  which  their 
atoms  are  thus  separated  by  vacant  places,  is  called  Po- 

KOSITY. 

The  reasons  for  believing  that  the  atoms  or  particles  of 
matter  do  not  actually  touch  each  other,  are,  that  every 
form  of  matter,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  can,  by 
pressure,  be  made  to  occupy  a  smaller  space  than  it  origin- 
ally filled.  Therefore,  as  no  two  particles  of  matter  can 
occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time,  the  space,  by 
which  the  size  or  volume  of  a  body  may  be  diminished  by 
pressure,  must,  before  such  diminution  took  place,  have 
been  filled  with  openings,  or  pores.  Again,  all  bodies  ex- 
pand or  contract  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold. 
Now,  if  the  atoms  were  in  absolute  contact  with  each 
other,  no  such  movements  could  take  place. 

The  porosity  of  liquids  may  be  proved  by  mixing  together  equal  measures 
of  strong  alcohol  and  water ;  when  the  resulting  compound  will  be  found  to  oc- 
cupy considerably  less  space  than  its  two  constituents  did  separately : — ^in  other 
words,  a  gallon  of  each  liquid  mixed  will  not  form  two  gallons  of  compound. 

6.  Inertia.— Matter  of  iUelf  has  no  power  to  change  its 

Qtttsttoxs. — ^Whnt.  arc  pores?  Are  the  particles  of  matter  in  al)solnte  contact?  How 
may  the  porosity  of  liquids  be  shoim  ?  Has  matter  any  power  in  itself  to  change  its  con- 
dition? 
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state,  or  form.  If  a  body  is  at  rest,  it  can  not  of  itself 
commence  moving ;  an(l  if  a  body  be  in  motion,  it  can 
not  of  itself  stop,  or  come  to  rest.  Motion,  or  cessation 
of  motion  in  a  body,  or  any  other  change  of  its  condition, 
requires  a  power  to  exist  independent  of  itself. 

As  the  cause  of  all  the  changes  observed  to  take  place 
in  the  material  world,  we  admit  the  existence  of  certain 
forces,  or  agents,  which  govern  and  control  all  matter. 

7.  Force  is  whatever  produces  or  opposes  motion  or 
change  in  matter. 

Causes  of  Change. — ^All  the  changes  which  we  observe  to 
take  place  in  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  following  causes, 
or  forces :— The  Attraction  of  Gravitation,  Molecu- 
lar Forces— or  forces  acting  only  between  molecules,  or 
particles  of  matter  at  insensible  distances — ^Forces  devel- 
oped through  the  agencies  of  Light  and  Heat,  the  At- 
tractive and  Bepulsive  Forces  of  Electricity  and 
Magnetism— and  finally,  a  force  or  power  which  exists  only 
in  living  animals  and  plants,  which  is  called  Vital  Force. 

Concerning  the  real  nature  of  these  forces,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  We 
suppose,  at  say,  they  exist,  because  we  see  their  effects  upon  matter.  In  the 
present  state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  they  are  merely 
properties  of  matter,  or  whether  they  are  forms  of  matter  itself  existing  in 
an  exceedingly  minute,  subtile  condition,  without  weight,  and  diffused 
•  throughout  the  whole  universe.  The  general  opinion,  however,  among  scien- 
tific men,  at  the  present  day,  is,  that  these  forces,  or  agents^  are  not  matter, 
but  properties,  or  qualities,  of  matter. 

8.  Gravitation.--The  Force  of  Gravitation,  or  the  At- 
traction of  Gravitation,  is  the  name  applied  to  that  force  by 
which  all  the  bodies  in  the  universe  at  sensible  distances 
attract  and  tend  to  approach  each  other.  Gravitation  dif- 
fers from  all  other  forces  in  the  fact  that  its  influence  is 
universal ;  that  it  acts  at  all  times,  upon  all  matter,  and 
at  all  distances. 

The  force  of  gravitation  belongs  equally  to  the  smallest  atom  and  to  the 
largest  world,  producing  those  attractions  which  bind  masses  of  matter  to- 

Questions.— What  ocoasioTiB  change  la  matter  ?  What  is  force  ?  Ennmerate  the  great 
forces  of  nature.  Wliat  do  we  know  concerning  these  forces  7  What  is  grayitation  f  la 
the  force  of  grayitation  universal  7 
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ge&er,  and  restriet  the  motkms  of  tlie  planets  to  regular  atkalM.    It  k  the 
ibrce  which  draws  a  small  bodj,  free  to  move,  toward  a  larger. 

Terrestrial  Gravitation  is  that  force  by  which  all  bodies 
upon  the  earth  are  attracted  toward  its  center. 

The  measure  of  this  force^  or  the  strength  with  which 
a  body  npon  the  earth  is  attracted  towaid  its  center,  is 
called  Weight. 

The  attractiye  force  which  the  earth  exerts  upon  a  body  is  jffoportioDed  to 
its  mass,  or  to  the  quantity  of  matter  contained  in  it,  and  as  weight  is  merely 
the  measure  of  such  attraction,  it  follows  that  a  body  of  a  large  mass  will  be 
attracted  strongly,  and  possess  great  weight,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  body 
made  np  of  a  small  quantity  of  matter,  will  be  attracted  in  a  less  degree,  and 
possess  less  weight  We  recognize  this  differenoe  of  attractioa  by  calling 
the  one  body  heavy  and  the  other  light 

9.  Tarieties  of  Force.  —  Mo-lec'ular,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called.  Internal  Forces,  are  distinguished  from 
all  the  other  Forces  which  act  upon  matter,  in  this  respect 
— that  they  act  upon  particles  or  molecules  of  matter  at 
immeasurably  small  distances  only. 

The  forces  developed  through  the  i^ncies  of  heat, 
light,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  are  diverse  in  their  na- 
ture, and  affect  different  forms  of  matter  differently.  They 
differ  from  the  force  of  gravitation  inasmuch  as  their  in- 
fluence does  not  appear  to  be  UDiversal  or  constant,  and 
is  apparently  limited  by  distance.  They  differ,  especially, 
from  molecular  forces,  inasmuch  as  their  influence  upon 
matter  is  exerted  at  sensible  distances. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  forces  which  act  upon  matter,  as  above  enu- 
merated, are  all  separate  and  independent  Their  connection  with  each  other 
is  most  intimate,  and  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  some  of  them  are  only 
different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent,  or  principle. 

10.  loleenlar  Forces. — Under  the  designation  of  molec'- 
ular  forces  are  especially  included  four  different  manifes- 
tations of  force,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  varieties  of 


QimTioiiB.— What  is  Terrestrial  Gravitation  ?  What  is  Weight  f  What  are  the  peca- 
B&rities  of  molecular  forces?  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  forces  developed  hy  the 
agencies  of  Ught,  heat,  electricity,  and  maqrn<»t.i«»m  *  Is  it  certain  that  the  forces  enu- 
merated are  all  independent  principles  ?  What  are  induded  under  the  head  of  molo- 
cnlar  forces  ? 
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attraction.    These  are  Cohesion,  Adhesion^  Oap'illart 
Attbaction,  and  Affinity. 

Although  essentially  differing  from  each  other,  these  forces  aU  agree  in  one 
remarkable  particular— and  that  is,  their  influence  upon  matter  is  exerted 
only  at  distances  which  are  immeasurable,  or  insensible.  If  the  particles  of 
a  body  are  separated  firom  each  other  to  the  stightest  appreciable  degree,  the 
influence  of  these  attractive  forces  is  instantly  neutralized  or  destroyed. 

11.  Cohesion,  or  Cohesive  Attbaction,  is  that  force 
which  binds  together  atoms  of  the  same  kind  of  matter 
to  form  one  uniform  mass. 

The  force  which  holds  together  the  atoms  of  a  mass  of  iron,  wood,  or  stone, 
is  cohesion,  and  the  atoms  are  said  to  cohere  to  each  other. 

The  effort  required  to  break  a  substance  is  a  measure 
of  the  intensity  or  strength  of  the  cohesive  force  exerted 
by  its  particles. 

When  the  Attraction  of  Cohesion  between  the  particles 
of  a  substance  is  once  destroyed,  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  restore  it.  Having  once  reduced  a  mass  of  wood  or  stone 
to  powder,  we  can  not  make  the  minute  particles  cohere 
again  by  merely  pushing  them  into  their  former  position. 

In  some  instances,  however,  this  may  be  accomplished  by  resorting  to  ya- 
rious  expedients.  Iron  may  be  made  to  cohere  to  iron  by  heating  the  metal 
to  a  high  degree,  and  hammering  the  two  pieces  together.  The  particles 
are  thus  driven  into  such  intimate  contact,  that  they  cohere  and  form  one 
uniform  mass.  This  property  is  called  Welding,  and  belongs  only  to  two 
metals,  iron  and  platinum. 

12.  Adhesion,  or  Adhesive  Attraction,  is  that  force 
which  causes  unlike  particles  of  matter  to  adhere,  or  re- 
main attached  to  each  other  when  united. 

Dust  floating  in  the  air  sticks  to  the  wall  or  ceiling,  through  the  force  of 
adhesion.  When  we  write  on  a  wall  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  or  charcoal,  the 
particles,  worn  off  from  the  material,  stick  to  the  wall  and  leave  a  mark, 
through  the  force  of  adhesion.  Two  pieces  of  wood  may  be  fiastened  to- 
gether by  means  of  glue,  in  consequence  of  the  adhesive  attraction  between 
the  particles  of  the  wood  and  the  particles  of  glue. 

13.  Cap'illary  Attraction  is  that  variety  of  molecular 
force  which  manifests  itself  between  the  surfaces  of  solids 
and  liquids. 


Ottestions.— What  is  cohedonf    What  is  a  ni'?asure  of  the  force  of  cohesion?    What 
is  welding  f  What  ia  adhesion?    Give  examples  of  adhesion.    What  is  capiUary  attraction? 
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The  ordixiaiy  definitioa  of  Cap'Slarj  Attractioii  k,  that  Ibnn  of  attraction 
^Tfaich  caoaea  liquids  to  aaoend  above  th^  level  in  cainllaiy  tubea.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  strictlj  correct,  as  thia  fixroe  not  onlj  caoaea  an  elevation,  but  also 
a  depression  of  liquids  in  tobea^  and  ia  at  work  wherever  fluids  are  in  contact 
with  solid  bodies. 

The  name  "  Capillary  Attraction'^  originated  from  the  dr- 
cmnstance  that  this  class  of  phenomena  was  first  observed  in 
small  glass  tobea^  the  bore  of  which  was  not  thicker  than  a 
hair,  and  which  were  hence  called  Ca^Hiary  Iktbet,  from  the 
Latin  word  oapiBus,  which  aignifiea  a  hair. 

The  simplest  method  of  exhibiting  capiHaij  attraction  is  to 
inmierse  the  end  of  a  piece  of  thermometer  tabe  in  water  (see 
Fig,  1)  which  has  been  tmted  with  ink.  The  liquid  will  be 
Been  to  ascend,  and  will  remain  elevated  in  the  tube  at  a  coo- 
aderable  height  above  the  sor&ce  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel 

The  height  to  which  water  will  rise  in  ca- 
pillaiy  tubes  is  in  proportion  to  the  smallness ' 
of  their  diameters* 

This  is  dearly  shown  bj  the 
fidlowing  simple  experiment  If 
two  plates  of  glass,  A  and  B, 
fig.  2,  be  plunged  into  water 
at  their  lower  extremities,  witii 
their  faces  vertical  and  parallel, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  asun- 
der, the  water  will  rise  at  the 
^  points  m  and  »»,  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  glass;  but  at 
all  intermediate  points^  beyond  a  small  distance  from  the  plates,  the  general 


Fie.  3. 


level  of  the  sur&ces  E,  C,  and  D,  will  corre- 
spond. 

If  the  two  plates,  A  and  B,  are  brought  near 

to  each  other,  as  in  Hg.  3,  the  two  curves,  m 

and  n,  will  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  concave  sur- 

fiice,  and  the  water  at  the  same  time  between 

them  win  be  raised  above  the  general  level,  £ 

and  D,  of  the  water  in  the  vessel    If  the 

plates  be  brought  still  nearer  together,  as  in 

Fig.  4,  ihe  water  between  them  will  rise  still  higher,  the  force  which  sustains 

the  colunm  being  increased  as  the  distance  between  the  plates  is  diminished. 

Illustrations  of  capillary  attraction  are  most  familiar  in  the  experience  of 

every-day  lifa     The  wick  of  a  lamp,  or  candle,  lifts  the  oil,  or  melted  grease 


Quunoita — How  may  the  phenomena  of  cap^Qlary  attraction  be  illastrated  f  To  irhat 
he^t  will  water  rise  in  capillary  tabes?  What  are  familiar  examples  of  capillary  at- 
tactionf 
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which  supplies  tho  flame  from  a  surface 
often  two  or  three  inches  below  the  point 
of  combustion. 

When  one  end  of  a  sponge,  or  a  lump  of 
sugar  is  brought  into  contact  with  water, 
the  liquid,  by  capillary  attraction,  will  rise, 
or  soak  up  above  its  level,  into  the  interior 
of  the  sponge,  or  sugar,  until  all  its  pores 
are  filled. 

14.  Affinity  is  that  variety  of  molec'ular  force  or  attrac- 
tion which  unites  atoms  of  unlike  substances  into  com- 
pounds possessing  new  and  distinct  properties. 

Oxygen,  for  example,  vmites  with  iron,  and  forms  oxyd  of  iron,  or  iron- 
rust,,  a  substance  possessmg  diflferent  and  distinct  properties  from  either  iron 
or  oxgyen.  In  like  manner,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  two  gases  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  appearance  from  common  air,  unite  to  form  water,  a  liquid. 

When  the  particles  of  different  substances  are  united  together  by  the  force 
of  aflSnity,  the  compound  formed  possesses  properties  entirely  different  firom 
that  of  its  constituents,  and  in  no  respect  resembles  a  mixture,  which  is 
merely  a  mechanical  union  of  bodies — as  when  salt  is  mixed  with  sand.  The 
forces  of  adhesion  or  capillary  attraction  may  closely  unite  unlike  particles  of 
matter  together,  but  they  do  not  effect  any  change  in  the  nature  or  properties 
of  the  particles  acted  upon.  Affinity,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  changes  the 
properties  of  the  unlike  particles  which  it  unites,  and  by  so  doing  produces 
combinations  which  possess  entirely  different  qualities. 

The  action  of  gravity  and  of  tho  several  molecular  forces  may  be  illustrated 
by  referring  to  a  particular  form  of  matter,  as,  for  example,  water.  The  force 
of  afifinity  binds  together  the  atoms  of  the  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  to 
constitute  an  atom,  or  molecule  of  water ;  cohesion  unites  the  particles  of 
water  thus  formed* into  drops,  or  larger  masses;  adjiesion  causes  the  imion  of 
water  with  the  surfaces  of  different  substances,  thereby  producing  the  pheno- 
menon which  we  call  "wetting;"  capillary  attraction  causes  water  to  riso 
above  its  level,  or  "  soak  up"  as  it  is  termed,  in  a  sponge,  or  other  i)orous 
substance ;  while  the  force  of  gravity  causes  coherent  quantities  of  water  to 
fall  as  rain,  or  to  move  down  inclined  surfaces  in  the  form  of  rivers,  brooks,  etc. 

15.  Repulsion. — In  opposition  to  the  several  attractive 
forces  which  act  upon  matter,  a  repulsive  force  also  ex- 
ists, the  tendency  of  which  is  to  separate  the  particles  of 
matter  from  one  another. 


QiTESTiONB — ^What  is  affinity  ?  What  are  illustrations  of  affinity  ?  Hoy  do  the  com- 
poilnds  of  matter  formed  through  the  force  of  affinity  differ  from  a  mixture  ?  How  do 
the  forces  of  adhesion  and  capillary  attraction  differ  from  affinity?  How  may  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity  and  the  molecular  forces  be  illustrated  ?  What  force  acts  in  opposition  to 
the  attractive  forces  ? 
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The  resistanoe  experienced  in  attempting  to  compress  a  sobBtanoe  is  the 
result  of  the  opposltaon  of  the  repulsive  force  which  pervades  its  partides 
and  the  effort  required  to  effect  a  compression  is  a  measure  of  the  intensilj 
(^the  repulfflve  force. 

A  dew-drop  resting  upon  a  leaf  is  not  in  actual  contact  with  its  sorfiioe^ 
but  is  sustained  at  a  little  distance  above  it  by  the  force  of  repulsioa  In- 
genious expeiimentation  has  proved  that  when  two  glasses,  one  slightly  con- 
-vez  and  the  other  filat^  are  placed  upon  each  other,  and  pressed  together  with 
a  force  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  thej  still  remain  at  a  distance 
fiom  each  otiier  of  the  thickness  of  the  top  of  a  soap-bubble  before  it  bursts, 
or  at  least  l-4450th  of  an  mch.  If  we  compress  a  certain  quantity  of  gas,  as 
common  air,  and  then  allow  it  to  dilate,  by  removing  aU  restrain^  it  will  ex- 
pand without  limit,  and  fill  every  really  empty  space  which  is  open  to  it 
This  takes  place  through  the  agency  of  an  internal  repulsive  fbrce^  which 
tends  to  drive  the  particles  from  one  another. 

It  is  not  definitely  known  whether  the  repulsive  force,  which  appears  to 
influence,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  particles  of  all  matter,  is  a  separate 
and  independent  principle,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  heat  or 
of  electricity,  or  of  both  these  forces  combined.  Heat,  in  its  influ^ioe  upon 
matter,  always  acts  as  a  repulsive  force,  and  is  always  opposed  to  the  infln- 
epce  of  cohesion. 

16.  Elasticity'. — That  property  of  bodies  known  as  Elas- 
ticity is  the  result  of  the  joint  action  of  the  repulsive  and 
attractire  forces ;  and  substances  are  said  to  be  more  or 
less  elastic,  according  to  the  facility  with  which  they  re- 
gain their  original  form  and  dimension  after  the  force 
which  has  compressed  or  extended  them  is  removed, 

17.  Three  Forms  of  Matter.— According  as  the  attractive 
or  repulsive  forces  prevail,  all  bodies  will  assume  one  of 
three  forms  or  Conditions— the  solid,  the  liquid,  or  the 
a'eb-i-fobm,*  or  gaseous  condition. 

18.  Solids. — ^A  solid  body  is  one  in  which  the  particles 
are  so  strongly  held  together  by  the  attractive  force  of 
cohesion^  that  the  body  maintains  its  form  or  figure  under 
aU  ordinary  circumstances. 

If  the  force  of  cohesion  acted  exclusively  upon  matter,  every  substance 
would  possess  insuperable  solidity,  hardness,  and  tenacity. 


*  A^er-i-form,  having  the  form,  or  resembhtnce,  of  air. 


QunxxoMB.— What  evidence  is  there  of  the  existence  of  a  repnisive  force?  What  ia 
dastieity?  What  are  illusirations  of  the  influence  of  a  repnisive  force  7  Under  what 
fluee  fonna  or  conditions  doeB  matter  exist  f    What  is  a  solid  body  f 
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19.  I  iqnids .— A  liquid  body  is  one  in  which  the  particles 
of  matter  are  held  together  bo  slightly  by  the  force  of  co- 
hesion that  they  move  upon  each  other  with  the  greatest 
facility. 

Henoe  a  liquid  can  never  be  made  to  assume  any  particular  form  except 
that  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  inclosed. 

20.  fiaseons  Bodies.— An  a'er-i-form  or  gaseous  body  is 
one  in  which  the  particles  of  matter  are  not  held  together  by 
any  force  of  cohesive  attraction,  and  but  for  the  restrain* 
ing  influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  would  entirely  sepa- 
rate and  move  off  from  one  another. 

A  gaseous  bodj  is  generally  invisible,  and,  like  the  air  sorrounding  us, 
afifbrds  to  the  sense  of  touch  no  evidence  of  its  existence  when  in  a  state  of 
complete  repose.  Gaseous  bodies  may  be  confined  in  vessels,  whence  they 
exdude  liquids,  or  other  bodies,  thus  demonstrating  their  existence,  though 
invisible^  and  a^  their  impenetrability. 

21.  Change  of  Condition. — ^Most  substances  can  be  made  to  assume 
successively  the  form  of  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas.  In  solids,  the  attractive 
force  is  the  strongest ;  the  particles  keep  their  places,  and  the  solid  retains  its 
form.  But  if  we  heat  a  solid  body,  as  for  example  a  piece  of  ice,  or  sulphur,  we 
weaken  the  force  of  cohesion  which  binds  the  particles  together,  and  allow 
the  repulsive  force  to  prevail;  the  particles  of  the  solid  thereby  become  mov- 
able upon  themselves,  and  we  say  the  body  melts,  or  becomes  liquid.  In 
liquids  the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  are  nearly  balanced,  but  if  we  sup- 

I«i(j^  5,  ply  an  additional  quantity  of  heat,  we  de- 

stroy the  attractive  force  altogether,  and 
increase  the  repulsive  force  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  liquid  assumes  the  form  of  a 
gas,  or  vapor,  in  which  the  separate  par- 
ticles tend  to  fly  off  from  each  other.  By 
reversing  the  process,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  withdrawing  the  heat,  we  can  diminish 
or  destroy  the  repulsive  force,  and  cause 
the  attractive  force  again  to  predominate — 
the  body  returning  to  its  former  conditions, 
first  of  a  liquid,  then  of  a  solid. 

The  power  of  the  repulsive  force  gen- 
erated by  heat  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  conversion  of  water  into  steam.  In  a  cubic  inch  of  water  converted  into 
steam,  the  particles  will  repel  each  other  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  space 

QuEsnoNS— What  is  a  liquid  ?  What  is  an  a'er-i-form,  or  gaseous  body  ?  Under  what 
dircumstances  will  a  body  assume  the  form  of  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas  ?  What  ezperi- 
ment  illustrates  the  repulsive  power  of  heat 
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oocnpied  hy  the  steam  will  be  1700  times  greater  than  that  oocqpied  by  the 
water.  Fig.  5  illustrates  the  comparative  difference  between  the  bulk  of  steam 
and  the  bulk  of  water. 

22.  Ethereal  Gonditiooi — ^Recent  investigations  hi  scienoe  haye  ren* 
dered  it  probable,  that  matter,  in  addition  to  the  three  separate  states  or  con- 
sisteftdes  in  which  it  is  onhnarilj  i»esented  to  us — solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous— 
exists  also  in  a  fourth  state,  which  is  called  the  ethereaL  It  is  supposed  that 
all  space— that  existmg  between  the  planets  and  other  heavenlly  bodies^ 
equally  with  that  existing  between  the  atoms,  or  molecules  of  every  sub- 
stance, even  the  most  dense — is  pervaded  by  an  extremely  rare,  imponder- 
aljle,  and  highly  dastic  medium,  or  fluid  form  of  matter,  termed  Ethxb. 
This  substance,  like  air,  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  motion,  and  of  receiving 
and  transmitting  vibrations,  which  vibrations  by  their  actimi  on  the  ordinaiy 
forms  of  matter,  are  supposed  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  heat^  lights  eleo> 
tridty,  etc,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vibrations  of  air  occasioned  by  a 
sounding  body  produce  the  phenomena  of  sound. 

23.  Hatter  IndestrDCtible.— All  the  researches  and  in- 
vestigations of  science  teach  us  that  it  is  impossible  by  nat- 
ural operations,  to  either  create  or  destroy  a  single  particle 
of  matter.  The  power  to  create  and  destroy  matter  belongs 
to  the  Deitt  alone.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  exists, 
in  and  upon  the  earth  has  never  been  diminished  by  the 
annihilation  of  a  single  atom. 

When  a  body  is  consumed  by  fire,  there  is  no  destruction  of  matter :  it  has 
only  changed  its  form  and  position.  When  an  animal  or  vegetable  dies  and 
decays,  the  original  form  vanishes,  but  the  partides  of  matter,  of  whidi  it  was 
once  composed,  have  merely  passed  ofif  to  form  new  bodies  and  enter  into  new 
oomblnation& 

24.  Force  Indestrnetille. — Becent  investigations  in 
science  seem  to  prove  that  force  is  equally  as  indestructible 
as  matter  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  destruction  of  force  ;  consequently  the  amount  of  force 
in  operation  in  the  earth,  and  possibly  throughout  the 
universe,  never  varies  in  quantity,  but  remains  always  the 
same. 

Some  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  a  belief  in  the  indestructibility  of 
force  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

The  only  mode  in  which  we  can  judge  of  the  existence  of  a  force  is  from 
the  effects  it  produces,  and  of  these  effects^  that  which  is  the  most  evident  to 

QuBBTioxs.— What  is  tbe  snppoaed  ethereal  condition  of  matter,  or  what  are  the  pecnli. 
aritiea  of  matter  tn  this  condition  ?  Is  matter  indestructible  ?  Is  force  indestructible  f 
What  reasons  induce  us  to  beUere  that  a  force  can  not  be  destroyed  ? 
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our  senses  is  the  power  either  of  produdng  motioii,  of  arresthig  it,  or  of  alter- 
ing its  direction:  whatever  is  capable  of  effecting  these  results  is  considered 
as  a  form  of  force.  Motion,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  the  indicator  of 
force,  and  wherever  we  perceive  motion,  we  maj  be  certain  that  some  force  is 
operating.  Now  it  will  be  fbnnd,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  work  is  performed 
— K>r,  to  state  it  in  other  words,  in  all  cases  in  which  force  is  exerted  aiA  ap- 
parently made  to  disappear — ^that  it  has  expended  itself  either  in  setting  into 
action  some  other  force,  or  else  it  has  produced  a  definite  and  certain  amount 
of  motion.  This  motion  when  used  will  again  give  rise  to  an  equal  amount 
of  the  force  which  originally  produced  it.  For  example,  we  bum  coal  in  the 
air;  the  force  of  afiOnity  causes  the  particles  of  coal  to  unite  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air ;  the  coal  changes  its  form,  and  a  quantity  of  heat  remains,  which 
heat  represents  the  chemical  force  expended.  The  heat  thus  developed  is  now 
ready  to  do  work :  it  may  be  employed  in  converting  water  into  steam,  and 
the  steam  so  obtained  can,  through  the  medium  of  machineiy,  be  applied  to 
the  production  of  motion.  Motion  may  again  be  made  to  produce  heat — as 
through  Motion,  for  example— and  recent  experiments  seem  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  heat  so  developed  by  motion,  would,  if  collected  and  measured, 
prove  to  be  equal  in  amount  to  that  which  produced  the  motion.  The  heat 
produced  by  motion  is  generally  dissipated  and  lost  for  practical  purposes,  but 
it  is  not  absolutely  lost  It  has  been  absorbed,  or  diffused  through  space,  or 
converted  into  some  other  form  of  force,  which  in  turn  takes  part  in  some  of 
the  great  operations  of  nature,  or  again  ministers  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  man.  Numerous  other  fects  in  support  of  the  view  that  force,  like  matter, 
changes  but  is  never  destroyed,  might  be  adduced.  The  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest,  aaid  has  a  practical  bearing  on  many  of  the  operations  of  chem- 
istry. 

25.  Glassification  of  Forces.*— All  the  changes  whichtake  place  in 
matter  through  the  agency  of  the  several  forces  which  act  upon  it  are  considered 
under  three  general  divisions,  or  departments  of  science,  viz..  Physics,  or 
Natural  Philosophy,  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology,  and  Chemistry. 

26.  Natural  Philosophy.— Physics,  or  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, is  that  department  of  science  which  considers  generally, 
all  those  changes  and  phenomena  which  are  observed  to  take 
place  in  matter  through  the  agency  of  the  forces  of  gravi- 
tation, cohesion,  adhesion,  capillary  attraction,  molecular 
repulsion,  light,  heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  and 
these  several  forces  have  been  termed  the  Physical 
Forces. 

27.  Physiology. — ^Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  is 


QuESTiONB.— Under  what  tbree  general  divisions  are  the  forces  wMch  act  npon  matter 
considered  ?  What  forces  are  considered  under  the  department  of  Natural  Philosophy  f 
What  forces  under  the  department  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology? 
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department  of  science  which  treats  of  the  changes  and 
phenomena  observed  to  take  place  in  matter  through  the 
agency  of  the  vital  force. 

28.  Chemistry.— Chemistryisthatdepartment  of  science 
which  relates  exclusively  to  all  those  changes  and  pheno- 
mena which  take  place  in  matter  through  the  agency  or 
influence  of  the  force  of  affinity. 

29.  Chemical  Aetioji. — Chemical  Action  is  the  term  used 
to  designate  all  those  operations — ^the  result  of  the  force  of 
affinity — ^by  which  the  form,  solidity,  color,  taste,  smell,  and 
action  of  substances  become  changed  ;  so  that  new  bodies, 
with  quite  different  properties,  are  formed  from  the  old. 

30.  Properties  of  Matter.— The  properties  which  char* 
acterize  material  objects  in  general,  may  be  classed  under 
two  heads,  viz.,  physical  and  chemical  properties. 

Physieal  Properties.— The  Physical  Properties  of  an  ob- 
ject are  those  by  which  it  is  most  readily  defined,  or  dis- 
tinguished from  some  other  object.  The  form  of  a  body ;  its 
condition  as  a  solid,  a  liquid,  or  a  gas  ;  its  color,  hardness, 
tenacity,  and  its  relations  to  heat  and  electricity,  are  ex- 
amples of  its  physical  properties.  Physical  properties  are 
independent  of  the  action  which  the  body  exerts  upon 
other  bodies. 

Chcmieal  Properties. — The  Chemical  Properties  of  a 
body  are  those  which  relate  essentially  to  its  action  upon 
other  bodies,  and  to  the  changes  which  the  body  either 
experiences  itself,  or  causes  to  take  place  in  other  bodies 
by  contact  with  them. 

The  physical  properties  of  such  a  substance  as  sulphur,  are,  its  peculiar  odor, 
its  yellow  color,  its  brittleness,  its  crystalline  structure,  its  specific  gravity,  the 
-facility  with  which  it  exhibits  electrical  attraction  when  rubbed,  and  the  like 
simOar  qualities,  all  of  which  are  independent  in  a  great  degree  of  each  other, 
and  are  so  distinctive  in  their  character  that  our  senses  inform  us  at  once 
that  the  substance  in  question  is  sulphur,  and  not  some  other  form  of  matter. 

If  we  would  now  enumerate  the  chemical  properties  of  sulphur,  it  would 

QuxsnoNB.— What  is  ehemistry?  Define  chemical  action.  Under  what  two  heads 
may  the  properties  of  material  objects  be  classed?  What  are  the  physical  properties 
of  a  body?  What  are  chemical  properties?  lUastrate  the  distinction  between  tho 
physiGal  and  chemical  properties  of  sulphur. 
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be  neoeflsaiy  to  refer  to  those  operations  by  which  the  body  becomes  changed 
and  loses  its  distinctive  character — such  as  the  ease  with  which  it  takes  Gre, 
its  insolubility  in  water,  and  its  solubility  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  ra> 
pidity  with  which  it  unites  with  iron,  sQver,  copper,  and  many  other  of  the 
metals. 

Had  there  been  but  one  kind  of  matter  in  the  universe,  it  could  have  pos- 
sessed only  physical  properties,  and  the  laws  of  Natural  Philosophy  would 
have  explained  all  the  phenomena  and  changes  which  could  possibly  have 
taken  place  in  it  As  the  character  or  composition  of  this  one  form  of  mat- 
ter, moreover,  oould  not,  under  the  circumstances^  have  been  changed  by  the 
action  of  any  different  substance  upon  it,  it  could  not  have  possessed  any 
diemical  properties,  and  no  idea  could  have  been  formed  by  an  intelligent 
being  of  any  such  department  of  knowledge  as  chemistry. 

The  connection,  however,  between  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy  is 
most  intimate ;  and  all  chemical  changes  are  influenced  to  such  an  extent  by 
the  action  of  the  physical  forces,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  is  requisite  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
chemical  phenomena.  Especially  is  tiiis  the  case  as  respects  the  forces  mani- 
fested through  the  agency  of  Heat,  Light,  Electricity,  and  Magnetism;  and  a 
brief  review  of  these  subjects  is  generally  regarded  as  a  necessary  introductioa 
to  the  study  of  the  science  of  Chemistry.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  there- 
fore devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  action  of  the  physical  forces 
BO  &r  as  they  are  concerned  in  producing  chemical  changes,  or  in  character- 
izing chemical  phenomena.* 


CHAPTER   I. 

ON  THE  CONNECTION    OF  GBAVITY,    COHESION,    ADHESION, 
AND  CAPILLABY  ATTRACTION  WITH   CHEMICAL  ACTION. 

SECTION    I. 

aBAVITT. 

31.  Conneetion  of  firaTitywith  Ghemieal  Phenomena. — 
The  influence  of  the  force  of  gravity  on  matter  is  never/ 

*  It  has  been  assamed,  in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  that  the  student  is  oonversant 
with  the  general  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  no  attempt  has  therefore  been 
made  to  treat  the  suhjeets  of  Heat,  Light,  Electridty,  and  Magnetism  in  any  other  than 
a  general  manner,  and  with  special  reference  to  thdr  oonneotion  with  ehonical  ^heno- 


QuiSTioiTS.— What  connection  is  there  between  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry? 
Is  gravity  influenced  by  changes  in  the  condition  of  matter  f 
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afiEected  by  any  change  whicli  may  take  place  in  the  form 
or  condition  of  the  matter  itself. 

A  pound  of  water  is  attracted  by  the  infiuenoe  of  gravity  toward  the  cen- 
ter of  the  earth,  with  a  certain  degree  of  force,  and  as  weight  is  the  measure 
of  gravity,  we  express  the  exact  amount  of  this  attractive  force,  by  saying 
that  the  water  wei^  a  pound.  If  we  deprive  this  particular  quantity  of 
water  of  heat,  sufficient  to  fineeze  and  convert  it  mto  ice— a  sofid'— it  wHI 
stDl  weigh  a  pound ;  if  we  convert  the  same  quantity  of  water  into  steam  by 
the  addition  of  heat,  it  will  occupy  a  space  seventeen  hundred  times  greater! 
than  before — ^yet  the  steam  produced  will  be  attracted  by  the  force  of  gravity^ 
equally  with  the  water  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  will  continue  to  weigh  a 
pound. 

As  the  action  of  gravity,  therefore,  is  never  suspended,  and  as  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter  can  not  be  annihilated  by  any  operation,  we  are  enabled  to 
test  the  accuracy  of  every  chemical  process,  and  ascertain  the  true  composition 
of  bodies  by  proving  the  weight  of  the  compound  to  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  substances  which  produce  it 

32.  Use  of  the  Balance.— The  balance  is  to  the  chemist 
what  the  compass  is  to  the  mariner,  and  before  its  intro* 
duction  as  a  means  of  verifying  experiments,  the  \jhole 
science  of  Chemistry  was  a  collection  of  disconnected  and 
separate  facts  and  theories. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  was  supposed  that  common 
air,  or  gases,  did  not  possess  weight ;  and  this  error,  which  was  necessarily 
accompanied  with  most  absurd  notions  respecting  the  constitution  of  air  and 
gases,  prevailed  until  the  experiment  of  weigh  mg  them  was  tried,  when 
they  were  found  to  be  attracted  by  gravity  equally  with  all  other  kinds  of 
matter. 

Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  generally  taught  and  believed  that 
when  a  body  was  burned,  a  portion  of  its  substance  was  lost  Lavoisier, 
an  eminent  French  philosopher,  proved  the  contrary  by  carefully  burning  a 
body,  and  then  weighing  all  that  was  left  unconsumed  by  the  fire,  and  all 
the  invisible  products  that  escaped.  He  found,  that  instead  of  there  being 
a  loss  of  matter,  there  was  a  gain,  and  thus  by  a  simple  experiment  overthrew 
at  once  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  fire  and  combustion  that  had  prevailed 
for  centuries  previous. 

The  great  distinction,  according  to  Professor  Liebig,  between  Chemistry  and 
Natural  Philosophy,  is  that  the  one  weighs  and  the  other  measures. 

33.  Two  fireat  Systems  of  Weights.— Two  great  systems 
of  weights  are  recognized  throughout  the  civilized  world  in 


QunnoNB. — Give  an  fllnstration.  What  relation  does  the  balance  snstain  to  the  opera- 
tkmi  of  the  chemiBt  f  What  facts  illustrate  the  use  of  the  balance  in  effecting  chemical 
dlaoQfverie*  f    What  two  systems  of  weights  are  recognized  f 
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Chemistry  and  in  all  other  operations.     These  are  known 
as  the  English  and  French  Systems. 

34.  The  English  System  of  Weights.— The  smallest  de- 
nomination of  weight  made  use  of  in  the  English  System 
(the  one  generally  used  in  the  United  States)  is  a  grain. 
The  Parliament  of  England  passed  a  law  in  1286,  that 
82  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried,  should  weigh  a  penny- 
weight. Hence  the  name  grain  applied  to  this  measure 
of  weight. 

It  was  afterward  ordered  that  a  pennyweight  Bhould  be  divided  into  only 
24  grains.  Grain  weights  for  practical  purposes  are  made  by  weighing  a  thki 
plate  of  metal  of  uniform  thickness,  and  cutting  out,  by  measurement,  such  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  as  will  weigh  one  grain.  Jn  a  like  manner,  weights 
may  be  obtained  for  chemical  purposes  which  weigh  only  the  1,000th  part  of 
agrain. 

Seven  thousand  grains  constitute  a  pound  avoirdupois, 
and  from  this  pound  all  measures  of  capacity  have  been 
derived  by  Act  of  the  English  Parliament. 

Thus  a  standard  gallon  is  by  law  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  weigh  ten 
pounds,'  or  '70,000  grains ;  and  a  measure  holding  exactly  this  quantity  of 
water  is  a  gallon  measure.  By  subdividing  the  gallon  we  obtain  smaller 
measures,  quarts,  pints,  etc. 

35.  French  System  of  Weights.— The  French  System  of 
Weights  is  constructed  on  a  diflferent  plan,  and  is  distin- 
guished for  its  great  simplicity — all  its  divisions  being 
made  by  ten.  It  is,  therefore,  sometimes  called  the  deci- 
mal system. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  this  system  of  weights  is  almost  universally 
adopted  for  all  sdentiflc  operations,  and  is  gradually  being  introduced  into 
Bngland  and  the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  important,  that  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  based  should  be  understood. 

The  basis  of  the  French  System  is  an  invariable  dimen- 
sion of  the  globe,  viz.,  a  fourth  part  of  the  earth's  merid- 
ian, or  a  fourth  part  of  a  circle  passing  round  the  earth, 
(lengthwise),  and  intersecting  at  the  poles. 


Qdxstiokb— What  is  the  smalleBt  weight  recognized  in  the  English  System  ?  Whsit 
is  a  pound  ayoirdupois?  How  are  measures  of  capacity  derived  from  measures  of 
weight?  What  is  an  English  gallon?  What  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
French  system  of  weights?    Where  is  fho  French  system  used  ?   Whatis-itshasifi? 
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Fig.  6.  Tho  circle  N  E  S  W,  Fig.  6,  represents  a 

I  meridian  of  the  earth ;  and  a  fourth  part  of 
1  th's  circle,  or  the  distance  N  E,  constitutes 

the  dimension  on  which  the  French  System 

is  founded. 

This  distance,  which  was  accu- 

I  rately  measured,  is  divided  into 

ten  million  equal  parts  ;  and  a 

single  ten  millionth  part  adopted 

as  a  measure  of  length,  and  called 

a  metre, 

A  metre  is  about  three  feet  and  a  quarter  m  length,  or  about  thirty-nino 
English  inches.  Bj  multiplying  or  dividing  the  metre  by  ten,  all  the  larger 
and  smaller  measures  of  length  are  obtained.  For  indicating  measures  smaller 
than  a  metre,  Latin  terms  are  used ;  for  indicating  measures  larger  than  a 
metre,  Greek  terms.    Thus — 


Smaller  Measare^ 
Metre. 

Decimetre  —  1-lOth  metre. 
Centimetre—-  1-lOOth  metre. 
Millimetre  — 1-lOOOth  metre. 


Larger  Mearareiu 
Metre. 

Decametre  —  10  metres. 
Hectometre—  100  metres: 
Kilometre  —  1,000  metres. 
Myriametre— 10,000  metres. 


The  system  of  weights  was  formed  from  measures  of  length  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A  box,  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  was  taken,  measuring  one  centi- 
metre in  every  direction.  This,  filled  with  distilled  water  at  its  greatest 
density  (at  a  temperature  of  39*^  Fahrenheit's  thermometer),  was  taken  as  the 
miit  of  the  decimal  weights,  and  called  a  gramme^ — a  quantity  equal  to  about 
fifteen  English  graina  The  gramme,  multiplied  and  divided  by  ten,  gives  all 
the  other  lai^ger  or  smaller  weights.    Thus — 

Larger  Weights. 


Smaller  Weights. 
Gramme. 

Decigramme  *—  1-lOth  gramma 
Centigramme^"  1-1 00th  gramme. 
Milligramme— 1-1, OOOih  gramme. 


Gramme. 
Decagramme  —  10  grammes. 
Hectogramme—  100  grammes. 
Kilogranune  — >  1,000  grammes. 
Myriagramme— 10,000  grammes. 


The  kilogramme  corresponds  in  its  use  in  all  oommerdal  transactions  with 
&e  English  pound*    Its  weight  is  equal  to  about  2^  pounds  avoirdupois. 


*  Prononneed  Oram, 


Qunno^rg.— What  is  the  Metre  of  the  French  system?  How  are  the  larger  and 
unaHer  measures  of  length  derived  from  the  Metre  f  How  is  the  system  of  weights  de- 
rived firom  the  measures  of  length?    What  is  a  Kilogramme? 
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36.  Conslrnction  of  fig.  t.  " 
the  Balance.— The  bal- 
ance used  for  all  deli- 
cate chemical  experi- 
ments 18  constructed  in 
the  most  perfect  man- 
ner. The  point  of  sup- 
port of  the  beam  (see  Fig.  7)  is  a  wedge  of  hardened 
steel  with  a  sharp,  knife-like  edge,  which  rests  upon  a  flat 
plate  of  polished  agate.  The  points  of  support  of  the  two 
scale-pans  are  often  constructed  in  a  similar  manner. 

In  all  nice  experiments  the  balance  must  be  screened  from  currents  of  air, 
and  the  bodies  weighed  must  have  nearly  the  same  temperature  as  that  of  the 
surrounding  atmosphere — otherwise  currents  of  air,  ascending  and  descending, 
will  be  produced,  which  will  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  weight. 

Balances  are  at  the  present  time  constructed  for  chemical  operations,  so 
delicate  and  exact,  that  they  are  able  to  indicate  the  weight  of  a  thousandth 
part  of  a  grain. 

For  the  experiments  described  in  this  book,  a  common  apothecaries'  balance 
is  all  that  is  requisite. 

37.  Weight  Compared  with  Bulk.— If  equal  bulks  of  matter  of 
different  kinds  be  compared  together,  they  will  be  found  to  differ  greatly  in 
weight.  Platinum,  the  heaviest  body  known,  is  upward  of  200,000  times  aa 
dense,  bulk  for  bulk,  as  hydrogen. 

Specific  Gravity . — The  specific  gravity,  or  specific  weight 
of  a  body,  is  its  weight  as  compared  with  the  weight  of 
an  equal  bulk  of  some  other  substance,  assumed  as  the 
standard  of  comparison. 

Absolute  Weight. — The  absolute  weight  of  a  body  is  the 
weight  of  its  entire  mass,  considered  without  any  reference 
to  its  bulk,  or  volume. 

The  weight  of  a  body,  as  determined  by  the  ordinary  process  of  weighing, 
is  its  absolute  weight. 

Pure  water,  at  a  temperature  of  60^  Fahrenheit,  haa  been  selected  as  the 
standard  for  comparing  the  weights  of  equal  bulks  of  different  solids  and 
liquids ;  and  common  air,  dry,  and  at  a  temperature  of  60o  Fahrenheit,  and 


Q1TE8TI0198. — What  are  the  peculiarities  of  the  halance  as  used  for  chemical  Investiga- 
tions  ?  What  precautions  are  to  be  ohserved  in  nice  experiments  ?  How  do  equal  bulks 
of  different  substances  compare  ?  What  is  specific  grarity,  or  specific  weight  ?  WTiat 
is  absolute  weight  ? 
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30  inches  pressure  of  the  barometer,  as  the  standard  for  comparing  the  weights 
of  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  and  vapors. 

Attention  is  given  to  temperature,  and  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
because  the  bulk  of  ail  substances  sensibly  varies  with  changes  m  these  con- 
ditions. 

Water  having  been  selected  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  the  question  to 
be  settled  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  simply  this 
— ^how  much  heavier  or  Hghter  is  a  given  bulk  of  a  substance,  than  an  equal 
bulk  of  "vmter?  The  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  by  the  following 
genersd  rule : 

38.  Weigh  first  the  body  in  air,  and  afterward  weigh  it 
when  suspended  in  water.  It  will  be  observed  to  weigh 
less  in  water  than  in  air.  Subtract  the  weight  in  water 
from  the  weight  in  air,  and  divide  the  weight  in  air  by 
the  difference ;  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity 
required. 

This  rule  is  based  upon  the  fact,  that 
a  solid  when  weighed  in  water  loses 
weight  equal  to  the  water  it  displaces ; 
and  the  bulk  of  the  water  displaced  is 
exactly  equal  to  its  own. 

Suppose,  a  piece  of  gold  weighs  in  tho 
air  19  grains,  and  in  water  18  grains; 
the  loss  of  weight  in  water  will  be  1  j 
19-^1—19,  the  specific  gravity  of  gold. 

Fig.  8  represents  the  arrangement  of 

'  the  balance  for  taking  specific  gravities, 

and  the  manner  of  suspending  tho  body 

m  water  from  the  scale-pan,  or  beam, 

by  means  of  a  fine  thread,  or  hair. 

39.  The  specific  gravity  of 
quids  is  easily  determined  in 
the  following  manner.  A  bottle  capable  of  holding  ex- 
actly 1,000  grains  of  distilled  water  is  obtained,  filled  with 
water,  and  balanced  upon  the  scales.  The  water  is  then 
removed,  and  its  place  supplied  with  the  liquid  whose  spe- 
cific gravity  we  wish  to  determine,  and  the  bottle  and  con- 
tents again  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  fluid,  divided  by 
the  weight  of  the  water,  gives  the  specific  gravity  required. 


QtresTTONB. — ^What  are  tho  standards  of  specific  gravity  ?  How  may  the  specific  gravity 
of  solids  he  determined  ?  Upon  what  principle  is  this  rule  founded  P  How  may  the  specific 
gravity  of  liquids  bo  determined  ? 
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Fig.  9. 


Thus,  a  bottle  holding  1,000  grains  of  distilled  water,  will  hold  1,845  grains 
of  sulphuric  acid ;  1,845-i- 1,000— 1.845,  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  acid ; 
or  this  liquid  is  1.845  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

40.  The  specific  gravity  of  liquids  may  also  be  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
a  balance,  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  the  Hydrometer. 

The  Hydro'meter.— This  consistsof  a  hol- 
low glass  tube,  on  the  lower  part  of  which 
a  spherical  bulb  is  blown,  the  latter  being 
fiUed  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  small 
shot,  or  quicksilver,  in  order  to  cause  it 
to  float  in  a  vertical  position.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tube  cpntains  a  scale  gradu- 
ated into  suitable  divisions.    (See  Fig.  9.) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  hydrometer  will  sink  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth  in  different  liquids ;  deeper  in  the  lighter 
ones,  or  those  of  small  specific  gravity,  and  not  so  deep 
in  those  which  are  denser,  or  which  have  great  specific 
gravity.    The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  may,  there- 
!  fore,  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  divisions  on  the 
scale  which  remain  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
Tables  are  constructed,  so  that,  by  their  aid,  when  the 
number  on  the  scale  at  wliich  the  hydrometer  floats  in  a  given  liquid  is  de- 
termined by  experiment,  the  specific  gravity  is  expressed  by  figures  in  a  col- 
umn directly  opposite  that  number  in  the  table. 

The  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined,  is  usually,  for  conve- 
nience, placed  in  a  narrow  vessel  or  jar  (see  Fig.  9),  and  the  zero  point  on  the 
scale  of  the  hydrometer  is  always  placed  at  that  point  where  the  instrument 
will  float  in  pure  water.  The  numbers  on  the  scale  read  either  up  or  down, 
according  as  the  liquid  to  be  tested  is  either  heavier  or  lighter  than  water. 

For  the  testing  of  alcohol  and  spirituous  liquors,  a  particular  form  of  hy- 
drometer is  used,  called  the  "  alcoholo'meter."  This  is  so  graduated  as  to 
indicate  the  number  of  parts  of  pure  alcohol  in  a  hundred  of  liquid ; — ^perfectly 
pure,  or,  as  it  is  called,  "  absolute"  alcohol,  being  100,  and  pure  water  1. 

In  the  arts,  a  French  hydro'meter,  known  as  Beaume's,  and  an  English  in- 
strument known  as  Twaddell's,  so  called  fi'om  their  makers,  are  much  used. 
Dealers  and  manufacturers  of  spirituous  liquors,  syrups,  oQs,  leys  for  soap- 
making,  eta,  in  buying,  selling,  or  compounding,  are  accustomed  to  indicate 
the  strength  or  quality  of  their  products,  by  saying  that  they  stand  at  so  many 
degrees  Beaume,  or  Twaddell. 


QiTEBTiONB. — What  is  a  hydrometer  ?    Upon  what  principle  may  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  liquid  be  determined  by  the  hydrometer  ?     How  is  the  hydrometer  graduated  ? 
What  is  an  alcoholometer  ?     What  are  the  instruments  known  as  Beaum6  and  Twad- 
.deU? 
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The  practical  value  of  the  hydrometer  in  the  arts  as  a  labor-saving  inven- 
tion, is  very  great  The  soap-maker,  by  dipping  the  instrument  into  his  ley, 
and  noticing  the  point  at  which  it  floats,  knows  at  once  by  experience  whether 
it  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  convert  his  grease  into  soap ;  the  salt-boiler,  by 
a  like  observation,  is  enabled  to  judge  how  long  his  brine  must  be  boiled  be- 
fore salt  will  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  his  kettles;  and  the  bleacher  has  in  a 
like  manner  a  sure  check  against  the  use  of  bleaching  liquors  of  strength  suf" 
ficient  to  damage  his  fabrics.  So  in  very  many  other  industrial  processes  also 
the  hydrometer  is  equally  useful. 

41.  Specific  Gravity  of  Gasci.— In  principle,  the  method 
of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  case  of  solids.  A  flask,  or  globe,  is 
first  weighed  empty,  then  when  filled  with  air,  and  a  third 
time,  when  the  gas  whose  specific  gravity  is  sought  for, 
has  been  substituted  for  air.  The  difierence  between  these 
respective  weights  furnishes  the  data  for  calculating  the 
specific  gravity  required. 

42.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  constitutes  one  of  its  most  important  and 
distinguishing  physical  characteristics.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  mineral  known 
as  iron  pyri'tes  resembles  gold  in  color  so  closely,  that  it  is  often  mistaken 
by  the  unskilled  for  that*ietal.  It  may.  however,  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  gold  by  the  difference  in  specific  gravity,  an  equal  bulk  of  gold  being 
nearly  four  times  as  heavy. 

SECTION    II. 

COHESION. 

43.  Cohesion  and  Chemieal  Action.— The  force  with 
which  like  particles  of  matter  are  held  together  by  the  in- 
fluence of  cohesion,  or  what  is  termed  the  "  strength  of  ma- 
terials,''  although  of  great  importance  in  all  the  operations 
of  the  mechanic,  the  engineer,  and  the  architect,  has  com- 
paratively little  to  do  with  Chemistry.  Variations,  how- 
ever, in  the  cohesion  and  aggregation  of  the  particles  of 
a  particular  substance,  modify,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
nature  and  rapidity  of  chemical  action  upon  it. 

Thus  gunpowder,  for  example,  when  in  the  form  of  a  hard  cake,  or  as  fine 
dust,  bums  comparatively  slowly,  as  in  what  is  termed  a  slow  match,  or  fuse ; 

Questions. — ^Explain  the  practical  valae  of  the  hydrometer  as  a  labor-saving  expedient. 
"How  may  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  be  determined  ?  Is  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sub- 
stance one  of  its  important  characteriBtics  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  force  of  cohesion 
to  chemical  action  ? 
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but  in  the  form  of  fine  grains,  each  portion  quickly  ignites,  and  an  almost  in- 
stantaneous explosion  occura 

As  a  general  rule,  the  cohesion  of  a  body  diminishes  as 
its  temperature  increases.  A  heated  liquid  forms  smaller 
drops  than  a  cold  one.  Sulphur,  of  all  bodies,  is  an  ex- 
ception to  this  rule,  its  consistency  increasing,  after  melt- 
ing, as  its  temperature  rises. 

In  liquids,  notwithstanding  the  freedom  with  which  their  particles  glide 
over  each  other,  there  still  exists  an  appreciable  amount  of  cohesion.  This  is 
shown  by  the  feet  that  every  detached  drop  of  a  Kquid,  as  a  dew-drop  upon 
a  lea^  always  assumes  a  rounded  form — a  globe  or  sphere  being  the  figure 
which  will  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  matter  within  a  given  surface. 

This  influence  of  cohesion  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  case  of  two  liquids 
which  do  not  mix  with  each  other,  but  which  have  precisely  the  same  specific 
gravity,  as  is  the  case  with  oil  and  alcohol  of  a  certain  degree  of  dilution. 
If  a  little  oil  be  poured  into  weak  alcohol,  it  remains  suspended  within  it  in 
the  form  of  a  perfect  spherical  mass.* 

44.  Limpid  and  Tis'cous  liquids. — Liquids,  accorditfg  to 
the  difference  of  cohesive  force  which  exists  among  their 
particles,  have  received  the  distinctive  names  of  limpid 
and  vis'cous, 

limpid  liquids  are  those  which,  like  ether,  alcohol,  etc., 
display  great  mobility  of  their  particles.  Bubbles  pro- 
duced in  such  liquids  by  agitation,  quickly  rise  to  the  sur- 
face, break,  and  disappear. 

Vis'cous  liquids  are  those  in  which  the  particles  are  held 
together  so  strongly,  by  the  force  of  cohesion,  that  they 
move  sluggishly  upon  one  another.  Oil,  syrup,  gum- 
water,  etc.,  are  examples  of  viscous  hquids. 


•  This  experiment  may  be  successfully  and  easily  performed  by  the  teacher  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — Oil  will  float  upon  the  surface  of  water,  but  wili  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
strong  alcohol ;  if  we,  therefore,  pour  a  portion  of  alcohol  into  a  glass,  and  put  in  a  glo- 
bule of  oil  (olive  oil  is  preferable),  the  spirit  will  float  above  it,  and  the  oil  will  have  the 
form  of  a  flattened  spheroid.  If  we  now  add  a  little  water,  and  mix  it  carefully  with  the 
spirit  without  breaking  tlie  floating  mass  of  the  oil,  it  will  be  seen  to  swim  higher  up  in 
the  spirituous  medium  and  present  less  flatness,  and  by  continuing  to  carefully  add  water, 
we  may  at  last  bring  the  oil  to  the  very  center  of  the  fluid,  where  it  will  assume  the  form 
of  a  perfect  sphere. 

Questions. — ^What  relation  exists  between  cohesion  and  temperature  ?  Does  the  cohe- 
sive force  influence  the  particles  of  liquids  ?  Why  is  a  dew-drop  spherical  in  shape  ? 
Wliat  experiment  illustrates  the  cohesion  of  liquids  ?  Into  what  two  classes  may  liquids 
be  divided  P    What  is  a  limpid  liquid  ?    What  is  a  viscous  liquid  ? 
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45.  Variations  of  Cohesion  in  Solids.— Those  proper- 
ties of  solid  bodies  which  we  denominate  hardness,  soft- 
nesSj  brittleness,  malleability,  and  ductility,  are  occasioned 
by -variations  of  the  cohesive  force.  The  cause  of  these  va- 
riations, or  the  reason  why  one  metal  should  be  malleable 
and  another  ductile,  or  why  the  same  substances  should 
possess,  under  diflPerent  circumstances,  different  degrees  of 
hardness,  is  not  fully  understood. 

The  most  trifling  variations  in  the  external  circumstances  to  which  a  body 
is  subjected,  will  often  produce  the  most  extraordinary  differences  in  its  hard- 
ness, brittleness,  ductility,  and  malleability.  A  piece  of  steel  slowly  cooled 
from  a  red  heat  is  soft,  and  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  file,  or  stamped  with  a 
die ;  but  the  same  piece  of  steel,  if  heated  to  redness  and  suddenly  cooled, 
becomes  extremely  hard,  and  as  brittle  as  glass.  Gold  is  one  of  the  most 
ductile  of  metals,  but  if  a  mass  of  melted  gold  bo  exposed  to  the  mere  Amies 
of  antimony,  it  loses  its  ductility  altogether.* 

46.  Hardness. — The  hardness  of  a  body  is  measured  by 
its  power  of  scratching  other  substances. 

The  variations  in  the  degree  of  hardness  presented  by 
different  bodies,  often  furnish  the  mineralogist  and  chem- 
ist with  a  valuable  physical  test,  by  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  distinguish  one  mineral  from  another.  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  such  comparisons  a  table  has  been 
constructed,  by  taking  ten  weU-known  minerals,  and  ar- 
ranging them  in  such  a  way  that  each  is  scratched  by  the 
one  that  foUows  it.  Such  a  table  is  known  as  the  Scale 
of  Hardness ;  and  by  comparing  any  unknown  mineral 
with  this  scale,  its  comparative  degree  of  hardness  may 
be  at  once  determined. 

For  example,  suppose  a  body  neither  to  scratch  nor  to  be  scratched  by 
pure  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  which  is  No.  1  of  the  table,  its  hardness  is  said 
to  be  7 ;  i^  however,  it  should  scratch  quartz,  and  not  scratch  the  topaz, 
which  is  No.  8  of  the  table,  its  hardness  would  be  said  to  be  between  T  and 
8.  Very  many  different  minerals  have  the  same  external  appearance,  and  by 
the  sight  alone  can  not  be  distinguished  from  each  other  j  but  by  the  employ- 

•  See  CrystaUization. 

QnEsnosiB. — What  physical  properties  of  bodies  are  due  to  variations  of  the  eohesiye 
force?  How  is  the  hardness  of  a  body  measured ?  What  is  the  scale  of  hardness? 
Roir  is  the  scale  of  hardness  used,  and  what  are  its  adrantages  in  determining  the  char- 
acter of  minerals? 
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ment  of  this  test,  a  difiference  in  their  physical  or  chemical  compositioQ  may 
be  at  once  recognized.* 

SECTION    III. 

ADHESION  AND  CAPILLABY  ATTRACTION. 

47.  Adhesion  and  Chemical  Action.— The  force  of  ad- 
hesion is  exerted  between  substances  in  every. fonn  or 
condition.  When  it  occurs  between  solids,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  that  resistance  to  motion  which  is  termed 
friction. 

As  a  general  rule,  friction  is  greater  between  surfaces 
of  the  same  substances  than  between  those  of  unlike  sub- 
stances. Thus  an  iron  axle  moving  in  an  iron  box  or 
socket,  experiences  a  greater  amount  of  friction  than  if 
revolving  in  a  brass  socket. 

We  reduce  the  amount  of  friction  between  two  surfiices  hy  interposing  sonse 
substances,  like  grease,  oil,  black-lead,  etc.,  the  particles  of  which  have  yeiy 
little  cohesion. 

The  valuable  properties  of  cements  and  mortars  depend 
entirely  upon  the  operation  of  the  force  of  adhesion.  The 
fact,  also,  that  different  kinds  of  cement  are  required  for 
joining  together  different  materials,  proves  that  adhesion 
acts  with  varying  degrees  offeree  between  different  kinds 
of  matter. 

Thus,  glue  or  gum  may  be  used  for  joining  pieces  of  paper  or  wood,  but 


*  The  foHowing  is  the  scale  of  hftrdness  generallj  adopted : — 

1.  Talc  6.  Feldspar. 

2.  Compact  gTpsam.  7.  Limpid  qaartz. 
8.  Caleareons  spar.       .  8.  Topaz. 

4.  Flaor  spar.  9.  Sapphire,  or  Conmdam. 

5.  Apatite  (phosphate  of  lime).  10.  Diamond. 

Each  of  these  minerals  is  harder  than  those  vhich  precede  it,  and  is  lofter  than  anj 
which  follow  it. 

Teachers  and  pupils  can,  with  the  exception  of  No.  10,  the  diamond,  easily  obtain  the 
materials  necessary  to  construct  the  scale  of  hardness  as  above  given.  It  maj  also  be  ob- 
tained, put  up  in  a  neat  box,  of  most  philosophical  instruments  dealers,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

QmEEsnoKS. — In  what  manner  is  the  force  of  adhesion  exerted?  What  is  friction? 
Under  what  circumstances  is  friction  the  greatest  ?  How  may  friction  be  diminished  ?  To 
what  are  the  valuable  properties  of  cements  and  mortars  due  ?  What  facts  prove  the 
varying  force  of  adhesion? 
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they  will  not  answer  for  cementing  glass  or  chiha ;  while  for  the  union  of 
marble,  brick,  or  stone,  a  oemcDt  containing  lime  is  required. 

Generally,  the  force  of  adhesion  is  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  force  of  cohesion  :  but  in  some  instances  the  oppo- 
site is  true. 

Thus,  in  detaching  glue  firom  the  sur&ce  of  wood,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  portions  of  the  wood  are  torn  off  by  the  glue,  on  account  of  the 
force  of  adhesion  between  the  two  bdOies  proving  stronger  than  the  force  of 
cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  wood. 

The  property  of  water  to  adhere  to  solid  sur&ees  and  wet  them,  and  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  a  drop  of  oil  over  the  surface  of  water,  are  illustrations  of 
the  force  of  adhesion  between  solids  and  liquids,  and  between  different 
liquids. 

Some  expepments  seem  to  show  that  the  force  of  adhesion  may  even  over- 
come the  force  of  affinity  under  some  circumstances.  Thus,  when  vinegar 
is  filtered  through  pure  quartz  sand,  the  first  portion  th4t  runs  through  is  de- 
prived of  nearly  all  its  add,  and  the  vinegar  will  not  pass  through  unchanged 
until  the  sand  has  become  charged  with  add. 

48.  Surface  Action. — ^As  adhesion  takes  place  solely  bcr 
tween  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
circumstances  affect  surface  must  essentially  influence  the 
exertion  of  the  force  of  adhesion.  It  has  accordingly  been 
found  that  by  minutely  subdividing  a  body,  and  thus  in- 
creasing its  extent  of  surface,  we  generally  increase  the 
effect  of  adhesion. 

A  cubic  inch  of  matter  cut  into  little  cubes,  each  l-2400th  of  an  inch  on 
the  edge,  will  exhibit  a  surface  of  exactly  100  square  feet 

All  pulverized  bodies,  by  reason  of  their  great  extent  of  surface,  attract 
moisture,  or  the  vapor  of  water,  and  also  air,  so  that  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere they  increase  in  weight  to  a  considerable  extent. 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  extent  of  surface  facilitates  the 
action  of  adhesion  is  found  in  the  case  of  charcoaL  When  wood  is  heated 
apart  from  the  air,  certain  portions  of  matter  which  compose  its  structure  are 
driven  oflf  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  the  charcoal,  which  remains  behind, 
U  left  full  of  Httle  pores,  or  openings.  In  this  way  an  enormous  extent  of 
surface  is  acquired,  so  much  so,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  good  charcoal  is  esti- 
mated to  have  a  sur&ce  of  at  least  a  hundred  square  feet.  By  reason  of  such 
aa  extended  surface,  the  effect  of  the  force  of  adhesion  existing  between  char- 


QuEsnoirs. — ^Why  is  not  glue  suitable  for  cementing  glass  or  china  ?  Does  the  force  of 
adhesion  ever  prove  euperirr  to  the  force  of  cohesion  ?  What  are  illnstrations  of  adhe- 
■bn between  solids  and  liqnids ?  What  influen'^e  hss  surface  upon  adhesion?  Why  do 
most  pulverized  substances  attract  moisture  ?  How  does  charcoal  illustrate  the  influence 
of  surface  upon  the  force  of  adhesion  ? 
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coal  and  various  liquids  and  gases  is  greatlj  increased.  Thus,  it  has  been 
found  that  freshly-burned  charooal  is  capable,  through  the  force  of  adhesion 
alone,  of  absorbing  or  condensing  upon  its  surface  fix)m  80  to  90  times  its  own 
bulk  of  certain  gases ;  and  that  it  absorbs,  when  exposed  to  moist  air,  so  much 
water,  as  to  mcrease  m  weight  by  nearly  one  fifth. 

All  coloring  matters  of  vegetable  or  animal  origin,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, have  likewise  the  property  of  adhering  to  charcoal — a  circumstance 
which  has  been  turned  to  great  practical  advantage  in  the  arts. 

Other  substances  beside  charcoal,  exert,  by  reason  of  their  peculiar  ex- 
tension of  surface,  a  similar  influence  on  the  force  of  adhesion.  Metallic 
platinum,  finely  divided,  is  even  more  remarkable  in  its  effects  than  charcoal, 
and  is  capable  of  absorbing  eight  hundred  times  its  bulk  of  oxygen  gas. 
This  oxygen  must  be  contained  within  it  in  a  state  of  condensation  very 
like  that  of  a  liquid.  In  a  like  manner,  every  porous  body  attracts,  through 
the  force  of  adhesion,  air  and  moisture  to  a  greater  or  less  degrte,  the  action 
of  the  force  being  proportioned  to  ihe  extent  of  the  porosity,  or  the  surface 
exposed.  A  field  whoso  soil  is  finelj'-  divided  and  kept  porous  by  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  suffers  less  from  drought  than  one  similarly  situated  which  is 
partially  or  wholly  uncultivated.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  plants  are 
assisted  in  obtaining  nutriment  from  the  air,  through  the  influence  of  an  ad- 
hesive force  acting  between  the  sur&ces  of  their  leaves  and  the  constituents 
of  the  atmosphere. 

49.  Capillary  Attraction.— The  phenomena  produced  by 
the  agency  of  the  force  of  capillary  attraction  are  similar 
in  character  to  those  produced  by  the  force  of  adhesion. 
Indeed,  according  to  some  authorities,  capillary  attraction 
is  merely  a  variety  of  adhesion.*  The  fact,  however,  that 
capillary  attraction  both  elevates  and  depresses  the  sur- 
faces of  liquids,  seems  to  prove  that  there  are  essential 
diflferences  between  these  two  forces. 

The  two  distinguishing  manifestations  of  capillary  attraction  may  be  clearly 
illustrated  by  the  following  experiments : — 

If  a  liquid  be  poured  into  a  vessel,  as  water  in  glass,  whose  sides  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  wetted  by  it,  the  liquid  will  be  elevated  above  the  general 


*  According  to  the  latest  and  best  sustained  hTpothesis  on  this  snbject,  the  phenomena 
of  capillary  attraction  are  due  not  only  to  an  adbesiye  attraction  between  the  liquid  and 
the  solid,  but  also  to  a  contractile  force  existing  on  the  free  surface  of  every  liquid,  and 
which  is  increased  or  diminished  in  a  given  direction  by  the  convexity  or  concavity  of  this 
surface. 


QTJE8TI02TB.— What  other  facts  illustrate  the  influence  of  surface  action  ?  Do  the  phe- 
nomena of  capillsvry.  attraction  resemble  those  of  adhesion  f  How  may  the  two  distin- 
guishing manifestations  of  capillary  force  be  exhibited  ? 
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Fig.  10. 


Fia.  11. 


level  of  its  eaiSace  at  the  points  wherQ  it  touches  the 
sides  of  the  yessel.     This  is  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

If,  however,  the  hquid  is  poured  into  a  vessel  whoso 
sides  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  not  wetted  \>y 
it,  as  in  the  ease  of  quicksilver  in  glass  vessel,  then  the 
hquid  will  be  depressed  below  the  general  level  of  iti^ 
sur£ice  at  the  points  where  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  sides  of  the  vessel  This  is  shown  m  Fig.  11. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  plunge  a  small  tube  of  glass  into 

water,  the  Uquid  will  rise  in  it  above  the  general  level ; 

but  if  we  plunge  it  into  mercury,  the  liquid  will  be  de- 
pressed below  the  general  level,  or  will  not  enter  the 

tube  at  all. 
It  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  water,  through 

the  force  of  capillary  attraction,  can  be  made  to  pass 

through  a  crevice  the  width  of  which  is  less  than  one 

half  of  the  milhonth  of  an  inch. 

Notwithstanding  the  force  which  capillary  attraction 
exerts  to  cause  liquids  to  rise,  or  pass  into  tubes  of  small 
diameter,  it  can  not  of  itself  establish  a  flowage,  or  con- 
tinuous current.  If,  however,  a  part  of  the  liquid  be  re- 
moved from  the  end  of  the  capillary  tube  by  evaporation, 
or  other  agency,  an  additional  portion  will  be  pushed  for- 
ward by  capillary  force  to  supply  its  place,  and  in  this 
way  a  current  may  be  established. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  case  of  an  oil-lamp,  the  wick  of  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  bundle  of  capillary  tubes.  So  long  as  the  lamp  remains 
unlighted,  the  wick,  although  full  of  oil  never  overflows;  but  when  the  lamp 
is  lighted,  and  the  oil  burned  ofiF  from  the  top,  a  current  is  at  once  created. 

Different  liquids  do  not  appear  to  be  equally  suscept- 
ible to  the  action  of  the  capillary  force.  Thus,  if  we  rep- 
resent the  height  to  which  water  will  ascend  in  a  capillary 
tube  by  100,  the  height  to  which  alcohol  will  ascend  in  the 
same  tube  wiU  be  only  40,  and  a  solution  of  common  salt 
in  water,  88. 

50.  Filtration. — The  process  of  filtration,  or  the  separa- 
tion of  impurities  from  liquids  by  straining,  or  filtering 
them  through  some  porous  substance,  is  the  result  of  the 


QiTEsnoKB. — Can  capillary  force  produce  a  current  of  liquid  through  the  pores  of  a  sub- 
staace  ?  Are  all  liquids  elevated  to  the  same  height  in  capillary  tubes?  Upon  what  does 
the  process  of  filtration  depend  ? 
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action  of  capillary  force.  The  pores,  or  interstices  which 
exist  between  the  particles  of  the  substance  used  as  a 
filter,  are  really  little  capillary  tubes  through  which  the 
liquid  passes,  leaving  the  solid  impurities  contained  in  it 
behind. 

When  a  drop  of  ink,  or  chocolate  &Jls  upon  doth,  or  blottmg-paper,  it  pro- 
duces a  dark  central  spot  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  a  paler  colored  liquid. 
This  is  due  to  the  &ct  that  the  particles  of  the  liquid  only  are  enabled  to  diP 
fuse  themselves,  or  "  spread,"  as  it  is  termed,  through  the  pores  of  the  ma- 
teriaL  That  appearance  of  the  skin  which  accompanies  a  contusion,  and  is 
termed,"  black  and  blue,'"  is  a  similar  phenomenon — ^the  result  of  a  separation 
of  the  coloring  and  denser  matters  of  the  blood  from  the  waterj  portions,  by 
a  process  of  filtration  through  the  pores  of  the  tissues. 

In  chemical  operations,  coarse  sand,  or  cloth,  is  sometimes  used  to  form 
filters,  but  most  generally  a  variety  of  porous,  or  unsized  paper  (blotting- 
paper),  is  employed.  Writing-paper  can  not  be  used  for  filtration,  as  its  pores 
are  filled  up  with  glue,  or  starch.  For  a  like  reason,  ink  does  not  "  spread" 
on  this  kind  of  paper. 

A  paper  filter  is  prepared  by  folding  a  circular  piece  of  unsized  paper  into 
the  form  of  a  quadrant,  which  is  then  opened  to  form  a  cone.  It  is  generally 
fitted  into  a  fiinnel,  which  is  supported  upon  a  stand.    (See  Fig.  12.) 

Fig.  12. 


V 


A  filtered  liquid  is  termed  o,  filtrate. 
51.  En'dosmosis.— When  two  liquids  which  are  capable 
of  mixing  with  each  other,  as  alcohol  and  water,  are  sep- 


QuBSTioiffl.— Why  can  not "  sized,^  or  writing-paper,  be  used  for  filtration  ?    How  is  a 
paper  filter  prepared  ?    What  is  a  filtrate  ?    What  is  endosmoBh  ? 
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arated  by  a  substance,  or  partition  which  is  porous,  each 
will  pass  through  the  partition  in  opposite  directions,  in 
order  to  mix  with  the  other.  The  exchange,  however, 
always  takes  place  in  unequal  proportions,  so  that  the 
volume  of  one  liquid  increases  while  that  of  the  other 
diminishes.  This  phenomenon  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Endosmosis, 

The  name  Endosemose^  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  signifying  "  to  go  in,'''' 
is  applied  to  designate  the  stronger  current,  because  it  penetrates  into  the 
opposite  liquid ;  while  the  name  Exosmose,  which  signifies  '^  to  go  ott^"  is  ap- 
plied to  the  weaker  current. 
The  phenomena  of  endosmosis  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  ex- 
periments : — ^If  some  alcohol  be  placed  in  a 
bladder,  the  neck  of  which  is  tightly  tied, 
and  the  bladder  be  sunk  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  the  water  will  pass  into  the  bladder 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  distend  it,  even  to 
bursting. 

The  same  result  may  be  also  shown  more 
effectively  by  means  of  an  instrument  called 
the  endosmometer.  This  consists  (see  Fig. 
13)  of  a  bladder  filled  with  alcohol,  which 
is  tightly  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  tube  and 
inserted  in  a  vessel  of  water — ^the  tube  being 
sustained  in  a  vertical  position.  As  the 
water  introduces  itself  through  the  pores 
of  the  bladder  the  liquid  rises  in  the  glass 
tube,  and,  if  the  action  be  continued  suffi- 
ciently long,  it  will  rise  to  the  top  and  over- 
flow. Such  an  instrument  as  this  may  be 
kept  in  operation  a  long  time,  the  liquid 
flowing  continually  over  the  top  of  the  tube. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  water  is  passing 
.  from  without  into  the  bladder  to  reach  the 
I  alcohol,  a  very  small  quantity  of  alcohol  is 
[.M  passing  through  the  bladder  in  a  contrary 
direction  to  reach  the  water. 
The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  of  endosmosis  is  as  follows : — ^The 
pores  of  the  bladder,  or  any  other  like  substance,  are  merely  short  capillary 
tubes  through  which  the  water  passes  by  the  force  of  capillary  attraction. 
If  the  bladder  be  distended  with  air  and  sunk  under  water,  the  water  will  fill 
the  tubes,  but  will  not  discharge  itself  in  the  interior,  since  capillary  force 


QunnOKB.— What  is  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the  name  ?    What  ezperimentfi  iUus- 
trate  the  phenomena  of  endosmosis  ?    How  is  endosmosis  explained  ? 
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alone  can  not  establish  a  continaous  moyement.  But  when  the  bladi 
filled  with  alcohol,  the  case  is  different ;  since  the  alcohol  dissolyes  awa 
water  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the  interior,  and  thus  produces  a  constant  and 
current. 

The  reason  that  the  water  passes  in  more  rapidly  than  the  alcohol  j 
(mtj  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  adheres  more  strongly  to  the  wa 
the  bladder  than  the  alcohol  does — and  of  any  two  liquids,  that  which 
freely  wets  the  porous  dividing  partition  will  always  flow  in  the  6tr< 
current. 

Any  two  liquids  may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  action  of  endosmosis,  proi 
that  they  have  different  degrees  of  attraction  for  the  bladder,  and  a  si 
tendency  to  mix  with  each  other.  Thus,  in  the  above  experiment  a  soli 
of  gum,  of  salt,  or  of  sugar  in  water,  might  have  been  substituted  in  plac 
the  alcohol 

Yery  thin  plates  of  slate-stone,  or  of  baked  clay,  may  be  also  used  in  j 
of  a  bladder,  or  membrane. 

The  force  with  which  a  liquid  will  pass  through  a  p 
to  mingle  with  another  liquid  beyond  is  very  great — 
curring  in  some  instances  in  opposition  to  a  pressure 
from  forty  to  seventy  pounds  upon  a  square  inch. 

An  India-rubber  bottle,  filled  wi£h  sulphuric  ether,  and  carefully  clc 
will  gradually  empty  itself  if  placed  in  either  alcohol  or  water.  If  filled  ^ 
alcohol,  it  distends  itself  in  ether,  but  empties  itself  in  water;  if  filled  ^ 
water,  it  distends  when  placed  in  either  alcohol  or  ether. 

If  a  bladder  containing  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water  be  hung  up  in 
air,  the  water  will  gradually  escape  through  the  membrane,  leaving  the  str 
spirit  behind.  In  the  same  manner,  if  strong  alcohol  be  placed  in  a  w: 
glass  covered  with  porous  paper,  the  water  contained  in  it  escapes,  and 
spirit  increases  in  strength. 

Endosmotic  action  exercises  an  important  influence 
many  of  the  operations  of  chemistry,  and  of  animal  a 
vegetable  life. 

The  power  which  plants  possess  of  absorbing  nutritive  matter  from 
soil,  through  the  delicate  fibers  of  their  roots,  is  supposed  to  be  due  in  j: 
to  the  action  of  endosmosis. 

AU  nutriment  taken  up  by  the  organs  of  the  body,  reaches  the  interior 
the  system  by  passing  ihrottgh  animal  membranes  in  the  fluid  state.  0 
food  we  eat  passes  from  the  mouth  through  the  throat  to  the  stomach.  1 
structure  of  the  membranes  which  line  the  throat  is  such,  that  fluids  can  i 
pass  through  them,  but  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  intestines  i 

Questions. — ^What  determineB  the  rapidity  of  the  two  currents  in  endosmotic  actic 
Under  what  circumstances  will  different  liquids  exert  this  action?  Does  endosrac 
exert  an  influence  upon  chemical  and  physiological  operations  ?  What  are  illustrati( 
of  this  fact? 
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differently  constituted,  and  at  these  points  endosmotic  action  is  continuall/ 
and  energetically  going  on  within  us. 

Endosmotic  action  takes  place  between  diflferent  gases 
much  more  powerfully  than  between  different  liquids.  No 
matter  what  the  thickness,  or  thinness  of  the  porous  sub- 
stance separating  two  gases  may  be,  currents  are  estab- 
Ushed  through  it,  until  the  media  on  both  sides  have  the 
same  chemical  composition. 

The  following  simple  experiment  shows  this  action : — ^If  we  tie  over  the 
mouth  of  a  glass  jar  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  a  thin  sheet  of  India  rubber, 
and  expose  the  whole  to  the  air,  the  car-  P      -  . 

bonic  acid  will  pass  out  so  fast  that  the 
cover  will  be  depressed  by  the  external 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  almost  to  the 
bottom  of  the  jar.  (See  a,  Fig.  14.)  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  fill  the  jar  with  air, 
and  place  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid,  the  movement  takes  place  in  an 
opposite  direction — a  little  air  flows  out 
of  the  bottle  into  the  carbonic  acid,  but  so 
large  a  quantity  of  the  gas  passes  the 
opposite  way,  that  the  India  rubber  swells 
out,  and  caps  the  bottle  like  a  dome.  (See 
6,  Fig.  14.) 

52.  Diffusion  of  Cases.— Connected  with  this  subject 
is  another  interesting  class  of  phenomena,  known  as  the 
diffusion  of  gases. 

When  two  liquids  which  are  wanting  in  any  attraction 
for  each  other,  as  oil  and  water,  are  mixed  together,  they 
separate  after  standing  at  rest,  and  arrange  themselves 
according  to  their  specific  gravities,  the  heaviest  at  the 
bottom  and  the  lightest  at  the  top.  If,  however,  a 
light  and  heavy  gas  are  once  mixed  together,  no  sepa- 
ration takes  place,  but  the  two  remain  permanently  in- 
termingled. 

It  has  also  been  found  that  every  gas,  or  gaseous  mix- 
ture,  possesses   the    power    of   diffusing   itself  equally 


QuKsrrosB. — ^Does  endosinotic  action  take  place  between  different  gases  ?  Wliat  are 
illnstrations  of  it  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  diffusion  of  gases  ?  Uow  is  each  gas  affected 
as  regards  the  presence  of  another  gas  ? 
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through  every  other  gas  with  which  it  is  brought  in  co 
tact,  and  this,  too,  in  opposition  to  the  action  of  th< 
weight,  or  gravity. 

Thus,  carbonic  add  gas  is  twenty-two  times  heavier  tl 
hydrogen  gas,  but  if  a  jar  filled  with  hydrogen  be  placed  w 
its  mouth  downward  over  the  mouth  of  a  jar  filled  with  c 
bonic  acid,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15,  the  two  will  diffuse  th€ 
selves  so  completely  that  in  a  few  moments  each  jar  will  e 
tarn  equal  quantities  of  both  gases. 

Each    gas    appears   to    act    as    void, 
empty  space  for  another,  or,  in  other  wore 
it  spreads,  or  expands  into  the  space  occ 
pied  by  another  gas,  as  if  it  were  a  vacuu 
The  same  law  applies  also  to  vapors. 

Thus,  as  much  steam  can  be  forced  into  a  space  filled  \i 
dry  air,  as  into  a  space  absolutely  devoid  of  air,  or  any  otl 
substance. 

This  force,  or  law,  regulating  the  diflEusion  of  gases,  is  < 
of  great  practical  importance  in  the  operations  of  nature,  i 
is  often  referred  to  as  a  most  remarkable  evidence  of  des 
on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  Thus,  carbonic  acid,  which  i 
deadly  poison  when  inhaled,  is  one  and  a  half  times  heavier  than  comn 
air.  The  atmosphere  contains  about  one  part  in  two  thousand  of  this  ^ 
uniformly  diffused  through  it — the  same  quantity  being  present  in  air  ( 
lected  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  and  on  the  level  surface  of 
earth.  If  the  law  which  produces  such  a  complete  diffusion  were  suspend 
this  heavy  gas  would  accumulate  under  the  influence  of  gravitation  as  a  1 
or  layer  in  the  lower  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  render  the  inunediate  s 
face  of  the  earth  uninhabitable. 

By  reason  of  this  same  law  of  diffusion,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  whicl 
abundantly  formed  in  every  process  of  combustion  and  in  respiration,  and 
noxious  gases  discharged  from  sewers,  and  from  all  decaymg  matter,  are 
lently  and  speedily  dispersed,  and  prevented  fi'om  accumulating. 

The  equable  diffusion  of  vapor  of  water  through  the  atmosphere,  in 
cordance  with  the  same  law,  is"  no  less  important  than  the  diffusion  of  ga! 
But  for  such  diffusion,  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  would  have  assun 
the  condition  of  an  arid  desert.  Water  is  800  times  more  dense  than  air, 
the  particles  of  water  in  the  form  of  vapor  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  i 
diffusing  themselves  everywhere  throughout  its  substance,  give  rise  to 
phenomena  of  dew  and  rain. 

It  is  through  the  operation  of  this  principle,  also,  that  we  are  enabled 


Questions. — What  practical  bearing  has  the  law  of  diffuBion  upon  the  constitiitioi 
the  atnjosphere  ?  What  upon  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface  ?  How  is  it  tliat 
are  enabled  to  perceive  the  odor  of  volatile  substances  at  a  distance  ? 
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perceive  and  enjoy  at  a  distance  the  fragrant  odors  which  arise  from  volatile 
substances ;  and  were  its  action  suspended,  the  sense  of  smell  would  be  nearly 
unknown  to  ua 

53.  Diffusion  of  liquids.— Liquids  of  different  densities, 
which  are  susceptible  of  mixing,  will,  when  brought  in 
contact,  gradually  become  intermingled,  by  a  law  some- 
what resembling  that  which  governs  the  diffusion  of  gases. 

Thus,  if  pure  water  be  carefully  poured  upon  a  strong  solution  of  salt  or  of 
sugar,  the  lighter  fluid  will  at  first  float  upon  the  surface  of  the  heavier ;  but 
after  a  time  the  two  will  mingle  together  more  or  less  uniformly.  In  like 
manner,  a  drop  of  ink,  or  other  similar  coloring  matter,  wiU  diffuse  itself 
through  a  large  quantity  of  water. 

54.  Solution. — When  the  adhesion  between  the  parti- 
cles of  a  solid  and  those  of  a  fluid  is  more  powerful  than 
the  force  of  cohesion  which  binds  together  the  particles  of 
the  solid,  the  power  of  cohesion  will  be  entirely  overcome, 
or  suspended,  and  the  substance  is  said  to  dissolve,  or 
undergo  solution  in  the  liquid.  In  this  way  sugar  or  salt 
dissolves  in  water,  rosin  or  camphor  in  alcohol,  and  lead 
or  silver  in  mercury. 

A  body  is  said  to  be  insoluble  when  the  adhesive  force 
exerted  by  a  liquid  upon  its  particles,  is  not  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  cohesive  force  which  binds  them 
together. 

Any  thing  which  weakens  the  force  of  cohesion  in  a  solid  favors  solution. 
Thus,  if  a  substance  be  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  dissolves  more  quickly,  both 
from  the  larger  extent  of  surf3w»  which  it  exposes  to  the  action  of  the  liquid, 
and  from  the  partial  destruction  of  cohesion  between  its  particles.  In  the 
same  way  heat,  by  diminishing  the  force  of  cohesion,  generally  promotes  the 
process  of  solution.  Some  substances,  however,  as  lime,  for  example,  dis- 
solve more  freely  in  cold  than  in  warm  water. 

55.  Saturation. — When  a  liquid  has  dissolved  as  much 
of  a  solid  as  it  is  capable  of  doing,  it  is  said  to  be  satu- 
rated. When  this  occurs,  the  force  of  adhesion  between 
the  liquid  and  the  solid  becomes  reduced  to  an  equality 
with  the  force  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the 
solid,  and  the  act  of  solution  ceases. 

QmsnoNS. — Whtkt  is  understood  by  the  diffasion  of  liquids  ?    What  are  illustrations  of 
liquid  diffasion  f    What  is  solution  ?    When  is  a  body  said  to  be  insoluble  ?    What  cir- 
B  favor  the  solution  of  a  solid  ?    What  is  saturation  ? 
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ment  of  this  test,  a  difference  in  their  physical  or  chemical  composition  may 
be  at  once  recognized.* 

SECTION    III. 

ADHESION  AND  CAHLLAKY  ATTRACTION. 

47.  Adhesion  and  Chemical  Action.— The  force  of  ad- 
hesion is  exerted  between  substances  in  every. form  or 
condition.  When  it  occurs  between  solids,  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  that  resistance  to  motion  which  is  termed 
friction. 

As  a  general  rule,  friction  is  greater  between  surfaces 
of  the  same  substances  than  between  those  of  unlike  sub- 
stances. Thus  an  iron  axle  moving  in  an  iron  box  or 
socket,  experiences  a  greater  amount  of  friction  than  if 
revolving  in  a  brass  socket. 

We  reduce  the  amount  of  friction  between  two  surfaces  by  interposing  some 
substances,  like  grease,  oil,  black-lead,  eta,  the  particles  of  which  have  very 
little  cohesion. 

The  valuable  properties  of  cements  and  mortars  depend 
entirely  upon  the  operation  of  the  force  of  adhesion.  The 
fact,  also,  that  different  kinds  of  cement  are  required  for 
joining  together  different  materials,  proves  that  adhesion 
acts  with  varying  degrees  offeree  between  different  kinds 
of  matter. 

Thus,  glue  or  gum  may  be  used  for  joining  pieces  of  paper  or  wood,  but 


*  The  following  is  the  scale  of  hardness  generally  adopted : — 

1.  Talc  6.  Feldspar. 

2.  Compact  gypsum.  7.  Limpid  qaartz. 
8.  Calcareous  spar.       .  8.  Topaz. 

4.  Fluor  spar.  9.  Sapphire,  et  Conmdmn. 

5.  Apatite  (phosphate  of  lime).  10.  Diamond. 

Each  of  these  minerals  is  harder  than  those  which  precede  it,  and  is  sofker  than  any 
which  follow  it 

Teachers  and  papHs  can,  with  the  exception  of  No.  10,  the  diamond,  easily  obtain  the 
materials  necessary  to  construct  the  scale  of  hardness  as  aboye  given.  It  may  also  he  ob- 
tained, put  up  in  a  neat  box,  of  most  philosophical  instruments  dealers,  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense. 

QuBSTiowB.— In  what  manner  is  the  force  of  adhesion  exerted?  What  is  friction? 
Under  what  circumstances  is  friction  the  greatest  ?  How  may  friction  be  diminished  ?  To 
what  are  the  valuable  properties  of  cements  and  mortars  due?  What  facts  prove  the 
varying  force  of  adhesion? 
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they  will  not  answer  for  cementing  glass  or  chiha ;  while  for  the  union  of 
marble,  brick,  or  stone,  a  cement  containing  lime  is  required. 

Generally,  the  force  of  adhesion  is  inferior  in  strength 
to  the  force  of  cohesion  :  but  in  some  instances  the  oppo- 
site is  true. 

Thus,  in  detaching  glue  from  the  sur&ce  of  wood,  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens that  portions  of  the  wood  are  torn  off  by  the  glue,  on  account  of  the 
force  of  adhesion  between  the  two  bdOies  proving  stronger  than  the  force  of 
cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  wood. 

The  property  of  water  to  adhere  to  solid  sur&ees  and  wet  them,  and  the 
rapid  diffusion  of  a  drop  of  oil  over  the  sur&ce  of  water,  are  illustrations  of 
the  force  of  adhesion  between  solids  and  liquids,  and  between  different 
liquids. 

Some  expepments  seem  to  show  that  the  force  of  adhesion  may  even  over- 
come the  force  of  affinity  imder  some  circumstances.  Thus,  when  vinegar 
is  filtered  through  pure  quartz  sand,  the  first  portion  th&t  runs  through  is  de- 
prived of  nearly  all  its  acid,  and  the  vinegar  will  not  pass  through  unchanged 
until  the  sand  has  become  charged  with  add. 

48.  Surface  Action. — As  adhesion  takes  place  solely  bcr 
tween  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  it  is  evident  that  whatever 
circumstances  atfect  surface  must  essentially  influence  the 
exertion  of  the  force  of  adhesion.  It  has  accordingly  been 
found  that  by  minutely  subdividing  a  body,  and  thus  in- 
creasing its  extent  of  surface,  we  generally  increase  the 
effect  of  adhesion. 

A  cubic  inch  of  matter  cut  into  little  cubes,  each  l-2400th  of  an  inch  on 
the  edge,  will  exhibit  a  surface  of  exactly  100  square  feet 

All  pulverized  bodies,  by  reason  of  their  great  extent  of  surface,  attract 
moisture,  or  the  vapor  of  water,  and  also  air,  so  that  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere they  increase  in  weight  to  a  considerable  extent 

A  most  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  extent  of  surface  facilitates  the 
action  of  adhesion  is  found  in  the  case  of  charcoal.  When  wood  is  heated 
apart  from  the  air,  certain  portions  of  matter  which  compose  its  structure  are 
driven  off  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  and  the  charcoal,  which  remains  behind, 
is  left  full  of  little  pores,  or  openings.  In  this  way  an  enormous  extent  of 
surface  is  acquired,  so  much  so,  that  a  cubic  inch  of  good  charcoal  is  esti- 
mated to  have  a  surface  of  at  least  a  hundred  square  feet  By  reason  of  such 
an  extended  surface,  the  effect  of  the  force  of  adhesion  existing  between  char- 


QuEsnoNS.— Why  is  not  glae  suitable  for  cementing  glass  or  china  ?  Does  the  force  of 
adhesion  ever  prove  superior  to  the  force  of  cohesion?  What  are  illustrations  of  adhe- 
sion hetvreen  solids  and  liquids?  What  influeu'^e  has  surface  upon  adhesion?  Why  do 
most  pulverized  substances  attract  moisture  ?  How  does  charcosil  illustrate  the  influence 
of  surface  upon  the  force  of  adhesion  ? 
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Thus,  iron  placed  in  diluted  add  disappears  in  it,  but  the  resulting  liquid 
does  not  contain  iSnely  divided  iron,  but  a  finely  divided  compound  of  irou 
and  the  acid,  which  possesses  entirely  diflferent  properties  firom  either  of  its 
constituents. 

Solution  differs  also  from  chemical  combination  in  the  varying  proportions 
in  which  it  occurs,  according  to  temperature,  eta  Thus,  a  given  quantity  of 
water  at  the  boihng  temperature  will  dissolve  nearly  four  hundred  times  more 
saltpetre  than  it  can  at  a  temperature  of  60° ;  but  in  chemical  combinations 
the  propprtions  in  which  bodies  unite  are  fixed  and  invariable. 


SECTION   IV. 

CEYSTALLIZATION. 

58.  Crystals. — The  particles  of  most  substances,  in  pass- 
ing from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  condition,  have  a  tendency  to 
arrange  themselves  into  regular  and  symmetrical  forms, 
each  different  substance  assuming  always  a  peculiar  shape, 
from  which  it  never  essentially  varies.  Such  regular  geo- 
metrical solids  are  termed  Crystals. 

The  number  of  known  crystalline  forms  is  much  smaller  than  the  num- 
ber of  substances  which  are  capable  of  crystallizing,  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  crystals  of  various  kinds  of  matter  may  possess  the  same  form.  No 
substance,  however,  has  ever  been  found  to  be  capable  of  assuming  indiffer- 
ently any  form,  but  most  substances  are  restricted  to  one  form  of  crystal 
and  its  modifications.  This  circumstance  enables  us,  very  often,  to  identify 
a  substance,  or  determine  its  composition,  simply  by  the.  shape  of  its  crystals. 
Por  example,  common  salt  always  crystallizes  in  cubes,  alum  in  octohedrons, 
saltpeter  in  six-sided  prisms,  Epsom  salts  in  four-sided  prisms,  and  so  on. 

59.  Amor'phous  Bodies. — A  solid  whose  particles  are  ar- 
ranged irregularly,  and  which  possesses  no  definite  exter- 
nal form,  is  said  to  he  amorphous  (i.  e.,  without  form). 

Every  solid  body  is  either  amorphous,  or  crystalline,  and  many  bodies  exist 
in  both  of  these  conditions.  Thus,  carbon,  in  the  form  of  charcoal  and  lamp- 
black, is  amorphous,  but  in  the  form  of  the  diamond  it  is  crystalline. 

60.  Formation  of  Crystals. — The  usual  method  of  ob- 
taining crystals  is  to  form  a  strong  solution  of  the  sub- 
stance in  hot  water,  as  most  bodies  dissolve  more  freely  in 
water  when  it  is  at  an  elevated  temperature  than  when 

QmBBTiows.— What  are  crystals  ?  Can  a  substance  In  crystallizing  assume  indiflferenUy 
any  form  ?  What  are  amorphous  bodies  ?  Can  a  substance  be  both  crystalline  and  amor- 
phous ?    What  is  the  usual  method  of  obtaining  crystals  ? 
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cold.  As  the  Kqnid  cools,  and  the  force  of  cohesion  gra- 
dually begins  to  resume  the  ascendancy,  the  separated 
particles  of  the  solid  have  time  to  select,  as  it  were,  the 
arrangement  they  will  assume,  and  crystals  are  formed. 

When  a  solid  is  melted,  or  made  to  assume  a  liquid 
form  by  heating,  and  allowed  to  cool  quietly,  its  particles 
also,  in  most  instances,  assume  a  crystalHne  arrangement. 

niastrations  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  crystalline  fracture  of  zinc  and 
antimony.    Sulphur,  also,  ciystallizes  beautifiilly  on  cooling  after  fusion.         * 

Water,  in  freezing;  or  assuming  the  solid  condition,  often  shoots  into  beau- 
tiful crystals,  as  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  snow-flakes  which  fall  dur- 
ing a  period  of  intense  cold,  beneath  a  microscope.  These  crystals  may 
also,  under  &yorable  circumstances,  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  by  placing 
the  flake  upon  a  dark  body  cooled  below  32^  F.  Fig.  16  represents  some  of 
the  yaried  and  beautiful  forms  of  snow  crysteds. 

Fig.  16. 


The  same  crystals  which  appear  ui  snow,  exist  also  ui  ice,  but  they  are 
BO  blended  together  that  their  symmetiy  is  lost  in  the  compact  mass.  When 
water  freezes,  its  particles  all  arrange  themselves  in  ranks  and  lines  which 
cross  each  other  at  angles  of  60  and  120  degrees.  This  may  be  seen  by 
examining  the  surface  of  water  in  a  saucer  while  freezing. 

If  we  fracture  thin  ice,  by  allowing  a  pole,  or  weight  to  fidl  upon  it,  the 
fracture  will  have  more,  or  less  of  regularity,  being  generally  in  the  form  of 
a  star,  with  six  equidistant  radii,  or  angles  of  60°. 

Another  beautiftd  illustration  of  the  crystallization  of  water  in  freezing,  is 
seen  in  the  firost-work  upon  windows  in  winter,  caused  by  the  congelation 

QuMTioxs. — ^What  peculiarities  of  crystallization  does  water  present  in  freezing?  'Has 
ice  a  crfstalline  structnre  ?  What  occasions  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  ftost-work 
ttpon  windows,  etc,  in  winter? 
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of  tho  vapor  of  the  room  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  surCice  of 
the  glass.  All  these  frost-work  figures  are  limited  by  the  laws  of  crystalli- 
zation, and  the  lines  which  bound  them,  form  among  themselves  no  angles 
but  those  of  30°,  60°  and  120°. 

When  a  substance  has  been  converted,  through  the  ac- 
tion of  heat,  into  a  vapor  or  gas,  and  then  by  cooling  is 
caused  to  change  back  again  at  once  into  the  solid  state, 
its  particles  arrange  themselves  so  as  to  form  crystals. 

Thus,  camphor,  or  sulphur,  if  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  will  be  first  con- 
verted into  vapor,  and  then  deposited  in  a  ring  of  crystals  higher  up,  at  the 
first  point  where  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  low. 

In  general,  it  is  important  to  the  process  of  crystalliza- 
tion that  the  liquid  from  which  the  solid  body  is  separating 
should  not  be  shaken  or  disturbed,  but  when  the  forces 
of  cohesion  and  adhesion  aro  nearly  balanced,  as  in  a  sat- 
urated solution,  it  seems  necessary  that  some  slight  mo- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  liquid  in  order  to  initiate  the 
process,  which  does  not  commence  at  all  in  a  state  of 
absolute  rest. 

Thus,  a  saturated  hot  solution  of  Glauber's  «alt,  if  allowed  to  cool  in  per- 
fect stillness,  will  remain  liquid  as  long  as  the  stillness  is  preserved,  but 
tho  slightest  movement  or  tremor — even  a  wave  of  the  hand  through  tho 
air  in  its  vicinity — will  instantly  transform  the  solution  into  a  solid  mass, 
some  of  the  water  entering  into  the  composition  of  tho  crystals,  and  somo 
being  retained  by  interstices  in  their  structure.  In  the  same  manner,  water 
may  be  cooled  eight,  or  ten  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  and  yet  remain 
liquid ;  but  the  slightest  disturbance,  even  a  vibration  of  the  vessel,  will 
cause  it  to  freeze  (crystallize)  instantaneously. 

The  more  slowly  a  liquefied  body  is  brought  back  to  a 
solid  state,  and  the  more  the  liquid  is  kept  at  rest  after 
the  process  of  crystallization  has  commenced,  the  smaller 
will  be  the  number  and  the  larger  the  size  of  the  crystals 
produced  ;  but  when  the  solution  is  caused  to  solidify  very 
quickly,  the  crystals  are  numerous,  but  small  and  imper- 
fect. 

In  tho  first  case  the  particles  of  the  solidifymg  body  have  time  to  arrange 
themselves  regularly  upon  each  other ;  but  in  the  latter  instance  the  solidili- 


QtJtBTiONS.— Under  what  other  circumstances  may  crystallization  take  place  ?  What 
arc  importjiiit  rcquieitcs  in  the  process  of  crystallization  ?  What  facts  illustrate  these  con- 
ditions ?    Under  what  circumstances  will  crystals  be  perfect,  and  when  imperfect  ? 
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cat^on  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  particles  attach  themselves  irregfidarly, 
and  interlace  with  each  other  in  every  direction.  In  this  consists  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  "  sugar,"  or  "  rock  candy"  and  loa^  or  granulated  sugar ;  be- 
tween the  fine  grained  statuary  marble  and  crystallized  "  spar." 

Crystals  have  always  a  tendency  to  fasten  upon  any 
foreign  substance  that  occupies  a  prominent  position  in 
the  liquid  which  affords  them,  a  circumstance  which  is 
applied  to  many  useful  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Illustrations  of  this  are  seen  in  the  formation  of  the  somewhat  familiar  or- 
nament known  as  the  "  alum  basket,"  and  in  the  strings  which  are  stretched 
across  the  vessels  in  which  pure  solutions  of  sugar  crystallizo  in  the  manu- 
facture of  '  *  rock  candy. "  When  only  two  or  three  very  minute  crystals  can  bo 
deposited,  it  is  usual  to  place  a  piece  of  thread  or  some  other  suitable  sub- 
stance in  the  liquor ;  and  upon  this  support  the  crystals,  if  anywhere,  will  bo 
found.  In  this  way  the  chemist  is  enabled  to  draw  together  and  collect 
readily  the  smallest  quantities  that  can  be  thrown  down  from  a  solution. 

Nothing  can  be  moro  beautiful  than  to  watch  the  progress  of  crystallization 
as  it  takes  place  when  we  suspend  a  series^  or  network  of  threads  in  a  hot 
saturated  solution  of  alum,  and  then  allow  the  liquor  to  cool  slowly.  Tho 
minute  invisible  atoms  are  graduall^rawn  together  toward  the  foundation 
thus  afforded,  and  presently  little  glittering  specks  may  be  discerned  entan- 
gled among  the  fibers,  or  studding  the  network  of  tho  threads.  If  the  pro- 
cess be  well  managed,  these  specks  increase  steadily  in  size,  by  the  regular 
ad(tition  of  firesh  atoms  to  every  part;  but  if  the  temperature  be  not  attended 
to,  or  the  solution  be  improperly  disturbed,  they  increase  chiefly  in  numbers, 
and  the  larger  crystals  are  apt  to  be  disfigured  by  adhering  to  small  ones.* 

61.  Pnrificatiott  by  Crystallization. — A  substance  in 
crystallizing  has  a  tendency  to  purify,  or  separate  itself 
from  any  foreign  substances  which  may  have  been  mingled 
with  it.     Crystalline  form  is,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  a 


*  "  The  beautiful  crystalline  masses  that  are  sometimes  seen  in  dra^sts*  windows, 
can  not  be  produced  without  the  greatest  care  and  attention,  each  crystrfl  being  separated 
from  the  liquor  when  it  has  attained  a  sufficient  size,  and  being  placed  alone  in  a  shallow 
pan,  perfectly  ^azed,  at  a  temperature  carefully  regulated,  and  under  a  solution  of  a 
specified  strength.  It  is  then  turned  over  from  day  to  day,  as  otherwise  the  face  in  con. 
tact  with  the  pan  would  be  prevented  from  increasing,  and  a  deformed  crystal  would  re- 
salt  It  is  also  carefully  supplied  with  fresh  solution  from  time  to  time :  because,  if  that 
around  it  were  exhausted,  its  most  prominent  angles  would  be  re-dissolved.  By  neglect- 
ing these  precautions,  deformed  or  monstrous  crystals  are  obtained,  and  are  exhibited, 
perhaps,  as  often  as  the  perfect  ones.  Crystalline  masses  of  the  blue  sulphate  *of  copper, 
the  red  chromate  of  potash,  of  alum,  and  some  other  chemical  compounds,  may  be  pro- 
duced of  almost  any  magnitude  that  is  desired." 

QtTESTioxB. — ^How  does  interrupted  crystallization  affect  the  physical  character  of  a 
body?  What  curious  tendency  do  crystals  exhibit  in  separating  from  a  solution?  What 
practical  application  of  this  is  made  in  the  arts  ? 
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guaranty  of  purity,  or  at  least  of  the  absence  of  adultera- 
tion ;  and  hence,  in  medicine,  and  in  the  arts,  many  sub- 
stances are  subjected  to  tedious  and  expensive  processes  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  cause  them  to  assume  this  form. 

Sea-water,  in  addition  to  salt,  contains  a  varietur  of  other  substances,  but 
by  the  process  of  evaporating  the  salt  water  and  crystallizing  the  salt^  most 
of  these  impurities  are  separated.  A  single  crystallization  gives  the  salt  suf- 
ficiently pure  for  commercial  purposes,  but  to  render  it  perfectly  pure,  it  is 
necessary  to  re-dissolve  the  first  crystals  in  pure  water  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess of  crystallization  several  times. 

This  principle  may  be  demonstrated  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  we  dis- 
solve a  small  quantity  of  common  salt  and  saltpetre  in  warm  water,  and  al- 
low the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly,  the  two  substances,  which  are  intimately 
united  in  the  solution,  will  separate  completely  fi^om  each  other  in  crystal- 
lizing— ^the  saltpetre  assuming  the  form  of  long  needles  or  prisms,  and  the 
common  salt  the  form  of  cubes.  It  is  in  this  way  that  saltpeter  is  purified 
preparatory  to  being  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  gunpowder. 

If  two  bodies,  however,  which  crystallize  in  the  same 
form,  be  mingled  in  solutioiwthey  can  not  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  crystallization. 

The  difference  in  the  crystallizing  properties  of  silver  and  lead  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  a  recent  invention  for  separating  a  small  quantity  of 
sQver  which  exists  in  almost  all  the  ores  of  lead.  The  two  metals  are  melted 
and  allowed  to  cool  slowly ;  the  silver,  forming  into  crystals  more  easily  than 
the  lead,  solidifies  firsts  and  the  lead  remaining  is  poured  oS, 

62.  Change  in  Bulk.— Many  substances  in  crystallizing, 
or  in  passing  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  experience  a 
change  in  bulk. 

Water,  at  the  moment  of  congelation,  increases  in  bulk,  and  expands  with 
an  almost  irresistible  force.  As  an  illustration,  the  following  experiment 
may  be  quoted : — Cast-iron  bomb-shells,  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  and  two 
inches  thick,  -^ere  filled  with  water,  and  their  apertures  or  fiise-holes  firmly 
plugged  with  iron  bolts.  Thus  prepared,  they  were  exposed  to  the  severe 
cold  of  a  Canadian  winter,  at  a  temperature  of  about  19°  below  zera  At 
the  moment  the  water  fix)ze,  the  iron  plugs  were  violently  thrust  out,  and  the 
ice  protruded,  and  in  some  instances  the  shells  burst  asunder,  thus  demon-, 
strating  the  enormous  interior  pressure  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
water  assuming  a  solid  state. 


QiTEBTiONS.— Can  two  substances  in  solution  be  separated  from  each  other  by  the  act 
of  crystallization  ?  What  are  practical  illustrations  of  this  principle  ?  Under  what  circum- 
Btances  will  crystallization  fail  to  effect  separation  ?  "What  physical  change  freqaently 
accompanies  crystallization  ?    Illustrate  this  action  in  the  case  of  water. 
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One  thousand  parts  of  water  at  32""  become  dilated  by 
freezing  to  1063  parts. 

Iron,  in  pasEuig  finom  a  melted  to  a  solid  state,  expands  in  the  saxne  maimer 
as  water,  a  &ct  which  readers  this  metal  most  suitable  for  cqptuig& 

Other  sabstances,  however,  present  equally  remarkable  instaaces  of  oon- 
tractioB  'm  passing  fiom  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state,  of  which  gold  and  lead  are 
illostratioDs;  hence  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  with  either  of  these  metals  a 
fine  <»sting  from  a  mould. 

63.  lother  liqnor. — ^When  a  substance  separates  itself 
in  part  from  a  liquid  by  crystallization,  the  solution  re- 
maining behind  is  termed  the  Mother  Liquor. 

64  Water  ef  Crystallisation.— Some  substances  are  not 
capable  of  assuming  a  orjrstalline  form  until  they  have 
chemically  combined  with  a  certain  definite  amount  of 
water,  termed  the  watkb  of  gbtstallization.  This 
water  is  not  essential  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
substance,  but  merely  to  its  existence  in  the  form  of 
crystals. 

.  Thus,  a  crystal  of  alum  contains  nearly  one  half  its  weight  of  water  chemi- 
cally combined  with  it.  Without  this  water,  alum  could  not  assume  the  ciys- 
taUineform,  although  it  would  retain  an  its  chemical  properties  unchanged. 
The  existence  of  the  water  of  ciystallization  in  alum  may  be  ezperimentaUy 
shown  by  placing  a  smaU  crystal  of  this  substance  upon  a  hot  surface^  when 
it  will  be  dbeerved  to  foam  and  melt^  and  finaUy  settle  down  into  a  white 
porous  mass.  The  foaming  is  occasioned  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  of 
cryBtallization. 

65.  Ef'flo-reg'cenee . — Some  substances  containing  water 
of  crystallization,  part  with  it  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  crumble  down  to  a  fine  powder.  This  action 
is  termed  Efflorescence. 

If  we  place  half  an  ounce  of  crystalline  Glauber's  salts  in  a  warm  place,  it 
will  soon  lose  its  transparency,  and  finally  crumble  into  a  white  powder, 
weighing  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  This  loss  of  weight  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  evaporation  of  the  chemically  combined  water  which  imparted  to  the 
salt  its  transparency  and  crystalline  form.  Common  salt,  and  saltpetre,  on 
the  contrary,  if  tres^ted  in  a  similar  way,  undergo  no  change  in  either  appear- 
ance, or  weight,  because  they  contain  no  water  of  crystaUization. 

66.  Del-i-ques'eenee. — When  a  crystalline  substance, 

QtmrioxB. — ^To  what  extent  wiU  water  expand  in  freezing?  Why  is  iron  eminently 
nitible  for  fine  castings,  and  gold  and  lead  unsuitable?  What  is  a  mother  liquor? 
What  is  water  of  crystallization  ?   What  is  efflorescence  ?   What  is  dellquesoenoe  t 
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on  exposure  to  air,  absorbs  water,  and  becomes  converted 
thereby  into  a  liquid,  or  semi-liquid  mass,  it  is  said  to 
deliquesce,  and  the  phenomenon  is  termed  Deliquescence. 

67.  De-crep-i-la'tion. — Some  substances,  when  crystal- 
lized rapidly  from  a  solution,  frequently  inclose  mechan- 
ically within  their  texture  small  quantities  of  the  mother 
liquor,  the  expansion  of  which,  when  heated,  bursts  tbe 
crystals  with  a  sort  of  crackling  explosion.  This  pheno- 
menon is  known  by  the  name  of  Decrepitation. 

This  result  may  be  exhibited  bj  throwing  a  small  quantity  of  common 
salt,  which  has  been  crystallized  rapidly,  upon  a  heated  sur&ce.  If  the  salt, 
however,  has  been  crystallized  by  dow  evaporation,  it  will  not  decrepitate. 

68.  Native  Crystals. — ^The  mineral  kingdom  presents  us  with  the 
most  splendid  examples  of  ciystallized  bodies,  many  of  which  the  chemist  i3 
able  to  artificially  reproduce  in  his  laboratory.  Within  the  test  few  years^ 
K.  Ebelman,  an  eminent  French  chemist,  has  succeeded  in  producing  some 
of  the  most  valuable  gems — as,  for  example,  the  emerald  and  the  ruby — by 
mixing  together  in  proper  proportions  the  elementary  substances  which  enter 
into  their  composition,  and  then  exposing  the  compound  to  the  long-continued 
and  intense  heat  of  a  furnace  used  for  baking  porcelain. 

Some  native  crystals,  however,  seem  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  arf  to 
imitate.  Of  these,  the  diamond  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  This  body 
consists  of  pure  carbon  (the  same  substance  with  which  we  are  familiar  aa 
charcoal  and  as  black-lead),  but  which  can  not  be  either  fused  o{  dissolved, 
and  consequently  can  not  be  crystallized  by  any  means  at  present  known. 
Such  means  have  been  eagerly  sought  for,  however,  since  the  discovery  of 
the  composition  of  the  diamond,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  at  some  period  be  discovered. 

The  most  perfect  crystals  of  gems  are  met  with  in  nature  of  only  a  moder- 
ate size.  The  larger  ones  are  less  clear,  and  wanting  in  transparency  and 
luster.  The  emerald,  sufficiently  pure  for  jewelry,  does  not  often  exceed  an 
inch  in  length,  and  seldom  so  much  as  this.  Transparent  sapphires  above  an 
inch  in  length  are  very  rare.  Crystals  of  quartz  are  sometimes  found  of  very- 
large  size.  One  at  Milan  measures  3^  feet  in  length,  5^  in  circumference, 
and  weighs  870  pounds. 

69.  Formation  of  Crystals  in  Solid  Bodies.— A  very  re- 
markable change,  a  variety  of  crystallization,  sometimes 
takes  place  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  particles 
of  solid  bodies,  without  their  undergoing  any  alteration 

Questions.— What  is  decrepitation  ?  Where  are  the  most  splendid  examples  of  crystal- 
lized bodies  to  be  met  with  ?  Are  any  native  crystals  capable  of  being  reproduced  by 
art  ?  What  cr3rstallized  body  can  not  be  imitated  ?  What  remarkable  change  sometimea 
takes  pla^a  in  the  pertielos  of  solid  bodiss  ? 
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from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state.  This  subject  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  its  investigation  hiEis  furnished  a 
partial  solution  of  some  phenomena  that  were  once  re- 
garded as  inexplicable. 

The  simplest  Olustratioii  of  thia  tadaoo.  is  to  be  fi>and  in  the  case  of  sogar. 
When  Hiis  sabstaooe  is  melted  and  allowed  to  oool,  it  fi>rms  a  peifectlj  trans- 
pareat,  liard  mass,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  dystalline  arrangement ;  but 
after  some  months  it  loses  its  transparency,  becomes  white,  crystalline,  and 
britfle.  Similar  changes  take  place  also  in  many  other  bodies,  bat  in  cases 
of  this  character  the  cause  which  produced  the  resolt  described  is  not  cer- 
tainly known,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  the  action  of  scTeral  forces. 

The  following  iUnstrations  are  of  a  somewhat  dififerent  character.  If  we 
sabmit  a  piece  of  metal,  even  the  toughest^  to  kmg-continaed  hammering,  or 
jarring,  the  atoms,  or  particles  of  which  it  is  composed,  seem  to  take  on  a 
new  arrangement,  and  the  metal  giadiially  loses  lUl  its  tenacity,  flexibility, 
malleability,  and  ductility,  and  becomes  brittle. 

The  surfiKse  of  a  fresh  fracture,  under  such  drcumstancea,  exhibits  a  dis- 
tinctly crystalline  structure.  The  tenacity  of  a  metal  thus  rendered  brittle 
may  be  restored  again  in  great  measure  by  heating  and  slowly  cooUngp— a 
process  known  in  the  arts  as  ^  annealing.'* 

A  great  number  of  other  instances  illustratiye  of  the  effect  of  jarring  and 
concussion  on  the  structure  of  metals,  might  also  be  adduced.  (Coppersmiths^ 
who  form  vessels  of  brass  and  copper  by  the  hammer  alone,  can  work  on  them 
only  for  a  short  time  before  they  require  annealing ;  otherwise  they  would 
cradE  and  fly  into  pieces. 

Por  similar  reasons,  a  cannon  can  only  be  fired  a  certain  number  of  times 
before  it  wHl  burst,  and  a  cannon  which  has  been  long  in  use,  although  ap- 
parently sound,  is  always  condenmed  and  broken  up.  The  tone  of  a  bell, 
during  the  two  or  three  first  years  of  use,  uniformly  increases  in  strength, 
owing  probably  to  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the  particles  under  the 
hammering  action  in  ringing. 

A  more  important  illustralion,  and  one  that  more  closely  affects  our  inter- 
ests, is  the  liability  of  raihoad  car-axles  and  wheels  to  break  from  the  same 
caoseL  A  car-axle,  afi»r  a  long  lapse  of  time  and  use,  is  ahnost  certain  to 
break. 

The  explanation  of  these  changes,  especially  in  the  case  of  iron,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— ^The  particles  of  cast-iron,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  are  crystals, 
more  or  less  perfect  in  form,  and  aggregated  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion. 
In  the  conversion  of  cast-iron  into  wrought-iron,  each  crystal  by  heating,  ham- 
mering, and  rolling,  is  gradually  elongated  into  a  thread,  so  that  wrought-iron 
is  an  aggregation  of  fibers  (fibrous  iron,  as  it  is  sometimes  called),  or  a  series 
of  threads  kept  together  by  the  force  of  cohesion*    When  now  a  bar  of  cold, 

QuBsnoxB. — Give  an  illastratlon.  How  is  the  strength  of  iron  and  other  metals  affected 
by  hammering,  jarring,  etc.  ?  Under  what  circnmstancee  will«annon  burst,  and  railway 
Azies  break  ?    What  explanation  has  been  given  of  these  phenomena  ? 
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wrought,  or  fibrous  iron  is  made  to  yibrate  by  shocks  oommunicated  either 
hy  blows  of  a  hammer,  or  by  the  rappmg  of  any  part  of  a  machine,  or  by  the 
continued  rolling  and  jarring  of  a  railway  car  upon  the  rails,  the  little  fine 
threads,  or  fibers  snap  one  by  one,  and  the  particles  return  to  their  original 
crystalline,  or  granular  state^  and  by  this  change  the  entiro  mass  is  rendered 
brittle. 

70.  Primary  Pormi  of  Cryitah,— The  apparently  innu- 
merable variety  of  figures  which  various  substances  as- 
sume in  crystaUizing,  may  all  be  referred  to  a  few  regular 
and  fundamental  forms. 

Each  substance  has  a  characteristic  form  of  crystal, 
which  is  termed  its  Primary  Form. 

Variations  of  this  original  form,  which  may  take  place 
to  any  extent  so  long  as  a  correspondence  of  angles  is 
preserved,  are  termed  Secondary  Forms, 

The  number  of  primary  or  fundamental  forms  to  which, 
all  other  crystalline  solids  may  be  referred  is  six — ^the 
cube,  the  square  prism,  the  right  rectangular  prism^  the 
oblique  rhombic  prism,  the  oblique  rhomboidal  prism,  and 
the  hexagonal  prism,  or  rhombohedron. 

The  number  of  secondary  forms  is  almost  innumerable, 
all  of  which  are  modifications  of  the  six  primary  forms. 

Thus,  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  found  crystallized  in  more  than  six  hun- 
dred different  secondary  forms,  but  all  of  them  are  related  to  each  other,  and 
are  derivable  from  one  original  primary  figure,  the  rhombohedron. 

The  study  of  the  geometrical  relations  of  the  dififerent  crystalline  forms  to 
each  other,  belongs  to  the  science  of  crystallograpby.  The  inyestigations  of 
chemistry,  however,  have  contributed  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  forces  which  govern  the  production  of  crystals,  and  have  furnished  some 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  several  atoms,  each  invisible  on  account 
of  its  minuteness,  should  arrange  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and  in 
the  fitting  place,  so  as  to  build  up  a  cubical  or  prismatic  crystal,  rather  than 
an  incoherent  mass,  shapeless  and  devoid  of  regularity. 

71.  Theory  of  Crystallixation.— It  is  supposed  that  the 
atoms,  or  molecules  which  mate  up  the  body  of  a  crystal, 
are  possessed  of  polarity  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  the  atoms  are  like  the  two  opposite  poles 

QuESTiOKS.— What  is  understood  by  primary  and  secondary  forms  of  crystals  ?  How- 
many  primary,  or  fundamental  forms  of  crystals  are  recognized "!  How  many  secondary 
forms  exist?  Give  an  illustration  of  the  primary  and  secondary  forms  of  carbonatt  of 
lime.    Explain  the  general  theory  of  crystallization. 
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of  a  magnet,  endowed  with  opposite  forces.  Fio.  il. 
The  action  of  these  forces  compels  the  atom^ 
in  assuming  its  place  in  a  crystal,  to  maintain 
a  certain  direction  as  respects  the  contiguous 
particles  (see  Fig.  17),  in  the  same  way  that 
the  action  of  the  magnetic  forces  on  a  bar  of 
steel  compels  it  to  maintain  a  constant  direc- 
tion as  regards  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

That  the  strengtii  ot  the  directive  force  which  influences 
the  atoms  of  matter  to  assume  a  symmetrical  arrangement 
is  not  feeble  or  inagnificant,  is  dearly  shown  by  the  enor- 
mous power  which  crystallizing  action  exerts.  Thus,  the  expansive  force 
of  water  in  freezing,  illustrations  of  which  are  most  familiar,  is  due  entirely  to 
a  re-arrangement  of  the  particles  in  crystallizing,  and  a  consequent  occupa- 
tion of  more  space. 

The  direction  in  which  the  supposed  polar  forces  act,  or 
the  lines  in  which  the  particles  arrange  themselves  in  or- 
der to  build  up  symmetrical  solids,  are  termed  the  axes 
of  the  crystal. 

Yariations  in  the  number  or  arrangement  of  these  lines  or  axes,  necessarily 
modify  the  geometrical  form  of  the  crystal,  and  a  consideration  of  the  relation 
which  the  multitude  of  crystalline  forms  sustain  to  each  other      -piQ.  18. 
through  their  axes,  or  symmetrical  lines  of  formation,  has  en- 
abled us  to  select  six  primary  forms  from  which  all  the  others 
may  be  derived. 

Thus,  in  the  first  primary  form,  Fig.  18,  which  is  the  cubical, 
or  r^;ular  fOTm,  there  are  three  axes,  a  a  a,  all  equal  and  cross-  LI 
ing  each  other  at  the  center  of  the  ciystal  at  right  angles.  The  same  arrange- 
ment of  axes  holds  good  in  all  the  secondary  forms  which  are  derived  from  this 
primary  form ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  are  all  regular.  In  the  second 
primary  form,  the  square  prism,  Fig.  19,  there  are  three  axes,  all  of  them  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  but  only  two,  a  a,* a  a,  are  of  equal  length ;  the 
third,  c  c,  being  either  longer  or  shorter  than  the  others.  -piQ.  19. 

SmUar  variations  exist,  also,  in  the  number  or  inclination  of 
the  axes  of  the  other  primary  forms. 

Many  &cts  in  science  seem  to  prove  that  the  existence  of  axes 
in  crystals  is  not  imaginary,  but  real  Thus,  when  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  crystalline  body  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  as  it  is  in  aJl 
crystals  belonging  to  the  cubical  system,  the  transmission  of  light, 
the  expansion  of  heat,  the  conducting  power  of  heat,  and  probably 
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Quisnoirs. — ^What  are  the  axes  of  a  crystal  f  On  what  gronnd  do  we  recogniee  six 
primary  forms  of  crystalline  solids?  What  fiicts  in  science  seem  to  prove  that  the  axes 
of  crystals  have  a  real  existence  ? 
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the  power  of  transmittiiig  sound,  electricity,  and  magnetism,  is  uniform  in 
every  direction ;  but  when  the  axes  of  a  crystal  are  unequal ;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  action  of  the  molecular  force  which  has  given  direction  to 
the  atoms  and  shaped  the  crystal,  is  more  powerfiil  in  one  direction  than  in 
another,  an  irregularity  in  the  action  of  the  body  on  light,  and  in  its  expan- 
sive and  conductive  powers  for  heat,  may  be  inmiediately  traced. 

I-so-morph'ism. — The  term  Isomorphism  (equal  forms) 
is  applied  to  those  bodies  which  can  be  substituted  for  one 
another  in  a  chemical  compound^  without  producing  any 
change  in  the  crystalline  form  of  that  compound.  This 
property,  is  restricted  to  a  comparatively  few  substances. 

Thus,  an  oxyd  of  zinc  may  replace  or  be  substituted  for  oxyd  of  magnesia^ 
and  an  oxyd  of  iron  for  an  oxyd  of  copper,  in  a  chemical  compound,  without 
causing  any  alteration  of  crystalline  form.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
change,  or  substitution  of  one  element  of  a  chemical  compound  for  another 
of  different  character,  occasions  a  change  in  the  crystalline  form  of  the  com- 
pound. 

The  consideration  of  isomorphism  is  of  great  importance  in  chemistry,  and 
has  added  much  to  our  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  of  the  elementaiy 
atoms  of  matter.  A  study  of  its  principles,  among  other  results,  has  estab- 
lished the  existence  of  such  curious  relations  between  certain  of  the  so-called 
elementary  substances,  as  to  suggest  their  derivation  from  some  common  and 
unknown  form  of  matter.  This  subject,  under  another  department,^  will  be 
again  referred  to. 

72.  Di-morph'ism.— The  rule  that  all  the  crystalline  fig- 
ures of  any  particular  substance  may  be  derived  from  the 
same  ultimate  form,  is  subject  to  several  exceptions.  Some 
substances  are  capable  of  assuming  two  forms  of  crystals, 
according  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  produced, 
which  are  geometrically  incompatible  with  each  other; 
and  this  difference  of  crystalline  form  is  associated  with 
difference  of  specific  gravity,  hardness,  color,  and  other 
properties.  Such  bodies  are  termed  Dimorphous  (two- 
formed). 

The  crystals  of  sulphur  found  in  nature,  and  the  crystals  obtained  by  th© 
slow  cooling  of  a  melted  mass  of  sulphur,  are  entirely  different  A  beautiful 
instance  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  a  compound  of  iodine  and  mercury,  known 
as  the  iodide  of  mercury.  The  minute  particles  of  this  substance  are  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet  color,  but  by  the  application  of  heat  their  crystalline  arrange- 
ment is  changed,  and  the  change  is  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  the  sub- 

QuEsnoNB.— What  ia  isomoxphinn?  Gire  an  Ulustration.  What  U  dimorphism? 
What  are  examples  ? 
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stitation  of  a  bright  yellow  color  in  place  of  the  scarlet  When  the  sabstance 
has  become  cool,  the  application  of  a  slight  mechanical  force,  such  as  a  mere 
scratch  upon  a  single  point,  will  change  the  crystalline  arrangement  back  to 
its  origiDal  condition,  and  instantly  restore  the  original  color. 

Some  few  substances  are  even  trimorphous;  that  is,  they  crystallize  in 
three  different  forms. 

73.  Clcav'age.— Crystals  can  not  be  broken  with  equal 
readiness  in  all  directions,  but  they  have  a  tendency  to 
split  or  divide  according  to  certain  detenninate  lines. 
This  property  is  termed  the  Cleavage  of  the  crystal. 

Clearage  will  often  enable  us  to  detect  crystalline  structure  in  a  body  which 
at  first  appears  as  a  shapeless  mass.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  very  common 
mmeral  known  as  "  Iceland  spar,"  which  is  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  if 
we  strike  gently  upon  an  irregular  fragment  with  a  hammer,  we  shall  find 
that  the  lines  in  which  fracture  occurs  are  all  inclined  to  each  other  at  angles 
of  105  degrees,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  the  detached  particles  have  all 
the  form  of  rhombohedrons.  In  like  manner,  mica  splits  only  in  leaves,  and 
galena,  the  name  applied  to  the  common  ore  of  lead,  only  in  cubes. 

This  property  of  crystals  has  long  been  known  to  jew- 
elers, who  have  profited  by  it  to  alter  the  form  of  precious 
stones,  in  place  of  resorting  to  the  expensive  process  of 
cutting.  Thus,  the  diamond  will  split  with  a  smooth  sur- 
face in  four  directions,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  this, 
a  thin  layer  on  a  defective  side  may  be  smoothly  removed 
at  a  single  operation. 

A  property  analogous  to  the  cleavage  of  crystals  may 
be  observed  in  bodies  of  a  different  character.  Thus,  wood 
splits  with  greater  facility  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its 
fibers  than  at  right  angles  to  them,  or,  as  it  is  termed, 
"  across  the  grain.'' 

QiTX8Tioiis.r-Wh&t  is  deavi^  f  How  will  deaTHPO  often  enable  ns  to  detect  crystal- 
Hoe  Btrnctore  in  an  irregnlar  body?  What  practical  application  has  been  made  of  the 
dsayige  of  crystals  r 
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CHAPTER   II. 

HEAT. 

74.  Heat  and  Chemical  Action.— Almost  every  form  of 
chemical  action  is  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by 
the  agency  of  heat.  A  general  knowledge,  therefore,  of 
the  principles  and  applications  of  heat  is  essential  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Heat  and  Caloric. — Heat  is  a  physical  agent,  known  only 
by  its  effects  upon  matter.  In  ordinary  language  we  use 
the  term  heat  to  express  the  sensation  of  warmth.  Ca- 
loric is  the  general  name  given  to  the  physical  agent  which 
produces  the  sensation  of  warmth,  and  the  various  effects 
of  heat  observed  in  matter. 

75.  Two  Conditions  of  Heat.— Heat  exists  in  two  very 
different  couditions,  as  Free,  or  Sensible  Heat,  and  as 
Latent  Heat.* 

When  the  heat  retained  or  lost  by  a  body  is  attended 
with  a  sense  of  increased  or  diminished  warmth,  it  is  called 
sensible  heat. 

When  the  heat  retained  or  lost  by  a  body  is  not  per- 
ceptible to  our  sense,  it  is  called  latent  heat.f    , 

76.  Measnrement  of  Heat.— The  quantity  of  heat  ob- 
served in  different  substances  is  measured,  and  its  effects 
on  matter  estimated,  only  by  the  change  in  bulk,  or  ap- 
pearance, which  different  bodies  assume,  according  as  heat 
is  added  or  subtracted. 

77.  Bistingni&liing  Characteristic  of  Heat.— Heat  pos- 
sesses a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  passing  through 
and  existing  in  all  kinds  of  matter  at  all  times.     So  far  as 


°  Latent,  from  tbe  Latin  word  lateo^  to  be  hid. 

t  Tbe  phenomena  of  latent  heat  are  farther  oonaideied  imder  tbohead  of  Liqaefaetion 
and  Yaporii^ation. 

QinoBTiONS. — ^What  relation  exists  betreen  beat  and  ebemSstry?  YHiat  is  heat?  De- 
fine the  meaning  of  the  term  caloric.  In  vhat  two  conditions  does  beat  exist  t  What  is 
free,  or  sensible  heat  ?  What  is  latent  heat  ?  How  is  heat  measured  i  What  is  (he  dis- 
Ungoisbing  characteristic  of  heat? 
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we  know^  heat  is  eveiywhere  present^  and  every  body  that 

exists  contains  it  without  known  limits. 

Ice  oontaina  heat  in  large  quantities.  Sir  Humphrej  Dayy,  bj  firictioD,  ex- 
tracted heat  from  two  pieces  of  ice,  and  quickly  melted  them,  in  a  nxmi  oooled 
below  the  freezing-point,  by  rubbing  them  against  each  other. 

78.  Temperatare.— The  amount  of  sensible  heat  a  body 
contains  is  called  its  temperature. 

The  temperature  of  a  body  affords  no  indication  of  the  real  quantity  of  heat 
which  it  contains.  A  pint  of  boiling  water  will  raise  a  thennometer  to  the 
same  degree  as  a  gallon  of  the  same  water ;  yet  it  is  obyions  that  the  larger 
quantity  of  liquid  contains  the  greater  amount  of  heat 

Cold  is  a  relative  term  expressing  only  the  absence  of 
heat  in  a  degree ;  not  its  total  absence^  for  heat  exists 
al^yays  in  all  bodies. 

A  body  may  feel  hot  and  cold  to  the  same  person  at  the  same  time,  since 
the  seDsation  of  heat  is  produced  by  a  body  colder  than  the  hand,  provided 
it  be  less  cold  than  the  body  touched  immediately  before ;  and  the  sensation 
of  cold  is  produced  under  the  opposite  circumstances,  of  touching  a  compara- 
tively warm  body,  but  which  is  less  wann  than  some  other  body  touched  pre- 
viously. Thus,  if  a  person  transfer  one  hand  to  common  spring  water  imme- 
diately after  touching  ice,  to  that  hand  the  water  would  feel  very  warm ;  while 
the  other  band,  transferred  from  warm  water  to  the  spring  water,  would  feel  a 
sensation  of  cold. 

It  is  a  very  curious  &ct,  that  intense  cold  produces  the  same  sensation  as 
intense  heat  Frozen  mercury  will  blister  the  part  to  which  it  is  implied  in 
the  same  manner  as  red  hot  iron ;  and  the  physiological  action  of  a  freezing 
mixture  resembles  that  of  boiling  water.  Sensations  of  heat  and  cold  are, 
therefore,  merely  degrees  of  temperature,  contrasted  by  name  in  reference  to 
the  peculiar  temperature  of  the  individual  speaking  of  tbenL 

79.  Diffusion  of  Heat.— The  tendency  of  heat  is  to  dif- 
fuse, or  spread  itself  among  aU  neighboring  substances, 
until  all  have  acquired  the  same,  or  a  uniform  temperature. 

A  piece  of  fron  thrust  into  burning  coals  becomes  hot  among  them,  because 
the  heat  passes  from  the  coals  into  the  iron,  until  the  metal  has  acquired  an 
equal  temperature. 

80.  Heat  Imponderable. — Heat  is  imponderable^  or  does 
not  possess  any  perceptible  weight. 

If  we  balance  a  quantity  of  ice  in  a  delicate  scale,  and  then  leave  it  to 


Quwnovs. — What  is  temperatare  ?  Does  the  temperatare  of  a  body  indicate  the  actaal 
quantity  of  heat  it  contains  ?  What  is  cold  ?  Hay  a  body  feel  hot  and  cold  at  the  same 
time?  What  are  sensations  of  heat  and  cold ?  In  vhat  manner  does  heat  diffuse  itself  ? 
I>oe>  heat  possess  weight  ? 
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melt,  the  equilibrimn  will  not  be  in  the  sUghtest  degree  distorbed.  If  we 
substitute  for  the  ice  boiling  water,  or  red  hot  iron,  and  leave  this  to  cool, 
there  will  be  no  difference  in  the  result.  Count  Rumford,  having  suspended 
a  bottle  containing  water,  and  another  containing  alcohol,  to  the  arms  of  a 
balance,  and  adjusted  them  so  as  to  be  exactly  in  equilibrium,  found  that  the 
balance  remained  undisturbed  when  the  water  was  completely  frozen,  though 
the  heat  the  water  had  lost  must  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  have  made 
an  equal  weight  of  gold  red  hot 

81.  Theory  of  Heat. — The  nature,  or  cause  of  heat  is  not 
clearly  understood.  Two  explanations,  or  theories,  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  various  phenomena  of 
heat,  which  are  known  as  the  mechanical  and  vibratory 
theories. 

fflechanleal  Theory. — The  mechanical  theory  supposes 
heat  to  be  an  extremely  subtile  fluid,  or  ethereal  kind  of 
matter  pervading  all  space,  and  entering  into  combination 
in  various  proportions  and  quantities,  with  all  bodies,  and 
producing  by  this  combination  all  the  various  effects  no- 
ticed. 

Vibratory  Theory.— The  vibratory  theory,  on  the  con- 
trary, supposes  heat  to  be  merely  the  effect  of  a  species 
of  motion,  like  a  vibration  or  undulation,  produced  either 
in  the  constituent  particles  of  bodies,  or  in  a  subtile,  im- 
ponderable fluid  which  pervades  them. 

When  one  end  of  a  bar  of  iron  is  thrust  into  the  fire  and  heated,  the  other 
end  soon  becomes  hot  also.  According  to*  the  mechanical  theory,  a  subtile 
fluid  coming  out  of  the  fire  enters  into  the  iron,  and  passes  fi^)m  particle  to 
particle  until  it  has  spread  through  the  whole.  When  the  hand  is  applied  to 
the  bar  it  passes  into  it  also,  and  occasions  the  sensation  of  warmth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  vibratory  theory,  the  heat  of  the  fire  communicates  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  iron  themselves,  or  to  a  subtile  fluid  pervading  them,  certain  vi- 
bratory motions,  which  motions  are  gradually  transmitted  in  every  direction, 
and  produce  the  sensation  of  heat,  in  the  same  way  that  the  undulations  or 
vibrations  of  air,  produce  the  sensation  of  sound. 

The  fact  that  vibrations  do  occur  in  masses  of  metal  and  other  substances 
during  the  passage  of  heat  through  them,  can  be  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ment. Thus,  if  an  irregularly  curved  bar  of  hot  brass  be  laid  upon  a  sup- 
port of  cold  lead,  the  bar  will  be  thrown  into  a  vibratory  state,  accompanied 


QxnssTioxs.— What  tw^o  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  heat  ? 
What  is  the  mechanical  theory?  What  is  the  vibratory  theory?  Illustrate  the  sup- 
posed production  of  heat  in  accordance  irith  the  two  theories. 
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by  a  somewhat  moacal  sound  and  a  roddng  motion ;  and  this  action  oon- 
tinues  so  long  as  an  inequality  of  temperature  exists  between  the  two  metals. 

There  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt  at  the  present  time  among  scientific  men, 
that  the  theory  which  ascribes  the  phenomena  of  heat  to  a  series  of  vibra- 
tions, or  undulations,  either  in  matter,  or  a  fluid  pervading  it,  is  substantially 
correct  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  whoDy  satis&ctory,  and  neither  tbeoiy 
will  perfectly  explain  oS  the  facts  in  relation  to  heat  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. For  the  purpose  of  describing  and  explaining  the  phenomena  and 
effects  of  heat^  it  is  convenient^  in  many  cases,  to  retain  the  idea  that  heat  is 
a  substance. 

The  &ct  that  nature  nowhere  presents  us,  neither  has  art  ever  succeeded 
in  showing  us,  heat  alone  in  a  separate  state,  is  a  strong  ground  for  believing 
that  heat  has  no  separate  nmterial  existence.  Heat,  moreover,  can  be  pro- 
duced without  limit  by  friction,  and  intense  heat  is  also  produced  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder.  On  the  contrary,  as  arguments  in  fkvoT  of  the  mate- 
rial existence  of  heat,  we  have  the  &ct,  that  heat  becomes  instanUy  sensible 
on  the  condensation  of  any  material  mass,  as  if  it  were  squeezed  out  of  it :  as 
when,  on  reducing  the  bulk  of  a  piece  of  iron  by  hammering,  we  render  it 
red  hot  (the  greatest  amount  of  heat  being  emitted  with  the  blows  that  most 
change  its  bulk). 

It  is  also  very  remarkable,  that  iron  once  heated  in  this  way  can  not  again  be 
made  red  hot  by  hammering  until  it  has  again  been  heated  in  a  fire.  Finally, 
the  laws  of  the  spreading  of  heat  do  not  resemble  those  of  the  spreading  of 
sound,  or  of  any  other  motion  known  to  us. 

82.  Belations  of  Light  and  Heat. — The  relation  between  heat 
and  light  is  a  very  mtimate  one.  Heat  exists  without  light,  but  all  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  light  are  also  sources  of  heat ;  and  by  whatever  artificial  means 
natural  light  is  condensed,  so  as  to  increase  its  splendor,  the  heat  which  it 
produces  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  more  intense. 

Incandescence.— When  a  body,  naturally  incapable  of 
emitting  light,  is  heated  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  become 
luminous,  it  is  said  to  be  incandescent,  or  ignited. 

Flame. — Flame  is  an  ignited  gas  issuing  from  a  burn- 
ing body.  Fire  is  the  appearance  of  heat  and  light  in 
conjunction,  produced  by  the  combustion  of  inflammable 
substances. 

The  ancient  philosophers  used  the  term  fire  as  a  characteristic  of  the  nature 
of  heat^  and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  four  elements  of  nature ;  air,  earth,  and 
water  being  the  other  three. 


QviVBOirB. ^Which  theory  is  generally  received  f    What  reladoiu  ezbt  between  light 

uidbeat?    Define  incandeacence.    What  is  flame?    What  is  fire? 
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SECTION    I. 

80UBCES    or    HEAT. 

83.  Sonreeiof  Heat.— The  principal  sotirces  of  heat  of 
which  practical  advantage  may  be  taken^  are  the  sun,  me- 
chanical action^  chemical  action,  and  electricity. 

84.  The  San  a  Soaree  of  Heat.— The  greatest  natural 
source  of  heat  is  the  sun^  as  it  is  also  the  greatest  natural 
source  of  light. 

Although  the  quantity  of  heat  sent  forth  from  the  son  is  immense,  its 
rajs,  falling  natiuallj,   are  never  hot  enough,  even  in  the  torrid  zone,  to 
jPjq^  20.  kindle  combustible  substances.    By  means,  however, 

of  a  burning-glass,  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays  can  be 
concentrated,  or  bent  toward  one  pomt,  called  a  focus, 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  set  fire  to  substances  submitted 
to  their  action. 

Fig.  20  represents  the  manner  in  which  a  burning- 
glass  concentrates  or  bends  down  the  rays  of  heat 
imtil  they  meet  in  a  focus. 

The  greatest  natural  temperature  ever  authentically  re- 
corded was  at  Bagdad,  in  1819,  when  the  thermometer 
(Fahrenheit's)  rose  to  120**  in  the  shade.  On  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  the  thermometer  has  heen  ohserved  as 
high  as  108®  F.  in  the  shade.  Burckhardt  in  Egypt,  and 
Humboldt  in  South  America,  observed  it  at  117"*  F.  in 
the  shade. 

About  70®  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
is  the  lowest  atmospheric  temperature  ever  experienced 
by  the  Arctic  navigators. 

The  greatest  artificial  cold  ever  measured  was  220°  F. 
below  zero. 

This  temperatm^  was  obtained  some  years  since  by  M.  Natterer,  a  German 
chemist.  Professor  Faraday  has  also  produced  a  cold  of  166°  F.  below 
zero.  Neither  of  these  experimenters  succeeded  in  freezing  pure  alcohol  or 
ether. 

The  estimated  temperature  of  the  space  above  the  earth's  atmosphere  has 
been  estimated  at  58°  below  zero,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

QuBSTiovB. — What  are  the  prindpal  sonroes  of  heat  ?  What  is  the  greatest  sonrce  of 
heat  ?  What  is  the  greatest  natural  temperature  eror  ohserved  ?  What  is  the  lowest 
natural  temperature  observed?     What  is  the  greatest  artificial  cold  ever  measured f 
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85.  leehanieal  Aetion,  considered  as  a  source  of  heat^ 
includes  friction  and  compression^  or  percussion. 

Friction.— The  supply  of  heat  which  can  be  derived 
from  friction  is  apparently  unlimited. 

Savage  nations  kindle  a  fire  by  the  fiiction  of  two  pieces  of  dry  wood  ; 
ibe  axles  of  wheels  revolving  rapidly  frequently  become  ignited;  and  in  the 
boring  and  taming  of  metal  the  chisels  often  become  intensely  hot.  In  all 
these  cases  the  firiction  of  the  sur&ces  of  wood  or  of  metal  in  contact  dis- 
turbs the  latent  heat  of  these  substances,  and  renders  it  sensible. 

The  following  interesting  experiment  was  made  by  Connt  Bumford,  to  il- 
lustrate the  effect  of  fiiction  in  producing  heat : — ^A  borer  was  made  to  re- 
volve in  a  cylinder  of  brass,  partially  bored,  thirty-two  times  in  a  minute. 
The  c^inder  was  inclosed  m  a  box  containing  18  pounds  of  water,  the  tem^ 
perstuie  of  which  was  at  first  60°,  but  rose  in  an  hour  to  107° ;  and  in 
two  hours  and  a  half  the  water  boiled.  The  heat  thus  obtained  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  somewhat  greater  than  that  given  out  during  the  same  period  by 
the  burning  of  nine  wax  candles,  each  fths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Becent  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Joule  of  England,  appear  to  show  that 
the  actual  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  fiiction  is  dependent  simply  upon 
tiie  amount  offeree  expended,  without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  substances 
rubbed  together.  He  found,  as  the  result  of  a  great  number  of  experiments, 
that  when  water  was  agitated  by  means  of  a  horizontal  brass  wheel,  which 
was  made  to  revolve,  as  the  wheels  of  a  clock  are^  by  the  descent  of  a  weight, 
that  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  increased  by  fiiction  against  the 
metal ;  and  that  in  this  way,  one  pound  of  water  could  be  raised  in  tempera- 
ture one  degree  by  an  expenditure  of  an  amount  of  force  sufficient  to  raise 
*1*12  pounds  weight  to  the  height  of  one  foot  When  cast-iron  was  rubbed 
agmnst  iron,  the  force  required  to  produce  heat  by  fiiction  sufficient  to  ele- 
vate the  temperaturo  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree,  was  found  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  775  pounds,  and  when  iron  was  rubbed  against  mercury,  to  774  pounds. 

It  thus  appears  fix)m  these  experiments,  that  force  expended  in  producing 
fiiction  is  converted  into  boat,  and  that  when  a  pound  of  water  is  elevated  in 
temperature  one  degree,  some  force  equivalent  to  the  raising  of  a  weight  of 
about  772  pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot  is  always  exerted.* 


*  This  dineovery,  that  heat  and  mechanical  power  are  mntnally  convertible,  and  that 
file  relation  between  them  is  definite,  723  foot-ponnds  of  motive  power  being  equiralent  to 
a  onit  of  heat — that  is,  to  the  amount  of  heat  requisite  to  raise  a  pound  of  water  through 
one  degree  of  Fahrenheit— is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  modem  science,  and  has  led 
to  many  important  deductions.  Thus,  force  is  expended  by  friction  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  every  tide,  and  must,  therefore,  reappear  as  heat.  According  to  the  computations  of 
Bessel,  the  astronomer,  25,000  miles  of  water  flow  in  every  six  hours  from  one  quarter  of 

Quxsnons. — ^What  does  mechanical  action,  considered  as  a  source  of  heat,  include  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  development  of  heat  by  friction  ?  What  experiments  were  made  by 
Count  Rnmford  7  What  has  recently  been  determined  respecting  the  production  of  heat 
by  friction  t 
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CompresRion. — The  reduction  of  matter  into  a  smaller 
compass  by  an  external  or  mechanical  force,  is  generally 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  heat.  To  such  an  act  of 
compression  we  apply  the  term  condensation. 

Heat  may  be  evolved  from  air  by  condensation.  This  may  be  shown  by 
placing  a  piece  of  tinder  in  a  tube,  and  saddenly  compressing  the  air  con- 
tained in  it  by  means  of  a  piston.  The  air  being  thus  condensed,  parts  with 
its  latent  heat  in  sufficient  quantity  to  set  fire  to  the  tinder  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube. 

Percussion,  which  is  a  combination  of  friction  and  compression,  is  a  &mlliar 
method  of  developing  heat.  An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  the  use  of  the 
common  steel  and  flint,  in  which  the  compression  occasioned  by  the  violent 
collision  of  the  two  substances  elicits  heat  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  detached 
portions  of  steel  The  striking  of  iron  with  a  hammer,  or  the  subjection  of 
any  metal  to  great  and  sudden  pressure,  also  develops  large  quantities  of 
heat 

86.  Chemical  Action  is  the  principal  source  resorted  to 
for  procuring  heat  artificially.  Whenever  this  occurs 
with  a  high  degree  of  intensity,  heat  is  produced,  accom- 
panied generally  by  an  evolution  of  light.  A  common 
fire,  of  wood  or  coal,  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the  devel- 
opment of  heat  and  light  by  chemical  action. 

87.  Electricity . — The  passage  of  accumulated  electricity 
through  various  substances,  or  from  one  medium  to  an- 
other, generally  produces  heat.  The  most  intense  arti- 
ficial heat  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  thus  produced 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric,  or  galvanic  current.  AU 
known  substances  can.be  melted  or  volatilized  by  it. 

Heat  so  developed  has  not  been  employed  for  practical  or  economical  pur- 
poses to  any  great  extent ;  but  for  chemical  experiments  and  investigations 
it  has  been  made  quite  useful 

88.  Other  Sources  of  Heat. — In  addition  to  the  above- 
mentioned  sources,  some  heat  is  derived  from  the  earth 


the  earth  to  another.  The  store  of  mechanical  force  is  thas  diminished,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  our  globe  augmented  by  every  tide.  We  do  not,  hoTrerer,  possoss  the  data 
which  will  enable  us  to  calculate  the  magnitude  of  these  effects. 

QuBSTiONB. — How  may  heat  be  produced  by  condensation  ?  How  by  percussion  ?  What 
is  said  of  chemical  action  as  a  source  of  heat  ?  What  of  electricity  t  What  other  sources 
of  heat  are  recognized? 
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itself^  and  from  the  stars  and  planetary  bodies.  Heat, 
also,  is  generated  or  excited  through  the  organs  of  a  liv- 
ing structure,  the  result,  undoubtedly,  of  chemical  actions 
which  are  continually  going  on  in  the  systems  of  animals 
and  plants.  Heat  thus  produced  is  termed  vital,  or  ani- 
mal heat. 

Experimentation  has  also  proved  that  the  simple  act  of  moistening  any 
dry  substance  is  attended  with  slight,  yet  constant  disengagement  of  heat 
With  bodies  of  mineral  origin,  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  with  a  view  of 
increasing  the  extent  of  sur&ce,  the  rise  of  temperature  does  not  exceed  fix>m 
half  a  degree  to  two  degrees,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer;  but  with  some  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  such  as  cotton,  thread,  hair,  wool,  ivory,  and 
well-dried  paper,  a  rise  of  temperature  varying  from  2^  to  even  10*  or  14**  F. 
has  been  observed. 

SECTION    II. 

OOMHUNICATION    OF    HEAT. 

89.  Heat  may  be  communicated  in  three  ways  :  by 
Conduction,  by  Convection,  and  by  Eadiation. 

By  one  or  all  of  these  methods,  bodies  which  have  been  heated,  or  cooled, 
gradually  return  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects.  If  the  body  is 
hot,  heat  passes  from  it  to  contiguous  bodies ;  if  cold,  it  gains  heat  at  the 
expense  of  those  substances  which  possess  a  higher  temperature. 

The  three  methods  of  communicating  heat  will  be  considered  in  the  order 
above  named. 

90.  Conduction.— Heat  is  said  to  be  communicated  by 
conduction  when  it  is  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle 
of  a  substance,  as  from  the  end  of  an  iron  bar  placed  in 
the  fire  to  that  part  of  the  bar  most  remote  from  the 
fire. 

Different  bodies  exhibit  a  very  great  degree  of  differ- 
ence in  the  facility  or  power  with  which  they  conduct 
heat ;  some  substances  oppose  very  little  resistance  to  its 
passage,  while  through  others  it  is  transmitted  slowly,  or 
with  great  difficulty. 


QvEsnoiTB. — ^How  is  heat  commanicated  ?  In  what  way  is  an  equilibriam  of  tempera- 
tare  preserred  7  What  ia  conduction  ?  Is  the  power  of  conduction  the  same  in  aU 
bodies? 
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Tia.  21. 


'O,. 


i<^ 


^^ 


If  we  place  fhe  end  of  a  short  rod  of 
glass,  and  of  a  rod  of  iron  of  equal  length, 
in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  Fig.  21,  we  shall 
soon  be  sensible  that  heat  reaches  tiie  fln- 
'**^^       ^S""""^'^^*^    8®™  ^^^'^  n^pidly  through  the  metal  than 
y  through  the  glass ;  and  shall  have  a  dear 

^^^^^  proof  that   these   two  substances  differ 

^K^W  greatly  in  their  power  of  conducting  heat 

^gH^^j^^^g^^  The  different  conducting  poww  of  va- 

rious solids  may  be  also  strikingly  shown 
by  taking  a  series  of  rods  of  different  materials,  but  of  the  same  dimensions 
(see  Fig.  22),  placing  a  bit  of  wax,  or  phosphorus  upon  one  of  their  extremi- 
ties, and  applying  to  the  other  extremities  an  equal  degree  of  heat    The  wax 
Fia.  22.  will  melt,  or  the  phosphorus  inflame  at  different 

times,  according  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  dif- 
ferent solids. 

91.  CondnctoTs  and  Non-eondnetors. 
— ^All  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes 
in  respect  to  their  conduction  of  heat, 
viz.,  into  conductors  and  non-conduc- 
tors. The  former  are  such  as  allow 
heat  to  pass  freely  through  them  ;  the 
latter  comprise  those  which  do  not  give 
an  easy  passage  to  it. 
Conduction  of  Solids.*— Of  all  known  substances,  the 


92. 


metals  conduct  heat  with  the  greatest  facility  ;  but  they 
differ  considerably  when  compared  with  each  other.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  denser  a  body  is,  the  better  it  conducts 
heat.  Light,  porous  substances,  more  especially  those  of  a 
fibrous  nature,  are  the  worst  conductors  of  heat.  Of  all 
substances,  gold  is  the  best  conductor  of  heat,  and  may 


*  The  foUonring  table  exhibits  the  reUtive  conducting  pover  of  different  Bubstances,  the 
ratio  expressing  the  conducting  power  of  gold  being  taken  at  100 : 


Gold 

Platinum 

SUver 

Copper 

Iron 

Zinc 


,100-00 
.  9810 
.  9T-30 
.  80-83 
.  87-41 
.    36-3T 


Tin    . 
Lead. 
Marble      . 
Porcelain  . 
Brick  earth 


.  1T-9C 

,    8-34 

,    1-22 

113 


QnKBTioiva.~-What experiments  illustrate  this  fact?  What  are  conductors  and  non' 
conductors?  What  are  good  conductors?  What  are  bad  conductors ?  What  substance 
is  the  best  conductor  of  heat  f 
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Fig.  23. 


be  represented  by  the  number  100  ;  then  iron  will  be 
37.4 ;  marble  2.3  ;  and  brick  clay  1.1. 

The  conducting  power  of  stones  is  next  to  that  of  the 
metals,  and  crystalline  stones  are  better  conductors  than 
those  which  are  not  crystallized. 

93.  Conduction  of  Liquids. — Liquids  conduct  heat  in  a 
very  limited  degree. 

This  may  be  satis&ctQrilj  proved  by  a  number  of  simile  ezperimentSL  If 
ci  small  quantity  of  alcohol  be  poured  on  the  sur&ce  of  water  and  inflamed^  it 
wUI  continue  to  bum  for  some  time.  (See  Fig.  23.)  A  thermometer,  im* 
meised  at  a  small  depth  below  the  common  surface 
of  the  spirit  and  the  water,  will  &il  to  show  any  in- 
crease in  temperature. 

Another  and  more  simple  experiment  proves  the 
same  &ct ;  as  wh^i  a  blacksmith  immerses  his  red- 
hot  ux)n  in  a  tank  of  water,  the  water  which  sur- 
rounds the  iron  is  made  boiling  hot,  while  the  water 
not  immediately  in  contact  with  it  remains  quite  cold. 

If  a  tube  nearly  filled  with  water  is  held  over  a 
spirit  lamp,  as  in  Fig.  24,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  di- 
rect the  fiame  against  the  upper  layers  of  the  water, 
the  water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  may  be  kept  boiling 
for  a  considerable  time,  vnthout  occasioning  the 
slightest  inconyenience  to  the  person  who  holds  it 

94.  Conduction  of  Gases. — Bodies  in 
the  gaseous,   or  aeriform  condition  are   more  imperfect 
conductors  of  heat  than  liquids. 
Common  air,  especially,  is  one  of 
the  worst  conductors  of  heat  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

The  non-conducting  properties  of  fibrous 
and  porous  substances  are  due  almost  alto- 
gether to  the  air  contained  in  their  interstices, 
or  between  their  fibers.  These  are  so  dis- 
posed as  to  receive  and  retain  a  large  quantity  of  air  without  permitting  it  to 
circulate. 

Woolens,  fiirs,  eider-down,  eta,  are  weU  adapted  for  clothing  in  winter,  not 


Fig.  24. 


QncmoirB. — ^How  does  the  condncting  po-wer  of  stones  vary  t  What  is  said  of  the 
wndacting  power  of  liquids  f  What  experiments  prove  that  liquids  conduct  heat  imper- 
'«etty  ?  What  is  the  conducting  poirer  of  gases  f  What  of  common  air  ?  Why  are  porous 
*ad  fibrous  sabstaaoes  non-conductors?  Why  are  woolens,  furs,  etc,  well  adapted  for 
dotiiing? 
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because  they  impart  any  heat  to  the  body,  but  on  aoooont  of  the  large  quan- 
tities of  air  which  they  contain,  imprisoned  between  their  fibers ;  this  renders 
them  non-conductors,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  body. 

Blankets  and  warm  woolen  goods  are  always  made  with  a  nap  or  projec- 
tion of  fibers  upon  the  outade,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  this  principle. 
The  nap,  or  fibers  retain  air  among  them,  which,  from  its  non-conducting 
properties,  serves  to  increase  the  warmth  of  the  material 

The  heat  generated  in  the  animal  system  by  vital  action  has  constantly  a 
tendency  to  escape,  and  be  dissipated  at  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  rate 
at  which  it  is  dissipated  depends  on  the  difierenoe  between  the  temperature 
of  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium. 
By  interposing,  however,  a  non-conducting  substance  between  the  sur&ce'  of 
the  body  and  the  external  atmosphere,  we  prevent  the  loss  of  heat  which 
would  otherwise  take  place  to  a  greater  or  less  degrea 

An  apartment  is  rendered  much  warmer  for  bemg  finmished  with  doable 
doors  and  windows,  because  the  air  confined  between  the  two  sur&oes  op- 
poses by  reason  of  its  non-conducting  properties,  ^be  communicatioiL  of 
heat  from  the  interior. 

Snow  protects  the  soil  in  winter  from  the  effects  of  cold  in  the  same  way 
that  fur  and  wool  protect  animals,  and  clothmg  mao.  Snow  is  made  up  of  an 
infinite  number  of  little  crystals,  which  retain  among  their  interstices  a  largo 
amount  of  air,  and  thus  contribute  to  render  it  a  non-conductor  of  heat.  A 
covering  of  snow  also  prevents  the  earth  fix)m  throwing  off  its  heat  by  radia- 
tion. The  temperature  of  the  earth,  therefore,  when  covered  with  snow, 
rarely  descends  much  below  the  freezing-point,  even  when  the  air  is  fifteen 
or  twenty  degrees  colder.  Thus  roots  and  fibers  of  trees  and  plants  are 
protected  from  a  destructive  odd. 

As  a  non-conducting  substance  prevents  the  escape  of  heat  from  within  a 
body,  so  it  is  equally  eificacious  in  preventing  the  access  of  heat  from  without. 
In  an  atmosphere  hotter  than  our  bodies,  the  effect  of  clothing  would  be  to 
keep  the  body  cool  Flannel  is  one  of  the  warmest  articles  of  dress,  yet  we 
can  not  preserve  ice  more  effectually  in  summer  than  by  enveloping  it  in  its 
folds.  Firemen  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  furnaces  and  steam-boilers,  in- 
variably  protect  themselves  with  flannel  garmenta 

Cargoes  of  ice  shipped  to  the  tropics,  are  generally  packed  for  preservation 
in  sawdust ;  a  casing  of  sawdust  is  also  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preventing  the  escape  of  heat  from  the  surfeces  of  steam-boilers  and  steam- 
pipes.  Straw,  from  its  fibrous  character,  is  an  excellent  non-conductor  of 
heat,  and  is  for  this  reason  extensively  used  by  gardeners  for  incasing  plant? 
and  trees  which  are  exposed  to  the  extreme  cold  of  winter. 

Refrigerators,  used  for  the  preservation  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
in  warm  weather,  are  double-walled  boxes,  with  the  spaces  between  the  sides 
filled  vTith  powdered  charcoal,  or  some  other  porous,  non-conducting  substance. 

do^r*M^^*''~^'^^  *'«  blankets  made  with  a  nap  ?   What  is  the  nse  of  clothing?   Why 

Whv**^        ^<>o"»  and  windows  render  a  room  warmer  ?    How  does  snow  protect  the  soil  T 

7  do  persons  exposed  to  Intense  heat  wear  flannel  ?   How  are  refrigerators  oonstracted  f 
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The  stHsaOed  *'ilre-i»oor*  aalM  areabo  OGOfltnicted  of  doi^ 
of  iron,  with  intenreiiing  tspaces  between  tbem  fiDed  with  gypsum,  or  "  Plas- 
ter of  Paris."  This  lining^  wfaicfa  is  a  most  perfect  non-oondiictor,  prerents 
the  heat  from  passing  from  tiie  extmor  of  the  safe  to  the  books  and  papers 
within.  Theideaof  s^ypfying"  faster  of  Paris"  in  this  wa J  fix  the  oonstmc- 
tion  of  safest  (Miginated,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a  workman  attempting  to 
heat  water  in  a  tin  basin,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  wiiich  were  thinly  coated 
with  tiiis  sobstance.  The  non-condocting  properties  of  the  plaster  were  so 
great  as  to  almost  entirely  interc^  the  passage  of  the  heat,  and  the  man, 
to  his  smprise,  Ibund  that  tiie  water,  altiioo^  directly  over  the  fire,  did  not 
get  hot 

95.  Madi  of  the  economy  of  fiiel  depends  iqxxi  a  jadidoQS  application  of 
the  principles  which  regulate  the  conduction  of  heat    An  instrucdYe  iUiis- 


FI&25. 


tradon  of  their  importance  is  exhilHted  in  the  man- 
ner in  \diich  heat  may  be  economized  by  an  appro- 
priate constractlon  of  steam-boiIa&  Thus,  one  of 
the  most  economical  fi»ms,  wbkh  is  known  as  the 
Cornish,  or  cylinder  b(Hl^,  consists  of  two  cylinders^ 
{daced  one  wiliiin  the  other.  (See  Fig.  25.)  Be- 
tween the  two  is  &e  space  for  the  water ;  the  inner 
(^linder  contains  the  furnace,  fire-grates,  ash-pit,  and 
the  fine,  or  chamber  through  which  the  products  of 
combustion  -paaa  otL  By  this  arrangement,  the  heat 
which  would  otherwise  be  conducted  away  by  the 
fire-bars  and  the  masonry  of  the  aah-^  is  taken  up  by  the  sonoonding 
water,  and  tilua  economized.    The 


smoke  and  hot  air  from  the  fire  also 
pass  through  the  boiler  for  its  whole 
IcngUi,  which  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  forty,  or  even  sixty  feet,  and  then 
retom  along  the  outside  of  the  boiler 
through  a  chamber  of  masonry,  be- 
hre  they  finally  escape  up  the  chim- 
ney. 

In  the  boD^  of  a  locomotive,  Sig. 
26,  the  fire-box  is  surrounded  at  the 
top  and  two  ades  by  a  double  cas- 
ing containing  water,  and  the  hot  air 
from  the  furnace  passes  through  the 
water  in  the  IxAleT  in  numerous 
small  parallel  flues,  or  tubes,  which 
open  at  one  end  into  the  fire-boi^ 
and  at  the  other  into  the  smoke- 


Fia.  26. 


Qramoiis.— How  are  safes  rendered  fire-proof  f    mnstrate  the  appUeation  of  the  prln- 
c^les  of  condnctioa  in  the  oonstractioii  of  the  cylinder  boUer.     Also  hi  locomotiTe  boilers 
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p^  By  this  last  amagement^  the  heat  ia^  as  it  were,  filtered  through  the 
water,  and  is  nearly  all  communicated  to  it  Loss  of  heat  from  the  external 
surfaces  of  locomotive-boilers  may  be  also  prevented  by  casing  them  with 
wood,  or  some  other  non-conducting  substance. 

96.  GonYeetioii. — ^Liquids  and  gases,  being  non-conduc- 
tors, can  not  well  be  heated  like  solids,  by  the  communi- 
cation of  heat  from  particle  to  particle.  Heat,  however, 
is  diffused  through  them  with  great  rapidity  by  a  motion 
of  their  particles,  which  brings  them  successively  in  con- 
tact with  the  heated  surfaces.  This  process  is  termed 
Convection. 

Thus,  when  heat  is  applied  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  water,  the 
particles  which  constitute  the  lower  layers  of  liquid  expand  and  become  lighter, 
and  a  double  set  of  currents  is  immediately  established-^one  of  hot  particles 
rising  toward  the  sur&ce,  and  the  other  of  colder  particles  descending  to  the 
bottouL  The  portion  of  liquid  which  receives  heat  from  below  is  thus  con- 
tinually diffused  through  the  other  parts,  and  by  this  motion  of  the  particles 
the  heat  is  communicated. 

These  currents  take  phboe  so  n^idly,  that  if  a  thermom- 
Fig,  27.  ^^  ^  placed  at  the  bottom  and  another  at  the  top  of  a  long 
jar  (the  fire  being  applied  belowX  the  upper  one  will  b^^ 
to  rise  almoet  as  soon  as  the  lower  one.  The  circulation  de- 
scribed may  be  rendered  visible,  by  adding  to  a  flask  of 
boiling  water  a  small  quantity  of  bran  or  saw-dust^  or  a  few 
particles  of  bituminous  coaL    (See  Fig.  27.) 

The  process  of  cooling  in  a  liquid  is  di- 
rectly the  reverse  of  that  of  heating.  The 
particles  at  the  surface,  by  contact  with  the 
air,  readily  lose  their  heat,  become  heavier, 
and  sink,  while  the  warmer  particles  below  in 
turn  rise  to  the  surface. 

To  heat  a  liquid,  therefore,  the  heat  should  be  applied  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mass ;  to  cool  it,  the  cold  should  be  applied  at  the  top,  or  surface. 

The  &cility  with  which  a  liquid  may  be  heated  or  cooled,  depends  in  a  great 
degree  on  the  mobility  of  its  particles.  Water  may  be  made  to  retain  its  heat 
for  a  long  time  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  starch,  the  particles  of 
which,  by  their  viscidity  or  tenacity,  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  heated 
particles  of  water.  For  the  same  reason  soup  retains  its  heat  longer  than 
water,  and  all  thick  liquids,  like  oil,  molasses,  tar,  eta,  require  a  considerable 
time  for  cooling. 

QuEBTioivB.— What  is  convection  ?  niuBtrate  the  oommnnlGatlon  of  heat  by  oonvectf  on. 
Explain  the  process  of  cooling  in  liqoida  What  droumstMice  greatly  inflneMes  the  heat- 
ing and  cooling  of  liquids  ? 
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97.  leatiif;  of  Gtiei  and  Taporir— Common  air,  and  all 
gases  and  vapon,  are  heated  in  the  same  manner  as  liqnids. 
From  every  heated  substance,  an  upward  current  of  air  is 
coQtiQoally  rising. 

It  is  in  aooordanoe  witii  this  prindiile  that  we  are  enabled  to  readily  waim 
theairofana^nrtmeiit  bjmeansofastove^orfiimaoe.  Tbe  air  in  immediate 
OQQtact  inOi  the  hot  soi&oe  becomes  heated  and  riaes,  ivhOe  cooler  and 
heayier  aff  rashes  in  fifom  all  aidea  to  soppiy  its  place.  Ihis,  in  torn,  becomes 
heated  and  aaoenda^  and  thus  a  circalatioa  aimilar  to  that  vhicfa  oocora  in  a 
fask  of  boiling  water,  is  established. 

98.  Wilds  aad  Oeeaa  Carrents.— The  processes  of  circu- 
lation produced  by  heat  in  liquids  and  in  gases^  which 
have  been  describe,  occur  upon  avast  scale  in  the  atmos- 
phere and  in  the  ocean. 

Aerial  canentB  aremostpowerfiilat  the  eqoator,  the  wann  air  c^whidi  rises 
and  inoessantlj  flows  in  the  upper  regions  of  tiie  atmosphere  toward  tbe 
poles;  while  just  as  oonstantlj,  at  the  earth's  sur&oe,  currents  of  cool  air, 
ocHistitating  the  trade  winda^  flow  from  the  poles  to  the  equator. 

Similar  carrents  are  ixt)duc^  by  tiie  same  cause  in .  the  waters  of  the 
ocean.  Tbdr  power  may  be  inferred  fixym  the  infinences  which  in  some  cases 
thej  exert  upon  climate^  By  them  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
is  carried  to  the  British  Isles,  thereby  producing  a  mild,  uniform  warmth, 
and  a  rich  moisture ;  while  through  similar  causes,  the  floating  ice  of  the 
Iforth  Pole  is  carried  to  the  coast  o(  Newfoundland,  and  produces  cold.* 

99.  ladiation.— When  the  hand  is  placed  near  a  hot 
body  suspended  in  the  air^  a  sensation  of  warmth  is  per- 
ceived, even  for  a  considerable  distance.  If  the  hand  be 
held  beneath  the  body,  the  sensation  will  be  as  great  as 
upon  the  sides,  although  the  heat  has  to  shoot  down 
through  an  opposing  current  of  air  approaching  it.  This 
effect  does  not  arise  from  the  heat  being  conveyed  by 


*  FarOer,  by  ihe  beat  of  tbe  nm  a  ptvtion  of  the  water  is  eonrerted  into  vapor,  vhich 
riaetin  the  atmosphere,  la  condensed  into  donds,  or  falls  as  rain  or  snow  upon  the  earth ; 
raOeeti  In  the  form  of  springs,  brooks,  and  rivers ;  and  finally  reaches  the  sea  again,  after 
lading  gnawed  tbe  roeka,  carried  awaj  tbe  light  earth,  and  thus  performed  its  part  in  the 
9Boiogie  changes  of  tbe  earih ;  perhaps,  beside  all  this,  it  has  driven  our  water-miU  on 
iti  mj.  If  the  heat  of  the  son  were  withdrawn,  there  wonld  remain  only  a  single  mo- 
^  of  water  (provided  it  remained  a  liquid),  namely,  the  tides,  which  are  produced  by 
the  attraction  of  the  son  and  mooo. 

Qcxsnosa. — How  are  gases  and  vapors  heated?  Upon  what  principle  are  rooms 
^'vmed  by  stoves  and  fornaces  ?  What  is  the  occasion  of  winds  and  ocean  currents  ? 
Define  radiation. 
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means  of  a  hot  current^  since  all  the  heated  particles  have 
a  unifonn  tendency  to  rise ;  neither  can  it  depend  upon 
the  conducting  power  of  the  air,  because  aeriform  sub- 
stances possess  that  power  in  a  very  low  degree,  while  the 
sensation  in  the  present  case  is  excited  almost  on  the  in- 
stant. This  method  of  distributing  heat,  to  distinguish  it 
from  heat  passing  by  conduction,  or  convection,  is  called 
radiation,  and  heat  thus  distributed  is  termed  radiant,  or 
radiated  heat. 

Heat  is  communicated  through  space  by  radiation  in 
straight  lines,  and  its  intensity  diminishes  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  center  of  action  increases. 

Thus  the  heating  effect  of  any  hot  body  is  nine  times  less  at  three  feet 
than  at  one ;  sixteen  times  less  at  four  feet ;  and  twenty-five  times  less  at 
five. 

All  bodies  radiate  heat  in  some  measure,  but  not  all 
equally  well ;  radiation  being  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  roughness  of  the  radiating  surface.  All  dull  and  dark 
substances  are,  for  the  most  part,  good  radiators  of  heat ; 
but  bright  and  polished  substances  are  generally  bad 
radiators.  Color,  however,  alone,  has  no  eflfect  on  the 
radiation  of  heat. 

A  liquid  contained  in  a  bright,  highly-polished  metal  pot,  will  retain  its 
heat  much  longer  than  in  a  dull  and  blackened  one.  This  is  not  due  to  the 
polish  or  brightness  of  the  surface,  but  to  the  &ct  that,  by  polishing,  the  surr 
face  is  rendered  dense  and  smooth,  and  such  surfaces  do  not  aQow  the  heat  to 
escape  readily.  If  we  cover  the  polished  metal  surface  with  a  thin  cotton  or 
linen  doth,  so  as  to  render  the  surface  less  dense,  the  radiation  of  heat,  aad 
consequent  cooling,  will  proceed  rapidly. 

Black  lead  is  one  of  the  best  known  radiators  of  heat,  and  on  this  account 
is  generally  employed  for  the  blackening  of  stoves  and  hot-air  flues.  As  a 
high  polish  is  unfavorable  to  radiation,  stoves  should  not  be  too  highly  polished 
with  this  substance. 

The  great  supply  of  heat  to  the  earth  &om  the  sun  is  transmitted  by  the 
process  of  radiation.  Some  idea  of  the  amount  of  heat  thus  received  by  the 
earth  may  be  formed  from  a  calculation  of  Professor  Faraday,  which  indicated 
that  the  average  amount  of  heat  radiated  in  a  summer's  day  upon  each  acre 


QiTBSTTONB. — TTow  IS  heat  commanicated  hj  radiation  ?  What  circumstances  inflnence 
radiation  ?  What  iire  fjood  and  bad  radiators  ?  Wtiat  amount  of  heat  does  the  earth  re- 
ceive by  radiation  from  thu  sun  ? 
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of  land  in  the  latitade  of  London,  is  not  less  than  that  which  woald  be  pro- 
duced bj  the  combustion  of  18,000  pounds  of  coaL 

The  radiation  of  heat. goes  on  at  all  times,  and  from  all 
surfaces,  whether  their  temperature  be  the  same  as,  or  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  surrounding  objects;  therefore  the 
temperature  of  a  body  falls  when  it  radiates  more  heat 
than  it  absorbs ;  its  temperature  is  stationary  when  the 
quantities  emitted  and  received  are  equal ;  and  it  grows 
warm  when  the  absorption  exceeds  the  radiation. 

If  a  body,  at  any  temperature^  be  placed  among  other  bodies,  it  will  affect 
their  condition  of  temperature,  or  as  we  express  it,  it  will  affect  them  (her- 
fnaUy;  just  as  a  candle  brought  into  a  room  iUuminates  aU  bodies  in  its  pres- 
ence ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  if  the  candle  be  exting^uished,  no 
more  light  is  diffused  by  it ;  but  no  body  can  be  thermally  extinguished.  AU 
bodies^  however  low  be  their  temperature,  contain  heat^  and  therefore  radiate 
it 

If  a  piece  of  ice  be  held  before  a  thermometer,  it  wiU  cause  the  mercury  in 
its  tube  to  &11,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  ice  emitted  rays  of 
cold.  This  supposition  is  erreheous.  The  ice  and  the  thermometer  both 
radiate  heat,  and  each  absorbs  more  or  less  of  what  the  other  radiates  toward 
it  But  the  ice,  being  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  thermometer,  radiates 
less  than  the  thermometer,  and  therefore  the  thermometer  absorbs  less  than 
the  ice,  and  consequently  &lls.  If  the  thermometer  placed  in  the  presence 
of  the  ice  had  been  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  ice,  it  would,  for  like 
reaaons,  have  risen.  The  ice  in  that  case  would  have  wanned  the  ther- 
mometer. 

100.  Disposition  of  Radiant  Heat.— When  rays  of  heat 
radiated  from  one  hody  fall  upon  the  surface  of  another 
body,  they  may  he  disposed  of  in  three  ways  :  1.  They 
may  rebound  from  its  surface,  or  he  reflected ;  2,  They 
may  he  received  into  its  surface,  or  he  absorbed  ;  3.  They 
may  pass  directly  through  the  substance  of  the  body,  or 
be  transmitted. 

101.  RefleetionofHeat . — Polished  metallic  surfaces  con- 
stitute the  best  reflectors  of  heat ;  but  all  bright  and  light 
colored  surfaces  are  adapted  for  this  purpose  to  a  greater, 
or  less  degree. 

"Water  requires  a  longer  time  to  become  hot  in  a  hrigM  tin  vessel  than  in  a 

QciSTioNB. — Does  radiation  proceed  constantly  from  all  bodies  ?  Why  does  the  mer- 
ony  of  a  thermometer  sink  when  brought  near  ice?  When  radiant  heat  falls  upon  the 
torttce  of  a  body,  how  may  it  be  disposed  of?    What  surfaces  are  good  raflectors  of  hoai.  ? 
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dark  oolored  one,  because  the  heat  ia  reflected  from  the  bright  surface,  and 
does  not  enter  the  yeaseL 

The  power  of  reflection  of  heat  seems  to  reside  ahnost  exdoavely  in  the 
sur&ce.  A  fihn  of  gold  lea^  not  exceeding  1-2  00, 000th  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness, answers  the  purpose  of  a  reflector  nearly  as  well  as  a  mass  of  solid  gold. 

102.  Absorption  of  Heat.— The  power  of  absorbing  heat 
varies  with  almost  every  form  of  matter.  Surfaces  are 
good  absorbers  of  heat  in  proportion  as  they  are  poor  re- 
flectors. The  best  radiators  of  heat  also  are  the  most  pow- 
erful absorbers,  and  the  most  imperfect  reflectors. 

Bark  colors  absorb  heat  from  the  sun  more  abundantly  than  light  ones. 
This  may  be  proved  by  placing  a  piece  of  black  and  a  piece  of  white  cloth 
upon  the  snow  exposed  to  the  sun ;  in  a  few  hours  the  black  doth  will  haye 
melted  the  snow  beneath  it^  while  the  white  doth  will  have  produced  little 
or  no  effect  upon  it 

A  piece  of  brown  paper  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  burning-glass,  ignites 
much  more  quickly  than  a  piece  of  white  paper.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
the  white  paper  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  though  but  slightly  heated 
appears  highly  luminous ;  while  the  brown  paper  which  absorbs  the  rays, 
readily  becomes  heated  to  ignition.  For  the  same  reasdn  a  kettle  whose  bot- 
tom and  sides  are  covered  with  soot,  heats  water  more  readily  than  a  kettle 
whose  sides  are  bright  and  dean. 

Air  absorbs  heat  very  slowly,  and  does  not  readily  part  with  it  Air  is  not 
heated  to  any  extent  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  sun,  however,  heats 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  the  air  resting  upon  it  is  heated  by  contact  with 
it,  and  ascends,  its  place  being  supplied  by  colder  portions,  which  in  turn  are 
heated  also. 

This  reluctance  of  air  to  part  with  its  heat  bccasions  some  very  curious  dif- 
ferences between  its  burning  temperature  and  that  of  other  bodies.  Metals, 
which  are  generally  the  best  conductors,  and  therefore  communicate  heat 
most  readily,  can  not  be  handled  with  impunity  when  raised  to  a  temperature 
of  more  thsua  120®  F. ;  water  becomes  scalding  hot  at  150°  F. ;  but  air  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  occasions  no  very  painful  sensation  when  its  heat  is  iar  be- 
yond that  of  boiling  water. 

103.  Formation  of  Dew.— Dew  is  the  moisture  of  the 
air  condensed  by  coming  in  contact  with  bodies  colder 
than  itself.  ( 

As  soon  as  the  sun  has  set  in  summer,  and  the  earth  is  no  longer  receiving 
new  supplies  of  heat,  its  surface  begins  to  throw  off  the  heat  (which  it  has 

QuKSTiONg.— Where  does  the  power  of  reflecting  heat  reside  in  sotid  bodies  ?  How- 
does  the  power  of  absorbing  heat  rary  in  different  substances  ?  What  are  good  absorbers 
of  heat?  What  are  the  peculiarities  of  air  as  respects  absorption  of  heat?  How  is  the 
atmosphere  heated?  What  curious  experiments  illustrate  the  retention  of  heat  by  the 
air  ?    What  is  dew  ?    To  what  is  the  formation  of  dew  owing  ? 
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accumnlated  during  the  day)  by  radiation ;  the  air,  however,  does  no*  radiate 
its  heat,  and,  in  consequence^  the  diiSerent  objects  upon  the  earth's  sui&ce 
are  soon  cooled  down  from  7  to  25  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  the  sup- 
rounding  atmosphere*  The  wann  vapor  of  the  air,  coming  in  contact  with 
these  cool  bodies,  is  condensed  and  precipitated  as  dew. 

All  bodies  have  not  an  equal  capacitf  lor  radiating  heat,  but  some  cool 
much  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  than  others.  Hence  it  fbUows,  that  with 
the  same  exposure,  some  bodies  will  be  densely  covered  with  dew,  wliile 
otheiB  will  remain  perfectly  dry.  Grass,  the  leaves  of  trees,  wood,  eta,  nidiato 
heat  very  freely;  but  polished  metals,  smooth  stones,  and  woolen  doth,  part 
with  their  heat  slowly:  the  former  of  these  substances  will  therefore  be  com- 
pletely drenched  with  dew,  while  the  latter,  in  the  same  situations^  will  be 
ahnost  dry. 

The  8ur&ces  of  rocks  and  barren  lands  are  so  compact  and  hard,  that  they 
can  neither  absorb  nor  radiate  mudi  heat;  and(as  their  temperature  varies 
bat  slightly)  little  dew  is  deposited  upon  them.  Cultivated  soils,  on  the 
contnuy  (being  loose  and  porous)  very  fieely  radiate  by  night  the  heat  which 
they  absorb  by  day ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  much  cooled  down, 
and  plentifully  condense  the  vapor  of  the  air  into  dew.  Such  a  condition 
of  things  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  once 
eveiy  plant  and  inch  of  land  which  needs  the  moisture  of  dew  is  adapted  to 
coDect  it;  but  not  a  angle  drop  is  wasted  where  its  refireshing  m<nsture  is  not 
required. 

Dew  is  always  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  material 
upon  which  it.  is  found,  and  does  not  fall  from  the  atmos- 
phere. 

104.  Frost  is  frozen  dew.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  bod^  upon,  which  the  dew  is  deposited  sinks  below  32^^ 
F.,  the  moisture  freezes  and  assumes  a  solid  form,  consti- 
tuting what  is  called  ^^ frost'* 

105.  Sew -Point. — The  temperature  at  which  the  con- 
densation of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  commences,  or 
the  degree  indicated  by  the  thermometer  at  which  dew 
begins  to  be  deposited,  is  called  the  "  Dew-Point." 

This  point  iS  by  no  means  constant  or  invariable,  since  dew  is  only  de- 
posited when  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapor,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  re- 
qniied  to  satorate  air  of  high  temperature  is  much  greater  than  for  air  of 
low  temperature. 

^  the  saturation  be  complete,  the  least  diminution  of  temperature  is  at- 
tended with  the  formation  of  dew ;  but  if  the  air  is  dry,  a  body  must  be 

QcvnoKB.— Is  dew  deposited  equally  upon  aU  substanceB  ?  Does  detr  faU  7  What  is 
froct?  Whatisthedeir-point? 

4 
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several  degrees  colder  before  moisture  is  deposited  on  its  sui&oe;  and  indeed 
the  drier  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  will  be  the  di£ference  between  the  tem- 
perature and  its  dew-point 

Dew  may  be  produced  at  any  time  by  bringing  a  vessel  of  cold  water  into 
a  warm  room.  The  sides  of  the  vessel  cool  the  surrounding  air  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  can  no  longer  retain  all  its  vapor,  or,  in  other  wOTds,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  contiguous  to  the  cold  sur&ce  is  reduced  below  the  dew- 
point  ;  dew  therefore  forms  upon  the  vessel  A  pitcher  of  water  under  such 
circumstances  is  vulgarly  said  to  "  sweat." 

106.  Transmission  of  Heat.—- Heat  derived  from  the 
sun,  like  light  emanating  from  the  same  source,  passes 
through  all  transparent  bodies,  without  material  loss; 
but  heat  derived  from  terrestrial  and  less  intense  sources, 
is  in  great  part  arrested  by  many  substances,  which  allow 
light  to  pass  freely. 

Thus,  a  plate  of  glass  held  between  one's  face  and  the  sun  will  not  protect 
it,  but  held  between  the  &ce  and  a  fire,  it  will  mtercept  a  large  proportion  of 
the.  heat 

The  power  of  heat  to  penetrate  a  dense  transparent 
substance  increases  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  of 
the  body  from  which  it  is  radiated  increases. 

Bock-salt  appears  to  be  the  only  substance  which  transmits  an  equal 
amount  of  heat  firom  all  sources.  It  has,  hence,  been  called  the  *' glass  of 
heat,"  since  it  permits  heat  to  pass  with  the  same  ease  that  glass  does  light 
Alum,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  nearly  transparent,  almost  entirely  intercepts 
the  passage  of  terrestrial  heat  Heat,  indeed,  will  pass  more  readily  through 
a  black  glass,  so  dark  that  the  sun  at  noonday  is  scarcely  discernible  through 
it,  than  through  a  thin  plate  o£  clear  alum. 

Transparent  substances  of  considerable  density,  such  as  glass,  alum,  water, 
rock-crystal,  etc.,  interfere  most  with  the  passage  of  heat ;  while  transparent 
substances  of  little  density,  as  air,  the  various  gases,  etc.,  allow  heat  to  pass 
with  comparatively  little  interruption. 

Those  substances  which  transmit  heat  most  freely,  are 
termed  diathermanous  ;  and  those  which  intercept  the 
rays  of  heat  more  or  less  completely,  athermanous. 

QuxBTiONB.— state  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  transmissioa  of  heat  derived 
ftrom  different  sources?  Upon  what  does  the  power  of  heat  to  penetrate  a  snhstance  de- 
pend? What  substance  transmits  heat  most  readily?  What  least  so?  What  termi 
have  been  used  to  indicate  the  difference  in  bodies  as  resptcts  the  transmission  of  heat? 
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SECTION    III. 

THB    EFFECTS    OF    HEAT. 

107.  UniTersal  Influence  of  Heat.— The  form  of  all 
bodies  appears  to  be  materially  affected  by  beat ;  by  it6 
increase  solids  are  converted  into  li(inids,  and  liquids  into 
vapor ;  by  its  diminution  vapors  are  condensed  into  liquids, 
and  these  in  turn  become  solids. 

If  matter  ceased  to  be  infiaenced  by  heal^  aU  fiqidds,  vaporB,  and  doabtless 
even  gases,  wonld  become  permanently  solid,  and  aU  motion  on  the  snrfiuse 
of  the  earth  would  be  arrested. 

108.  Speeifie  Heat.— All  bodies  contain  incorporated 
with  them  more  or  less  of  heat-;  but  equal  weights  of  dis- 
similar substances  require  unequal  quantities  of  heat  to 
elevate  them  to  the  same  temperature. 

Thus,  if  we  place  a  pound  of  water  and  a  pound  of  mercury  over  a  fire,  jt 
win  be  found  that  the  mercury  will  attain  to  any  given  temperature  much 
quicker  than  the  water.  Or  if  we  perform  the  converse  of  this  experiment, 
and  take  two  equal  quantities  of  mercury  and  water,  and  having  heated  them 
to  the  same  degree  of  temperature,  allow  them  to  cool  freely  in  the  air,  it  will 
be  fi)and  that  the  water  will  require  much  more  time  to  cool  down  to  a  com- 
mon temperature  than  the  mercury.  The  water  obviously  contains  more  heat 
at  the  elevated  temperature  than  the  mercuiy,  and  therefore  requires  a  longer 
time  to  cooL 

Dissimilar  substances  require,  respectively,  different 
quantities  of  heat  to  raise  their  temperature  one  degree ; 
and  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  any  substance 
one  degree  in  temperature^  as  compared  with  the  quantity 
required  to  raise  an  equal  weight  of  some  other  substance, 
selected  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  one  degree,  is  called 
its  specific  heat.  In  like  manner,  the  weight  which  a 
body  includes  under  a  given  volume,  is  termed  its  specific 
weight.  Water  is  adopted  as  the  standard  for  comparing 
the  different  quantities  of  heat  which  equal  weights  of 
dissimilar  substances  contain. 

QunnovB.— What  is  said  respecting  the  nnirerBal  influence  of  heat?  Is  the  same 
tmoimt  of  heat  contained  in  all  sahstances  ?  What  experiment  proves  that  water  contains 
iDOTeheat  than  mercury?  What  is  specific  heat?  What  standard  is  adopted  for  com- 
puing  the  heat  of  different  sahstances? 
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109.  Capaeity  for  Heat.— A  substance  is  said  to  have  a 
greater,  or  less  capacity  for  heat,  according  as  a  greater^ 
or  less  quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  produce  a  definite 
change  of  temperature,  or  an  elevation  of  temperature  of 
one  degree. 

In  genera],  the  capaciliy  of  bodies  for  heat  decreases  with  fheir  density. 
Thus  mercury  has  a  less  capacity  for  heat  than  water,  because  its  densit  j  is 
gpreater.  Air  that  is  rarefied,  or  thin,  has  a  greater  capacity  fbr  heat  than 
dense  air.  This  drcumstazice  will  explain,  in  part,  the  reason  of  the  veiy  low 
temperatures  which  exist  at  great  eleyations  in  the  atmosphere.  Persons 
ascending  high  mountains^  or  in  balloons,  find  that  the  cold  increases  with 
the  elevation.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  air  in  the  upper  regions  of  tho 
atmosphere,  relieved  from  superinctunbent  pressure,  is  expanded  and  rarefied ; 
its  capadty  for  heat  is,  therefore,  greatly  increased,  and  it  absorbs  its  own 
sensible  beat 

In  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  a  certain  height 
is  reduced  so  low  by  its  raro&ction,  that  water  can  not  exist  in  a  liquid  state. 
This  limit,  the  height  of  which  varies,  being  the  most  elevated  at  the  equator, 
and  the  most  depressed  at  the  poles,  is  called  the  line  of  Pbrpetual  SiNOW.* 

If  compressed  air  be  allowed  suddenly  to  expand,  by  escaping  into  the  at- 
mosphere, the  rare&ction  produced  increases  its  capacity  for  heat;  it,  there- 
fore, absorbs  heat  most  readily,  and  occasions  a  sensation  of  cold.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  air  forcibly  expelled  from  the  mouth  feels  cooL 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  compress  a  quantity  of  air,  and  render  it  more  dense, 
we  diminish  its  capacity  for  heat,  and  it  becomes  incapable  of  retaining  what 
was  before  incorporated  into  its  substance.  The  proof  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  &ct,  that  by  the  sudden  compression  of  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  a 
suitable  vessel  we  may  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  of  heat  to  ignite  tinder  and 
other  inflammable  substances. 

The  capacity  for  heat  increases  with  the  temperature. 
Thus  it  requires  a  greater  amount  of  heat  to  elevate  the 
temperature  of  platinum  from  212®  to  213®,  than  from 
82®  to  83®. 

A  body  in  a  liquid  state  has  a  higher  specific  heat 
than  the  same  substance  when  it  is  in  the  solid  form. 


*  The  line  of  perpetual  snow  at  the  equator  ocean  at  a  height  of  about  15,000  feet ;  at 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  it  oocura  at  an  elevation  of  only  4,000  feet 


QuBBTiOKB.— What  ia  understood  by  capaeity  for  heatt  How  does  the  eapadtj  of 
bodies  for  heat  increase  ?  Why  Is  the  temperature  of  air  at  high  elevations  very  much 
reduced  ?  Why  does  the  compression  of  air  produce  heat?  How  does  the  capaeity  for 
heat  vary  with  the  temperature  ? 
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This  is  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  water,  the  specifio 
heat  of  which  is  double  that  of  ice. 

Of  all  known  substances,  water  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat  This 
circumstance  renders  the  ocean  a  great  reservoir  of  heat,  and  a  regulator  of 
temperatures  upon  the  surfece  of  the  earth.  Thus  in  hot  weather,  the  water 
of  the  ocean,  on  account  of  its .  great  capacity  for  heat,  absorbs  and  retains 
large  quantities  from  the  air ;  the  air,  therefore,  accumulates  heat  but  slowly. 
In  cold  weather,  the  heat  previously  absorbed  by  the  ocean  is  gradually  x«- 
stored  to  the  air,  and  a  sudden  reduction  of  atmospheric  temperature  is  pre- 
vented It  is,  therefore,  mainly  on  this  account  that  sea-coasts  and  iskmds 
enjoy  a  more  uniform  temperature  than  the  interior  of  continents.  In  the 
Bommer,  the  proximity  of  the  sea  serves  to  mitigate  the  heat ;  in  the  winter, 
to  diminish  the  cold.  Inland  lakes,  in  like  manner,  raise  the  mean  tempera- 
ture. The  climate  of  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  is  much  milder  than  that  of  the 
adjacent  inland  country,  and  fhiit  maybe  successfully  cultivated  at  Cleveland, 
upon  the  southern  shore,  which  &ils  to  ripen  in  districts  ftirther  south. 

An  ocean  of  mercury  would  produce  very  different  results,  since  it  is  ca- 
pable of  absorbing  but  a  small  amount  of  heat,  which  it  readily  parts  with  at 
a  slight  reduction  of  temperature. 

110.  Calo-rim'e-try.— The  art  of  determining  the  spe- 
cific heat  of  various  substances  is  called  Calorimetry. 

Several  different  methods  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  One  method 
consists  in  inclosing  equal  weights  of  different  substances,  heated  to  the  same 
temperature,  in  closed  cavities  in  a  block  of  ice,  and  measuring  the  respective 
quantities  of  water  which  they  produce  by  melting  the  ice. 

The  same  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  what  is  called  the  method  of  mix- 
tures. Thus,  if  "we  mix  1  pound  of  mercury  at  66°  with  1  pound  of  water 
at  32°  the  common  temperature  will  be  33°.  Here  the  mercury  loses  33° 
and  the  water  gains  1° ;  that  is  to  say,  the  33°  of  the  mercury  only  elevates 
the  water  1°  therefore  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat  is  33  times  that  of 
meFcoiy ;  or,  if  we  call  the  capacity  or  specific  heat  of  water  1,  then  the  capacity, 
or  specific  heat  of  mercury,  as  compared  with  water,  will  be  X-33d,  or  .333. 

In  this  way  the  specific  heat  of  a  great  number  of  bodies  has  been  deter- 
mmed,  and  tables  constructed  in  which  they  are  recorded. 

HI.  Apparent  Effeetg  of  Heat.— The  three  most  appa- 
rent effects  of  heat,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  bodies,  are  Expansion,  Liquefaction,  and 
Vaporization. 

112.  Theory  of  Expansion. — Heat  operates  to  produce 

QnwnoKS. — ^What  Bubstance  has  the  greatest  capacity  for  heat  t  How  do  great  bodies 
of  vater  serve  to  regulate  temperatare  ?  What  is  calorimetry  ?  How  is  the  specific  heat 
of  bodies  determined  r  What  axe  the  three  most  apparent  effects  of  heat?  Bow  does 
^prodaoe  expansion  ? 
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expansion  by  introducing  a  repulsive  force  among  the 
particles  of  the  body  it  pervades.  This  repulsive  force 
gives  to  the  particles  a  tendency  to  separate,  or  increase 
their  distance  from  one  another.  Hence  the  general  mass 
of  the  body  is  made  to  occupy  a  larger  space,  or  expand. 

The  expansion  occasioned  by  heat  is  greatest  in  those 
bodies  which  are  the  least  influenced  by  cohesion.  Solids 
expand  less  for  equal  elevations  of  temperature  than 
either  liquids  or  gases. 

The  expansion  of  the  same  body  will  continue  to  in- 
crease with  the  quantity  of  heat  that  enters  it,  so  long 
as  the  form  and  chemical  constitution  of  the  body  is  pre- 
served. 

113.  Expansion  of  Solids. — Solids  appear  to  expand  uni- 
formly from  the  freezing  point  of  water  up  to  212°,  the 
boiling  point  of  water ; — ^that  is  to  say,  the  increase  of 
volume  which,  attends  each  degree  of  temperature  which 
the  body  receives  is  equal.  When  solids  are  elevated, 
however,  to  temperatures  alK)ve  212°,  they  do  not  dilate 
uniformly,  but  expand  in  an  increasing  ratio. 

DiflFerent  solids,  however,  expand  very  unequally  for 
equal  additions  of  temperature. 

Among  solids  the  metals  expand  the  most ;  but  an  iron  wire  increases  only 
J.      ^-  1-802  in  bulk  when  heated  fix)m  zero  of  the 

thermometer  up  to  212°.  Zinc  is  the  most 
expansible  of  the  metals,  and  platinum  the 
most  uniform  in  its  rate  of  expansion  at  aU 
temperatures.  Wood  and  marble  expand 
but  slightly. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  experiment,  Fig. 
28.  m  represents  a  ring  of  metal,  through 
which,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  a  small 
iron  or  copper  ball,  a,  will  pass  freely,  this 
ball  being  a  little  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  ring.    If  this  ball  be  now  heated  by  the 

flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  it  will  expand  by  heat  to  such  an  extent  as  no 

longer  to  pass  through  the  ring. 

QuEsnovB.— What  bodies  expand  most  under  the  inflnenee  of  heat  ?  Is  the  expansion 
of  bodiei  by  beat  limited  ?   What  is  the  lair  of  expansion  for  solids  ? 
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Bodies,  in  general,  expanded  under  the  influence  of 
heat,  return  to  their  origiaal  dimensions  in  cooling. 

Lead,  however,  is  an  exception  to  this  rule.  From  its  extreme  softness, 
its  particles  slide  over  each  other  in  the  act  of  expansion,  and  do  not  retmn 
to  their  original  x>osition.  "  A  leaden  pipe,  used  for  conveying  steam,  perma- 
nentlj  lengthens  some  inches  in  a  short  time,  and  the  leaden  flooriug  of  a 
sink,  which  often  receives  hot  water,  becomes,  in  the  course  of  use,  thrown 
up  mto  ridges  and  puckers." 

114.  Force  of  Expansion.— The  force  with  which  bodies 
expand  and  contract  under  the  influence  of  the  increase 
or  diminution  of  heat,  is  apparently  irresistible,  and  is  re- 
cognized as  one  of  the  greatest  forces  in  nature. 

The  amount  of  force  with  which  a  solid  body  will  ex- 
pand or  contract  through  the  influence  of  heat,  is  equal 
to  that  which  would  be  required  to  compress  it  by  me- 
chanical means  through  a  space  equal  to  its  expansion,  or 
elongate  it  through  a  space  equal  to  its  contraction. 

A  bar  of  malleable  iron,  having  a  section  of  a  square  inch,  is  stretched 
l-10,000th  of  its  length  by  a  ton  weight ;  a  similar  elongation  is  produced  by 
the  influence  of  about  sixteen  degrees  of  heat,  Fahrenheit  In  this  climate,  a 
variation  of  80*^  F.  between  the  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  summer  not 
unfrequently  takes  place.  Within  these  limits,  a  wrought  iron  bar  ten  mches 
long  will  vary  in  length  5-1, 000th  of  an  inch;  and  is  capable  of  exerting  a 
strain  of  fifty  tons  upon  a  square  inch. 

Experiments  made  a  few  years  since  demonstrated,  that 
Bunker  Hill  monument  is  caused  to  vary  each  day  from 
a  vertical  position,  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  expanding  un- 
equally the  granite  of  which  it  is  constructed. 

The  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  is  made  applicable  for  many  useful  pur- 
poses in  the  art&  The  tires  of  wheels,  and  hoops  surrounding  water-vats, 
barrels,  etc.,  are  made  in  the  first  instance  somewhat  smaller  than  the  frame- 
work they  are  intended  to  surround.  They  are  then  heated  red  hot  and  put 
on  m  an  expanded  condition ;  on  cooling,  they  contract  and  bind  together  the 
several  parts  with  a  greater  force  than  could  be  conveniently  applied  by  any 
mechanical  means.  In  hke  manner,  in  constructing  steam-boilers,  the  rivets 
ar9  &stened  while  hot,  in  order  that  they  may,  by  subsequent  contraction, 
bind  the  plates  together  more  firmly. 

In  many  operations,  however,  the  force  of  expansion  requires  to  be  care- 

QnBTioif  B. — Is  expansion  by  heat  counteracted  by  cooling  ?  With  what  force  do  bodies 
ezptiid  and  contract  by  the  increase,  or  diminution  of  heat  ?  Mention  some  instances  of 
expansion  in  the  arts?  In  what  cases  is  it  necessary  te  guard  against  the  ezpsnsioa  of 
■oUdir 
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fully  goarded  against.    This  is  eqpeciallj  the  case  when  iron  is  combined  in 
any  structure  with  less  expansible  materials. 

Iron  clamps  and  bars,  built  into  walls  of  masonry,  frequently  weaken,  or 
destroy,  by  their  expansion  and  contraction,  the  structoie  they  were  intended 
to  support  Iron  pipes  used  for  the  conyeyanoe  of  steam  or  hot  water,  shoul(| 
not  bo  allowed  to  abut  against  a  wall,  or  substance  which  might  be  moved, 
or  injured  by  their  expansion. 

115.  Expansion  of  liqnidf.— Liquids  expand  tlxrongh 
the  agency  of  heat  more  unequally,  and  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  solids. 

A  colmnn  of  water  contained  in  a  cylindrical  glass  Tsssel  will  expand 
1-2  3d  in  length  on  being  heated  from  the  fi-eezing  to  the  boiling^  pdnt,  while 
a  column  of  iron,  with  the  same  increase  of  temperatmre,  will  expand  only 
I-812th. 

A  familiar  illustration  of  the  expansion  of  water  by  heat  is  seen  in  the  over- 
flow of  full  vessels  before  boiling  commences. 

Different  liquids  expand  very  mieqnally  with  an  eqoal  increase  in  t^n- 
perature. 

This  may  be  illustnrted  by  partially  filling  several  glass  tubes  furnished 
with  bulbs,  with  different  liquids,  as  ether,  alcohol,  water,  and  solphmic  acid, 
and  placing  them  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water.    Their 
different  rates  of  expansion  will  cause  them  to  rise 
J]    n    r    n  to  different  heights  in  the  tubes.    ^eeFig.29.) 

l^—lLJlJ—Lir^  Spirits  of  wine,  on  being  heated  trom  32^  to 
212^,  increase  in  bulk  one  ninth ;  the  oils  expand 
one  twelfth,  and  water  gains  one  twenty-third.  A 
person  buying  oil,  molasses,  and  spirits  in  winter 
will  obtain  a  greater  weight  of  the  same  material, 
in  the  same  measure,  than  in  summer.  Spirits,  in 
the  height  of  summer,  will  measure  five  per  cent 
more  than  in  the  depth  of  winter,  or  twenty  gal- 
lons bought  in  January  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  become  twenty- 
one  in  July. 

116.  Unequal  Expansion  of  Water.— Water,  as  it  de- 
creases in  temperature  toward  the  freezing  point,  exhibits 
phenomena  which  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  general 
law  that  bodies  expand  by  heat  and  contract  by  cold,  or 
by  a  withdrawal  of  heat. 

As  the  temperature  of  water  is  lowered,  it  continues  to  contract  until  it 
arrives  at  a  temperature  of  39°  F.,  when  all  further  contraction  ceases.  The 
volume  or  bulk  is  observed  to  remain  stationary  for  a  time,  but  on  lowering 

QuxsnoKB. ^What  is  said  of  the  ezpansioa  of  liquids  t    What  pecoliarSties  of  expansion 

does  water  exhibit? 
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the  tamperatare  stni  more,  instead  of  oontraotioii,  ezpaiiai<m  is  produoed,  and 
this  expansion  continues  at  an  increaang  rate  until  the  water  is  oongealed. 

Water  attains  its  greatest  density,  or  the  greatest 
quantity  is  contained  in  a  given  bulk,  at  a  temperature  of 

39°  F. 

As  the  temperature  of  water  continues  to  decrease  below  39°,  the  point  of 
its  greatest  density,  its  particles,  from  their  expansion,  necessarily  occupy  a 
larger  space  than  those  which  possess  a  temperature  somewhat  moro  elevated. 
The  coldest  water,  therefore,  being  lighter,  rises  and  floats  upon  the  sm&oe 
of  the  warmer  water.  On  the  approach  of  winter  this  phenomenon  actually 
takes  place  m  our  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers.  When  the  surface  water  becomes 
BofBdently  chilled  to  assume  the  form  of  ice,  it  becomes  still  lighter,  and  con- 
tinues to  float.  By  this  arrangement,  water  and  ice  bemg  almost  perfect 
non-conductors  of  beat,  the  great  mass  of  the  water  is  protected  txm  the 
influence  of  cold,  and  prevented  from  becoming  chilled  throughout 

A  few  other  liquids  beside  water  expand  with  a  reduction  of  temperature. 
Pused  iron,  antimony,  zinc,  and  bismuth,  are  examples  of  such  expansion. 
Mercury  is  a  remarkable  m£tonce  of  the  reverse,  lor  when  it  freezes,  it  suffers 
a  yeiy  great  contraction. 

The  ordinary  temperature  at  which  water  freezes  is  32°,  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer. This  rule  applies  only  to  fresh  water ;  salt  water  never  freezes 
until  the  surface  is  cooled  down  to  27^,  or  five  degrees  lower  than  the  freezing 
point  of  fresh  water. 

117.  Expansion  of  Gases. — Gases  are  more  expansible 
by  heat  than  either  solids,  or  liqnids.  All  gases  and  all 
vapors,  except  at  the  point  of  condensation,  are  expanded 
equally  by  the  application  of  equal  additions  of  heat.  The 
rate  of  expansion  is  equal  to  the  l-490th  of  the  bulk  which 
a  gas  possesses  at  32°  F.  for  every  degree  of  heat  which  it 
receives  above  that  point,  and  for  every  degree  of  heat 
withdrawn  £rom  them  a  contraction  to  an  equal  amount 
takes  place. 

Thus  490  cubic  inches  of  air  at  32^  F.  becomes  491  cubic  inches  at  33^  F. ; 
at  34®  P.,  492  cubic  inches ;  at  35®,  493,  and  so  on— the  addition  of  every 
degree  of  heat  increasmg  its  bulk  one  cubic  inch.  In  a  like  manner,  by  the 
withdrawal  of  heat,  490  cubic  inches  of  air  would  occupy  an  inch  less  space 
at  310  than  at  32®  ;  two  inches  less  at  30®,  and  so  on. 

By  means  of  this  law  we  can  easily  calculate  the  amount  of  space  which  a 

QusanoNs. — At  -what  temperatore  does  water  possess  fhe  greatest  dentdty?  What 
beneficial  results  attend  the  expansion  of  water  in  freezing?  Do  any  other  liqnids  ex- 
pud  in  cooling  beside  water?  At  what  temperature  does  water  freeze  ?  In  what  man- 
ner do  gases  expand  ?  What  law  gorems  the  expansion  of  gases  ?  How  cu.a  wc  u.^cuiate 
the  amount  of  space  a  gas  occupies  at  a  given  temperature  ? 

4* 
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given  vcdame  of  gas  will  occupy,  when  heated  np  to  any  particular  tempera- 
ture ;  or  the  contraction  which  will  take  place  in  its  volume  tlirough  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature.  A  given  volume  of  air  possessing  the  temperature  of 
freezing  water,  will  occupy  double  the  space  when  heated  490  degrees;  and 
three  times  the  space  when  heated  980  degrees. 

118.  Theory  of  Heat  Measurement.— As  the  magnitude 
of  every  body  changes  with  the  heat  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
and  as  the  same  body,  when  subjected  to  calorific  influ- 
ences under  the  same  circumstances  has  always  the  same 
magnitude,  the  expansions  and  contractions  which  are  the 
constant  effects  of  heat,  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
the  cause  which  produced  them. 

The  instruments  for  measuring  heat  are  Thermometers 
and  Pyrometers.  The  former  are  used  for  measuring 
moderate  temperatures :  the  latter  for  determining  the 
more  elevated  degrees  of  heat. 

Liquids  are  better  adapted  than  either  solids  or  gases  for  measuring  the 
effects  of  heat  by  expansion  and  contraction ;  since  in  solids  the  direct  ex- 
pansion by  heat  is  so  small  as  to  be  seen  and  recognized  with  difficulty,  and 
in  air  or  gases  it  is  too  extensive,  and  too  liable  to  be  affected  by  variations 
in  the  atmospheric  pressure.  From  both  of  these  disadvantages  liquids  are 
free. 

The  liquid  generally  used  in  the  construction  of  thermometers  is  mercury, 
or  quicksilver. 

Mercury  possesses  greater  advantages  for  this  purpose  than  any  other 
liquid.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  eminently  distinguished  for  its  fluidity  at  all 
ordinary  temperatures ;  it  is,  in  addition,  the  only  body  in  a  liquid  state  whose 
variations  in  volume,  or  magnitude,  through  a  considerable  range  of  tempe- 
rature are  exactly  uniform  and  proportional  with  every  increase  and  diminu- 
tion of  heat  Mercury,  moreover,  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  any 
other  liquid,  except  certain  oils ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  freezes  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  all  other  liquids,  except  some  of  the  most  volatile,  such  as 
ether  and  alcohol  Thus  a  mercurial  thermometer  wiU  have  a  wider  range 
than  any  other  liquid  thermometer.  It  is  also  attended  with  this  convenience, 
that  the  extent  of  temperature  included  between  melting  ice  and  boiling 
water,  stands  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  limits  of  its  range,  or  its 
freezing  and  boiling  points. 

119.  The  Mercurial  Thermometer  (see  Fig.  30)  consists 


QxTESTioirs. — ^What  is  the  theory  of  heat  measarement  f  "What  are  the  instruments  for 
measuring  heat  called  ?  Why  are  liquids  best  adapted  for  indicating  by  expansion  and 
contraction  the  cflFects  of  heat  and  cold  ?  What  liquid  is  generally  employed  ?  What  are 
the  advantages  of  mercury  for  this  purpose  ?    Describe  the  mercurial  thermometer  ? 
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essentially  of  a  glass  tube  with  a  bulb  at  one 
end,  partially  filled  with  mercury.  The  mer- 
cury, introduced  through  an  opening  in  the 
end  of  the  tube,  is  afterward  boiled,  so  as  to 
expel  all  air  and  moisture,  and  fill  the  tube  with 
its  own  vapor.  The  open  end  of  the  tube  is 
then  closed,  by  fusing  the  glass,  and  as  the 
mercury  cools  it  contracts,  and  collects  in  the 
hulb  and  lower  part  of  the  tube,  leaving  a 
vacuum  above,  through  which  it  may  again  ex- 
pand and  rise  on  the  application  of  heat.  In 
this  condition  the  thermometer  is  complete, 
with  the  exception  of  graduation. 

120.  Graduation  of  Thermomet  ersi — As  ther- 
mometers are  constructed  of  different  dimensions  and  capaci- 
ties, it  is  necessary"  to  have  some  fixed  rules  for  graduating 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  always  indicate  the  same  tem- 
perature under  the  same  circumstances,  as  the  freezing  point, 
for  example.  To  accomplish  this  end  the  following  plan  has 
been  adopted: — ^The  thermometers  are  first  immersed  in 
melting  snow  or  ice.  The  mercury  will  be  observed  to  stop 
in  each  thermometer-tub©  at  a  certain  height ;  these  heights 
are  then  marked  upon  the  tubes.  Now  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  at  whatever  time  and  place  the  instruments  may  be  af- 
terward immersed  in  melting  snow  or  ice,  the  mercury  con- 
tained in  them  will  always  fix  itself  at  the  point  thus  marked. 
This  point  is  called  the  fireezing  point  of  water. 

Another  fixed  point  is  determined  by  immersing  the  instru- 
ments in  boiling  water.  It  has  been  found  that  at  whatever 
time  or  place  the  instruments  are  inunersed  in  pure  water,  a 
when  boiling,  provided  the  barometer  stands  at  the  height  of  ^^^ 
thirty  inches,  the  mercury  will  always  rise  in  each  to  a  certain  height  This, 
therefore,  forms  another  fixed  point  on  the  scale,  and  is  called  the  boiling 
point 

So  far  as  the  determination  of  the  hoiling  and  freezing 
points  of  water  are  concerned,  all  the  varieties  of  the  mer- 
curial thermometer  are  constructed  alike.  The  interval, 
however,  between  these  two  fixed  points  is  differently  di- 
vided in  different  instruments. 


^ 


QnnnoKS.— Qow  are  thermometers  gradoated  ?    In  what  reipeet  are  all  thermometer! 
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121.  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer.— In  the  thermometer 
most  generally  used  in  the  United  States  and  England^ 
and  which  is  known  as  Fahrenheit's,  the  interval  on  the 
scale  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  is  divided 
into  180  equal  parts.  This  division  is  similarly  continued 
below  the  freezing  point  to  the  place  0,  called  zero,  and 
each  division  upward  from  that  is  marked  with  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  1,  2,  3,  etc.  The  freezing  point  will  now 
be  the  32d  division,  and  the  boiling  point  will  be  the 
212th  division.  These  divisions  are  called  degrees,  and 
the  boiling  point  will  therefore  be  212°,  and  the  freezing 
temperature,  32°. 

Thermometers  of  this  character  are  called  Fahrenheit's,  from  a  Dutch  phi- 
losophical instrument-maker  who  first  introduced  this  method  of  graduation 
in  the  year  1724. 

"  The  zero  of  a  thermometric  scale  has  no  relation  to  the  reed  zero  of  heat, 
or  the  point  at  which  bodies  are  entirely  deprived  of  heat.  Of  this  point  we 
know  nothing,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  we  have  ever  approached  it. 
The  scale  of  temperature  may  be  compared  to  a  chain,  extended  both  upward 
and  downward  beyond  our  sight  We  fix  upon  a  particular  link,  and  count 
upward  and  downward  from  that  link,  and  not  firom  the  beginning  of  the 
chain." — Graham. 

In  indicating  tbermometrical  degrees,  the  sign  —  is  used  to  designate  those 
below  the  zero  pomt,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  degrees  of  the  same 
FiQ.  31.  name  above  the  zero  point     Thus,  32®  means 

the  32d  degree  above  zero;  and  — 32®  the 
32d  below  zero. 

122.  Rcanmnr  and  Centigrade 
Thermometers.— In  addition  to  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer,  two  others 
are  extensively  used,  which  are 
known  as  Reaumur's,  and  the  Cen- 
tigrade thermometer,  or  thermome- 
I  ter  of  Celsius. 

The  only  difference  between  these  three  kinds 
I  of  thermometers  is  the  difference  in  graduating 
J  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  of  water.     Reaumur's  is  divided  into  eighty  degrees,  the  Centigrade 

QuESTiovB. — Describe  the  gradnation  of  Fabrenhelfs  thermometer.  What  does  the 
^ro  point  indicate  ?  How^  are  dein'ees  below  zero  distinfrnished  ?  Wh^t  other  acalea  are 
used  ?    Describe  the  graduation  of  Reaamar ;  of  Centigrade. 
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into  one  hundred,  and  Fahrenheit's  mto  one  hundred  and  eighty.  ADOording 
to  Beaumor,  water  freezes  at  0°,  and  boils  at  80^ ;  according  to  Gentigrade, 
it  freezes  at  0<>,  and  boils  at  100° ;  and  according  to  Fahrenheit^  it  freezes  at 
32°,  and  boils  at  212° ;  the  last^  verj  singolarlj,  ccHumences  counting,  not 
at  the  freezing  point,  but  32°  below  it.* 

The  difference  between  these  instruments  can  be  easily  seen  by  reference 
to  Kg.  31. 

In  England,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  the  thermometer  most  gener^ 
ally  used  is  Fahrenheit's.  Reaumur's  scale  i£^^]sed  in  Grermany,  and  the  Cen- 
tigrade in  France,  Sweden,  and  some  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  scale  of 
the  Centigrade  is  by  jQur  the  simplest  and  most  rational  method  of  graduation, 
and  at  present  it  is  almost  universally  adopted  for  scientific  purposes. 

The  scale  employed  in  the  present  work  is  that  of  Fahrenheit's. 

The  thermometer  was  invented  about  the  year  1600 ;  but,  like  many  other 
mventions,  the  merit  of  its  discovery  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  one  person,  but 
to  be  distributed  among  many. 

The  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  thennometers  are  used,  have 
occasioned  a  considerable  variety  in  their  form.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  important  of  these  modifications. 

123.  The  SeJf-Kegistering  Thermometer  is  a  form  of 
thermometer  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
extremes  of  variation  which,  may  occur  during  a  particular 
interval  of  time,  as  in  the  night. 

Fig.  32. 
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It  consists  of  two  horizontal  thermometers  attached  to  one  ftame,  as  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  32,  the  one,  A,  containing  mercury,  and  the  other,  B,  spirits 
of  wine.    On  the  surfece  of  the  mercmial  column  in  the  tube  is  placed  a 


*  The  temperatures  expTemeAhy  one  thermometer  scale  may  be  easily  reduced  to  that 
of  KDofher,  by  remembering  that  9°  of  Fahrenheit  are  equivalent  to  6"  of  Centigrade,  or 
4*"  of  Beanmnr.  In  converting  Fahrenheit  to  Reaumur,  or  Centigrade,  if  the  degree  be 
ibore  the  freezing  point,  32°  must  be  first  subtracted,  in  order  to  reduce  the  degrees  of 
the  other  scales  to  those  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  in  the  conversion  of  Reaumur  or  Centigrade 
to  Fahrenheit,  32^  must  be  added. 

QuantoKB.— When  was  the  thermometer  invented?    What  is  a  self-registering  ther- 
r  ?    Describe  its  construction  ? 
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piece  of  steel-wire,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  spirits  of  wine,  a  piece  of  black 
enamel,  or  ivory.  As  the  spirits  contract  hy  exposure  to  cold,  the  enamel 
follows  it  toward  the  bulb ;  but  when  it  expands,  the  enamel  remains  sta- 
tionary, and  suffers  the  liquid  to  pass  hy  it.  When  the  mercury  contracts, 
the  enamel  does  not  fi^Uow  it ;  but  when  the  mercury  expands,  it  is  forced 
along.  Consequently,  it  remains  at  the  highest  temperature.  The  position, 
therefore,  of  the  two  indices  will  indicate  the  lowest  and  highest  tempera- 
tures during  any  given  time.  A  simpler  form  of  thermometer  for  indicating 
maximum  temperature,  has  b^^  constructed  by  Messrs.  Negretti  and  Zam- 
bra,  of  London,  and  is  known  by  their  names.  It  is  merely  an  ordinary  ther- 
mometer, placed  horizontally,  with  a  contraction  in  the  tube  just  above  the 
bulb.  When  tin  mercury  expands  through  heat,  the  expansive  force  pushes 
the  column  past  the  contraction  without  (Ufficulty ;  but  when  the  temperature 
falls,  and  the  expansive  force  ceases  to  act,  the  contraction  in  the  tube  pre- 
vents the  column  from  receding.  The  position  of  the  mercury  above  the 
contraction  indicates,  therefore,  the  highest  temperature  attained  since  the 
last  observation.  The  mercurial  column  is  restored  to  its  true  place,  by  a 
slight  percussion  of  the  instrument. 

124.  The  Differential  Thermometer  is  a  form  of  ther- 
mometer so  named  because  it  denotes  only  differences  of 
temperature  between  two  substances,  or  two  contiguous 
portions  of  the  same  atmosphere. 

Fift  ^3  ^*  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  on  -one  tube,  bent  twice  at 

right  angles,  and  supported  as  represented  in  Fig.  33.  The 
bulbs  contain  air,  but  the  tube  is  nearly  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid  colored  red.  To  one  leg  of  the  tube  is  applied  a  scale. 
When  the  bulbs  of  this  instrument  are  heated  or  cooled  alike, 
no  change  will  take  place  in  the  columns  of  liquid,  because 
the  air  in  both  bulbs  will  undergo  an  equal  expansion  or  con- 
traction ;  but  the  instant  any  inequality  of  temperature  exists 
between  them,  as  from  bringing  a  heated  substance  near  to 
one  of  them,  the  liquid  in  the  two  legs  will  rise  and  fall  rapidly. 

125.  Metallic  Thermometer.— A  very  delicate 
thermometer,  known  as  the  metallic,  or  Bre- 
guet's  thermometer,  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
unequal  expansion  of  two  metals. 

It  consists  (see  Fig.  34)  of  two  equal  strips  of  platinum  and  silver,  firmly 
soldered  together  and  coiled  in  the  form  of  a  spiral.  One  end  of  the  spiral 
is  suspended  from  a  fixed  point,  while  the  lower  end  is  firee  and  carries  an 
index.    Yariations  of  temperature  cause  the  two  metals  to  expand  and  con- 


QUK8TI02TS.— What  is  the  thermometer  of  Negrettd  and  Zambra  f  What  is  a  differential 
thermometer  ?  Describe  its  construction.  Describe  the  metaliie,  or  BregueVs  thermom- 
eter. 
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tract  unequally,  and  the  spiral  to  twist  Fia.  34. 

in  opposite  directions.  These  mo- 
tions imparted  to  the  index,  cause  it 
to  move  over  a  graduated  circle,  on 
which  degrees  are  indicated.  ^  sen* 
sitiye  is  this  instrument,  that  when 
inclosed  in  a  large  receiver,  which  was 
rapidly  exhausted  by  an  air  pump,  it 
indicated  a  reduction  of  temperature 
from  660  to  25®— 41<^,  while  a  mer- 
curial tiiermometer  fell  only  to  36<*. 

For  chemical  purposes,  thermom- 
eters are  sometimes  constructed  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
scale  tarns  up  by  a  hinge,  in  order  to 
allow  the  bulb  to  be  immersed  in  cor- 
rosive liquids.     (See  Fig.  35.) 

126.  Air  Thermometers. — 
The  first  thermometer  used  consisted  of  a  column  of  sir  confined  in  a  glass 


FIG.  36. 


Fig.  35.  tube  over  colored  water.  Heat  ex- 
pands the  air  and  increases  the  length 
of  the  column  downward,  pushing  the 
water  before  it :  cold  produces  a  con- 
trary efifect  The  temperature  is  thus 
indicated  by  the  height  at  which  the 
water  is  elevated  in  the  tube.  Fig.  36 
represents  the  principle  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  air  thermometer. 

Fig.  37  represents  an  air  thermom- 
eter filled  up  with  a  scale,  and  termed 

the  thermometer  of  Sanctorius,  from  its  inventor.  FiG.  37. 

121.  Spirit  Thermometers . — ^As  the  temperature 
is  lowered,  the  mercury  in  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  gradually  sinks, 
until  it  reaches  a  point  39®  below  zero,  where  it  freezes.  Mercury, 
therefore,  can  not  be  made  available  for  measuring  cold  of  a  greater 
intensity.  This  difficulty  is,  however,  obviated  by  using  a  thermom- 
etCT  filled  with  alcohol  colored  red,  as  this  fluid,  when  pure,  never 
freezes,  but  will  continue  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  tube  as  the 
oold  increases.    Such  a  thermometer  is  called  a  spirit  thermometer. 

128.  Pyrometers  .—If  a  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  be  heated, 
the  mercury  contained  in  it  will  rise  in  the  tube  until  it  reaches  660°, 
at  which  temperature  it  begins  to  boiL  A  slight  additional  heat 
forms  vapor  sufficient  to  burst  the  tube.     Mercury,  therefore,  can  not  be  used 

QvnnoirB.— What  wm  the  first  thermometer  used  ?  How  is  cold  of  great  intensity  in- 
fitted  t  How  is  heat  of  great  intensity  measured  ?  Describe  the  principle  upon  which 
tbt  pyrometer  is  constructed. 
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to  measure  degrees  of  heat  of  greater  iatensity  than  QQO^  F.  Temperatures 
greater  than  this  are  determined  hy  means  of  the  expansion  of  solids ;  and 
instruments  founded  upon  this  principle  are  commonly  called  pyrometers. 

FiQ.  38.    * 


The  principle  of  the  construction  of  the  pyrometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  38. 
A  represents  a  metallic  bar,  fixed  at  one  end,  B,  but  left  free  at  the  other, 
and  in  contact  with  the  end  of  a  pointer,  K,  moving  freely  over  a  graduated 
Bcdle.  If  the  bar  be  heated  by  the  flame  of  alcohol,  the  metal  expands,  and 
pressing  upon  the  end  of  the  pointer,  moves  it,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree. 
In  this  manner,  the  effect  of  heat,  applied  for  a  given  length  of  time,  to  bars 
of  different  metals,  having  the  same  length  and  diameter,  may  be  determined. 

The  pyrometer  of  practical  use  is  known  as  Daniers,  and  consists  of  a 
platinum  bar  mclosed  in  a  tube  of  black-lead,  closed  at  the  bottom.  The 
whole  is  then  placed  in  the  fire,  or  in  a  mass  of  melted  metal,  whose  tem- 
perature it  is  desirable  to  ascertain.  The  platinum  expands  much  more  than 
the  case  which  incloses  it,  and  projecting  upward,  moves  a  lever,  which  drives 
forward  an  index  over  a  graduated  arc. 

A  thermometer  does  not  inform  us  how  much  heat  any  substance  contains, 
but  it  merely  points  out  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of  two  or  more 
substances.  All  we  learn  by  the  thermometer  is  whether  the  temperature 
of  one  body  is  greater  or  less  than  that  of  another ;  and  if  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, it  is  expressed  numerically — ^namely,  by  the  degrees  of  the  thermom- 
eter. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  degrees  are  part  of  an  arbitrary 
scale,  selected  for  convenience,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  present  in  bodies. 

129.  Fluidity  as  an  Effect  of  Heat —The  first  effect 
produced  by  heat  upon  solids  is  expansion.  If  the  heat 
be  augmented,  they  change  their  aggregate  state,  and 
melt,  or  become  liquid.  Many  solids  become  soft  before 
melting,  so  that  they  may  be  kneaded  ;  for  instj^nce,  wax, 

QTJE8TION8.— Describe  Danier  s  pyrometer.  Does  the  thermometer  inform  us  how  much 
heat  a  hody  contains  ?  After  the  expansion  of  hodies  hy  heat,  what  other  cflfects  are  next 
ohserved? 
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glass,  and  iron.  In  this  position^  glass  can  be  bent  and 
molded  with  facility,  and  iron  can  be  forged  or  welded. 

130.  liquefaction. — By  liquefaction  we  understand  the 
conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid  by  the  agency  of  heat, 
as  solid  ice  is  converted  into  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  temperature  at  which  liquefaction  takes  place  is  called 
the  melting  point,  or  point  of  fusion  ;  and  that  at  which 
liquids  solidify,  the  freezing  point,  or  point  of  congelation. 

The  melting  point  of  a  given  solid  is  always  fixed  and 
constant,  but  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  different  solids 
melt  varies  exceedingly. 

Thus,  plalinom  Is  not  iDoIted  at  3280*^ ;  iron  melta  at  about  2800^ ;  lead 
at  612°;  wax,  142°;  tallow,  92°;  olive  oil,  36°;  ice,  32°;  milk,  30®;  ofl 
of  turpentine,  14°  ;  mercury,  —  39° ;  liquid  ammoniaj  —  46° ;  while  pure 
alcohol,  having  never  been  solidified,  possesses  no  known  melting  point 

131.  Taporixalion.— By  vaporization  is  meant  the  con- 
version of  liquid  and  solid  substances  into  vapor,  through 
the  agency  of  heat.  Thus  water,  if  heated  sufficiently, 
will  be  converted  into  steam.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  all  solid  and  liquid  substances,  under  the  influence  of 
a  sufficient  degree  of  heat,  are  susceptible  of  this  change. 

A  gas  differs  from  a  vapor  in  the  circumstance  that  it 
is  not  so  easily  condensed  into  a  liquid,  but  permanently 
retains  its  state  under  all  ordinary  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure. 

132.  Condensation. — If  a  body  in  a  state  of  vapor  lose 
heat  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  will  pass  into  a  liquid  or 
solid  state.  Thus,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  be  ab- 
stracted from  steam,  it  will  become  water.  This  change 
is  called  Condensation. 

The  change  from  a  state  of  vapor  to  a  liquid  is  tenned  condensation,  be- 
cause, in  so  doing,  the  body  always  undergoes  a  very  considerable  diminution 
of  volume,  and  therefore  becomes  condensed. 

133.  Volatile  and  Fixed  Bodies . — Substances accordingto the 
facflity  with  which  they  yield  vapor,  are  said  to  be  volatile,  or  fixed  and  non- 

QimnoKS. What  is  liquefaction?     What  is  naid  respecting  the  melting  point  of 

IwdJasr  What  ia  vaporisatioa  t  Hov  does  a  gas  differ  from  a  vapor  ?  What  is  meant 
i7  the  term  condensation  as  applied  to  vapors  ?  What  is  sublimation  ?  What  ia  the  dis- 
tinction betireen  fixed  and  volatile  substances  ? 
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volatile.  A  volatile  substance  is  one  wliich  yields  vapor  readily  by  the  ap- 
plication of  heat,  and  wastes  away  on  simple  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
Those  substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  said  to  be  fixed  and  non-volatile, 
which  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  assume  the  condition  of  vapor.  Thus, 
iron  is  a  fixed  substance,  because  it  does  not  suffer  a  sensible  degree  of 
waste  when  exposed  to  intense  heat  Oils  which  do  not  evaporate  on  simple 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere  are  also  termed  fixed,  to  distinguish  them  fix>m 
those  which  yield  vapor  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  melting  of  a  solid,  or  its  conversion  into  a  liquid,  only  occurs  when  the 
solid  is  heated  up  to  a  certain  fixed  point ;  but  the  conversion  of  a  liquid 
into  a  vapor  takes  place  at  all  temperatures. 

Thus,  the  vapor  of  water  is  continually  passing  off  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
soil,  from  the  ocean,  and  from  all  animal  and  vegetable  productions.  The 
production  of  vapor  also  takes  place  to  a  very  considerable  extent  fi-om  the 
surface  of  snow  and  ice,  even  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  lar  bek>w 
the  fi*eezing  point. 

This  circumstance  explains  the  waste  of  snow  and  ioe  which  may  be  ob- 
served during  the  continuance  of  severe  cold. 

134.  Tapors  Invisible.— The  vapor  of  water,  and  all 
other  vapors,  are  invisible  and  transparent.  The  water 
which  has  become  diffused  through  the  air  by  evaporation 
only  becomes  visible  when,  on  returning  to  its  fluid  con- 
dition, it  forms  mist,  cloud,  dew,  rain,  etc. 

Steam,  which  is  the  vapor  of  boiling  water,  is  invisible,  but  when  it  comes 
in  contact  with  air,  which  is  cooler,  it  becomes  condensed  into  small  drops, 
and  is  thus  rendered  visible. 

The  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  examining  the  steam  as  it  issues  firom 
an  orifice,  or  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle :  for  a  short  space  next  to  the  open- 
ing no  steam  can  be  seen,  since  the  air  is  not  able  to  condense  it;  but  as  it 
spreads  and  comes  in  contact  with  a  larger  volume  of  air,  the  invisible  vapor 
becomes  condensed  into  drops,  and  is  thus  rendered  visible. 

The  visible  matter  popularly  called  steam,  should  be,  therefore,  distin- 
guished from  steam  proper,  or  the  aeriform  state  of  water.  The  cloud,  or 
smoke-like  matter  observed,  is  really  not  an  air  or  vapor  at  all,  but  a  collec- 
tion of  minute  bubbles  of  water,  wafted  by  a  current  either  of  true  steam,  or, 
more  frequently,  of  mere  moist  air. 

The  surface  of  any  watery  liquid,  whose  temperature  is  about  20°  warmer 
than  any  superincumbent  air,  rapidly  gives  off  true  steam.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  for  the  production  of  steam,  that  water  should  be  raised  to 
the  boiling  temperatura 

135.  Comparatiie  Volnme  of  Vapors.— Liquids  in  pass- 


QnEBTioKB.~Do  Tapors  fonn  at  all  temperatnres  ?  Are  Tapors  really  Tisible  f  Is  steam 
iuTisible  ?  What  is  the  proof  of  it  ?  At  what  temperature  is  steam  produced  ?  What  is 
the  eomparative  Tolume  of  Tapors? 
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ing  into  vapors  occupy  a  much  greater  space  than  the  sub- 
stances from  which  they  are  produced.  Water,  in  passing 
from  its  point  of  greatest  density  into  steam,  expands  to 
nearly  1700  times  its  volume. 

136.  Density  of  Vapors.— Vapors  are  of  all  degrees  of 
density.  The  vapor  of  water  may  be  as  thin  as  air,  or  al- 
most as  dense  as- water. 

The  subject  of  vaporizatioii  may  be  considered  onder  two  heads,  viz., 
eva|X)ration  and  ebuDition. 

137.  ETaporatloa,— When  vaporization  takes  place  only 
from  the  surface  of  a  body,  either  because  the  heat  has 
access  to  that  part,  or  because  the  evolution  of  vapor 
takes  place  through  the  medium  of  a  gas  or  air  present, 
the  action  can  only  be  recognized  by  the  diminution  of  the 
bulk  of  the  body ;  this  phenomenon  is  termed  Evapora- 
tion. 

138.  Ebullition.— When  a  liquid  is  heated  sufficiently 
to  form  steam,  the  production  of  vapor  takes  place  prin- 
cipally at  that  part  where  the  heat  enters  ;  and  when  the 
heating  takes  place  not  from  above,  but  from  the  bottom 
and  sides,  the  steam  as  it  is  produced  rises  in  bubbles 
through  the  liquid,  and  produces  the  phenomenon  of  boil- 
ing, or  ebullition. 

BoOing,  therefore,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  mechanical  agitation  of  a  fluid 
bj  its  own  vapor. 

139.  Boiling  Point.— The  temperature  at  which  vapor 
rifles  with  sufficient  freedom  to  cause  the  phenomenon  of 
ebullition,  is  called  the  boiling  point. 

140.  Conditions  of  Eiaporation.— Evaporation  takes 
place  from  the  surfaces  of  bodies  only,  and  is  injluenced 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  temperature,  dryness,  stillness, 
and  density  of  the  atmosphere.* 

*  nis  a  common  error  that  the  Bun's  rays  ara  the  first  toaree  of  erapbratlon,  and  many 
penons  ignorantljr  imagine,  that  beeanse  a  locality  is  sonny  it  is  sure  to  be  dry.  It  can, 
lioverer,  be  shown,  by  a  great  variety  of  fiicts,  that  the  wind  has  more  to  do  with  drying 

QOWHOKB.— What  is  said  of  the  density  of  vapors  ?  In  what  two  ways  may  liquids  be 
viporised  f  What  is  evaporation  ?  What  is  ebnUition  Y  Define  boUing  and  the  boiling 
pobt  What  are  the  conditions  of  evaporation  ? 
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When  water  is  ooTered  by  a  sta»tum  of  dry-  air,  the  evaporation  is  rapids 
even  when  its  temperature  is  low ;  whereas  it  goes  on  very  slowly  if  the  at- 
mosphere contains  much  vapor,  even  though  the  air  be  very  warm. 

Evaporation  is  tar  slower  in  still  air  than  in  a  current  The  air  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  the  water  soon  beocHnes  moist,  and  thns  a  check  is 
put  to  evaporation.  But  if  the  air  be  removed  by  wind  from  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water  as  soon  as  it  has  become  charged  with  vapor,  and  its  place  sup- 
piled  with  fresh  air,  then  the  evaporation  continues  on  without  interruption. 

Air  without  vapor  (theoretically  known  as  dry  air)  does  not  exist  in  na- 
ture, and  can  not  probably  be  produced  by  art. 

141.  Capacity  for  Absorption.— Air  absorbs  moisture  at 
all  temperatures,  and  retains  it  in  an  invisible  state.  This 
power  of  the  air  is  termed  its  capacity  for  absorption. 

The  capacity  of  air  for  moisture  increases  with  the  tem- 
perature. 

and  evaporation  than  the  sun.  In  the  formation  of  ice  on  ponds,  for  initance,  on  a  wbidy 
night  in  extreme  winter,  nothii^  is  actuaU7  gained,  since  the  Ice  wastes  hj  evaporation 
from  the  surface  as  fast  as  it  forms  beneath.  Every  housewife  knows  that  wet  linen 
dries  more  rapidly  when  flying  in  the  cold  wind,  than  when  hanging  quietly  in  the  warm 
sun.  The  driving  blast  which  accompanies  those  sudden  showers  that  vex  and  drench 
travelers  in  mountain  regions,  brings  an  almost  instant  remedy  when  the  shower  has 
passed. .  Air  at  rest  will  take  up  only  a  limited  quantity  of  moisture,  and  is  speedily  satu- 
rated. But  air  in  motion  is  never  satisfied,  and  is  constantly  abstracting  moisture  from 
the  soiL  It  is  not  the  character  of  the  soil,  but  the  constant  and  unobstructed  motion  of 
the  air,  which  reduces  open  land  to  barrenness. 

**  A  proper  understanding  of  the  influence  which  trees  and  forests  have  upon  the  fei^ 
tility  of  a  country,  by  controling  the  evaporation  of  moisture  from  its  surface,  is  of  great 
practical  importance.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  every  one  who  journeys  in  Syria  or 
Greece,  that  the  sacred  and  classie  streams  should  be  of  such  mean  dimensions.  The 
circumstance,  however,  finds  an  explanation  in  the  fact,  that  the  hills  of  these  countries 
have  been  almost  entirely  deprived  of  their  forests.  And  the  like  cause  will  everywhere 
produce  the  like  effect.  In  an  open  country,  the  absolute  quantity  of  water  which  the 
rivers  discharge  is  not  only  less  than  in  a  wooded  country,  but  the  flow  is  incomparably 
more  irregular  and  unequaL  It  has  been  especially  noticed  in  the  Western  States,  that 
since  the  country  has  been  extensively  cleared,  the  altematioas  of  the  ^  stage*  of  water 
in  the  rivers  have  been  more  marked  and  violent  In  New  England  the  effect  of  an  indis- 
criminate clearing  away  of  forests  has  been  practically  iUustrated  by  the  constant  hin- 
dwanoe  of  mill-streams  iirom  drought  and  f^hets.  Many  water-privileges  which,  h^f  a 
century  ago,  were  valuable  and  steady,  have  now  become  nearly  worthless.  The  dam 
which  was  conveniently  put  up  to  saw  an  adjoining  forest  into  profitable  plank,  now 
that  its  excellent  work  is  done,  will  drive  the  saw  in  the  sununer  no  longer.  Many  of  the 
larger  New  England  factories  have  been  compelled  to  introduce  steam-power  to  supply  a 
deficiency  in  the  volume  of  water,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  not  troublesome.  The  cut- 
ting away  of  forests  does  not  probaMy  diminish  the  quantity  of  rain  or  snow,  although 
some  authorities  maintain  that  this  is  the  U/et ;  but  it  deprives  the  moisture  of  its  bene- 
ficent effect  upon  the  earth,  by  causing  it  to  be  too  rapidly  abstracted— thus  produdng 
pernicious  alternations  of  freshet  and  drought,  which,  are  as  fatal  to  the  health  of  the  soil, 
as  to  the  health  of  the  men  who  own  the  soiL** 

QuEBTi02r8.~-Doe8  air  exist  without  vapor?  What  is  understood  by  the  capaci^  of  ab- 
sorption in  air  ? 
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A  Toiiune  of  air  at  32^  can  absorb  an  amount  of  moisture  equal  to  the  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  part  of  its  own  weight,  and  for  every  27  additional  degrees 
of  heat,  the  quantity  of  water  it  can  absorb  at  32^  is  doubled.  Thus  a  body 
of  air  at  32®  F.  absorbs  the  160th  part  of  its  own  weight ;  at  69®  P.,  the  80th ; 
at  86®  F.,  the  40th  ;  at  113®  F.,  the  20th  part  of  its  own  weight  hi  moisturei 
It  follows  from  this  that  while  the  temperature  of  the  air  advances  in  an 
arithmetical  series,  its  capacity  for  moisture  is  accelerated  in  a  geometrical 
leries. 

Air  is  said  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  when  it  cod-: 
tains  as  much  of  the  vapor  of  water  as  it  is  capable  of  ( 
holdmg  with  a  given  temperature. 

142.  ly-grom'e-teri. — Instruments  designed  for  meas- 
uring the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmos- 
phere, are  called  Hygrometers.* 

Many  organic  bodies  have  the  property  of  absorbing  yapor,  and  thus  in- 
creasing their  dimensions.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned  hair,  wood,  whale- 
bone, iyory,  etc.  Any  of  these  connected  with  a  mechanical  arrangement  by 
which  the  change  in  volume  might  be  registered,  would  furnish  a  hygrome- 
ter. The  thin,  transparent  shavings  of  whalebone,  which  by  bending  and 
lolling  up  when  placed  upon  the  warm  hand,  constitute  the  j^iq^  39^ 
BOK^ed  sensitive  figures,  are  illustrations  of  this  prin- 
ciple. 

If  we  fix  against  a  wall  a  long  piece  of  catgut,  and  hang 
a  weight  to  the  end  of  it,  it  will  be  observed,  as  the  air 
becomes  moist  or  dry,  to  alter  in  length ;  and  by  marking  i| 
a  scale  the  two  extremities  of  which  are  determined  by  ob- 
servation when  the  air  is  very  diy,  and  when  it  is  saturated  j 
with  moisture,  it  ivill  be  found  easy  to  measure  the  varla- 1 

tiODS. 

143.  Hair   Hygrometer. — ^An  instrument  called, 
the  "Hair  Hygrometer,"  is  constructed  upon  this  principle.  I 
It  consists  of  a  human  hair,  fastened  at  one  extremity  to  a  [ 
Bcrew  (see  fig.  39),  and  at  the  other  passing  over  a  pulley,  I 
being  strained  tight  by  a  silk  thread  and  weight,  also  at- 
tached to  the  pulley.     To  the  axis  of  the  pulley  an  index 
is  attadied,  which  passes  over  a  graduated  scale,  so  that  as 
the  pulley  turns,  through  the  shortening  or  lengthening  of 
the  hav,  the  index  movea    When  the  iDstniment  is  in  a 
top  atmosphere,  the  hair  absorbs  a  considerable  amount 
of  vapor,  and  is  thus  made  longer,  while  in  dry  air  it  be- 

*  Hygrometer^  from  the  Greek  words  vypos  (mDist)  and  fttrpov  (mearare). 


Qnwnoira. — ^When  is  air  said  to  be  saturated  with  moisture  t    What  are  hygrometers  ? 
Ezidain  the  hair  hygrometer  and  its  principie  of  oonstraction  ? 
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oomes  shorter ;  so  that  the  index  is  of  course  turned  altematelj  ftom  (me  cdde 
to  the  other. 

The  instrument  is  graduated  by  first  placing  it  m  air  artificially  made  as 
diy  as  possible,  and  the  point  on  the  scale  at  which  the  index  stops  under 
these  circumstances,  is  the  point  of  greatest  dryness,  and  is  marked  0.  The 
hygrometer  is  then  placed  in  a  confined  space  of  air,  which  is  completely 
saturated  with  yapor;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  index  moTes  to  the 
other  end  of  the  scale :  this  pointy  which  is  that  of  greatest  moisture,  is 
marked  100.  The  intenrening  space  is  then  divided  mto  100  equal  parts, 
which  indicate  different  degrees  of  moisture. 

Fig.  40.  ^^  DaniePs  Hygrometeri — Another 

form  of  hygrometer,  known  as  "  Daniel's  Hygrom- 
eter," determines  the  moisture  in  the  air  by  indicat- 
ing the  dew  point,  or  the  temperature  at  -which 
moisture  is  deposited  from  the  air.  It  consists  of  a 
bent  tube  of  glass,  Fig.  40,  at  the  extremities  of 
which  two  bulbs,  a  and  5,  are  blown.  The  bulb  & 
is  made  of  black  glass,  and  contains  a  little  ether, 
into  which  dips  the  ball  of  a  small  and  delicate 
thermometer, .  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tube. 
The  whole  instrument  contains  only  the  vapor  of 
ether,  the  air  having  been  removed.  The  bulb  a  is 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  muslin.  The  support 
of  the  tube  sustains  another  thermometer,  by  which 
we  can  observe  the  temperature  of  the  air.  When 
an  observation  is  to  be  made  with  this  instrument, 
a  little  ether  is  poured  on  the  muslin  of  the  bulb  a;  this  evaporates  rapidly, 
and  by  so  doing  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  other  bulb,  h.  As  soon  as 
this  has  cooled  sufficiently  to  condense  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  dew 
wiU  be  observed  to  collect  upon  it,  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  deposi- 
tion takes  place  is  determined  by  observing  the  thermometer  included  in  the 
tube.  If  the  air  is  very  moist,  it  is  necessary  to  cool  the  bulb  h  but  very  little 
before  dew  is  deposited  upon  it;  i?  however,  the  air  is  very  dry,  the  cooling 
must  be  carried  to  a  corresponding  lower  degree.  If  the  air  is  perfectly 
saturated,  the  slightest  depression  of  temperature  will  cause  its  moisture  to 
precipitate.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point,  we  are 
enabled  by  tables  calculated  for  the  purpose,  to  determine  the  proportional 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in  the  atmosphere. 

145.  Conditions  of  Ebullition.— Different  liquids  boil 
at  different  temperatures,  but  the  boiling  point  of  the 
same  liquid  is  always  the  same  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  boiling. temperature,  therefore,  constitutes 
a  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  liquid,  and  in  practical 

QxnMTioKS.— Describe  Daniel* 8  hygrometer.     How  d«es  the  boiling  point  of  liquida  vary  ? 
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chemistiy  often  affords  a  ready  method  of  detecting  a  dif- 
ference in  the  chemical  composition  of  similar  liquids. 

Thus  water,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  hegins  to 
boil  when  it  is  heated  up  to  212°  F. ;  alcohol  at  173^ ; 
ether  at  96°  ;  syrup  at  221°  ;  linseed  oil  at  640°. 

146.  Salinometer . — ^Water  oontaining  any  diasoived  matter  boils  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  when  pore— the  boiling  point  on  the  thermometric 
scale  rising  in  proportion  as  the  amount  <^  matter  dissolved  in  the  water  in- 
creases. Advantage  is  taken  of  this  principle  in  the  construction  of  an  instru- 
ment known  as  the  "  Salinometer/'  which  is  especially  used  by  salt-boilers 
for  iadicating  the  quantity  of  salt  held  in  solution  in  the  water  of  the  boilers. 
It  simply  consists  of  a  delicate  thermometer  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
interior  of  the  boiler,  and  by  means  of  a  properly  graduated  scale,  the 
percentage  of  salt  held  in  the  water  is  indicated  by  the  boiling  point  of  the 
water. 

147.  Influence  ofAtmosphericPressnre  onBoilin  g. — 
liquids,  in  general,  being  boiled  in  open  vessels,  are  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  tendency  of  this  pressure  is  to  prevent  and  retard 
the  particles  of  water  from  expanding  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  form  steam. 
Hence,  if  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  varies,  as  it  does  at  different  times 
and  places,  or  if  it  be  increased  or  dimmished  by  artificial  means,  the  boilmg 
point  of  a  liquid  will  undergo  a  corresponding  change. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  fifteen 
ponnds  upon  each  square  inch  of  surface.  It  varies  occasionally  at  the  same 
place  sufficiently  to  affect  the  boiling  point  to  the  extent  of  4^  degrees. 

148.  Measurement  of  Altitudes . — ^As  we  ascend  into  the  at- 
mosphere the  pressure  is  diminished,  because  there  is  less  of  it  above  us ; 
it  therefore  follows,  that  water  at  different  heights  in  the  atmosphere  will  boil 
at  different  temperatures,  and  it  has  been  found  by  observation,  that  an  ele- 
vation of  550  feet  abovd  the  level  of  the  sea  causes  a  difference  of  one  de- 
gree in  its  boiling  point  Hence  the  boiling  pomt  of  water  becomes  an  in- 
dication of  the  height  of  any  station  above  the  sea-level,  or  in  other  words, 
an  indication  of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  thus  by  means  of  a  kettie  of 
hoiling  water  and  a  thermometer,  the  height  of  the  summit  of  any  mountain 
maybe  ascertained  with  a  great  degree  of  accuracy.  If  the  water  boils  at 
211°  by  the  thermometer,  the  height  of  the  place  is  560  feet ;  if  at  210°  the 
height  is  1100  feet,  and  so  on,  it  being  only  necessary  to  multiply  550  by  the 
number  of  degrees  on  the  thermometer  between  the  actual  boiling  point  and 
212°,  to  ascertain  the  elevation.  In  the  city  of  Quito,  in  South  America^ 
water  boils  at  194°  2"  P. ;  its  height  above  the  sea-level,  is,  therefore,  9,641 
feet 

As  we  descend  into  mines,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased,  there 

QuamoNB.— What  Inflaenee  haa  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  boiling 
point?    How  may  the  height  of  mountains  be  determined  by  the  boiling  point  of  water  ? 
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being  more  of  it  above  us  than  at  the  surftoe  of  the  earth.  Water,  tbereforey 
must  be  heated  to  a  higher  temperature*  before  it  will  boil,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  a  descent  of  550  feet,  as  before,  makes  a  difference  of  one  degree. 

Boiling  water  is,  consequently,  not  equally  hot  at  aU  places  upon  the  earth, 
and,  therefore,  not  erery  where  alike  applicable  for  domestic  purposes.  Thus 
at  Quito  and  at  the  hospital  of  St  Bernard,  in  Switzerland,  great  diflBcolty 
is  experienced  in  cooking  eggs  by  boiling. 

In  a  like  manner,  if  by  artificial  means  we  merease  or  diminiBh  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  on  the  sur&oe  of  a  liquid,  we  change  its  boiling  point 
If  water  be  heated  in  a  yacuum,  ebullition  will  commence  at  a  point  140<^ 
lower  than  in  the  open  air.  If  a  Teasel  of  ether  be  placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  and  the  atmospheric  pressure  removed  fix>m  its  surfooe,  the 
vapor  rises  so  abundantly  that  ebullition  is  produced  without  any  increase  of 
temperature. 

149.  Palse-Olass  • — ^This  principle  is  illustrated  by  asimple  instrument 
jij^  ^^  called  the  pulse-glass.  Fig.  41,  which 

consists  of  a  glass  tube,  c,  with  bulbs,  a 
and  6,  blown  upon  each  extremity ;  the 
whole  is  then  filled  with  spirits  of  wine 
and  its  vapor,  and  hermetically  sealed. 
The  pressure  of  the  air  being  thus  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
the  heat  of  the  hand  upon  either  bulb  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  violent  ebul- 
lition. 

150.  Galinary  Paradox « — The  foct  that  water  boils  at  a  reduced 
temperature  under  diminished  pressure,  is  illustrated  by  an  experiment  known 
as  the  culinary  paradox.     A  glass  flask,  oontaming  boiling  water  is  closed 

Fig.  42         tightly  with  a  cork,  and  then  inverted,  as  in  Fig.  42.     The 
I         boiling  will  instantly  cease,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the 

f  steam  which  is  formed,  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid.    If 

we  now  pour  cold  water  upon  the  outside  of  the  flask,  the 
steam  within  is  condensed,  and  a  partial  vacuum  produced, 
\j       which  causes  the  boiling  to  recommence  with  great  energy. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  pouring  hot  water  upon  the  outside 
I  of  the  flask,  the  steam  and  consequent  pressure  within  is  re- 

newed, and  the  boiling  ceases. 

A  proof  also  that  steam  in  escaping  from  boiling  water  is 
obliged  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  ob- 
*  tained  by  repeating  the  last  experiment  with  a  tin  canister, 
instead  of  a  globular  glass  flask.  On  corking  up  the  canister  and  pouring/ 
cold  water  over  it,  the  steam  within  is  suddenly  condensed,  a  vacuum  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  canister  is  instantly  crushed  in  by  the  pressure  of  the  exter- 
nsl  air. 


QiTESTiONS. — ^How  may  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid  beeleratedor  depressed  by  artificial 
means?  What  is  the  pulsc-glass ?  What  is  the  culinary  paradox?  What  experiment 
proves  that  steam  in  escaping  is  obliged  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
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151.  Sugar  Boiling  • — Several  beautiful  applications  in  the  arts  have 
been  made  of  the  principle  that  liquids  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  when 
freed  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  than  in  the  open  air. 

Li  the  refining  of  sugar,  if  the  syrup  is  boiled  in  the  open  air,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  boUing  point  is  so  high  that  portions  of  the  sugar  become  decom- 
posed by  the  excess  of  heat,  and  lost  or  injured ;  the  syrup  is  therelbie  boiled 
in  dose  vessels  from  which  the  air  has  been  previously  exhausted,  and  in  this 
way  the  water  of  the  syrup  may  be  evaporated  at  a  temperature  so  low  as  to 
prevent  all  injury  from  heat 

152.  Influence  of  Adhesion  on  the  Boiling  Points — 
Adhesion  of  the  fluid  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  vessel  that  contains  it^  has  a  marked 
effect  in  raising  the  boiling  point  Water  boils  somewhat  more  readily  in  a 
metallic  vessel  than  in  one  of  glass.  If  the  interior  of  a  vessel  be  varnished 
with  shell-lac,  the  boiling  will  not  often  occur  until  a  temperature  of  221^  F. 
is  reached,  and  then  it  will  take  place  in  bursts,  the  temperature  at  each  evo- 
kticm  of  vapor  falling  to  212^  F.  Boiling  can  be  made  to  take  place  steadily 
at  212®  in  any  variety  of  vessel,  by  the  introduction  of  a  fe\V-  irregular  sub- 
stances, as  little  fragments  of  wire,  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal,  eta  The  reason 
of  this  is  that  in  a  mass  of  boiling  Hquid,  the  formation  of  vapor  takes  placa 
principally  at  the  edges  of  the  solid  substances  with  wbida.  it  may  bo  in  con- 
tact; and  the  introduction  and  presence  of  irregular  surfaces  thus  &cilitate 
its  formation. 

153.  In  fine  nee  of  Air  on  the  Boiling  P  o  i  n  t  •— Becent 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  presence  of  air  in  solution  singularly  as- 
sists the  evolution  of  vapor.  Air  dissolved  in  water  acquires,  through  the 
agency  of  heat,  a  great  degree  of  elasticity,  and  minute  bubbles  of  it  are  in 
coDseqnence  thrown  off  in  the  interior  of  a  boiling  liquid,  especially  where  it 
is  in  contact  with  a  rough  surface ;  into  these  bubbles  the  steam  escapes  and 
fises.  "Water  when  boiled  for  a  long  time  is  nearly  deprived  of  air ;  and  in 
each  cases  the  temperature  has  been  observed  to  rise  even  as  high  as  260^, 
or  48**  above  the  boiling  point,  in  an  open  glass  vessel,  which  was  then  shat- 
tered with  a  loud  report  by  a  sudden  exjUbsive  burst  of  vapor.  In  this  case, 
the  force  of  cohesion  retains  the  particles  of  liquid  throughout  the  mass  in 
contact  with  each  other,  in  a  species  of  unstable  equiUbrium ;  and  when  this 
<?quihbrimn  is  overturned  at  any  one  point,  the  repulsive  power  of  the  excess 
of  heat  stored  up  in  the  mass,  suddenly  exerts  itself  and  the  explosion  is  the 
resolt  of  the  instantaneous  conversion  of  the  liquid  into  vapor. 

The  same  result  takes  place  when  ice,  free  from  air,  is  melted  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere,  as  under  oiL  The  temperature  of  the  liquid  formed 
gradually  rises  to  about  260°  F.,  when,  instead  of  boiling,  it  explodes. 

If  a  single  drop  of  water  containing  air,  be  allowed  to  £aJl  into  a  mass  of 

Qui8no2f8.~Wliat  practical  application  of  these  principles  lias  been  made  in  the  arts  ? 
^t  influence  does  adhesio^^  have  upon  the  boiling  point  ?    How  may  liquids  be  made    • 
^  boil  steadily  r    What  effect  has  air  dissolved  in -water  upon  the  evolution  of  vapor? 
^t  cnrions  experiments  illnstrate  this?    What  takes  place  when  ice  free  fh>m  air  is 
littted  out  of  contact  with  air  ? 
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water  free  from  air,  which  has  been  heated  to  a  temperature  of  250®  or  260^  F., 
the  whole  volume  instantly  becomes  agitated  hi  a  singular  manner,  and  an  ex- 
plosion generally  occurs. 

164.  Spheroidal  State . — When  a  drop  of  water  fisdls  upon  a  sur- 
fece  highly  heated,  as  of  metal,  it  will  be  observed  to  roll  along  the  surface 
without  adhering,  or  immediately  passing  into  vapor.  The  explanation  of 
this  is,  that  the  drop  of  water  does  not  in  reality  touch  the  heated  surfece,  but 
is  buoyed  up  and  supported  on  a  layer  of  vapor  which  intervenes  between 
the  bottom  of  the  drop  and  the  hot  surface.  This  vapor  is  produced  by  the 
heat  which  is  radiated  from  the  hot  substance,  before  the  liquid  can  come  in. 
contact  with  it,  and  being  constantly  renewed,  continues  to  8upx>ort  the  drop. 
The  drop  generally  rolls  because  the  current  of  air  which  is  always  passing 
over  a  heated  suifooe  drives  it  forward.  The  drop  evaporates  slowly,  because 
the  layer  of  vapor  between  the  hot  sur&oe  and  the  liquid  prevents  the  rapid 
transmission  of  heat  The  liquid  resting  upon  a  cushion  of  steam  continually 
evolved  from  its  lower  surfk^e  by  heat,  assumes  a  rounded,  or  globular  shape, 
as  the  result  of  the  gravity  of  its  particles  toward  its  own  center. 

The  designation  which  has  been  given  to  the  condition  which,  water  and 
other  liquids  assume  when  brought  in  contact  with  very  hot  sui&ees,  is  that 
of  the  "  spheroidal  state." 

If  the  surface  upon  which  the  liquid  rests  is  cooled  down  to  sadi  an  ex- 
tent that  vapor  is  not  generated  rapidly,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support 
the  drop,  it  will  come  in  contact  with  the  surface,  and  heat  bemg  oommunni- 
cated  by  conduction,  will  transform  it  instantiy  into  steam. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  practice  adopted  by  laundresses  of  touching 
a  fiat-iron  with  moisture  to  ascertain  whether  the  surface  is  suffidentiy  hot. 
If  the  temperature  of  the  iron  is  not  elevated  suffidentiy,  the  moisture  wets 
the  surface,  and  is  evaporated}  but  at  a  hig^  degree  of  temperature,  tho 
moisture  is  repelled. 

The  phenomenon  of  4he  spheroidal  condition  of  water  furnishes  an  explana- 
tion of  the  feats  often  performed  by  jugglers,  of  plimging  the  hands  with  im- 
punity into  molten  lead,  or  kon.  Aie  hand  is  moistened,  and  when  passed 
into  the  hquid  metal  the  moisture  is  vaporized,  and  interposes  between  the 
metal  and  the  skin  a  sheath  of  vapor.  In  its  conversicsi  into  vapor,  the 
moisture  absorbs  heat,  and  thus  still  further  protects  the  skin. 

The  bulb  of  a  thermometer  plunged  into  liquids  while  in  the  spheroidal 
state,  indicates  temperatures  considerably  below  the  ordinary  boiling  point 
Thus  water  in  a  spheroidal  state  has  a  temperature  of  205° ;  alcohol,  161° ; 
ether,  93° ;  sulphurous  acid,  13°.  When  distilled  water  is  allowed  to  fall 
drop  by  drop  into  sulphurous  acid  in  the  spheroidal  state,  the  water  is  in- 
stantly congealed  into  a  spongy  mass  of  ice,  even  when  the  containing  vessel 
is  red  hot. 


QiJXSTiOKB.'^What  takes  place  when  a  drop  of  water  falls  upon  a  highly  heated  surface  f 
What  is  meant  by  the  Bpheroidal  state  ?  Why  can  the  hand  he  safely  plunged  Into  molten 
iron  f    What  is  the  temperature  of  liquids  in  the  spheroidal  state  f 
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155.  Distillation,  or  Sublimation,  is  a  process  by  which 
one  body  is  separated  from  another  in  close  vessels,  by 
means  of  heat,  in  cases  where  one  of  the  bodies  assumes 
the  form  of  vapor  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  other ; 
this  first  rises  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  is  received  and 
condensed  in  a  separate  vessel  The  operation  is  termed 
Distillation,  when  the  vapor  formed  condenses  into  a 
liquid,  and  SubliiDation  when  it  condenses  into  a  solid. 
The  prodnct  in  the  first  instance  is  called  a  distillate,  and 
in  the  second  a  sublimate. 

When  til©  product  of  one  distfllation  is  subjected  to  fhrther  distfllations, 
in  order  to  fi-ee  it  to  a  stiU  greater  extent  from  less  volatile  imbstances,  thD 
opera^on  is  caUed  reciificaUon, 

By  this  means.Yery  volatile  bodies  canbe  easily  separated  from  less  vola* 
tQe  ones;  as  brandy  and. 
alooholfrom  the  lessvola- 
tfle  watOT  'vrhich  may  be) 
mixed  with  them.  W^ater 
of  extreme  purity  can  ^Isp 
be  obtained  by  distillation, 
becaose  the  non*Yolatile 
and  earthy  substances  con- 
tained in  aU  spring  waters 
do  not  ascend  with  the  va- 
por, but  remain  behind  in 
the^ 


Fia.,43. 


DistiDation  upon  a  smaU  scale  is  efifected  by  means  of  a  pecoliar-sbaped  ves- 
sel, called  a  retort,  Fig.  43,  which  is  half  Med  with  a  volatile  liquid  and 


Jieated;  the  steani,  as  it  forms,  passes 
through  the  neck  of  the  retort  into  a  glass 
receiver  set  mto  a  vessel  filled  with  cold 
.water,  and  is  then  condensed. 

When  the  operation  of  distillation  is 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  large 
vessel  cafled  a  "  stUC^  is  used,  and,  for 
condensing  the  vapor,  vats  are  con- 
-stracted,  holding  serpentine  pipes,  caUed 
"  worms,"  which  present  a  greater  con- 
densing surface  than  if  they  had  passed 
<lirectly  through  the  vat.  To  keep  the 
coil  of  pipe  cool,  the  vats  are  kept  filled 


Fig.  44. 


QtJEOTiONS.— What  is  distillation,  or  rablimalion  ?    What  is  the  diflference  hetweon  a 
distaiate  and  a  sublimate  ?    Whai  is  rectification  ?    How  is  distiUatiou  effected  ? 
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with  cold  water.  In  Fig.  44,  a  is  a  ftimace,  in  which  is  fixed  a  copper  ves- 
sel, or  still,  to  contain  the  liquid.  Heat  being  apphed,  the  steam  rises  in  the 
head,  &,  and  passes  through  the  worm,  dj  which  is  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  refrigerator.  The  vapor  thus  generated  is  condensed  in  its  passage,  and 
passes  out  as  a  liquid  by  the  external  pipe  into  a  receiver. 

156.  Drying  and  Distillation . — ^The  difference  between  drying 
by  heat  and  distillation  is,  that  in  one  case,  the  substance  vaporized,  being  of 
no  use,  is  allowed  to  escape  or  become  dissipated  in  the  atmosphene ;  while 
in  the  other,  being  the  valuable  part^  it  is  caught  and  condensed  into  the 
liquid  form.  The  vapor  arising  from  damp  linen,  if  caught  and  condensed 
would  be  distilled  water ;  the  vapor  given  out  by  bread  while  baking,  would, 
if  collected,  be  a  spirit  like  that  obtained  in  the  distillation  of  grain. 

157.  Latent  Heat. — When  a  solid  is  converted  into  a 
liquid,  or  a  liquid  into  a  vapor  or  gas,  heat  in  large  quan- 
tity disappears,  and  ceases  for  the  time  to  affect  the  ther- 
mometer. It  is  not,  however,  ahsolutely  lost,  hut  remains 
incorporated  with  the  suhstance  of  the  liquid,  or  the  gas, 
in  an  insensible  condition.  Heat  thus  disappearing,  is 
termed  Latent,  or  Insensible  Heat. 

For  example,  if  a  thermometer  be  applied  to  a  mass  of  snow,  or  ice  just 
upon  the  point  of  melting,  it  wiU  be  found  to  stand  at  32°  F.  If  the  ice  be 
placed  in  a  vessel  over  a  fire,  and  the  temperature  tested  at  the  moment  it 
has  entirely  melted,  the  water  produced  will  have  only  the  temperature  of 
32°,  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  ice.  Heat,  however,  during  the  whole 
process  of  melting,  has  been  passing  rapidly  into  the  vessel  fit>m  the  fire,  and 
if  a  quantity  of  mercury,  or  a  solid  of  the  same  size,  had  been  exposed  to 
the  same  amount  of  heat,  it  would  have  constantly  increased  in  tempeiTature. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  conversion  of  ice,  a  solid,  into  water,  a  liquid, 
has  been  attended  with  a  disappearance  of  heat. 

Again,  if  a  pound  of  water  at  212°  F.  be  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water 
at  33°  F.,  we  shall  obtain  two  pounds  of  water  at  122°,  a  temperature  ex- 
actly intermediate  between  the  temperature  of  the  two.  I^  however,  a 
pound  of  ice  at  32°,  is  mixed  with  a  pound  of  water  at  212°,  we  shaU  ob- 
tain two  pounds  of  water,  of  which  the  temperature  is  only  51°.  In  this 
case  the  water  has  lost  161°,  while  the  ice  has  apparently  gained  but  19° ; 
so  that  142°  have  disappeared,  or  become  latent  Thus,  in  order  to  convert 
a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  F.  into  water  at  33°,  as  much  heat  is  required  as  would 
be  sufficient  to  raise  142  pounds  of  water  tcom  32°  to  33°  F.  Water,  there- 
fore, may  be  regarded  as  ice  in  combination  with  a  certain  quantity  of  heat 


QxTEBTioNs. — ^What  is  the  difference  between  drying  by  beat  and  distillation  ?  What 
remarkable  circumstance  characterizes  the  phenomena  of  liquefaction  and  vaporisation? 
Explain  what  is  meant  by  latent  heat  f  What  experiments  prove  that  liquefaction  occa- 
sions a  disappearance  of  heat  ? 
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158.  Heat  required  to  Melt  I c e.— Some  idea  of  the  qnantily 
of  beat  that  is  required  to  convert  ice  into  water,  without  any  apparent  rise 
in  temperature,  may  be  formed  &om  the  fact  that  the  simple  conversion  of  a 
cube  of  ice,  three  feet  on  the  side,  into  water  at  32^,  would  absorb  the 
wbole  amount  of  heat  emitted  during  the  combustion  of  a  bushel  of  coaL 

159.  Disappearance  of  Heat  in  Vaporization . — ^In  the 
converaon  of  a  liquid  into  gas  or  vapor,  heat  disappears  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  in  the  conversion  of  a  solid  into  a  liquid. 

Tbe  absorption  of  heat  by  vaporization,  may  be  easily  rendered  perceptible 
to  tbe  feelings  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  some  liquid  which  readily  evapo- 
rates, such  as  ether,  alcohol,  etc.,  upon  the  hand.  A  sensation  of  cold  is 
immediately  experienced,  because  the  hand  is  deprived  of  heat,  which  is 
drawn  away  to  effect  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid.  On  the  same  principle, 
inflammation  and  feverish  heat  in  the  head  may  be  allayed  by  bathing  the 
temples  with  any  liquid  which  evaporates  easily,  as  Cologne  water,  alcohol, 
Tinegar,  etc. 

A  vessel  containing  water  placed  over  a  source  of  heat  which  is  tolerably 
miifomi  in  temperature,  receives  equal  accessions  of  heat  in  equal  times. 
Tbe  water  at  first  rises  steadily  in  temperature,  and  at  212°  it  boils.  After 
tbis,  no  matter  how  much  the  heat  is  increased,  provided  the  steam  be  al- 
lowed to  escape  freely,  it  becomes  no  hotter ;  all  the  heat  which  is  added 
serving  only  to  convert  the  water  at  212°  into  steam  or  vapor. 

This  &ct  is  of  considerable  importance  in  domestic  economy,  and  attention 
to  it  win  save  much  fuel  in  culinary  operations.  Soups,  etc.,  made  to  boil  in 
a  gentle  way  by  tlie  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  are  just  as  hot  as  when 
they  are  made  to  boil  over  a  strong  fire  with  the  greatest  violence.  When  a 
liquid  is  once  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fire  may  be  reduced,  as  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  heat  will  be  then  sufficient  to  maintain  it 
there. 

160.  Latent  Heat  of  Steam. — ^If  we  immerse  a  thermometer  in 
boilmg  water,  it  stands  at  212° ;  if  we  place  it  in  steam  immediately  above  it, 
it  mdicates  the  same  temperature.  The  question  then  arises,  what  becomes 
of  all  the  heat  which  is  conomunicated  to  the  water,  since  it  is  neither  indi- 
cated by  the  water  nor  by  the  steam  formed  from  it  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
it  enters  into  the  water  and  converts  it  into  steam,  without  raismg  its  tem- 
perature. The  proof  that  steam  contains  more  heat  than  boiling  water,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  feet  that  if  we  mix  an  ounce  of  water  at  212°  with  five  and 
a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32°,  we  obtain  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at 
a  temperature  of  about  60° ;  but  if  we  mix  an  ounce  of  steam  at  212°  with 

QcEsnoNs What  is  the  comparative  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  ice  into 

vatcr?  To  what  extent  is  heat  rendered  latent  hy  vaporization  ?  What  experiments 
prove  that  heat  disappears  in  vaporization  ?  Do  liquids  acquire  additional  heat  after  at- 
Uiaiog  a  boiling  temperature  ?  What  practical  application  can  be  made  of  this  principle 
in  domestic  economy?  What  is  the  sensible  heat  of  steam?  What  is  its  latent  heat? 
Bow  may  steam  at  212°  F.  be  proved  to  contain  more  heat  than  water  at  the  same  tem- 
peatttie? 
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five  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  at  32^,  we  obtaiiL  six  and  a  half  ounces  of 
water  at  212°.  The  steam,  from  which  the  increased  heat  is  aU.  derived, 
contains  as  much  more  heat  than  the  ounce  of  water  at  the  same  tempera- 
,ture,  as  would  be  necessary  to  raise  six  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  frouLthe 
temperature  of  60°  to  212°,  or  six  and  a  half  times  as  much  heat  as  would 
be  requisite  to  raise  one  ounce  of  water  through  about  152?  of  temperature. 
This  quantity  of  heat  will,  therefore,  be  found  by  multiplying.  152?  by  six 
and  a  hal^  which  will  give  a  product  of  983° — ^the  excess  -of  heat:  contained 
in  an  ounce  of  steiim  at  212°  over  that  contained  in  an  ounce  of  boiling 
water  at  the  same  temperature. 

In  round  numbers,  therefore,  one  thousand  degrees  of  heat  are  absorbed 
in  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam,  and  this  constitutes  the  latent  heat 
of  steam. 

The  absQTp)tio|i  of  heat  in  the  process  by  which  liquids  are  .converted  into 
vapor,  will  explain  why  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid  that  is  constantly  exposed 
to  the  action  of  fire,  can  never  receive  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  de- 
stroy it  A  tin  kettle  containing  water  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
most  fierce  furnace,  and  remain  uninjured  ;  but  if  it  be  exposed,  without  con- 
t£4mng  .water,  to  the  most  moderate  fire,  it  will  soon  be  destroyed.  The 
heat  which  the  fire  imparts  to  the  kettle  containing  water  is  immediately  ab- 
sorbed by  the  steam  into  which  the  water  is  converted.  So  long  as  water 
is  contained  in  the  vessel,  this  absorption  of  heat  will  continue ;  but  if  any 
part  of  the  vessel  not  containing  water  be  exposed  to  the  fire,  the  metal 
will  be  fused,  and  the  vessel  destroyed. 

161.  Effects  Produced  by  the  Absorption  of  Heat.-- 
Jn  the  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids,  and  of  liquids  into  gases  or  vapors, 
the  heat  which  disappears  is  the  agent  by  which  hquefaction  in  the  one  case, 
and  vaporization  in  the  ptiier,,  arej  produced ;  in  other  words,  the  absorption 
of  a  certain  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  change, .  A 
liquid,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  a  com{)ound  of  a  solid  and  heat,  and 
a  vapor  as  a  compound  of  heat  and  the  liquid  firom  which  it  was  formed. 

162.  Freeziflg  Mixtures.— The  absorption  of  heat  con- 
sequent on  the  conversion  of  solids  into  liquids,  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  arts  for  the  production  of  ar- 
tificial cold;  and  the  compounds . of  different  substances 
which  are  made  for  this  purpose,  are  called  freezing  mix- 
tures. 

The  most  shnple  fireezing  mixture  is  snow  and  salt.  Salt  dissolved  ui 
water  would  occasion  a  reduction  of  temperature,  but  when  the  chemical  re- 
lations of  two  solids  are  such,  that  both  by  mixing  are  rendered  liquid,  a  still 

tlT^^^^^^^^  ^^^  *  ^®**^®  containing  water  remain  uninjured,  when  exposed  to 
©ors  f  Wh**^^  ^  ^^**  °**y  ^  considered  as  the  true  constitution  of  liquids  and  va- 
?Li.  -I  *^®  freezing  mixtures  f    Why  does  a  mixture  of  enow  and  salt  produce  a 

mgn  degree  of  cold  ? 
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greater  degree  of  cold  is  produced.  Such  a  relation  exists  between  salt  and 
snow,  or  ice^  and  therefore  the  latter  substances  are  used  in  preference  to 
water.  When  the  two  are  mixed,  the  salt  causes  the  snow  to  melt  by  rea- 
son of  its  attraction  for  water,  and  the  water  formed  dissolves  the  salt:  so 
that  both  pass  from  the  sohd  to  the  liquid  condition.  If  the  operation  is  so 
conducted  that  no  heat  is  suppUed  from  any  external  source,  it  follows  that 
the  heat  absorbed  in  liqueiaction  must  be  obtamed  from  the  salt  and  snow 
which  comprise  the  mixture^  and  they  must  therefore  suffer  a  depression  of 
temperature  proportional  to  the  heat  which  is  rendered  latent 

In  this  way  a  degree  of  cold  equal  to  .40°  below  the  freeaang  point  of  water 
may  be  obtained.  The  application  of  this  experiment  to  the  freezing  of 
ice-creams  is&miliar  to  alL 

By  mixing  snow  and  sulphuric  acid  together  in  proper  proportions,  a  tem- 
perature of  from  70<*  to  90<»  below  zero  can  be  obtained  without  difficulty. 
,  A  very  convenient  process  for  freezing  water  without  the  use  of  ice  is  to 
drench'  finely-powdered  sulphate  of  soda  with  the  undiluted  hydrochloric 
(muriatic)  acid  of  the  shops.  In  this  way  a  very  low  temperature  may  be 
readily  obtained.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  made  becomes  cov- 
ered with  hoar  frosty  and  water  in  tubes  or  bottles  immersed  in  the  mixture, 
is  speedily  frozen. 

163.  Greatest  Artificial  Cold- — ^The  most  intense  artificial  cold 
ia,  however,  produced  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  highly  volatile  liquids,  such 
as  result  from  th.e  condensation  and  liquefaction  of  certain  gases.  By  means 
of  a  mixture  of  liquid  nitrous  oxyd  and  sulphuret  of  carbon,  placed  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  M.  Natterer  obtained  the  enormously  low 
temperature  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  below  zero. 

The  cold  produced  by  evaporation  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  heat  by  the 
^ewly-formed  vapor,  and  the  more  rapidly  evaporation  takes  place,  the  more 
rapidly  is  heat  abstracted  fix)m  the  evaporating  hquid  and  from  surrounding 
substances. 

164.  Freezing  by  Evaporation  — ^Ethor  may  be  made  to  evapo- 
rate so  rapidly  as  to  freeze  water,  even  in  summer.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  filling  a  small  glass  tube  with  water,  and  surrounding  it  with  cotton,  or 
some  other  porous  substance,  soaked  in  ether.  If  a  current  of  air  be  then 
directed  upon  the  cotton  from  a  common  bellows,  the  ether  will  evaporate 
and  absorb  heat  so  rap- 
idly, as  to  convert  the  Ei&.  45. 

water  into  ice  in  a  few  ^„ 

minutea. 

165.  The  C  r  y  - 
oph'o-rus. — ^An  in- 
^trmnent  known  as  the  # 

QiJXBTiONS. — By  what  process  may  water  be  frozea  in  summer  without  the  aid  of  ice? 
What  is  the  most  intense  artificial  cold  produced  ?  What  is  the  lowest  degree  of  tem- 
peratare  ever  observed  ?  To  what  is  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  due  ?  How  may 
nterbe  frosen  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  ?    Explain  the  action  of  the  cryophonu. 
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ciyophoras,  or  frost-heaarer,  strikingly  illustrates  tho  production  of  cold  hj 
evaporation.  It  consists  of  two  glass  bulbs  connected  by  a  tube,  and  contain- 
ing a  portion  of  water,  as  represented  in  Eig.  46.  The  air  is  first  expelled 
from  the  instrument  by  boiling  the  water  indoaed,  and  allowing  the  steam 
to  escape  by  a  small  opening  at  the  extremity  of  the  little  projecting  tube,  e. 
"While  the  instrument  is.  entirely  filled  with  steam,  the  point  e  is  fiised  by 
tho  blow-pipe  flame,  and  the  opening  hermetically  dosed.  In  experimentiii^ 
with  this  instrument,  the  water  is  all  poured  into  one  bulb,  and  the  other,  or 
empty  bulb,  is  placed  in  a  basin  containing  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt  Tho 
Vapor  in  the  cooled  bulb  is  condensed,  but  its  place  is  immediately  supplied 
by  vapor  which  rises  into  the  dry  air  fix>m  the  water  in  the  other  bulb.  A 
rapid  evaporation,  therefore,  takes  place  in  the  water-bulb,  and  condensation 
in  the  empty  bulb,  until  by  reason  of  the  condensation  and  rapid  evaporation, 
tho  water  in  the  former  bulb  is  cooled  so  low  as  to  freeze. 

Practical  Illnstrations  — ^A  shower  of  rain  cools  the  air  in 
summer,  because  the  earth  and  the  air  both  part  with  their  heat  to  promote 
evaporation.  In  a  like  manner,  the  sprinkling  of  a  hot  room  with  water  cools 
it 

The  danger  arising  from  wet  ieet  and  dothes  is  owing  to  the  absorption  of 
heat  from  the  body  by  the  evaporation  from  the  surfaces  of  the  wet  materials ; 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  in  this  way  reduced  below  its  natural  standard, 
and  the  proper  circulation  of  the  blood  interrupted. 

The  evaporation  which  takes  place  continually  from  the  surface  of  tho 
skin  and  the  cells  of  the  lungs  of  animals,  is  a  poweifully  cooling  agency,  and 
a  protection  against  external  heat.  When  the  heat  of  the  body  is  increased 
by  exercise,  or  by  exposure  to  high  temperatures,  perspiration  and  evapora- 
tion take  place  rapidly.  Heat  is  thereby  absorbed  and  rendered  latent  in 
large  quantity,  and  a  healthy  temperature  of  the  syEtem  maintained.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  persons  are  enabled  to  expose  themselves  for  a  time 
to  an  atmosphere  of  very  high  temperature  without  serious  inconvenience, 
as  in  foundries,  boiler-rooms  of  steamers,  ovens  of  manufactories,  etc.  I4 
however,  the  air  be  moist,  or  the  surface  of  the  skin  be  varnished,  so  as  to 
check  or  prevent  perspiration  and  evaporation,  the  heat  can  only  be  sus- 
tained for  a  few  moments. 

The  air  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  ice  and  snow  are  thawing, 
is  always  peculiarly  cold  and  chilly.  This  is  due  to  the  constant  absorption 
of  heat  from  the  air  by  the  ice  and  snow  in  their  transition  from  a  soUd  to  a 
liquid  state. 

166.  Conversion  of  Latent  into  Sensible  Heat.— When 
vapors  are  condensed  into  liquids,  and  liquids  are  changed 

Questions. — How  does  a  shower  of  rain  cool  the  air  and  the  earth  In  summer  i  How 
does  the  drains^  of  a  country  promote  its  warmth  ?  From  what  does  the  danger  of  wet 
clothes  and  feet  arise  f  How  does  perspiration  and  eraporation  from  the  surface  of  the 
skin  equalize  the  temperature  of  the  hody?  Why  is  the  air  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
peculiarly  eold  and  chilly?  Under  what  drcomstanoes  is  latent  converted  into  senidblo 
heat? 
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into  solids,  the  latent  heat  contained  in  them  is  set  free, 
or  made  sensible. 

If  water  be  taken  into  an  apartment  whose  temperature  is  several  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  and  allowed  to  congeal,  it  will  render  the  room  sen- 
sibly warmer.  It  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  tubs  of 
water  are  allowed  to  freeze  in  cellars  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  cold. 

The  large  amount  of  heat  latent  in  water,  which  it  gives  forth  as  it  freezes^ 
furnishes  a  source  of  heat  of  the  greatest  value  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
winter,  and  in  rendering  the  transitions  of  atmospheric  temperature,  from  heat 
to  cold  and  from  cold  to  heat,  uniform  and  gradual. 

In  the  colder  regions,  every  ton  of  water  converted  into  ice  gives  out  and 
difioses  in  the  surrounding  region  as  much  heat  aa  would  raise  a  ton  of  water 
from  32°  to  174°  J  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  rise  of  temperature  takes 
place,  the  thawing  of  the  ice  absorbs  a  like  quantity  of  heat :  thus,  in  the  one 
case,  supplying  heat  to  the  atmosphere  when  the  temperature  falls ;  and,  in 
the  other  absorbing  heat  from  it  when  the  temperature  rises. 

In  the  winter,  the  weather  generally  moderates  on  the  &11  of  snow ;  snow 
is  frozen  water,  and  in  its  formation  heat  is  imparted  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
its  temperature  increased. 

Steam,  on  account  of  the  latent  heat  it  contains,  is  well  adapted  for  the 
warming  of  buildings,  or  for  cooking.  In  passing  through  a  line  of  pipes,  or 
through  meat  and  vegetables,  it  is  condensed,  and  imparts  to  the  adjoining 
surfaces  nearly  lOOOo  of  the  latent  heat  which  it  contained  before  condensation. 

Steam  bums  much  more  severely  than  boiling  water,  for  the  reason  that 
the  heat  it  imparts  to  any  sur&ce  upon  which  it  is  condensed,  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water. 

167.  Elastic  Force  of  Vapors.— All  vapors  are  elastic, 
like  air. 

The  tendency  of  vapors  to  expand  is  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  unlimited  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  smallest  quantity 
of  vapor  has  a  tendency  to  diffuse  itself  through  every 
part  of  a  vacuum,  be  its  size  what  it  may,  exercising  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  force  against  any  obstacle  which 
may  restrain  it. 

Recent  researches  of  M.  Babinet,  a  French  physicist,  seem  to  show,  that  all 
gases  and  vapors  entirely  lose  their  elasticity  when  reduced  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  tenuity,  and  that  no  gas  or  vapor,  formed  under  the  ordmary  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  can  expand  sufficiently  to  fill  an  empty  space  20,000  times 
greater  than  the  original  volume  of  the  gas  or  vapor. 

QiTFSTiONS. — How  does  the  freezing  of  water  tend  to  elevate  the  temperature  of  the  snr- 
roanding  atmosphere  ?  Why  is  steam  well  adapted  for  the  warming  of  buildings  and 
for  cooking  ?  Why  does  steam  hnm  more  severely  than  water  of  the  same  temperature  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  elasticity  of  vapors  ?    In  what  manner  d  j  vapors  tend  to  expand  ? 

5* 
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The  force  with  which  a  v^or  expands  is  called  its  elastic 
force,  or  tension.  '  . 

The  elasticily  or  pressure  of  vapors  ii  best  Ulul^trftted  in  the  case  of  steam, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  l^pe  of  all  yapors.  ■ 

168.  E]lpa^8iTe  Force  of  8team«— When  a  quantity  of  pure 
steam  is  confined  in  a  close  yessel,  its  elastic  force  will  exert  on  «yeiy  part 
of  the  interior  of  the  vessel  a  certain  pressure  directed  outward,  having  a 
tendency  to  burst  the  vessel 

When  steam  is  generated  in  an  open  vessel  its  elastic  force  must  be  equal 
to  the  elastic  force  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  otherwise  the  pressure  of 
the  air  would  prevent  it  from  forming  and  rising.  Steam,  therefore,  produced 
from  boiling  water  at  212°  F.,  is  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  15  pounds' 
upon  every  square  mch  of  surface,  or  one  ton  on  every  square  foot,  a  force 
equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  water, be  boiled  under  a  diminished  pressure,  and  therefore  at  a  lower 
temperature,  the  steam  which  is  produced  from  it  will  have  a  pressure  which 
is  diminished  in  an  equal  degree.  I^  on  the  contrary,  the  pressure  under 
which  water  boils  be  increased,,  the  boiling- temperature  of  the  water  and  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  formed  will  be  increased  in  a  like  proportion.  We  have^ 
therefore,  the  foilowing  rule  • — 

Steam  raised  from  water,  boiling  under  any  given  pres- 
sure, has  an  elasticity  always  equal  to  the  pressure  under 
which  the  water  boils. 

Steam  of  a  high  elastic  force,  can  only  be  made  in  close  vessels,  or  boilers. 
The  water  in  a  steam-boiler,  in  the  first  instance,  boils  at  212°,  but  the  steam 
thus  generated  beii]^  preyeiited  from  escaping,  presses  on  the  surfece  of  the 
water  equally  as  on  the  surface  of  the  boiler,  and  therelbre  the  boiling  point 
of  the  water  becomes  higher  and  higher ;  or  iu  other  words,  the  water  has 
to  grow  constantly  hotter,  in  order  that  the  steam  may  form.  The  steam 
thus  formed  has  the  same  sensible  temperature  as  the  water  which  produces 

it  '■',':''■. 

169.  MarcetVs  Digester . — The  above  principles  are  experimentally 
proved  by  means  of  an  apparatus  known  as  Marcet's  Digester.  This  con- 
sists of  a  stout  globular  vessel  of  iron,  Fig.  46,  into  which  a  portion  of  mer- 
cury is  poured,  and  then  water  sufficient  to  half  fill  it.  Into  the  top  of  the 
vessel  a  loi^  glass  tube,  &,  is  tightly  fitted,  open  at  l)oth  ends,  and  dipping 
into  the  mercury.^  This  tube  is  provided  with  a  scale  divided  into  inches. 
The  globular  vessel  has  also  two  other  openings,  into  one  of  which  a  stop- 

r "~" — ^ ' 

QuESTiONB — ^What  is  the  force  tdth  which,  a  yitpor  expands  termed  ?  In  what  manner 
will  steam  confined  in  a  close  vessel  exert  a  pressure  ?  What  is  the  pressure  of  steam 
generated  in  the  open  air?  What  rnle  governs  the  elasticity  of  steam?  What  arrange- 
ments are  essential  to  the  production  of  steam  of  great  elastic  force  ?  What  relations  ex- 
ist hetween  the  temperature  of  steam  formed  under  pressure  and  the  "water  which  pro- 
duces it?  What  is  Marcet's  digester  ?  What  principles  may  be  experimentally  prorcd 
by  this  apparatus  ? 
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Fig.  46. 
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cock,  d^  is  screwed,  and  into  the  other  a  thermom- 
eter, c^  having  its  bulb  within  the  globe.  Heat  is 
applied  to  the  vessel,  and  the  water  made  to  boiU  So 
long  as  free  communication  with  the  atmosphere  is 
permitted  through  the  open  stop-cock  d^  the  tempera- 
ture of  ebullition,  as  indicated  by  the  thermometer,  c, 
continues  steady  at  212°,  and  the  steam  formed  exerts 
a  pressure  of  course  equal  to  one  atmosphere,  or  16  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  On  shutting  the  stop-cock,  and 
continuing  the  heat^  the  temperature  of  the  interior 
rises  above  212°.  The  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
vessel  becomes  denser,  and  as  fresh  portions  continue 
to  rise  from  the  water,  the  pressure  on  the  sur&ce  of 
the  water  increases,  and  this  in  turn  pressing  upon  the 
mercuiy,  forces  it  to  ascend  in  the  tube.  Now  the 
height  of  the  mercurial  column  expresses  the  elastic 
force  or  pressure  of  the  steam  produced  m  the  boiler 
at  any  particular  temperature  above  212°.  Thus  the 
weight  of  that  section  of  the  atmosphere  which  presses 
upon  the  mercury  in  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is 
equivalent  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  of 
30  inches ;  and  this  pressure  must  be  overcome  by  the 
steam  at  212°  before  it  can  commence  to  act  upon  the 
mercurial  guag<e  at  alL  For  every  thirty  inches  after  this  that  the  mercury 
is  forced  up  intx>  the  tube  by  the  steam,  it  is  said  to  have  the  pressure,  or 
elastic  force  of  another  atmosphere.  Thus,  when  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
stands  at  30  inches,  the 'steam  is  said  to  be  of  two  atmospheres ;  at  45  inches, 
of  two  and  a  half*  at  60  inches,  of  three  atmospheres,  and  so  on.  The  boil- 
ing point  of  the  water,  also,  as  shown  by  the  thermometer,  increases  with  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  upon  its  sur&ce;  When  the  mercury  stands  at  30 
inches,  or  when  the  pressure  on  the  water  is  equal  to  that  of  an  additional 
atmosphere,  the  thermometer  marks  a  temperature  of  249° ;  at  60  mches; 
2730 .  at  90  inches,  or  with  a  pressure  of  four  atmospheres,  291°  and  so  on. 
170.  Tables  of  the  Temperature  and  Pressure  of 
Steam • — Aa  the  relation  between  the  temperature  and  the  iM*essure  of 
steam,  and  the  varying  temperature  at  which  water  boils  or  gives  off  steam 
under  pressure,  are  matters  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  steam- 
engine,  the  French  government  many  years  ago  appolfited  a  commission  of 
eminent  scientific  men  to  investigate  the  whole  subject  The  result  of  their 
labors  has  been  embodied  in  a  series  of  tables,  which  show  at  once  the  pres- 
sure of  steam  formed  in  contact  with  water  at  any  given  temperature,  or  con- 
versely, the  temperature  at  any  given  pressure.  It  was  thus  found  that  the 
temperature  of  steam  capable  of  exerting  a  pressure  of  twenty-five  atmos- 


QcxBzioK. — ^Under  what  circamBtancefl  were  the  relations  between  the  temperature  and 
preanire  of  stoam  investigated  ? 
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pherefl^  or  375  pounds  upon  each  square  inch  of  bofler  sur&oe,  was  439^. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  producing  steam  of  this  pressure,  must  have 
been  consequently  the  same. 
1*71.  D6termiDati^)n  of  Steam -pressure  in  Boilers. — 

The  application  of  these  principles  affords  a  ready  method  of  determining  the 
pressure  at  any  moment  which  steam  exerts  upon  the  interior  of  a  boiler,  or 
upon  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine.  Thus,  if  a  thermometer  inserted  into  a 
steam-boiler  indicates  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  we  know  that  the  steam  ex- 
erts a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  15  pounds  upon  a  square  inch ;  if  the 
thermometer  stands  at  249®,  the  pressure  is  30  pounds  •  at  273®,  45  pounds ; 
and  so  on. 

172.  Barometer  Gnage  .—The  degree  of  pressure  which  steam  ex- 
erts upon  the  interior  of  the  boiler  is,  however,  more  generally  determined  by 
the  height  to  which  a  column  of  mercury  is  elevated  and  sustained  by  such, 
pressure.    The  instrument  employed  for  this  purpose  is  termed  a  "  steam*'  or 

i^(j.  47.  "  barometer  guage."    It  consists  simply 

of  a  bent  tube.  A,  C,  D,  E,  Fig.  47,  fitted 
into  the  boiler  at  one  end,  and  open  to 
^  the  air  at  the  other.  The  lower  part  of 
the  bend  of  the  tube  contains  mercury, 
which,  when  the  pressure  of  steam  in 
the  boiler  is  equal  to  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  will  stand  at  the  same  level, 
f=;===>.  H,  R,  in  both  legs  of  the  tube.    When 

^^1^^       "5     '  "»^  "^    ^®  pressure  of  the  steam  is  greater  than 
^^jT^^  I        I  that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  is 

depressed  in  the  leg  C  D,  and  elevated  in 
the  leg  D  E.  A  scale,  G,  is  attached  to 
the  long  arm  of  the  tube,  and  by  observ- 
ing the  difference  of  the  levels  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  two  tubes,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  may  be  calculated.  Thus, 
when  the  mercury  is  at  the  same  level  in  both  legs,  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  balances  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  therefore  15  pounds 
per  square  inch.  If  the  mercury  stands  30  inches  higher  in  the  long  arm 
of  the  tube,  then  the  pressure  of  the  steam  is  equal  to  that  of  two  atmos- 
pheres, or  is  30  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  so  on. 

173.  Varying  Conditions  of  Stcam-pressuroi — It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  reiations  between  the  pressure  of  steam  and  its  tempera- 
ture which  have  been  pomted  out,  exist  only  when  the  steam  is  in  contact 
with  a  body  of  water  from  which  fresh  steam  is  constantly  rising,  as  in  an. 
ordinary  steam-boiler.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  elasticity,  or  expansiva 
force  of  the  steam,  increases  rapidly  with  its  increase  in  temperature,  but  in 

QuKSTiONS. — ^How  may  the  pressure  of  steam  upon  the  interior  of  a  boiler  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  the  thermometer?  What  is  a  barometer  gnage?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances do  the  relations  which  hinre  been  pointed  out  between  the  pressure  of  steam 
and  its  temperature  exist  ?    In  what  manner  does  steam  heated  apart  from  water  expand  ? 
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ft  greater  degree  bj  equal  additions  of  heat  at  high,  than  at  low  temperaturea 
J£,  however,  the  steam  is  heated  apart  from  water,  it  follows  the  law  that 
legolates  the  expansion  of  all  gaseous  bodies,  viz.,  that  equal  increments  of 
heat  expand  it  equally  at  all  temperatures-4his  expansion  being  equal  to 
1490th  of  its  volume  at  32^  F.  fi>r  every  additional  degree  of  heat  imparted  to 
it* 

174.  High-pressure  Steam.— Steam  generated  by  water 
boiling  at  a  very  high  temperature,  is  known  as  high- 
pressure  steam.  By  this  we  mean  steam  condensed,  not 
by  the  withdrawal  of  heat,  but  by  pressure,  just  as  high- 
pressure  air  is  merely  condensed  air.     To  obtain  double, 

*  Some  reey  carioiu  o^erimenta  irhich  hare  been  made  firom  time  to  time,  seem  to 
thaw  that  steam  and  other  vapora,  when  sulQected  to  eztraordinaiy  prearare,  do  not  oon- 
tinae  to  erpand  with  additions  of  heat,  bnt  actually  contract  The  first  faiformation  which 
was  obtained  in  relation  to  this  subject  was  from  a  very  dangerous  experiment  tried  many 
yeaxs  rince  in  England.  A  measured  quantity  of  water  was  placed  in  a  boiler,  with  all 
the  safety-yalyes  most  carefully  dosed,  and  every  chance  for  the  escape  of  steam  pre- 
Tented.  The  fire  was  now  got  up,  and  for  some  time  the  steam-gnage,  as  usual,  indicated 
a  regularly  increasing  pressure.  At  length,  however,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  pressure 
▼as  seen  slowly  but  gradually  to  diminish,  and  although  the  boiler-plates  became  nearly 
red-hot,  this  remarkable  phenomenon  continued,  and  when  the  boiler  had  cooled,  it  was 
foimd  that  no  water  had  escaped. 

The  experiment  was  afterward  rq;ieated  by  De  la  Tour,  a  French  chemist,  in  a  different 
maimer  with  similar  results.  He  partially  filled  some  very  strong  glass  tubes  with  water, 
aleohol,  ether,  and  some  other  liquids,  fiimished  tfiem  with  guages,  and  hermetically 
naled  them.  The  tubes  were  then  gradually  e^>osed  to  heat,  until  the  contained  liquids 
Taporixed,  and  as  true  steam  became  transparent,  or  invisible.  Under  these  circum- 
stances,  the  law  "  that  the  elasticity  or  expansive  force  of  vapors  augments  with  every  ad- 
ditional increase  of  temperature,"  was  not  found  to  hold  good,  and  the  following  results 
vere  obtained : 

An  the  liquids,  by  reason  of  the  enormous  pressure  which  the  vapor  gradually  formed 
from  them  exerted  upon  their  surfaces,  required  to  be  elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  tem- 
perature before  complete  vaporization  took  place.  Ether,  which  passes  into  vapor  in  the 
open  air  at  a  temperature  of  96°  F.,  only  became  vapor  at  328^,  in  a  space  equal  to 
double  its  original  bulk  I  At  this  temperature  its  vapor  should,  according  to  the  recog- 
nized law  of  expansion,  have  exerted  a  pressure  of  209  atmospheres,  or  more  than  3,000 
poonds  per  square  inch  •  it,  however,  exerted  a  pressure  of  only  37  atmospheres,  or  655 
poonds  per  square  inch.  Alcohol,  which  occupied  2-8ths  the  capacity  of  its  tube,  gradu- 
ally expanded  to  double  its  volume,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared  in  vapor,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  404^  F.  ;  its  calculated  pressure  was  3,600  pounds  per  square  inch*,  its  real 
pressure  was  only  1,700  pounds.  Water  was  found  to  become  vapor  in  a  space  equal  to 
about  four  times  its  original  bulk,  at  a  temperature  of  about  773^^.  At  this  temperature 
its  aolvent  pawer  was  so  greatly  increased,  that  it  acted  most  powerfully  upon  the  glass 
and  broke  it,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  water  to  diminish 
its  action.  As  the  vapors  in  the  tubes  cooled,  a  point  was  observed  at  which  a  sort  of 
cloud  filled  the  tube,  and  in  a  few  moments  after,  the  liquid  suddenly  re-appeared. 

In  explanation  of  the  diminished  pressure  which  vapors  of  high  temperature  exert  un- 
der the  above-mentioned  conditions,  it  has  been  suggested  that  their  particles,  by  reason 
of  their  forced  and  close  contiguity,  are  partially  controlled  by  a  force  of  cohesion,  which 
in  part  nentralizes  the  expansive  force  imparted  by  the  heaL 

QuxSTiON.— What  is  high-pressure  steam  ? 
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triple,  or  greater  pressure  of  steam,  we  must  have  twice, 
thrice,  or  more  steam  under  the  same  volume. 

175.  Saper-heated  Steam.— Steam  which  has  been  heated 
in  a  separate  state  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature  is 
known  as  super-heated  steam.  In  this  condition  it  is  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  eflfects  not  attainable  by  the 
use  of  ordinary  steam ;  such  as  the  distillation  of  oils, 
the  carbonization  of  wood,  etc. 

In  some  of  the  processes  recently  introduoed  for  the  distillations  of  oils  hy 
the  use  of  si;iper-heated  gteam,  the  temperature  of  the  steam  is  elevated  to  a 
Sufficient  degree  to  melt  lead.  To  effect  the  carbonization  of  wood,  steam  ia 
elevated  to  a  high  degree  of  temperature  by  passage  through  red-hot  pipes. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  enter  a  vessel  containing  wood  which  is  intended  to  be 
converted  into  charcoal  The  heated  steain  penetrating  into- the  pores  of 
the  wood,  drives  off  the  volatile  portionSj  the  water,  tar,  etc,  and  leaves  the 
pure  carbon  behind. 

In  the  manufacture  of  lard  on  an  extensive  scale,  the  carcase  of  the  whole 
hog  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  at  a  very  high  pressure  and  tempera- 
ture. This  acting  upon  the  mass  of  flesh,  breaks  up  and  reduces  the  whole 
to  a  fat  fluid  mass,  leaving  the  bones  in  the  state  of  X)Owder.  Steam  of  or-- 
dinary  pressure  and  temperature,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would  pro- 
'  duce  this  effect. 

176.  Tapor  prodaced  by  different  liqnid&.— Equal  bulks 
of  different  liquids  raised  to  their  respective  boiling  points, 
produce  very  different  quantities  of  vapor. 

Water  fiimishes,  bulk  for  bulk,  a  much  larger  amount  of  vapor  than  any 
other  liquid;  a  cubic  inch  of  water  at  its  ordinary  boiling  point,  212°,  ex- 
pandmg  to  nearly  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  at  212°,  or  to  about  1700  times  its 
volume ;  a  cubic  inch  of  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  at  its  ordinary  boiling 
temperature,  expands  only  528  times  its  volume;  ether  to  298;  and  oil  of 
turpentine  to  193. 

177.  Ratio  between  Sensible  and  Latent  Heat.— The 
sum  of  the  sensible  beat  of  steam,  and  the  quantity  of 
latent  heat  contained  in  it,  are  always  the  same,  since  the 
latent  heat  of  steam  diminishes  exactly  in  proportion  as 
its  sensible  heat  rises.         - 

•  Water  may  be  easily  made  to  boil.in, a  vacuum  at  the  temperature  of  100°, 

-QuiisTiOKS. — ^What  is  super-heated  steam  ?  For  what  purposes  is  it  applied  ?  Hoir  can 
wood  be  carbonized  by  th6  use  of  steam  ?  How  is* high-pressure  steam  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  lard  ?  Is  the  qaantity  of  vapor  produced  from  equal  bulks  of  liquid  the 
same?  What  are  illustrations  of  this?  "What  ratio  exists  between  tho  sensible  and  lat- 
ent heat  of  ste^ra  ?  Is  there  any  economy  in  evaporating  water  at  a  low  temperature  and 
under  diminished  pressure  ? 
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1)01  the  steam  generated  is -mttch  less  dense  than  that  produced  at  2X2^ 
and  has  a  greater  latent  heat  If  water  boils  at  312%  the  amount  of  heat 
•absorbed  ^rendecod.Jatent)  in  vaporization,  will  be  less  by  100^  than  if  it  had 
hoiled  at  212° ;  and,  on  tiie  contraiy,  if  water  be  boiled  under  a  diminished 
pressoie,  at  112%  the  heat  absorbed  in  yi^rization  will  be  100°  more  than 
if  it  bad  boiled  at  212°. ,  Hence  there  can  be  no  economy  of  heat  in  distilling 
in  vacuo. 

The  sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  heat  of  steam  being  always  the  same, 
1184%  we  may  very  readily  ascertsdn  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  any  temper 
TatQie,.by  subtracting,  its  sensible  heat  from  tiiis  constant  number.  For  ex* 
ample,  steam  at  280°  has  a  latent  heat  of  904°  (1184—280—904);  so  also 
steam  at  100°  has  1084°  of  latent  heat 

-  The  theory  of  latent  heat,  and  the  principles  which  govern  the  formatloQ, 
expansion,  and  condensation  of  vapors,  are  praetically  applied  in  the  working 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  in  many  industrial  operations.  A  further  considera- 
tioQ  of  them  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work. 

178.  liquefaction  of  Bases.— Gases  were  formerly  con- 
sidered to  be  essentially  diflferent  in  their  nature  from  va- 
pors, but  comparatively  recent  experiments  have  shown 
that  their  constitution  is  similar,  and  is  owing  to  the  latent 
heat  they  contain. 

Faraday  demonstrated  the  possibility,  by  the  joint  action  of  cold  and  great 
pressure,  of  reducing  several  of  the  so-called  permanent  gases  to  the  liquid 
and  e7en  to  the  solid  state. 

The  method  Employed  by  him  was  FiG.  48.    . 

to  generate  the  gas  from  materials 
plaoBd  in  one  end  of  a  strong  glass 
tube,  bent  in  the  middle,  and  her- 
meticaQy  sealed,  as  represented  in 
Pig.  48.  The  gas,  accumulating  in  a  * 
confined  space,  exerts  an  enormous  pressure  in  virtue  of  its  expansive  force'; 
the  efifect  of  which  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  gas  itself  condenses  into  a  liquigl 
in  the  end  of  the  tube  most  remote  from  the  materials,  which  is  kept  cool  by 
immersion  in  a  freezmg  miKture.  This  experiment  is  a  somewhat  hazardous 
one,  from  the  liability  of  the  tube  to  burst  under  the  pressure  exerted,  and  the 
bands  and  face  of  the  operator  should  always  be  protected  by  gloves  and  a 
mask  of  wire  gauze.  In  this  way  chlorine,  cyanogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  sev- 
eral other  gases,  may  be  liquefied. 

By  means  of  an  apparatus  of  different  construction,  but  iiff olving  the  same 
J«nciple,  carbonic  acid  gas  can  be  liquefied  and  solidified  in  large  quantities. 
The  details  of  this  process  will  be  described  under  the  chemical  conaderation 
of  this  substance. 

QuvnoNB.— How. may  the  latent  heat  of  steam  he  calculated?  -To  what  do  gases 
*Qd  Tapon  ondouhtedlf  owe  their  constitution  ?  Who  first  liquefied  gases  ?  By  what 
ineus  was  this  accomplished  ?    What  gases  were  thus  liquefied  ? 
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Some  of  the  gases  are  liquefiable  with  much  greater  fecOity  than  others,  and 
a  few  assume  a  liquid  or  solid  foim  by  the  mere  application  of  cold,  as  sul- 
phurous add  gas.  Others  have  resisted  all  attempts  to  reduce  them  to  a 
liquid  state  by  subjection  to  immense  pressure  aided  by  the  greatest  artafidal 
cold.  Among  these  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  coal  gas, 
etc  Oxygen  remained  gaseous  under  a  pressure  of  over  900  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  at  a  temperature  of  l^O^^  below  zero. 

1*79.  Absorption  of  Oases  by  Water . — All  gases  are  absorbed 
or  condensed  by  water  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  which  case  they  must 
certainly  assume  the  liquid  form.  The  quantity  absorbed  is  very  different  for 
different  gases ;  and  in  the  same  gas  the  quantity  absorbed  depends  upon  the 
pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  subjected,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water. 
The  colder  the  water,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  the  gas  taken  up  and  re- 
tained by  it. 


CHAPTER    III. 

LIGHT. 


180.  Light  and  its  Chemical  Relations.— The  general 
consideration  of  the  laws  of  light  belongs  to  the  science  of 
Optics,  a  department  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Light,  how- 
ever, is  an  important  agent  in  producing  chemical  changes, 
especially  in  the  organized  forms  of  matter ;  while  the 
physical  characters  of  an  object,  revealed  by  the  mere  me- 
chanical action  of  light  on  its  structure,  are  often  of  the 
greatest  chemical  value. 

A  brief  reference  to  some  of  the  more  important  laws  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  light,  constitutes  a  proper  introduction  and  preparation  for  the  study 
of  its  chemical  effects. 

SECTION    I. 

NATURE    AND    SOURCES    OP    LIGHT. 

181.  Natye  of  light.— Of  the  real  nature  of  light  vfe 
know  nothing.  Two  theories  or  hypothesis,  however,  have 
been  proposed  to  account  for  its  phenomena,  which  are 

Questions.— Are  aU  gases  reduced  with  equal  facility?  What  gases  have  resisted  all 
attempts  to  liquefy  them  ?  What  is  said  of  the  absorption  of  gases  by  water  ?  What 
connection  is  there  between  light  and  chemistry  ?  What  do  we  know  respecting  the  real 
nature  of  light? 
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known  as  the  Corpuscular,  or  Emission  theory,  and  the 
Undulatory  theory. 

182.  The  Corpuscular  Theory  supposes  the  sensation  of 
light  to  be  occasioned  by  the  transmission  of  particles  of 
a  refined  species  of  matter  irom  the  luminous  body  to  the 
eye. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  is  a  etrikiBg  analogy  or  resemblance  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  organs  of  smelling.  Thus,  we  recognize  the  odor  of 
aa  object  in  consequence  of  the  material  particles  which  pass  from  the  object 
to  the  organs  of  smelling,  and  there  produce  a  sensation.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  visible  object  at  any  distance  may  be  supposed  to  send  forth  parti- 
cles of  light,  which,  move  to  the  eye  and  produce  vision,  by  actmg  mechan- 
ically on  its  nervous  structure,  as  the  odoriferous  particles  of  a  rose  produce  a 
sensible  effect  upon  the  organs  of  smelL 

183.  The  Undulatory  Theory  supposes  that  all  space, 
and  the  interstices  of  all  material  objects,  are  pervaded  by 
an  elastic  medium,  or  ether,  of  inconceivable  tenuity. 
This  medium  is  not  light  itself,  but  is  susceptible  of  being 
thrown  into  vibrations  or  undulations  by  impulses  inces- 
santly emanating  from  all  luminous  bodies.  These,  reach- 
ing the  eye,  aflfect  the  optic  nerve,  and  produce  the  sen- 
Bation  which  we  call  light. 

According  to  this  theory,  there  is  a  striking  analogy  between  the  eye  and 
the  ear;  the  vibrations,  or  undulations  of  the  ethereal  medium  being  supposed 
to  pass  along  the  space  intervening  between  the  visible  object  and  the  eye,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  undulations  of  the  air,  produced  by  a  sounding  body, 
are  transmitted  to  the  ear. 

The  corpuscular  theory  was  sustamed  by  Newton,  and  was  for  a  long  time 
generally  believed.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  gradually  losing  ground,  and  recent  experiments  instituted 
by  MM.  Foucault  and  Fizeau,  of  France,  conclusively  demonstrate  its  incor- 
rectness. It  is  now,  therefore,  entirely  discarded  by  aU  the  leading  scientific 
authorities,  and  the  undulatory  theory  is  received  as  substantially  correct — 
Bince  it  affords  the  most  complete  explanation  of  the  facts  upon  which  the 
science  of  optics  is  based.  The  language,  however,  which  is  generally  em- 
ployed in  describing  optical  phenomena  is  for  the  most  part  framed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  corpuscular  theory, 

184  Sources  of  light. — The  great  natural  sources  of 

QuEBTioiis. — Explain  the  corpuscular  theory  of  light.  What  analogy  does  this  theory 
present?  Explain  the  undulatory  theory.  What  analogy,  according  to  this  theory,  exists 
between  the  eye  and  the  ear  f    YHiich  theory  is  generally  received  ?    What  are  the  sourcea 

ofUght? 
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Jightare  the  Bim  and  the  heavenly  bodies.    All  bodies' 
when  heated  to  a  sufficient  degree  become  luminous. 

AU  solid  bodies  begin  to  emit  light  in  the  daytime  at  the  same  tomperatore, 
viz.,  9770  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  As  the  temperature  rises,  the  bril- 
likicy  of  the  light  rapidly  increases,  so  that  at  a  temperature  of  2600°  it  is 
f^most  forty  times  as  intense  as  at  1900^.  Gkises  must  be  heated  to  a  much 
greater  extent  before  they  begin  to  emit  light 

185.  Electric  light.— The  most  splendid  artificial  light 
known  is  developed  through  the  agency  of  electricity. 

The  electric  light,  so-called,  is  produced  by  fixing  pieces  of  pointed  char- 
coal to  the  wires:  connected  with  opposite  poles  of  a  powerful  galvanic  bat- 
tiery,  and  bringing  them  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other.  The  space 
between  the  points  is  occupied  by  an  arch  of  flame  that  nearly  equals  in  daz- 
ssling  brightness  thd  ftiys  of  the  sun. 

186.  Phosphorescence  1 — ^The term  phosphorescence  is  applied  to' 
tjiat  pro|)erty  which  various  bodies  possess  of  emitting  a  feeble  light  at  ordi- 
n^ary,  or  low  temperatures. 

Phosphorescence  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  phos-, 
phorus  (an  elementary  substance  which  emits  light  in  the  dark).  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  name.  The  phenomenon  is  now  known  to  proceed  from  other 
^endea  .       .       ^ 

.  A  great  number  of  bodies  possess  the  property  of  shining  iathe  dark  when 
they  have  been  previously  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Oyster  shells 
which  have  been  ignited  and  cooled,  especially  exhibit  phosphorescence. 
Among  other  substances  which  are  often  luminous  in  the  dark,  are  white' 
ijaper  (especially  wheii  it  has  been  heated  nearly  to  burning),  egg-shells, 
corals,  bones,  ivory,  leather,  and  the  skins  of  men  and  animals:  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  is,  probably,  that  the  bodies  by  being  exposed  to  light, 
absorb  a  portion  of  it  unaltered  into  their  substance  by  adhesion,-  and  subse- 
quently give  it  out  in  a  dark  place.-^xMiaJN. 

The  phenomenon  of  phosphorescence  occurs  in  the  most  marked  degree 
in  living  organized  bodies.  The  glow-worms,  and  several  species  of  flies  and 
beetles,  have  the  power  of  emitting  from  their  bodies  a  beautiful  pale,  bluish 
white  light.  The  great  lantem-fly  of  South  America  is  especially  brilliant — 
A  single  insect  affording  sufficient  light  to  enable  a  person  to  read.  The 
appeara-nce  of  vast  luminous  tracts  in  the  sea,  at  night,  is  a  well-known  phe- 
nomenon. This  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  motion  of  the  waves,  to  elec- 
tricity, or  to  the  formation  of  gases  containing  phosphorus,  through  tlie  pu- 
trefaction of  marine  animals ;  but  it  is  now  generally  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  an  immense  number  of  phosphorescent  animalculgs. 

QiTES'nd^g: — At  what  temperature  do  solids  become  luminous?  How  is  the  most  splen- 
did artificial  light  produced  ?  What  is  phosphorescence  ?  Under  what  circumstances  do 
.  bodies  often  become  luminous  ?  How  is  the  phenomenon  accounted  for  ?  What  substances 
exhibit  phosphorescence  in  the  most  marked  degree  ?  What  are  remarkable  instances 
df  phosphorescence  In  the  animal  kingdom?  To  what  is  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
sea  due? 
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Sea-fish,  in  general,  soon  after  death  exhibit  a  himmoiiB  appearance,  par- 
ticularly the  herring  and  the  mackerel  The  light  is  most  intense  before 
putrefaction  commences,  and  gradually  disappears  a£t  decomposition  proceedd. 
In  order  to  observe  the  phenomenon  more  distinctly,  the  fish  should  bo  gut- 
ted, and  the  roes  and  scales  removed.  By  placing  such  luminous,  fish  also 
in  weak  saline  solutions,  such  as  those  of  Epsom  salts  or  common  salt,  the 
solutions  even  become  luminous,  and  4he-i^pearanoe  continues  for  some  days; 
it  is  partiei^arly  noticeable  when  the  liquids  are  agitated.  The  light  is  quiddy 
extinguished  by  the  addition  of  pure  water,  of  lime  water,  and  by  acids  in 
general. 

The  decay  of  wood,  when  the  temperature  is  moderate  and  moisture  and 
0  smaU  quantity  of  air  are  present,  is  .frequently  attended  with  an  evolution 
of  light.  Wo6d  exhibiting  this  appearance  is  &miliarly  known  as  "  lighi 
wood^"  and  is  of  a  white  appearance.  When  wood  decays  in  the  presence  of 
much  moisture  and  a  free  access  of  air,  it  is  reduced  to  a  bh>wn  pulveruleiit 
mass  which  is  not  luminous.  The  phosphorescence  of  wood  ceases  when  the 
temperature  falls  as  low  as  42^  E.,  and  it  is  also  irrecoverably  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  boiling  water. 

The  cause  of  phosphorescence  ia  not  folly  understood ;  it  is,  however,  bej- 
lieved  to  be  the  result  ol  a  chemical  action  between  the  oxygen  of  the  aii**, 
or  water,  and  the  so-called  phoi^horesoent  matter.  This  matted  is  capable 
of  separation  from  the  living  animal,  and  is  characterized  by  a  remarkable  and 
disagreeable  odor* 

Light  is  also  developed,  under  certain  circumstances,  in 
the  act  of  crystallization: 

If  the  process  of  crystallizing  certain  substances  be  watched  in  a  darkened 
room,  the  separation  of  each  ciystal  will  be  observed  to  be  aooompauled  with 
aiaintflai^oflight. 

SECTIONII. 

PBOPEBTIES    OF    LIGHT. 

187.  Propagation  of  light.— Light,  from  whatever  source 
it  may  be'  derived,  moves,  or  is  propagated  in  straight 
lines,  or  rays,  so  long  as  the  medium  traversed  is  uniform. 

By  a  medium,  we  mean  the  space  or  substance  through  which  light  passes. 
In  taking  aun  with  a  gun  or  arrow,  .we  proceed  upon  the  supposition  that 
light  moves  in  straight  lines,  and  try  to  make  the  projectile  go  to  the  desired 
object  as  nearly -as  possible  by  the  path  along  which  the  light  comes  from  the 
object  to  the  eye. 

QiTOTiOHB. — What  circnmstances  attend  the  decomposition  of  sea-fish  f  What  is  said 
of  the  luminosity  of  decayed  .wood  ?  What  is  the  supposed  cause  of  phosphorescence? 
Is  U^t  ever  developed  hy  the  act  of  crystallization  f  In  what  manner  is  light  propagated  f 
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Thus,  in  Fig.  49,  the  line  A  B,  which  represents  the  line  of  sight,  is  aJso 
the  direction  of  a  line  of  light  passing  in  a  perfectly  straight  direction  &om  the 
object  aimed  at  to  the  eye  of  the  mn-rVs^Tnan. 

TiQ.  49. 


188.  Divergence  of  light.— Raysoflightproceedingfrom 
a  luminous  body  diverge,  or  spread  out  from  oae  another 
in  every  direction. 

189.  Law  of  Diminntion  of  light  bjr  Distanee.— When 
light  diverges  from  a  luminous  center,  its  intensity  dimin- 
ishes^ not  according  to  the  distance^  but  as  the  square  of 
the  distance.* 

Thus,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet^  the  intensity  of  light  wiU  be  one  fourth  of 
what  it  is  at  one  foot ;  at  three  feet  the  intensity  will  be  one  ninth  of  what  it 
is  at  one  foot.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  illumination  at  the  distance  of 
one  foot  fiom  a  single  candle  would  be  the  same  as  that  from  four,  or  nine 
candles  at  a  distance  of  two,  or  three  feet,  the  numbers  four  and  nine  being 
the  square  of  the  distances  two,  and  three,  from  the  center  of  illumination. 

190.  Veloeity  of  Light. — Light  does  not  pass  instanta- 
neously through  space,  but  requires  for  its  passage  from 
one  point  to  another  a  certain  interval  of  time. 

The  velocity  of  light  is  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  thousand  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 

191.  Action  of  Light  on  Matter.— When  light  falls  upon 
any  object,  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  three  ways  ;  Ist,  it 
may  be  bent  back,  or  reflected  ;  2d,  it  may  be  absorbed 
into  the  substance  of  the  body,  and  disappear  ;  or  3d,  it 
may  be  transmitted,  or  pass  through  the  body. 


*  It  is  an  exceedingly  enrions  fact,  that  this  lair  of  the  variation  of  inflnenee  according 
to  the  square  of  the  distance,  applies  to  all  physical  forces  irhich  spread  or  radiate  from  a 
center,  such  as  gravitation,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetiBm,  and  sound. 

QxTEBTioNS.— What  is  meant  by  the  divergence  of  light?  Hov  does  the  intensity  of 
light  diminish  by  distance  ?  niustrate  this  lav.  What  is  the  velocity  of  light  f  How  ia 
light  falling  upon  the  surface  of  a  body  disposed  off 
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When  the  portion  of  light  reflected  from  any  surface,  or 
point  of  a  surface,  to  the  eye  is  considerable,  such  surface, 
or  point,  appears  white  ;  when  very  little  is  reflected,  it 
appears  dark-colored ;  but  when  all,  or  nearly  all  the  rays 
are  absorbed,  and  none  are  reflected  back  to  the  eye,  the 
siuface  appears  black. 

192.  Transparent  and  Opaqne  Bodies.— Bodies  which 
allow  the  light  which  falls  upon  their  surfaces  to  pass 
through  them,  are  said  to  be  transparent ;  while  those 
which  prevent  its  passage  are  said  to  be  opaque. 

193.  Inminons  Bodies  are  those  which  shine  by  their 
own  light ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  sun,  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  metal  rendered  red  hot,  etc. 

All  bodies  not  in  themselves  luminous,  become  visible 
by  reflecting  the  rays  of  light. 

194.  law  of  Reflection  of  light.— The  law  which  gov- 
erns the  reflection  of  light  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  is 
the  same  as  that  which  governs  the  motion  of  an  elastic 
body  thrown  against  a  hard,  smooth  surface.  If  the  light 
Ms  perpendicularly  upon  a  flat  surface,  it  is  turned  back, 
or  reflected  perpendicularly,  and  in  the  same  lines ;  if  it 
falls  obliquely,  it  is  reflected  obliquely,  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence being  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  50,  let  A  B  represent  the  direction  of  an  incident  ray  of  light 
falling  on  a  mirror,  P  C  It  wiU  be  reflected  in  the  direction  BE.  If  we 
<iraw  a  line,  D  B,  perpendicular  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  mirror,  at  the  point  of 
reflection,  B,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
angle  of  incidence,  A  B  D,  is  precisely 
equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  E  B  D. 
If  the  light  iails  perpendicularly  upon  the 
surface,  F  C,  as  in  the  direction  D  B,  it 
^  be  reflected  in  the  same  line,  B  D ; 
or  in  other  words,  tlie  incident  and  re- 
flected ray  will  coincide. 

The  same  law  holds  good  in  regard  to 
every  form  of  sur&ce,  curved  as  well  as  plane,  since  a  curve  may  be  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  planes. 

QmanoK&^When  is  a  body  light-colored,  and  irhen  dark?  What  are  transparent 
udopaqae  bodies?  What  are  luminous  bodies?  How  aro  bodies  not  luminous  ren- 
dered risible  ?  'What  is  tho  law  of  the  reflection  of  light  ? 
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Fl<J.  51. 


195.  Refraction.— When  a  ray  of  light  falls  perpen- 
dicularly upon  the  surface  of  an  uncrystallized  transparent 
substance  of  uniform  density,  it  continues  on  its  course 
unchanged  ;  but  if  it  falls  upon  the  surface  obliquely,  its 
direction  is  suddenly  changed  as  it  enters  the  transparent 
object,  or  medium  ;  it  then  passes  on  in  its  new  direction 
in  a  straight  line,  and  on  quitting  the  medium,  it  is  again 
abruptly  bent  back  to  its  original  course,  provided  the 
surface  of  entrance  and  the  surface  of  exit  be  parallel  to 
each  other.  Such  a  change  in  the  course  of  a  ray  of  light 
is  termed  Eefraction.  ^ 

When  the  ray  of  light  passes  fix)in  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium  (as  finom  air 
into  glass  or  water),  the  ray  is  bent  or  refiracted  toward  a  line  perpendiculaif 
to  that  point  of  the  surfiwje  on  which  the  light  Ms ;  when,  on  the  contrary, 
the  ray  passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  medium,  the  ray  is  bent  in  the  opposite 
direction,  or  fix)m  the  perpendicular. 

Thus,  in  Fig.  51,  suppose  n  m  to  represent  the 
I  surfiico  of  water,  and  S  0  a  ray  of  light  striking 
upon  its  surface.  When  the  ray  S  0  enters  the 
water,  it  will  no  longer  pursue  a  straight  course, 
I  but  will  be  refracted,  or  bent  toward  the  perpen- 
dicTilar  line,  A  B,  in  the  direction  O  H.  The  denser 
the  water  or  other  flmd  may  be,  the  more  the  ray 
||  S  OH  will  be  refracted,  or  turned  toward  A  B. 
'  I^  on  the  contrary,  a  ray  of  light,  H  O,  passes  from 
the  water  into  the'  air,  its  direction  after  leaving  the  water  will  be  further 
from  the  perpendicular  A  B,  in  the  direction  0  & 

A  straight  stick,  partly  immersed  in  water,  appears  to  be  broken  or  bent 

at  the  point  of  immersion.     This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Tuys  of  light 

proceeding  from  the  part  of  the  stick  contained  in  the  water  are  refiiacted,  or 

Fig.  52.  caused  to  deviate  from  a  straigbt  line  as  they  pass  from  the 

water  into  the  air ;  consequently  that  portion  of  the  stick 

immersed  in  the  water  will  appear  to  be  lifted  up,  or  to 

be  bent  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  an  angle  with  the 

part  out  of  the  water. 

The  bent  appearance  of  the  stick  in  water  is  represented 
in  Fig.  52.  For  the  same  reason,  a  spoon  in  a  glass  of 
water,  or  an  oar  partially  immersed  in  water,  always  ap- 
pears bent 


QxTEsnoNS. — ^What  is  understood  by  the  refraction  of  light  ?  When  will  a  ray  of  light 
be  transmitted  through  a  transparent  substance  without  refiraction  ?  In  what  mttiner  is 
a  ray  of  light  refracted  in  passing  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  and  in  tha  reverso 
direction  ?    What  familiar  fact  illustrates  this  principle  ? 
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196.  Variations  of  Sefraetiye  Power.— No  law  has  yet 

been  discovered  which  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  re- 
fractive power  of  bodies  from  their  other  qualities.  As  a 
general  rule,  dense  bodies  have  a  greater  refractive  power 
than  those  whicJi  are  rare  ;  and  the  refractive  power  of  any 
particular  substance  is  increased  or  diminished  in  the  same 
ratio  as  its  density  is  increased  or  diminished. 

Refractive  power  seems  t6  be  the  only  property,  except  weight,  which  is 
unaltered  by  chemical  combination ;  so  that  by  knowing  the  refractiYe  power 
of  the  ingredients,  we  can  calculate  that  of  the  compound. 

All  highly  inflammable  bodies,  such  as  oils,  hydrogen,  the  diamond,  phos- 
phoroa,  sulphur,  amber,  camphor,  eta,  have  a  refractive  power  from  ten  to 
seven  times  greater  than  that  of  incombustible  substances  of  equal  density. 

Of  all  transparent  bodies  the  diamond  possesses  the  greatest  refiuctive  or 
light-bending  power,  although  it  is  exceeded  by  a  few  deeply-colored,  almost 
opaque  minerals.  It  is  in  part  from  this  property  that  the  diamond  owes  its 
biilliancy  as  a  jeweL 

Many  years  before  the  combustibility  of  the  diamond  was  proved  by  ex- 
periment, Sir  Isaac  Newton  predicted,  fit)m  the  circumstance  of  its  high  re- 
fiactive  power,  that  it  would  ultimately  be  found  to  be  inflammable. 

The  determination  of  the  refructing  power  of  a  body  is  often  a  valuable 
guide  m  estimating  its  chemical  purity.  The  adulteration  of  essential  oils 
may  in  this  way  be  often  detected  with  ease,  when  it  would  be  otherwise 
difficult  to  ascertain  it  Thus  genuine  oil  of  cloves  has  a  refractive  power 
expressed  by  the  numbers  1,535,  while  that  of  an  impure  and  adulterated 
specimen  was  not  more  than  1,498. 

197.  Doable  Refraction  is  a  property  which  certain 
transparent  substances  possess,  of  causing  a  ray  of  light  in 
passing  through  them  to  undergo  two  refractions ;  that 
is,  the  single  ray  of  light  is  divided  into  two  separate  rays. 

A  very  common  mineral  called  "  Iceland  spar,"  pj^^  53^ 

which  is  a  crystallized  form  of  carbonate  of  lime,  is 
a  remarkable  example  of  a  body  possessing  double 
refracting  propertiea  It  is  usually  transparent  and 
colorless,  and  its  crystals,  as  shown  m  Fig.  53,  have 
the  geometrical  form  of  a  rhomb,  or  rhomboid ; — ^this 
term  being  applied  to  a  solid  bounded  by  parallel 
lacea,  inclmed  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  105°. 

QcwnoNa.— What  estimate  can  we  form  of  the  refractive  power  of  a  body  from  its  other 
qualitiea?  What  is  the  refiractiye  property  of  inflammable*  substances?  What  transpa- 
nnt  Bnbstance  irassesses  the  greatest  refinictiye  power  f  How  may  refraction  be  used 
for  determining  the  chemical  purity  of  a  substance?  What  is  an  illustration  of  this? 
^i^tis  double  refraction?  What  substance  possesses  doubly  refracting  powers  in  a  re- 
nukable  degree? 
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The  manner  in  which  a  ciystal  of  Iceland  spar  divides  a  ray  of  light  into 
two  separate  portions  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  54;  in 
which  8  T  represents  a  ray  of  light,  filing  upon  a  sur- 
&ce  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  A  D  £  0,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  Instead  of  passing  through  without  any 
refraction,  as  it  would  in  case  it  ^d  &Uen  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  sur&ce  of  glass,  toe  ray  is  divided  into 
two  separate  rays,  the  one,  T  0,  being  in  the  direction  of 
the  original  ray,  and  the  other,  T  E,  being  bent  or  re- 
fracted. The  &TBt  of  these  rays,  or  the  one  which  follows 
the  ordinary  law  of  refrtu^ion,  is  called  the  "  ordinary** 
ray ;  the  second,  which  foUows  a  dififerent  law,  is  called 
the  "  extraordinary"  ray. 
If  we  look  at  an  object,  as  a  dot,  a  letter,  or  a  line,  through  a  plate  of  glass 
Pkj,  55,  it  appears  single ;  but  if  a  double  re- 

fiuctmg  substance,  as  a  plate  of  Ice- 
land spar,  be  substituted,  a  double 
image  will  be  perceived,  as  two  dots, 
two  letters,  two  Knes,  eta  This  re- 
sult of  double  refraction  is  represented 
in  Fig.  55. 

The  phenomenon  of  double  lefiuo- 
tion  is  due  entirely  to  the  pecuUar 
molecular  structure  of  the  medium  through  which  the  light  passes.  This  is 
proved  by  taking  a  cube  of  regularly  annealed  glass,  which  produces  but  one 
refracted  ray,  and  heating  it  unequally,  or  subjecting  it  to  pressure:  a  change 
is  thereby  effected  in  the  arrangement  of  its  parts,  and  double  refraction  takes 
place. 

The  diamond  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  precious  stones,  with  a 
single  exception  (the  garnet),  by  having  only  a  single  refraction,  the  others 
possessing  double  refraction,  or  giving  a  double  image  of  a  taper  or  small 
Hght  viewed  through  their  faces.  By  the  same  means  all  precious  stones,  ex- 
cept diamond  and  garnet,  may  be  distinguished  from  artificial  ones,  by  the 
former  having  double  refraction,  and  the  latter  only  single  refraction. 

198.  Polarization. — Light  which  has  been  refracted  from 
certain  surfaces,  or  transmitted  through  certain  substances, 
jinder  certain  special  conditions,  assumes  new  properties,, 
and  is  no  longer  reflected,  refracted,  or  transmitted  aaj 
before.  This  change  in  the  action  of  light  is  called  Po- 
larization, and  a  ray  thus  modified  is  said  to  be  polarized. 

A  ray  of  light  which  by  any  method  has  become  polarized,  seems  to  have 

QxTESTiONB. — To  what  is  this  phenomenon  due  ?  How  may  the  diamond  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  precious  stones?  What  is  polarized  light?  What  is  the  origin  and  ex- 
planation of  this  term  ? 
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acquired  a  property  of  possessmg  aadea.  If  the  original  ray  be  soppoeed  to  be 
a  cylindrical  rod,  polished  or  white  all  round,  which  is  capable  of  being  ie> 
fleeted  from  a  polished  soi&oe  whatever  part  of  its  drcumferenoe  may  strike 
that  sorfaoe^  the  polarized  ray  may  be  compared  to  a  squaie-shi^Md  rod  with 
foor  flat  sides,  two  of  which  (opposite),  bright  and  polished,  are  capable  of  re- 
fledion,  while  two,  black  or  dull,  are  not  Now,  the  word  **  poles,"  in  physi- 
cal science,  is  often  used  to  denote  the  ends  or  sides  of  any  body  which  have 
acqmred  contrary  properties,  as  the  opposite  ends  of  a  magnet,  which  are 
called  the  positive  and  negative  poles.  By  analogy,  the  ray  of  light  whose 
fides  lying  at  the  right  angles  with  each  other,  were  fonnd  to  be  endowed 
with  opposite  phjrsical  properties,  was  said  to  be  polarized.  The  term  is  im* 
foitanate,  bat  Is  too  firmly  engrafted  upon  science  to  be  changed. 

The  explanation  of  change  occasioned  by  the  polarization  of  li^t  may  bo 
briefly  stated  as  follows : — ^According  to  the  undulatoiy  theory,  common  light 
is  assomed  to  be  produced  by  vibrations  of  the  ethereal  particles  in  two  planes 
at  right  angles  to  the  progress  of  the  wave ;  there  are  perpendicular  vibnir 
tions,  and  there  are  horizontal  vitoations.  Polarized  light,  on  the  contrary, 
is  light  occasioned  by  vibrations  taking  place  in  only  one  plane — the  effect  of 
whatever  produces  polarization  b^g  to  suppress  all  the  vibrations  wfiich 
take  place  m  one  plane  at  right  an^es  to  the  other.  Hence  the  different 
properties  possessed  bj  oppoaito  sides  or  poles  of  the  rayc 

Common  light  is  converted  into  polarized  light,  for  all  practical  purposea 
and  for  experiment,  in  three  ways — 

First,— When  it  is  reflected  fix>m  glass  at  an  angle  of  incidence  of  fifty-six 
degrees,  forty-five  minutes  from  the  perpendicular.  It  is  also  polarized  by 
reflection  from  almost  any  bright  non-metallic  sor&ce,  but  the  maTimnm  po- 
larizing angle  for  each  different  sur&ee  is  peculiar  to  itself  When  the  re- 
flection from  glass  takes  place  at  the  exact  angle  of  66<^  45',  all  the  light  is 
polarized,  but  when  the  angle  of  reflection  dei^ates  from  this  amount,  some 
of  the  reflected  fight  wiU  remam  unchanged,  the  quantity  unpolarized  bemg 
in  proportion  to  the  deviation. 

Secondly,— light  may  be  polarized  by  transmission  through  a  bundle  oon- 
asting  of  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  plates  of  thin  glass  or  mica. 

Thirdly, — ^Ligbt  is  polarized  by  passing  through  certain  transparent  crys- 
tals, especially  those  which  possess  the  property  of  double  reflection. 

199.  Pecnliaritles  of  Polarized  L  i  g  h  t  — If  a  ray  of  light 
whidi  has  been  polarized  by  reflection  fix)m  a  glass  plate  is  caused  to  fidl 
iipon  a  second  plate,  it  is  not  reflected  as  common  light  would  be.  If  the 
plane  of  the  second  reflecting  surfiwje  is  so  inclined  to  the  flrst,  that  the 
ray  fells  at  an  angle  of  56«,  the  ray  is  not  reflected  at  all,  bpt  vanishes ;  i^ 
on  the  contrary,  the  plane  of  the  second  reflecting  surface  is  parallel  to  the 
fi«t,  it  is  entirely  reflected.    It  is  also  a  peculiar  property  of  polarized  light, 

QnwnoHB.— In  irhat  three  ways  may  light  be  polarised  f  What  peculiarities  are  mani- 
fe«t*dljyUghtpotorired  by  reflection  from  glass  f  How  is  poUrised  light  affected  by 
certaiB  transparent  sabstanoes  ? 
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that  it  will  not  pass  through  certain  substances  which  are  transparent  to  com- 
mon light.  This  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a  mineral  substance 
called  tourmaline,  the  internal  structure  of  which  is  such,  that  a  ray  of  com- 
mon light  which  has  passed  through  a  thin  plate  of  it,  and  thereby  become 
polarized,  can  not  pass  through  a  second  similar  plate,  if  it  is  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  first. 

For  example,  in  Fig.  66,  if  a  ray  of  light  be  caused  to  pass  through  a  thin 
■BWg  gg  plate  of  tourmaline,  as  c  d^  in  the  direction 

of  the  line  a  &,  and  be  received  upon  a  sec- 
ond plate,  e/  placed  symmetrically  with  the 
h      ,^M"^-T^  t     first,  it  passes  through  both  without  diffi- 
!  !||      ^^jjiilii'     X      culty ;  but  if  the  second  plate  be  turned  a 
jX  n«H  quarter  round,  as  in  the  direction  g  K,  the 

light  is  totally  cut  off. 

200.  Discovery  of  Polarized  Light • — The  phenomenon  of 
polarized  light  was  discovered  in  1808,  by  Mains,  a  young  engineer  officer  of 
Paris.  On  one  occasion,  as  he  was  viewing  through  a  double  refiracting  prism 
of  Iceland  spar  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected  firom  a  glass  window  m  one  of 
the  French  palaces,  he  observed  some  very  peculiar  effects.  The  window  ac- 
cidentally stood  open  like  a  door  on  its  hinges,  at  an  angle  of  56^  and  Malus 
noticed  that  the  light  reflected  at  this  angle  was  endowed  with  properties 
which  distinguish  it  from  ordmary  light 

201.  Practical  Applications  ofPolarized  Light  .—The 
principles  of  polarized  light  have  been  applied  to  .the  determination  of  many 
practical  results.  Thus,  it  has  been  found  that  all  reflected  light,  come  from 
whence  it  may,  s^quires  certain  properties  which  enable  us  to  distinguish  it 
fi-om  direct  light ;  and  the  astronomer,  in  this  way,  is  enabled  to  determine 
with  infallible  precision  whether  th^  light  he  is  gazing  on  (and  which  may 
have  required  hundreds  of  years  to  pass  from  its  source  to  the  eye),  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  luminous  body  itself  or  is  derived  from  some  other  source  by  re- 
flection. 

It  has  been  also  ascertained  by  Arago  that  light  proceeding  firom  incandes- 
cent bodies,  as  red  hot  iron,  glass,  and  liquids,  under  a  certain  angle,  is  po- 
larized light ;  but  that  light  proceeding,  under  the  same  ciroumstances,  from 
an  inflamed  gaseous  substance,  such  as  is  used  in  street  illumination,  is  always 
in  a  natural  state,  or  unpolarized.  Applying  these  principles  to  the  sun,  he 
discovered  that  the  light-giving  substance  of  this  luminary  was  of  the  nature 
•  of  a  gas,  and  not  a  red  hot  solid  or  liquid  body. 

When  we  transmit  light,  whether  comrrwn  or  polaaizedj  through,  a  piece  of 
well  annealed  glass,  it  suffers  no  change,  and  we  see  no  structure  in  the  glass 
different  from  what  we  would  see  if  we  looked  through  pure  water.     But  if 


QmESTiONB.— Illustrate  this  In  the  case  of  tourmaline.  When  and  how  was  polarized 
light  discovered  ?  What  are  some  of  the  practical  applications  of  polarized  light  ?  What 
is  the  difference  between  light  emitted  from  incandescent  solids  and  inflamed  gases?. 
What  inference  has  Arago  made  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  sun  ?  What  informa- 
tion does  polarized  light  impart  respecting  the  structure  of  bodies  ? 
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we  make  heat  pass  through  the  glass,  by  pladng  the  edge  of  the  plate  upon 
a  heated  iron,  or  if  we  either  bend  or  compress  the  glass  bj  mechanical  force, 
its  stnicture,  or  the  mechanical  condition  of  its  particles,  will  be  changed.  If 
we  now  transmit  oonmion  light  through  the  glass  thus  changed,  the  change 
win  not  be  visible ;  but  if  we  transmit  polarized  light  through  it,  and  allow 
that  light  to  be  reflected  from  a  transparent  body  at  an  angle  of  about  5G^, 
and  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  the  common  light  was  reflected 
and  polarized,  the  obsenrer,  looking  through  the  glass,  will  see  the  most  bril- 
liant colors,  indicating  the  effects  of  the  compressing  or  dilating  forces,  or  of 
the  contracting  or  expanding  cause — ^the  degree  of  compression  or  dilatation, 
of  expansion  or  contraction,  being  indicated  by  the  colors  displayed  at  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  glass.  In  this  way  polarized  light  enables  us  to  discover 
that  certain  portions  of  a  body  have  been  subjected  to  certain  mechanical  forces^ 
the  nature  of  which  must  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
body  has  been  originally  formed,  or  in  which  it  has  been  subsequently  placed. 
On  this  principle,  many  bodies  which  are  quite  transparent  to  the  eye,  and 
which  upon  examination  appear  to  be  perfectly  uniform,  or  homogenous  in 
structure,  exhibit,  under  polarized  light,  the  most  exquisite  organization.* 


*  "  Integnmentaiy  sabstances  in  particular  form  a  brilliant  and  interesting  dasa  of  ob- 
jeeta.  A  section  of  a  horse^s  hoof  has  the  eiEect  of  the  richest  Brussels*  carpet,  with  a 
lymmetrical  jMittem  that  might  be  copied  hj  the  loom. 

^  The  v^etable  world  has  a  less  brilliant  display  to  make,  but  is  still  replete  with  in- 
teresL  Caticlea  containing  Mnt  are  often  yerj  beautiful ;  that  of  the  common  marestail 
presents  a  remarkably  neat  shawl  pattern  in  stripes.  Very  corions  optical  efEects  are  pre- 
sented by  the  variona  starches.  The  starch  called  tons-lea-moia,  having  the  laigest  grains, 
is  usually  selected  for  exhibition. 

**  Crystalline  forms,  however,  afford  the  most  striking  exhibitions  of  the  phenomena 
of  polarized  light.  Saladne,  a  salt  extracted  from  the  bark  of  the  willow,  offers,  when 
almost  an  imperceptible  film,  the  appearance  of  a  pavement  consisting  not  merely  of  gold, 
but  of  lapis  lazuli,  ruby,  emerald,  and  opal.  Chlorate  of  potash  strews  the  field  of  view 
with  liberal  handfnls  of  pyramidal  Jewels.  Chromate  of  potash,  which  forms  a  bright 
yellow  solution,  presents  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  club-shaped  crystals,  which  have 
been  compared  to  vast  heaps  of  constable^  staves.  Oxalate  of  potash,  like  several  other 
eombinatiofns  of  oxalic  acid,  is  a  salt  of  such  variety  and  brHIiancy,  that  its  crystals,  float- 
ing and  growing  in  a  few  drops  of  solution  on  the  sUde,  look  as  if  their  form  and  color 
were  the  result  of  a  Chinese  imagination  in  its  happiest  moments. 

"  Fancy  yoursdf  living  in  a  region  solely  illuminated  by  Aurora  borealcs— imagine  a 
eoontry  where  every  passing  doud  throws  a  diverse-colored  shadow  of  gorgeous  hues 
across  your  path ;  where  the  air  breeds  rainbows  without  the  aid  of  a  shower,  and  where 
the  summer  breeze  breaks  those  rainbows  into  irregular  lengths,  fr^ments,  and  glitter- 
ing dust,  scattering  them  broadcast  over  the  land,  like  autumnal  leaves  swept  by  a  galo 
from  the  forest,  and  you  have  an  approximate,  and  by  no  means  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
cflccts  of  polarized  light  on  substances  capable  of  being  affected  by  it  For,  it  is  light  en- 
dowed with  extra  delicacy,  subtlety,  and  versatility.  It  renders  visible  minute  details  of 
■tincture  in  the  most  glaring  colors :  it  ganges'crystalline  films  of  infinitesimal  thinness ; 
it  betrays  to  the  students  search,  otherwise  inappreciable  differences  of  density  or  elas- 
ticity in  the  various  parts  of  tissues.  Indeed,  as  a  detector,  polarized  light  is  invaluable, 
*eting  the  part  of  a  spy  under  the  most  unexpected  drcumstanoes.  It  denounces  as  cot- 
ton  what  you  believed  to  be  silk ;  it  demonstrates  disease  where  yon  supposed  health. 
It  adorns  objects  that  are  vile  and  mean,  whose  destiny  is  only  to  be  cast  out^-such  as 
ptrings  of  nails,  shavings  of  animals*  hoofs,  cuticle  rubbed  or  peeled  Arom  the  stems  of 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  chemist  is  able  to  determine,  by  the  manner  in 
which  light  is  reflected  or  polarized  by  a  crystallized  body,  whether  it  has 
been  adulterated  by  the  addition  of  foreign  substances.  Polarized  light,  also, 
in  certain  cases,  affords  the  best  means  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  va- 
rieties and  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  juices  of  plants,  and  in  complex  sao- 
charine  liquids. 

202.  Magnetization  of  Light. — ^Recent  experiments  made  by 
Professor  Faraday  have  proved  that  magnetism  has  the  power  of  influencing 
a  ray  of  light  in  its  passage  through  transparent  bodies.  This  fact  is  shown 
by  the  following  experiment : — Jl  ray  of  polarized  light  is  passed  through  a 
piece  of  glass,  or  a  crystal,  or  along  the  length  of  a  tube  filled  with  some  trans- 
parent fluid,  and  the  line  of  its  path  carefully  observed ;  i^  when  this  is  done, 
the  solid  or  fluid  body  is  brought  under  powerful  magnetic  influence,  such  as 
may  be  called  into  action  by  the  circulation  of  an  electric  current  around  a 
bar  of  sofl:  iron,  it  will  be  found  that  the  polarized  light  is  disturbed,  and  that 
it  does  not  continue  to  pass  through  the  medium  along  the  same  lina  **  As 
this  effect  is  most  striMngly  shown  in  bodies  of  the  greatest  density  and  di- 
minishes in  fluids,  the  particles  of  which  are  easily  movable  upon  each  other, 
and  has  not  as  yet  been  observed  in  any  gaseous  medium,  the  question  has 
arisen,  does  magnetism  act  directly  upon  the  ray  of  light,  or  only  indirectly, 
by  producing  a  molecular  change  in  the  body  through  which  the  ray  is  pass- 
ing ?  In  the  present  state  of  science  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  given." — . 
RoBEBT  Hunt. 

203.  Decomposition  of  Light  .—When  a  beam  of  light,  S  A, 
Fig.  57,  from  the  sun  is  admitted  into  a  dark  room,  by  a  small  aperture  in  the 
window-shutter,  and  is  mtercepted  in  its  passage  by  a  wedge,  or  solid  angle 
of  glass  called  a  prism,  it  is  refracted,  or  bent  from  its  course  as  it  enters, 
and  again  as  it  issues  from  the  glass.  In  place  of  forming  a  circular  spot  of 
white  light  on  the  floor  of  the  apartment,  as  it  would  have  done  if  allowed  to 
proceed  in  its  original  direction,  S  K,  it  illuminates  with  several  colors  an 
oblong  space,  H,  on  the  opposite  wall,  or  on  a  white  screen  properly  placed 
to  receive  it  This  oblong  colored  image  is  called  the  prismatic,  or  solar 
spectrum. 

Newton,  who  first  carefiiUy  investigated  this  remarkable  fact,  distinguished 
seven  different  colors,  which  gradually  shade  off  one  into  the  other  in  the 
following  order,  commencing  at  the  upper  part  of  the  spectrum,  viz.,  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  and  red. 

White  light  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  result 


plants,  offsoouring  of  onr  kitchens  and  store-rooms,  sngar,  adds,  and  salts— with  the  most 
magnificent,  the  most  resplendent  tints,  sdch  as  are  seen  when  the  sun  streams  through 
the  stained  glass  windows  of  a  Norman  cathedraL'* 

QuiBTiOKS.— Can  polarized  light  be  made  available  in  determining  the  chemical  char- 
acter of  a  substance  ?  What  influence  has  magnetism  on  light  ?  What  is  meant  hy  the 
decompoidtion  of  light  ?  What  is  the  solar  spectrum  ?  IIow  are  tlie  colors  of  the  spec- 
tram  arranged  f    How  may  white  light  be  regarded  ? 
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of  a  mixture  of  rays  of  different  colors,  which  are  unequally 
acted  upon  by  the  prism — each  color  possessing  its  own 
peculiar  refrangibility.  • 

Thus  the  red  rays,  which  are  the  least  refiacted,  or  the  least  turned  from 
their  course  by  the  prism,  always  occur  at  the  bottom  of  the  spectrum,  while 
the  violet,  which  is  the  most  refracted,  occurs  at  the  top ;  the  remaining^  colors 
being  arranged  in  the  intermediate  space  in  the  order  of  their  refrangibility. 

Fig.  57. 
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The  seven  different  rays  of  hght,  when  once  separated  and  refracted  by  a 
prism,  are  not  capable  of  being  separated  and  refracted  again ;  but  if  by  means 
of  a  convex  lens  they  are  collected  together  and  converged  to  a  focus,  they 
will  form  white  light. 

204.  Lines  in  the  Solar  Spec  tram. — When  the  solar  spec- 
trum is  formed  in  the  usual  manner  upon  a  white  screen,  it  appears  like  a 
continuous  band  of  colored  light.  By  taking  certain  precautions,  however,  it 
may  be  seen  that  this  luminous  band  is  traversed  in  the  direction  of  its 
brcKEMith  by  numerous  dark  lines,  varying  in  different  parts  in  width  and  dis- 
tinctness ;  or,  in  other  words,  there  are  interruptions  in  the  spectrum  where 
there  is  no  hght  of  any  color.  These  lines  are  independent  of  the  refracting 
medium,  and  always  occur  in  the  same  color  and  at  corresponding  points  of 
the  spectrum. 

The  poation  of  these  dark  spaces  varies,  however,  with  the  source  of  light. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  each  of  the  fixed  stars  has  a  system  of  lines  peculiar 
to  it  The  hght  proceeding  from  the  fixed  stars  Sirius  and  Castor  agree  very 
nearly  in  this  respect,  but  differ  from  the  Hght  of  the  sun.  The  spectrum, 
however,  which  is  formed  from  the  hght  proceeding  from  the  fixed  star  Pol- 


QusBTiovs. — ^Are  the  colored  rays  capable  of  further  decomposition  by  refraction? 
What  eflfect  results  from  their  union?  What  lines  are  seen  in  the  spectrum ?  What  dif- 
feroioes  have  been  observed  in  light  emanating  from  different  sources? 
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lax  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sun.    Every  artificial  light,  Also,  shows  some 
peculiarity  in  this  respect 

Recent  discoveries  have  given  to  these  phenomena  an  entirely  chemical 
character.  It  has  been  found  that  tSe  white  light  of  ordinary  flames  requires 
merely  to  be  sent  through  a  certain  gaseous  medium  (such  as  nitrous  acid 
vapor)  to  acquire  more  than  a  thousand  dark  lines  in  its  spectrum  ;  and  it 
has  hence  been  inferred,  that  it  is  the  presence  of  certain  gases  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  sun  and  of  the  fixed  stars,  which  occasion  the  observed  de- 
ficiencies in  the  spectra  formed  firom  their  light.  In  this  way  points  of  re- 
semblance and  difference  may  bo  traced  between  the  constitution  of  our  sun 
and  the  suns  of  other  systems. 

In  Fig.  58,  No.  1  shows  the  principal  dark  lines  of  the  pure  solar  spectrum ; 
No.  2,  the  alteration  occasioned  by  passing  solar  light  through  the  vapor  of 
bromine ;  while  No.  3  represents  the  very  different  result  effected  by  the 
peroxyd  of  nitrogen. 

Fig.  58. 


205.  Calorific  and  Chemical  Elements  of  Solar  light. — 
Solar  light,  in  addition  to  the  luminous  prmciple  which 
produces  the  phenomena  of  color  and  is  the  cause  of 
vision,  contains  two  other  principles,  viz.,  heat  and  actin- 
ism, or  the  chemical  principle.  These  principles  are  in- 
visible to  the  eye,  and  have  only  been  discovered  by  their 
effects  on  other  bodies. 

The  constitution  of  the  solar  ray  may  be  compared  to  a  bundle  of  three 
sticks,  one  of  which  represents  heat,  another  light,  and  a  third  the  actinic 
principle. 

We  know  that  these  three  principles  exist  in  every  ray  of  solar  light,  be- 
cause wo  are  able  to  separate  them  in  a  great  degree  fi'om  each  other.  Thus, 
when  we  decompose  a*ray  of  solar  light  by  means  of  a  prism,  and  throw  the 
spectrum  upon  a  screen,  the  limiinous,  the  calorific,  and  the  chemical  or  ac- 
tinic radiations,  will  each  be  refracted,  or  bent  out  of  their  course  in  different 

Qttestionb.— What  discoverieB  have  given  to  these  lines  a  chemical  character  ?  What 
three  principles  are  included  in  solar  light  ?  How  do  we  know  of  the  existence  of  these 
principles  ?  How  are  they  affected  by  the  prism  ? 
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degrees,  and  will  consequentlj  aasome  differeDt  positions  upon  the  screen. 
In  other  words,  the  light  of  the  son  refracted  by  the  prism  produces  in  reality- 
three  spectra,  one  visible  and  two  invisible. 

The  calorific,  or  heat  radiations,  will  be  refracted  least,  and  their  wm-gimnm 
point  will  be  found  but  slightlj  thrown  out  of  the  right  line  which  the  solar 
ray  would  have  traversed  had  it  not  been  intercepted  by  the  prism.  The 
heat  diminishes  with  much  regularity  on  each  side  of  this  line. 

The  luminous  radiations  are  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  refraction ;  their 
point  of  maximum  intensity  being  in  the  yellow  ray,  lying  considerably  above 
the  pcHnt  of  greatest  heat  The  light  diminishes  on  each  side  of  it,  producing 
orange,  red,  and  crimson  colors  below  the  maximum  point,  and  green,  blue, 
and  violet  above  it. 

The  radiations  which  produce  chemical  action  are  more  refrangible  than 
either  the  calorific  or  luminous  radiations,  and  the  maximum  of  chemical 
power  is  found  at  that  point  of  the  spectrum  where  li^t  is  feeble,  and  where 
scarcely  any  heat  can  be  detected. 

The  positions  in  the  spectrum  of  the  heat  and  actinic  radiations,  which  are 
invisible  to  the  eye,  may  be  found  by  experiment.  Thus,  if  we  place  a  deli- 
cate thermometer  in  the  different  rays  of  the  spectrum  (§  203,  Fig.  57),  it 
will  be  found  that  the  indigo  and  violet  rays  scarcely  afiect  it  at  aU,  whUe 
the  yellow  ray,  which  is  the  most  luminous,  is  inferior  in  heating  action  to 
the  red  ray,  which,  yielding  but  little  light,  possesses  the  greatest  amount 
of  heat  If  now  the  thermometer  be  carried  a  little  below  and  just  out  of 
the  red  ray^  into  the  darkened  space,  it  will  exhibit  the  greatest  increase  in 
temperature,  thus  proving  the  presence  of  a  heating  ray  in  solar  light  inde- 
pendent of  the  luminous  ray.  In  a  like  manner,  by  substituting  a  chemically 
prepared  surfece,  as  a  piece  of  photographic  paper,  for  the  thermometer,  the 
presence  of  a  chemical  ray  can  be  proved  in  the  darkened  space  at  the  other 
end  of  the  spectrum,  and  near  to  the  blue  and  violet  rays. 

206.  Analysis  of  Heat . — ^The  heat  emanating  from  the  sun  or  from 
a  bright  fame,  consists  of  rays  which  differ  from  each  other  as  much  as  the 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  rays  do  which  constitute  white  light  Heat  radiated 
from  a  body  having  a  lower  temperature  than  800*^  F.,  is  much  less  refrang- 
ible than  red  light ;  but  if  the  t^emperature  of  the  radiating  body  be  increased, 
it  emits,  in  addition  to  the  rays  previously  emitted,  others  of  a  higher  refrang- 
ibility,  until  at  last  some  few  of  its  rays  become  as  refrangible  as  the  least 
refrangible  rays  of  light  The  body  tiien  appears  of  the  same  color  as  the 
least  refrangible  rays  of  light,  and  is  said  to  be  red  hot  If  it  be  heated  more, 
it  emits,  in  addition  to  the  red,  still  more  refrangible  rays,  viz.,  orange ;  then 
(at  a  higher  temperature)  yellow  rays  are  added,  and  so  on,  until  when  the 
body  is  white  hot,  it  emits  all  the  colors  visible  to  us ;  and  in  some  instances 
(of  very  intense  heat),  even  the  invisible  chemical  rajrs,  morfe  refrangible  than 
the  violet,  are  emitted,  though  in  less  quantity  than  in  the  solar  rays. 

QimnoNS.— Is  heat  emanating  from  yarioas  sonrees  mDlform  in  character  ?  How  do 
the  fays  of  heat  difEer  in  refrangibility? 
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Thus  light,  in  one  sense,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  visible  heat, 
and  heat  inyisible  light — ^the  constitution  of  the  eye  being  sudi  that  it  can 
perceive  one  and  not  the  other,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ear  can  appreciate 
vibrations  of  sound  more  xapid  than  sixteen  per  seccxid,  but  not  those  which 
are  less  rapid.  . 

A  series  of  mteresting  experiments  made  some  years  since  by  Melloni, 
show  very  conclusively  that  heat  emanating  from  different  sources  differs  in 
its  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  light  of  a  red  body  differs  from  that 
of  a  blue.  He  employed  four  sources  of  caloric,  two  of  which  were  lumin- 
ous and  two  non-luminous^  or  obscure ;  namely,  an  oil-lamp  without  a  glass, 
incandescent  platinum,  copper  heated  to  696^  F.,  and  a  copper  vessel  filled 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  118^  F.  Rock-salt  transmitted  heat  in  the 
proportion  of  92  rays  out  of  every  100  from  each  of  these  sources;  but  every 
other  substance  pervious  to  radiant  heat,  whether  solid  or  liquid,  transmitted 
more  caloric  from  sources  of  high  temperature  than  from  such  as  were  low. 
For  instance,  a  clear  and  limpid  mineral,  the  fiuate  of  lime,  transmitted  in 
the  proportion  of  18  rayB  out  of  100  from  the  lamp,  69  from  the  platinum, 
42  from  the  copper,  and  33  from  the  hot  water ;  while  transparent  rock  (sys- 
tal  transmitted  38  rays  in  100  from  the  lamp,  28  frY)m  the  platinum,  6  from 
the  copper,  and  9  from  the  hot  water.  Pure  ice  transmitted  only  in  the 
proportion  of  6  rays  in  the  100  from  the  lamp,  and  entirely  excluded  those 
from  other  sources. 

The  discovery  of  the  &ct  that  heat  proceeding  from  the  sun  or  any  other 
luminous  body  is  susceptible  of  division  into  rays,  differing  in  nature  and  in 
rcfraugibility,  has  furnished  an  explanation  of  many  curious  phenomena. 
Heat  from  very  intense  sources  is  more  refrangible  and  passes  more  readily 
through  most  substances  than  heat  of  low  intensity.  Thus,  th«  heat  of  the 
sun  passes  readily  through  glass,  but  the  heat  of  a  frre  is  almost  entirely 
obstructed.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  &ct  by  those  who  have  oc- 
casion to  inject  the  progress  of  operations  carried  on  in  furnaces ;  since  tliey 
are  able,  by  the  use  of  a  glass  screen,  to  protect  the  face  from  the  scorching 
rays  which  the  glass  absorbs,  although  it  offers  no  impediment  to  the  trans- 
mission of  light. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  snow  which  lies  near  the  trunks  of  trees  or 
other  like  substances,  is  melted  much  more  rapidly  than  that  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  being  heat  of  high  intensity  and  high  refrangibility,  passes  through 
the  snow  without  experiencing  a  great  degree  of  absorption  ;  but  solar  heat, 
which  first  &lls  upon  the  tree  and  is  then  radiated  upon  the  snow,  is  thereby 
changed  into  heat  of  low  refrangibility,  and  is  readily  absorbed  instead  of 
being  transmitted. 

207.  Action   of  the   Chemical   Ray s.— The  chemical  principle 

Qttebttokb.— Describe  the  experiments  of  Melloni.  What  resnltshave  followed  the  dis- 
eoyery  of  the  analysis  of  heat  f  Why  will  glass  transmit  heat  Arom  the  sun,  and  not  from 
a  fire  ?  How  does  the  action  of  light  on  snow  vary  f  What  is  the  character  of  the  chon- 
Ical  principle  of  light  f 
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of  light  is,  without  doubt,  like  the  calorific  prmdple,  composed  of  rays  of  dif- 
ferent character,  and  of  different  refrangibility.  Recent  experiments  of  Pro- 
fessor Stokes  of  England,  seem  to  show  that  when  the  invisible  rays  which 
occupy  in  the  spectrum  a  position  beyond  the  violet,  are  caused  to  pass 
through  a  solution  of  quinine,  they  are  changed  in  refrangibility,  and  become 
visible — ^appearing  as  a  sky-blue  Ught  at  a  point  &r  beyond  the  usaal  lu- 
minous limit  of  the  spectrum.  This  phenomenon  has  been  termed  the 
"degradation  of  light" 

The  study  of  the  chemical  principle  contained  in  the  rays  of  solar  light  has 
rendered  probable  the  curious  &ct,  that  no  substance  can  be  exposed  to  the 
suQ^s  rays  without  imdergoing  a  chemical  change ;  aiA  from  numerous  ex- 
amples it  would  seem  that  the  changes  in  the  molecular  condition  of  bodies 
which  sunlight  effects  during  the  daytime,  is  made  up  during  the  hours  of 
night,  when  the  action  is  no  longer  influencing  them.  Thus  darkness  ap- 
pears to  be  essential  to  the  healthy  condition  of  all  organized  and  unorgan- 
ized forms  of  matter. 

The  process  of  forming  Daguerreotype  and  other  photo- 
graphic pictures,  depends  solely  upon  the  actinic,  or 
chemical  influence  of  the  solar  ray. 

The  term  "  photography,"  signifying  light  drawing,  which  is  the  general 
name  given  to  this  art,  is  unfortunate  and  ill-chosen,  for  not  only  does  light 
not  exercise  any  influence  in  producing  the  pictures,  but  it  tends  to  destroy 
tiiem. 

That  the  luminous  principle  is  not  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  photo- 
graphic process,  may  be  proved  by  the  experiment  of  taking  a  daguerreotype 
in  absolute  darkness.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  the  following  manner : — 
A  large  prismatic  spectrum  i§  thrown  upon  a  lens  fitted  into  one  side  of  a 
dark  chamber ;  and  as  the  actinic  power  resides  in  great  activity  at  a  point 
beyond  the  violet  ray,  where  there  is  no  light,  the  only  rays  allowed  to  pass 
the  lens  into  the  chamber  are  those  beyond  the  limit  of  coloration,  and  non- 
luminous  ;  these  are  directed  upon  any  object,  and  from  that  object  radiated 
upon  a  liighly  sensitive  photographic  surface.  In  this  way  a  picture  may  be 
formed  by  radiations  which  produce  no  efiect  upon  the  eye. 

It  has  also^been  found  that  the  yellow,  the  orange,  and  the  red  rays  of 
light  possess  the  power  of  retarding  by  their  presence  all  chemical  or  pho- 
togenic action,  in  proportion  to  their  predominance ;  and  if  unaccompanied  by 
other  light,  they  arrest  the  effects  of  the  chemical  rays  altogether.  On  the 
contrary,  the  violet,  indigo,  and  blue  rays  of  hght  favor  chemical  action.  This 
is  clearly  exemplified  m  the  following  manner : — If  an  engraving  be  covered 
one  half  with  a  yellow  glass,  and  placed  in  fi-ont  of  a  camera  for  the  pur- 

QuESTroiTS.— What  experiments  have  heen  made  by  Mr.  Stokes  ?  What  carious  fact  has 
the  study  of  the  chemical  principle  of  light  evolved  ?  Upon  what  does  the  production  of 
photographic  pictures  depend  ?  What  experiment  shows  that  light  is  not  necessary  for  the 
prodaction  of  a  photographic  picture  ?  How  do  the  diflferent  luminous  rays  of  the  solar 
team  affect  the  chemical  principle?  What  experiments  and  facts  illustrate  their  rela- 
tive action  7 

6* 
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pose  of  FepresentatLon  on  a  dagaerreotype  plate,  an  accorate  copy  wOl  be 
shortly  obtained  of  the  uncovered  portion,  while  the  yellow  screen  entirely 
prevents  the  plate  from  receiving  an  impression  of  the  rest.  But  if  the  en- 
graving be  covered,  one  half  with  blue  and  the  other  half  with  yellow  glass, 
while  it  will  be  distinctly  discernible  to  the  eye  tiirough  the  latter  and  not 
at  all  through  the  former,  the  camera  will  faithfully  copy  the  portion  which 
is  invisible,  but  wholly  neglect  the  other.  Again,  in  a  room  illuminated  solely 
through  red,  or  orange  glass,  in  which  light  may  &11  with  dazzling  luster,  no 
photographic  operations  can  be  conducted ;  while  if  blue  glass  be  substi- 
tuted, the  change,  while  it  will  dim  the  effulgence,  will  enable  the  photo- 
grapher to  exercise  his  art  with  succesa  In  the  same  way,  during  certain 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  there  may  be  an  abundance  of  illuminating,  but 
very  few  photogenic  rays. 

208.  Influence  of  Light  on  Vegetation. — ^There  are  many 
reasons  for  supposing  that  each  of  the  three  principles,*  lights  heat,  and  actin- 
ism, included  in  the  solar  ray,  exercise  a  distinct  and  peculiar  influence  upon 
vegetation.  Thus  the  luminous  principle  controls  the  growth  and  coloration 
of  plants,  the  calorific  principle  their  ripening  and  fructification,  and  the  chem- 
ical principle  the  germination  of  seeds.  Seeds  which  ordinarily  require  ten 
or  twelve  days  for  germination,  will  germinate  under  a  blue  glass  in  two"  or 
three.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  blue  glass  permits  the  chemical  prin- 
ciple of  light  to  pass  freely,  but  excludes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  heat  and 
the  light.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  make  seeds  germinate 
under  a  yellow  glass,  because  it  excludes  nearly  all  the  chemical  influence 
of  the  solar  ray. 

Further  consideration  of  the  chemical  effects  of  light  will  be  postponed 
until  after  the  chemical  properties  of  the  elementaiy  bodies  have  been  de- 
scribed. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

ELECTRICITY. 


209.  Electricity  is  one  of  those  subtle  agents  without 
weight  or  form,  that  appear  to  be  diffused  through  all 
nature,  existing  in  all  substances  without  affecting  their 
volume  or  their  temperature,  or  giving  any  indication  of 
its  presence  when  in  a  latent,  or  ordinary  state.  When, 
however,  it  is  liberated  from  this  repose,  it  is  capable  of 

QuEBTioisB.— What  influence  do  the  three  principles  of  the  solar  rajr  exert  on  vegetation  ? 
What  is  electricity  ? 
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producing  the  most  sudden  and  destructive  effects,  or  of 
exerting  powerful  influences  by  a  quiet  and  long-continued 
action. 

We  are  unable  to  say  whether  electricity  is  a  material  sabstance,  a  property 
of  matter,  or  the  vibration  of  another.  The  general  opinion  at  the  present 
day,  however,  is,  that  electricity,  like  hght  and  heat,  is  the  result  of  some 
modification,  or  vibration  of  that  subtile  ethereal  medium  which  pervades  all 
space,  and  which  is  capable  of  moving  with  various  degrees  of  fadtity  through 
the  pores  of  even  the  densest  substances. 

The  l£Uiguage  wl»ch  is  almost  universally  adopted  -in  describing  electrical 
phenomena^  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  electricity  is  a  form,  or  kind 
of  matter,  since  by  the  use  of  this  hypothesis,  tiie  leading  &cts  of  the  science 
may  be  clearly  and  simply  set  forth. 

210.  Electricity  and  Chemical  Action.— The  relation 
which  exists  between  the  force  of  electricity  and  the  opera- 
tions of  chemical  affinity  is  most  intimate  ;  and  according 
to  some  authorities  electricity  and  chemical  affinity  are 
merely  different  manifestations  of  the  same  agent. 

211.  Excitation  of  Electricity.— Electricity  may  be  ex- 
cited, or  called  into  activity  by  mechanical  action,  by 
chemical  action,  by  heat,  and  by  magnetic  influence. 

Why  the  means  above  enumerated  should  develop  electricity,  or  excite  it 
from  a  neutral  condition,  is  a  matter  at  present  wholly  inexplicable. 

212.  Two  Conditions  of  Electricity.— Electricity  in  the 
act  of  becoming  free,  as  when  excited  by  friction,  or  when 
evolved  from  a  galvanic  battery,  appears  to  separate  into 
two  forces,  or,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  into  two  kinds  of 
electricity;  These  two  forces  are  identical  in  their  nature 
and  equal  in  power,  but  opposite  and  contrary  in  their  ac- 
tion. When  they  meet,  they  do  not  unite  to  form  a 
double  electrical  force,  but  they  mutually  neutralize  and 
destroy  the  power  of  each  other. 

The  existence  and  action  of  these  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  electricity,  may  be 
demonstrated  by  the  following  simple  experiment : — ^If  we  take  a  dry  glass 
rod,  rub  it  well  with  silk,  and  present  it  to  a  light  pith  ball,  or  feather,  P, 

Qdmtionb.— What  do  we  know  concerning  the  real  aature  of  this  agent  ?  What  is  the 
relation  between  cleetricity  and  chemical  action  ?  How  may  electricity  he  excited  ?  In 
irhat  manner  does  electricity,  on  being  set  free,  display  itself?  What  is  the  character  of 
the  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  electricity?  How  may  the  existence  and  action  of  the  two 
Unda  •{  e^tricity  be  demonstrated  ? 
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i^g.  69,  sospended  from  a  sopport  by  a  i^  thread,  the  ball  or  feather  will  bo 

attracted  toward  the  glass,  as  seen  at  G.    After  it  has  adhered  to  it  a  moment, 

it  will  flj  oflf,  or  be  repelled,  as  P'  from  G^    The 

Fia.  69.  game  tUng  will  also  happen  if  sealing-wax  be 

robbed  with  dry  flannel,  and  a  like  experiment 

made. 

I^  however,  the  action  of  the  glass  and  the 
wax  be  compared  together,  a  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  the  two  will  immediately  manifest 
itself  for  when  the  glass  repels  the  ball  the  seal- 
ing-wax will  attract  it  most  strongly,  and  when 
the  wax  repels,  the  glass  attracts  in  like  manner ; 
10  that  if  we  suspend  a  light  pith  ball,  or  feather,  by  a  silk  thread,  as  in  Fig. 
60,  and  present  a  stick  of  excited  sealing-wax,  S,  on  one  side, 
Fig.  60.       gjid  a  tube  of  excited  glass,  G,  on  the  other,  the  ball  will 
commence  vibrating  like  a  pendulum  from  one  to  the  other, 
being  alternately  attracted  and  repelled  by  each,  the  one  at- 
tracting when  the  other  repels.    We  therefore  conclude  that 
the  electricities  excited  in  the  glass  and  wax  are  different 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  two  opposite 
forces  or  conditions  of  electricity  from  each 
other,  that  force  which  is  obtained  from  the  glass  has  been 
termed  vitreous,  or  positive  electricity ;  and  that  from  the 
wax,  resinous,  or  negative  electricity. 

While  the  terms  vitreous  and  resinous  are  now  rarely  used,  those  of  posi- 
tive and  negative  are  somewhat  unfortunate,  since  they  almost  unavoidably 
convey  to  the  learner  the  impression  that  the  one  force  is  stronger  or  more 
potent  than  the  other,  whereas  the  negative  electricity  has  as  positive  an  ex- 
istence and  as  substantial  power  as  the  opposite  electricity. 

Blectridty  may  be  excited  in  all  bodies.  There  are  no  exceptions  to  this 
feet,  but  electricity  is  developed  in  some  bodies  with  great  ease,  and  in  others 
with  great  difficulty.  In  no  case,  however,  can  electricity  of  one  kind  be 
excited  without  setting  free  a  corresponding  amount  of  electricity  of  the 
other  kind ;  hence,  when  electricity  is  excited  by  friction,  the  rubber  always 
exhibits  the  one,  and  the  body  rubbed,  the  other. 

213.  Fundamental  law  of  Elcctricily.— The  funda- 
mental law  which  governs  the  relation  of  the  two  forces 
of  electricity  to  each  other  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : 

Like  electricities  repel  each  other,  unlike  electricities 
attract  each  other. 


QuMTioifa— By  what  names  do  we  dtetinguish  the  two  forces,  or  kinds  of  electricity? 
Why  is  the  ase  of  the  terms  positive  and  negative  unfortunate  ?  Can  one  electricity  be 
developed  mdopendently  of  the  other  ?  What  is  the  great  fundamental  law  of  electricity  f 
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Thus,  if  two  aobstanoee  are  charged  with  positive  electricity,  they  repel 
each  other;  two  substances  charged  with  negative  electricity  also  repel  each 
other;  but  if  one  is  charged  with  positiye  and  the  other  with  negative  elec- 
tricity, they  attract  each  other. 

The  attraction  whidi  the  two  opposite  electricities  have  for  each  other  is 
veiy  great,  and  their  tendency  is,  therefore,  constantly  to  combine  together. 
From  such  combination  latent,  or  quiescent  electricity  results. 

214.  Electrified  and  Non-Eleetrified  Bodies.— When  a 
body  holds  its  own  natural  quantity  of  electricity  undis- 
turbed, it  is  said  to  be  non-electrified. 

When  an  electrified  body  touches  one  that  is  non-elec- 
trified, the  electricity  contained  in  the  fonner  is  trans- 
ferred in  part  to  the  latter. 

Thus,  on  touching  the  end  of  a  suspended  silk  thread  with  a  piece  of  ex- 
cited wax  or  glass,  electricity  will  pass  from  the  wax  or  glass  into  the  silk, 
and  render  it  electrified ;  and  the  silk  will  exhibit  the  effects  of  the  electricity 
imparted  to  it,  by  moving  toward  any  object  that  may  be  placed  near  it. 

215.  Conduetors  and  Non-Condaetorg.— Bodies  differ 
greatly  in  the  freedom  with  which  they  'allow  electricity 

.to  pass  over  or  through  them.  Those  substances  which 
facilitate  its  passage  are  called  conductors  ;  those  that  re- 
tard, or  almost  prevent  it,  are  called  non-conductors. 

No  substance  can  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  electricity,  nor  is  there 
any  which  does  not  oppose  some  resistance  to  its  passage. 

Of  aQ  bodies,  the  metals  are  the  most  perfect  conductors  of ■  electricity ; 
charcoal,  the  earth,  water,  moist  air,  most  liquids,  except  oils,  and  the  human 
body,  are  also  good  conductors  of  electricity. 

Gum  shellac  and  gutta  percha  are  the  most  perfect  non-conductors  of  elec- 
tricity; sulphur,  sealing-wax,  resin,  and  all  resinous  bodies,  glass,  silk, 
feathers,  hair,  dry  wool,  dry  air,  and  baked  wood,  are  also  non-conductors. 

Electricity  always  passes  by  preference  over  the  best  conductors. 

216.  Insnlation. — When  a  conductor  of  electricity  is 
Burrounded  on  all  sides  by  non-conducting  substances,  it 
is  said  to  be  insulated  ;  and  the  non-conducting  substances 
which  surround  it  are  called  insulators. 

When  a  conducting  body  is  insulated,  it  retains  upon  its  sur&ce  the  elec- 
tricity communicated  to  it,  and  in  this  condition  it  is  said  to  be  charged  with 
electricity. 

QuBmoiTB.— ninstrate  it  When  is  a  body  said  to  be  electrified,  and  when  non-electai- 
fied?  What  Are  oonducton  and  non-conductors  of  electricity  f  What  substances  are 
good  conductors  f  What  are  bad  conductors  i  When  is  a  conductor  said  to  be  insulated  ? 
When  charged? 
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217.  Telocity  of  Electricity.— The  velocity  witli  wliicli 
the  influence  of  electricity  passes  through  good  conduc- 
tors is  so  great,  that  the  most  rapid  motion  produced  by 
art  appears  to  be  actual  rest  when  compared  to  it.  Some 
authorities  have  estimated  that  frictional  electricity  will 
pass  through  copper  wire  at  the  rate  of  288,000  miles  in 
a  second  of  time — a  velocity  greater  than  that  of  light. 
The  results  obtained,  however,  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Survey,  with  galvanic  electricity  and  iron  wire,  show  a 
velocity  of  from  15,000  to  20,000  miles  per  second. 

The  terms  "  electric  fluid"  and  "  electric  current,"  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  describing  electrical  phenomena^  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  stu- 
dent into  the  supposition  that  electricity  is  known  to  be  a  fluid,  and  that  it 
flows  in  a  rapid  stream  along  a  conductor.  Such  terms,  it  should  be  un- 
derstood, are  founded  merely  on  an  assumed  analogy  between  the  electric 
force  and  a  fluid  substance.  The  nature  of  that  force,  however,  is  unknown, 
and  whether  its  transmission  be  in  the  form  of  a  current,  or  by  vibrations,  is 
undetermined.*         * 

218.  Gahanic,  or  Voltaic  Electricity.-— Electricity  ex- 
cited or  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  two  or  more 
dissimilar  substances  upon  each  other,  is  termed  Galvanic, 
or  Voltaic  Electricity,  and  the  department  of  physical 
science  which  treats  of  this  form  of  electrical  disturbance 
is  called  Galvanism. 

The  most  simple  method  of  illustrating  the  production  of  galvanic  electricity 
is  by  placing  a  piece  of  sUver  (as  a  coin)  on  the  tongue,  and  a  piece  of  zinc 
underneath.  So  long  as  the  two  metals  are  kept  asunder  no  effect  wiU  be 
noticed,  but  when  their  ends  are  brought  together  a  distinct  thrill  will  pass 
through  the  tongue,  a  metallic  taste  will  diffuse  itselfj  and,  if  the  eyes  are 
dosed,  a  sensation  of  light  will  be  evident  at  the  same  moment. 

This  result  is  owing  to  a  chemical  actiQn  which  is  developed  the  moment 


*  la  a  discassion  which  took  place  some  years  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  respecting  the  nature  of  electricity,  Professor  Fara- 
day expressed  his  opinion  as  follows: — "  There  was  a  time  when  I  thought  I  knew  some- 
thing abont  the  matter ;  but  the  longer  I  live,  and  the  more  carefully  I  study  the  subject* 
the  more  convinced  I  am  of  my  total  ignorance  of  tho  nature  of  electricity.'* 

"  After  such  an  avowal  as  this,"  says  Mr.  Bake  well,  **  from  the  most  eminent  electrician 
of  the  age,  it  is  almost  useless  to  say  that  any  terms  which  seem  to  designate  the  form  of 
electricity  are  merely  to  be  considered  as  convenient  conventional  expressions." 

Questions. — ^What  is  the  velocity  of  electricity?  What  is  understood  by  the  use  of  the 
word  current,  as  applied  to  electricity  ?  What  is  galvanic,  or  voltaic  electricity  f  What 
id  tho  most  simple  method  of  illustrating  its  production  ?    To  what  is  this  result  owing  ? 
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the  two  metals  touch  each  other.  The  aaliva  of  the  tongue  acts  chemicallj 
upon,  or  oxydizes  a  portion  of  the  zinc,  which  excites  electricity,  for  no  chem- 
ical action  ever  takes  place  without  producing  electricity.  Upon  bringing 
the  ends  of  the  two  metals  together,  a  slight  current  passes  from  one  to  the 
other. 

219.  Discovery  of  Galvanic  Electricity.— The  produc- 
tion of  electricity  by  the  chemical  action  of  two  metals 
when  brought  in  contact,  was  first  noticed  by  Galvani, 
a  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  Italy,  in  1790. 

His  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  in  the  following  manner : — ^Hav- 
ing occasion  to  dissect  several  frogs,  he  hung  up  their  hind  legs  on  some  cop- 
per hooks,  imtil  he  nfight  find  it  necessary  to  use  them  for  illustration.  In 
this  manner  he  happened  to  suspend  a  number  of  the  copper  hooks  on  an 
iron  balcony,  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  the  limbs  were  thrown  into 
violent  convulsions.  On  investigating  the  phenomenon,  ho  found  that  the 
mere  contact  of  dissimilar  metals  with  the  moist  surfaces  of  the  muscles  and 
nerves,  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  produce  the  convulsions. 

Fig.  61. 


.  This  singular  action  of  electricity,  first  noticed  by  Galvani,  may  be  experi- 
mentaDy  exhibited  without  difi&culty.  Fig.  61  represents  the  extremities  of 
a  frog,  with  the  upper  part  dissected  in  such  a  way  as  to  exhibit  the  nerves 

Qmsvnoxs. — ^When  and  how  was  galvanic  electricity  discovered  ?    How  may  the  phe- 
nomenon first  noticed  by  Galvani  be  experimentally  repeated  ? 
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of  the  legs,  and  a  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  If  we  now  take  two  thin 
pieces  of  copper  and  zinc,  C  Z,  and  place  one  under  the  nerves,  and  the  other 
in  contact  with  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  we  shall  find  that  so  long  as  the  two 
pieces  of  metal  are  separated,  so  long  will  the  limbs  remain  motionless ;  but 
by  making  a  connection,  instantly  the  whole  lower  extremities  will  be  thrown 
into  violent  convulsions,  quivering  and  stretching  themselves  in  a  manner 
too  singular  to  describe.  If  the  Yfire  is  kept  closely  in  contact,  these  phen- 
omena are  of  momentary  duration,  but  are  renewed  every  time  the  contact  is 
made  and  broken. 

Galvani  attributed  these  movements  of  the  muscles  to  a  kind  of  nervous 
fluid  pervading  the  animal  system,  similar  to  the  electric  fluid,  which  passed 
from  the  nerves  to  the  muscles,  as  soon  as  the  two  were  brought  in  commu- 
nication with  each  other,  by  means  of  the  metallic  connection.  He  therefore 
called  the  supposed  fluid  animal  electricity. 

220.  The  Voltaic  Pile. — ^The  experiments  of  Galvani  were  re- 
peated by  Volta,  an  eminent  Italian  philosopher,  who  found  that  no  electrical 
or  nervous  exdtement  took  place  unless  a  communication  between  the  muscles 
and  the  nerves  was  made  by  two  diflFerent  metals,  as  copper  and  iron,  or 
copper  and  zinc.  He  also  observed  that*  all  the  effects  noticed  could  be  pro- 
duced in  a  much  higher  degree  by  using  a  number  of  pieces  of  different 
metals  and  a  fluid,  or  a  substance  moistened  with 
a  fluid.  He  accordingly  arranged  a  series  of  cop- 
per and  zinc  plates  in  a  pile  with  cloths  wet  in  a 
saline  or  acid  liquid  between  them,  as  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  62.  The  series  commenced  with  a 
zinc  plate,  upon  which  was  placed  a  copper  plate 
of  the  same  size,  and  on  that  a  circular  piece  of 
doth  previously  soaked  in  water  slightly  addu- 
lated.  On  the  cloth  was  laid  another  plate  of 
zinc,  then  copper,  and  again  cloth,  and  so  on  in 
succession,  until  a  pile  of  fifty  series  of  alternate 
metal  plates  and  moistened  cloths  was  formed,  the 
terminal  plate  of  the  series  at  one  end  being  cop- 
per and  at  the  other  end  zinc.  Such  an  apparatus 
received  the  name  of  a  "  VoUaic  Pi7e,"  and  its  ef- 
fects were  soon  seen  to  be  of  an  electrical  char- 
acter. 

For  instance,  if  the  two  ends  or  terminal  plates  of  the  pile  were  touched, 
one  with  each  hand  previously  moistened,  a  sensation  similar  to  that  of  an 
electric  shock  was  experienced.  If  the  two  ends  were  connected  by  means 
of  metallic  wires,  sparks  could  be  obtained,  shocks  conmiunicated,  anb  many 
other  electrical  effects  produced. 


Qttkstions.— To  what  did  Galvani  attribute  the  results  by  him  noticed  ?  What  concln- 
Bion  was  arrived  at  by  Volta?  What  discovery  did  Volta  make?  Describe  the  voltaic 
pile. 
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221.  Results  of  Oalvani's  and  Volta's  DiscoTeries.— 

Such  is  an  outline  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  disooyeries  of 
modem  times — a  discovery  which  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  im- 
portance of  cultivating  correct  habits  of  observation,  and  of  rightly  estimating 
the  relations  which  exist  between  a  cause  and  its  effect.  The  attention  be- 
stowed by  Galvani  on  the  simple  circumstance  of  the  twitching  of  a  frog's 
legs  in  1790,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  voltaic  pile  in  1800,  a  modification  of 
which  constitutes  the  present  galvanic  battery.  Since  the  last  named  period 
tli3  progress  of  discovery  has  been  most  rapid,  embracing  the  whole  science 
of  electro-magnetism,  electro-metallurgy,  the  application  of  electricity  to 
chemical  analysis,  to  the  production  of  intense  heat  and  light,  to  the  recording 
of  time,  to  the  determination  of  longitudes,  and  finally,  to  the  almost  instan- 
taneous communication  of  intelligence  by  means  of  the  telegraph. 

Volta  considered  that  electricity  was  produced  by  simple  contact  of  dis- 
amilar  metals,  positive  electricity  being  evolved  from  the  one,  and  negative 
from  the  other.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  chemical  action,  taking 
place  between  the  sur&ces  in  contact,  is  the  sole  cause  of  exciting  and  con- 
tmuing  the  electric  currents. 

Wi,  Fundamental  Principle  of  Galvanie  Electricity.— 
The  fundanaental  principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
science  of  galvanic  electricity  is  as  follows : 

Any  two  metals,  or  more  generally,  any  two  different 
bodies  which  are  conductors  of  electricity,  when  placed  in 
contact,  develop  electricity  by  chemical  action— positive 
electricity  jlowing  from  the  body  which  is  acted  upon  most 
powerfully,  and  negative  electricity  from  the  other. 

223.  Electro-positive  and  Negative  Elements.— In  gen- 
eral, that  substance  which  is  acted  upon  most  easily  is 
termed  the  electro-positive  element ;  and  the  other  the 
jelectro-negative  element. 

The  electrical  force  or  power  generated  in  this  way  is 
called  the  electro-motive  force. 

Different  bodies  placed  in  contact  manifest  different 
electro-motive  forces,  or  develop  different  quantities  of 
electricity. 

Bodies  capable  of  developing  electricity  by  contact  may  be  arranged  in  a 

QvzanovB. — ^What  have  been  the  resnlts  of  Galvanrs  and  Volta' s  discoyeries  ?  What 
did  Yolta  BappoBe  to  be  the  ori^n  of  the  electricity  of  the  pile  ?  What  is  now  believed  on 
*»«itject?  What  Is  the  ftindamental  principle  of  galvanic  electricity?  What  are  elec- 
^o-poiltive  and  electro-negative  elements?  What  is  understood  by  the  term  electro- 
motire  force  ?    How  may  bodies  capable  of  exciting  electro-motive  force  be  dassed  ? 
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Fig.  63. 


series  in  such  a  manner  that  any  one  placed  in  contact  with  another  holding 
a  lower  place  in  the  series,  will  receive  the  positive  fluid,  and  the  lower  one 
the  negative  fluid ;  and  the  more  remote  they  stand  from  each  other  in  the 
order  of  the  series,  the  more  decidedly  will  the  electricity  be  developed  by 
their  contact. 

The  most  common  substances  used  for  exciting  galvanic  electricity  may  be 
arranged  in  such  a  series  as  follows : — ^zi^c,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  iron,  brass, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  platinum,  black  lead  or  graphite,  and  charcoal. 

Thus,  zinc  and  lead,  when  brought  in  contact,  will  produce  electricity,  but 
it  will  be  much  less  active  than  that  produced  by  the  union  of  zinc  and  iron, 
or  the  same  metal  and  copper,  and  the  last  less  active  than  zinc  and  platinum 
or  zinc  and  charcoal. 

224.  Zamboni's  Pile . — According  to  the  principles  above  explained, 
a  perfectly  dry  pile,  known  from  its  inventor  as  Zamboni's  pile,  may  be  con- 
structed of  sheets  of  gilded  paper  and  sheet  zinc.  If 
several  thousand  of  these  be  packed  together  in  a 
glass  tube,  so  that  their  similar  metallic  faces  shall  all 
look  the  same  way,  and  be  pressed  tightly  together 
at  each  end  by  metallic  plates,  it  will  be  found  that 
one  extremity  of  the  pile  is  positive  and  the  other 
negative.  Such  a  series  will  last  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  it  requires  as  many  as  10,000  pairs  to  af- 
ford sparks  visible  in  daylight. 

Fig.  63  represents  a  pair  of  these  piles,  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  what  has  been  called  a  peri)etual  mo- 
tion. .  Two  piles,  P  N,  are  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  the  positive  extremity  of  one  pile  is  opposite  and 
near  to  the  negative  extremity  of  the  other.  Be- 
tween them  a  light  pendulum  is  placed,  vibrating  on 
an  axis  and  insulated  on  a  glass  pillar.  This  pen- 
dulum is  altemately  attracted  to  one  and  then  to  the 
other,  and  thus  rings  two  little  bells  connected  with 
the  positive  and  negative  poles.  • 
In  a  similar  manner,  voltaic  piles  have  been  constructed  entirely  of  vege- 
table substances,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  any  metal,  by  placing  discs 
of  beet-root  and  walnut- wood  in  contact  With  such  a  pile,  and  a  leaf  of 
grass  as  a  conductor,  convulsions  in  the  muscles  of  a  dead  frog  are  said  to 
have  been  produced.  Other  experimentalists  have  formed  voltaic  piles  wholly 
of  animal  substances. 

225.  Practical  Produelion  of  Galvanic  Electricity. — In 
the  production  of  galvanic  electricity  for  practical  pur- 
poses, it  is  necessary  to  have  a  combination  of  three  dif- 

QuESTiONB — Describe  the  dry,  or  Zamboni's  pile.  May  a  voltaic  pile  be  produced  en- 
tirely of  vegetable  or  animal  substances  ?  What  arrangement  is  necessary  for  the  practi- 
cal production  of  galvanic  electricity  f 
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Fig.  64. 


ferent  conductors,  or  elements,  one  of  which  must  be 
solid  and  one  fluid,  while  the  third  may  be  either  solid  or 

fluid. 

The  process  usually  adopted  is  to  place  between  two  plates  of  different 
kinds  of  metal  a  liquid  capable  of  exciting  some  chemical  action  on  one  of  the 
plates,  while  it  has  no  action,  or  a  different  action  upon  the  other.  A  com- 
munication is  then  formed  between  the  two  plates.  ^ 

226.  Galvanic  Circuit. — When  two  metals  capable  of 
exciting  electricity  are  so  arranged  and  connected  that  the 
positive  and  negative  electricities  can  meet  and  flow  in 
opposite  directions,  they  are  said  to  form  a  galvanic  cir- 
cuit, or  circle.  Such  an  arrangement  is  very  generally 
termed,  also,  a  simple  galvanic  battery. 

A  very  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  active  galvanic  ckcuit  may  be  formed 
bj  an  arrangement  as  represented  in 
ilg.  64.  G  and  Z  are  thin  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc  immersed  in  a  glass 
vessel  containing  a  very  weak  solution 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  So  long 
33  the  two  metals  do  not  touch  each 
other,  there  wiU  be  but  slight  chemical 
action,  and  consequently  little  or  no 
electricity  evolved ;  but  on  bringmg  the 
two  ends  of  the  metal  strips  together,  or 
bj  causing  metallic  contact  by  a  con- 
nection of  wires,  X  and  W,  a  galvanic 
circuit  will  be  formed,  positive  elec- 
tricity passing  fix)m  the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the  copper,  and  from  the 
copper  along  the  conducting  wires  to  the  zinc,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in 
tbe  figure.  A  current  of  negative  electricity  at  the  same  time  traverses  the 
circuit  also,  from  the  copper  to  the  zuic,  in  an  opposite  direction. 

227.  Theory  of  a  Simple  Circuit  — ^In  the  formation  of  a  gal- 
vanic circuit,  by  the  employment  of  two  metals  atad  a  liquid,  the  chemical  ac- 
tion which  gives  rise  to  the  electricity  takes  place  through  a  decomposition 
of  the  liquid. 

When  a  plate  of  zinc  and  one  of  copper  are  immersed  in  water  acidulated  with 
ralphuric  acid,  the  elements  of  the  water,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  are  separated 
from  each  other,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  attraction  which  the  oxygen 
has  for  the  zinc.     The  oxygen,  therefore,  unites  with  the  zinc,  and  by  so  doing 


QmnoNB. — ^Wbat  is  a  galvanic  circuit,  or  simple  galvanic  battery  ?    Describe  the  con- 
■trnction  of  such  a  circuit.    What  is  the  origin  of  the  electricity  evolved  in  a  circuit 
1  of  tiro  metaU  and  one  liquid  ?  Describe  the  theoretical  action  of  such  a  circuit  ? 
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excites,  or  develops  electricity  in  the  metal  But  as  one  kind  of  electricity 
can  not  be  evolved  without  bringing  an  equal  quantity  of  the  other  into  ac- 
tivity, the  act  which  develops  negative  electricity  in  the  metal,  instantaneouslj 
develops  positive  electricity  in  the  liquid.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed, 
that  as  the  two  opposite  electricities  have  a  strong  attraction  for  each  other, 
that  they  would  again  unite,  and  restore  the  equilibrium ;  such,  however, 
from  some  unexplained  reason,  is  not  the  case ;  but  the  electrical  and  chem- 
ical changes  are  so  connected,  that  unless  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  the 
action  between  the  metal  and  the  liquid  will  stop  as  soon  as  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  electricity  has  accumulated.  If,  under  these  circumstaflices,  the  copper 
plate  whidi  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  but  not  acted  upon  by  it,  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  zinc^  it  will  serve  as  a  conductor,  and  will  convey  the 
positive  electricity  accumulated  m  the  liquid  to  the  zinc,  restore  the  equili- 
brium (^  the  two  electricities,  and  cause  the  action  between  the  liquid  and  the 
zinc  to  recommence.  With  the  commencement  of  the  flow  of  positive  elec- 
tricity from  the  liquid  to  the  copper,  and  from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  a  cur- 
rent of  negative  electricity  will  tend  to  flow  in  the  opposite  direction,  or  from 
the  zinc  to  the  copper,  and  from  Ihe  copper  to  the  liquid.* 

228.  Direetion  of  the  Current.— In  all  cases,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  is  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the 
chemical  action. 

The  positive  electricity  alwayB  sets  out  from  the  metal  most  acted  upon  by 
the  excitmg  liquid,  which  may  be,  therefore,  called  the  generating  or  posi- 
tive plate.  It  traverses  the  liquid  toward  the  less  affected  metal,  which  forms 
the  negative,  or  conducting  plate,  and  from  this  the  force  is  transferred  to  the 
wire,  or  other  conductmg  medium,  between  the  two  plates ;  thence  it  passes 
back  again  to  the  generating  plate,  in  this  way  the  cuxiuit  is  completed,  and 
unless  this  circulation  can  take  place,  all  the  phenomena  of  galvanic  action 
will  be  suspended. 

The  electrical  condition  of  the  plates  of  copper  and  zinc  as  above  described, 
it  should  be  understood,  applies  only  to  those  portions  of  the  two  metals 
which  are  immersed  in  the  liquid.  Those  parts  which  are  out  of  the  liquid, 
and  in  the  air,  are  in  an  exactly  opposite  condition.  Thus  the  end  of  the  zinc 
in  the  acid  is  +,  or  positive,  while  that  in  the  air  is  — j  or  negative.  The 
electrical  state  of  the  two  ends  of  the  copper  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

li^  in  the  arrangement  above  described,  some  liquid  which  acts  upon  the 
copper  in  preference  to  the  zinc,  as  ammonia,  had  been  used,  the  electrical 


•  In  every  voltaic  current  it  is  assumed  that  a  quantity  of  negative  electricity,  equal  to 
that  of  the  positive  set  in  mot|on,  is  proceeding  along  the  conducting  medium  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  in  which  the  positive  electricity  is  traveling ;  hut  in  order  to  avoid 
confusion,  whenever  the  direction  of  the  current  is  mentioned,  the  direction  of  the  posi- 
tive electricity  is  alone  referred  to. 

QxTBBTiONS.— What  influences  the  direction  of  the  current  ?  What  determines  the  elec- 
trical condition  ef  the  immersed  metals?  * 
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condition  of  the  two  metals,  and  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  electricitj,  would 
have  been  reversed. 

Although  two  metal  plates  are  nsualljr  employed  in  a  simple  galvanic 
circuit,  onlj  one  of  them  is  active  in  the  excitement  of  electricity,  the  other 
plate  serving  merely  as  a  conductor  to  collect  the  force  generated.  A  metal 
plate  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  because  metals  conduct  electricity 
mach  better  than  other  substances  exposing  an  equal  surface  to  the  fluids 
in  which  they  are  immersed ;  but  other  conductors  may  be  us^  and  when 
a  proportionately  larger  surface  is  exposed  to  compensate  for  inferior  coii-i 
ducting  power,  ihej  answer  as  well,  and  in  some  instances  better,  than  metall 
platea  Thus  charcoal  is  very  often  employed  in  the  place  of  copper,  and  a 
very  hard  material  obtained  from  the  interior  of  gas  retorts,  "  gas-carbon,'' 
is  considered  one  of  the  best  conductors. 

Two  metals  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  simple  gal- 
ranic  current  A  current  may  be  obtained  from  one  metal  and  two  liquids, 
provided  the  liquids  are  such  that  a  stronger  chemical  action  takes  place  on 
one  side  of  the  metal  plate  than  on  the  other. 

229.  Poles  of  a  Galvanic  Battery.— The  two  metals 
forming  the  elements  of  the  battery  are  generally  connected 
by  copper  wires  ;  the  ends  of  these  wires,  or  the  terminal 
points  of  any  other  connecting  medium  used,  are  called 
the  poles  of  the  battery. 

Thus,  when  zinc  and  copper  plates  are  used,  the  end  of  the  wire  conveying 
poaitiye  electricity  from  the  copper  would  be  the  positive  pole,  and  the  end  of 
the  wire  conveying  negative  electricity  from  the  zinc  plate  would  be  the 
negative  pole.  Faraday  describes  the  poles  of  the  battery  as  the  doors  by 
which  electricity  enters  into  or  passes  out  of  the  substance  suffering  deoom- 
position,  and  in  accordance  with  this  view  he  has  given  to  the  positive  pole 
the  name  of  afiodej  or  ascending  way,  and  to  the  negative  pole  the  name  of 
caAode,  or  descending  way. 

The  manifestations  of  electricity  will  be  most  appa- 
rent at  that  point  of  the  circuit  where  the  two  currents 
of  positive  and  negative  electricity  meet. 

^en  the  two  wires  connecting  the  metal  plates  of  a  battery  are  brought 
in  contact^  the  galvanic  circuit  is  said  to  be  closed.  No  sign  of  electrical  ex- 
citement is  then  visible ;  the  action,  nevertheless,  continuea  The  opposite 
electricities  collected  at  the  poles,  in  particular,  neutralize  each  other  perfectly 
oa  meeting ;  every  trace  of  electricity  must  therefore  vanish  if  a  fresh  quan- 
tity were'not  continually  produced  by  the  continuance  of  the  chemical  action. 

QcEBnO!r8._Yniat  is  the  necessity  of  two  metals  in  a  galvanic  circuit?  Under  what 
^'^■"■utanoes  can  some  other  substance  be  sobstitnted  in  place  of  the  copper?  What 
trp  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  anode  and 
'^i^eJ  At  what  point  of  a  Ralvinlc  circuit  will  the  manifestation  of  electricity  be  most 
^^eot?  When  is  the  galvanic  circuit  said  to  be  closed  ? 
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230.  Compound  Circuit.— The  electricity  developed  by 
a  simple  galvanic  circuit,  whether  it  be  composed  of  two 
metals  and  a  liquid,  or  any  other  combination,  is  exceed- 
ingly feeble.  Its  power  can,  however,  be  increased  to  any 
extent  by  a  repetition  of  the  simple  combinations. 

Tho  discovery  of  this  feet  was  first  made  by  Volta,  and  applied  by  him  in 
the  voltaic  pile  before  described. 

Pro.  66.- 


Fig.  65  represents,  in  its  simplest  form,  the  construction  of  a  compotind 
galvanic  circuit,  by  the  union  of  a  number  of  simple  circuits.  Each  glass 
contains  one  zinc  and  one  copper  plate,  which  are  not  immediately  connected 
together  as  in  a  simple  circuit ;  but  every  zinc  plate  is  connected  with  tho 
copper  plate  of  the  preceding  glass  by  a  copper  wire  or  band.  In  the  figure, 
the  copper  plate  and  the  direction  of  the  positive  current  is  represented  by  the 
sign  -|-,  and  the  zinc  plate  and  the  negative  current  by  the  sign  — , 

In  a  compound  galvanic  circuit,  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  65,  the 
positive  electricity  which  the  fluid  in  the  first  vessel  acquires  from  the  plate 
of  zinc  exposed  to  its  action,  is  taken  up  by  the  copper  plate  and  transferred 
to  the  second  zinc  plate  in  the  second  vessel,  by  means  of  its  metallic  con- 
nection. This  transmits  it,  together  with  what  itself  generates,  to  the  liquid 
of  the  second  vesseL  From  this  the  double  force  is  passed  to  the  next  cop- 
per, and  by  it  to  the  third  zuic,  which  it  touches,  and  so  on,  every  succeedbg 
alternation  being  productive  of  a  fiirther  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  elec- 
tricity developed.  A  current  of  negative  electricity  may  in  like  manner  be 
supposed  to  flow  in  an  opposite  direction,  its  quantity  augmenting  with  each 
successive  pair  of  plates.  This  action,  however,  would  stop  unless  an  outlet 
were  given  to  the  accumulated  electricity  by  establishing  a  communication 
between  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  the  battery,  by  means  of  wires, 
attached  to  the  extreme  plate  at  each  end.  "When  these  are  brought  mto 
contact,  the  galvanic  cuxjuit  is  completed,  and  the  electricities  meet  and  neu- 
tralize each  other,  producing  the  -various  electrical  phenomena.  The  electric 
current  continues  to  flow  uninterruptedly  in  the  circuit  so  long  as  the  chem- 
ical action  lasts. 

QuESTiOKs. — ^What  is  the  electrical  power  of  a  simple  circuit  ?  How  may  it  be  increased  ? 
Describe  the  constraction  of  a  compound  circuit  f  In  what  nyinner  does  it  accumulate 
electricity  ? 
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The  simple  and  compound  voltaic  circuits  in  practical  use,  which  in  ordi- 
nary language  are  both  designated  as  galvanic  batteries,  differ  considerably 
in  form  and  efficiency.  The  general  principle  of  construction  in  all,  however, 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  original  voltaic  pile. 

231.  The  Trough  Battery . — One  of  the  earliest  forms  contrived 
is  known  as  the  Trough  Battery,  represented  in  Fig.  66.  It  consists  of  a 
trough  of  wood  divided  into  water-  PiO.  66. 

tight  cells,  or  partitions,  each  cell 
being  arranged  to  receive  a  pair  of 
/lucand  copper  plates.  The  plates 
are  attached  to  a  bar  of  wood,  and 
connected  with  one  another  by  me- 
tallic wires,  in  such  a  way  that  every 
copper  plate  is  connected  with  the 
zinc  plate  of  the  next  celL  The  bat- 
tery is  excited  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  poured  into  the  cells,  ^ 
and  the  current  of  electricity  is  di- 
rected by  wires  soldered  to  the  ex- 
treme plates.  WThen  the  battery  is  not  in  use  the  plates  may  be  raised 
from  the  trough  by  means  of  the  wooden  bar. 

The  battery  by  which  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  effected  his  splendid  chemical 
discoveries  was  of  this  form,  and  consisted  of  two  thousand  double  plates  of 
copper  and  zinc,  each  plate  having  a  surfece  of  thirty-two  square  inches. 
Now,  however,  by  improved  arrangements,  we  can  produce  with  ten  or 
twenty  pairs  of  plates,  effects  every  way  superior. 

232.  Smee's  Battery. — ^The  most  easily  managed 
form  of  galvanic  battery  at  present  used  is  that  invented  by 
Mr.  Smee,  and  known  as  Smee's  battery.  (See  Fig.  6*7.)  It 
consists  of  a  plate  of  silver  coated  with  platinum,  suspended 
between  two  plates  of  zinc,  z  z,  the  surfaces  of  which  last  have 
been  coated  with  mercury,  or  amalgamated,  as  it  is  called. 
The  three  are  attached  to  a  wooden  bar,  which  serves  to  sup- 
port the  whole  in  a  tumbler,  G,  partially  filled  with  a  weak 
Eolation  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water.  The  wires,  or  poles  for 
directing  the  current  of  electricity  are  connected  with  the  zinc 
and  platmum  plates  by  small  screw-cups,  S  and  A. 

233.  Amalgamation  of  Zinc. — ^The  introduction  of  tho  process 
of  amalgamating,  or  coating  the  zinc  plates  of  a  galvanic  circuit  with  mer- 
cury, constituted  an  improvement  of  great  value.  In  the  original  form  of 
the  galvanic  battery,  constructed  of  copper  and  ordinary  metallic  zinc,  the 
▼aate  of  the  latter  metal  by  the  action  of  the  exciting  acid  upon  it  was  very 


QuBsnoNB. — ^Describe  the  trough  battery.  What  is  the  construction  of  Smee's  battery  ? 
What  is  understood  by  the  amalgamation  of  tho  zinc  ?  What  benefit  results  from  this 
operation? 
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Fig.  68. 


great ;  but  by  using  amalgamated  zinc  this  waste  is  diminished  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  without  at  the  same  time  diminishing  the  production  of 
electricity.  All  improved  batteries  are,  therefore,  constructed  with  amalga- 
mated zinc. 

234.  Sulphate  of  Copper  Battery  .—Another  form  of  battery, 
called  the  sulphate  of  copper  battery,  from  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  is  used  as  the  exciting  liquid,  is  representid  by 
Fig.  68.  It  consists  of  two  concentric  cylinders  of  cop- 
per, C,  tightly  soldered  to  a  (X>pper  bottom,  and  a  zinc 
cylinder,  Z,  fitting  in  between  them.  Two  screw-cups 
for  holding  the  connecting  wires  are  attached,  one  to 
the  outer  copper  cylinder,  and  the  other  to  the  zina 

The  principal  imperfection  of  the  galvanic  batteiy  is 
the  want  of  uniformity  in  its  action.    In  all  the  various 
forms,  the  strength  of  the  electric  current  excited  con- 
stantly decreases  from  the  moment  the  batteiy  action 
commences.    In  the  sulphate  of  copper  battery,  espe- 
cially, the  power  is  reduced  in  a  comparately  short  time 
to  almost  nothing.    This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  metallic  plates  soon  become  coated  with  the  products  of  the 
chemical  decomposition,  the  result  of  the  chemical  action  whereby  the  elec- 
tricity is  developed. 

This  difficulty  is  obviated  in  a  great  degree  by  the  use  of  a  diaphragm,  or 
a  xx>rous  and  permeable  partition  between  the  two  metallic  plates,  which  al- 
lows a  free  contact  of  the  liquid  on  both  sides  within  its  pores,  but  prevents 
the  solid  products  of  the  chemical  action  fi-om  passing  fix)m  one  metallic  plate 
to  the  other.  Bladder,  leather,  clay,  porce- 
lain, doth,  etc.,  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

235.  DaniePs  Constant   Battery, 
constructed  according  to  the  above  described 
principle,  and  represented  by  Fig.  69,  main- 
I  tains  an  effective  galvanic  action  longer  than 

any  other.  The  outer  case,  C,  consists  of  a 
cell,  or  cylinder  of  copper,  which  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  retain  liquids,  and  is  filled  with  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  B,  acidulated 
with  one  eighth  of  its  bulk  of  sulphuric  add.. 
The  solution  is  kept  saturated  with  the  sain 
fe^^^il^t^^i^^-J  by  means  of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper, 

D,  which  rest  upon  the   perforated  shel^  P. 
In  the  center  of  the  cell  is  placed  a  tube  of  porous  earthen-ware,  E,  filled  with 


Fia.  69. 
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QuESTioxB. — Describe  the  sulphate  of  copper  battery.  What  is  the  principal  imperfec- 
ion  of  the  galvanic  battery  ?  Hov  is  it  obviated  ?  vhiat  is  the  construction  of  Daniel's 
battery? 
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an  add  soltriaon,  A,  which  consists  of  one  part  of  oil  of  yitriol  diluted  with 
seven  parts  of  water.  A  rod  of  zinc,  Z,  is  placed  in  this  tube.  On  making  a 
metallic  communication  between  the  zinc  rod  and  the  a^per  cell,  a  voltaio 
current  is  established. 

236.  Grove's  Battery. — One  of  the  most  efficient  batteries  is  that 
known  as  Grove's  battery,  firom  its  inventor,  and  is  the  form  generally  used 
for  telegraphing,  and  other  purposes  in  which  powerfol  galvanic  action  is  re- 
qaired  It  is  constructed  upon  the  same  general  prindple  as  Daniers  battery, 
and  consists  of  a  plain  glass  tumbler,  in  which  is  placed  a  cylinder  of  amal- 
gamated zinc,  with  an  opening  on  one  side  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  the 
liquid.  Within  this  cylinder  is  placed  a  porous  cup,  or  cell  of  earthenware, 
in  which  is  suspended  a  strip  of  platinum  ^stoned  to  the  end  of  a  zinc  arm 
projecting  from  the  adjoining  zinc  cylinder.  The  porous  cup  containing  the 
platinum  is  filled  wiih  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the  outer  vessel  containing  the 
zinc  with  weak  sulphuric  acid.  '. 
airanged  to  form  a  compound  dr- 


"70  represents  a  series  of  these  cups^ 


colt,  with  their  terminal  poles,  P 
and  Z.  This  form  of  battery  is 
objectionable  on  account  of  the 
coiToaive  character  of  the  adds 
employed,  and  the  deleterious  va- 
pors that  arise  from  it  when  in 
action. 

In  what  is  known  as  Bunsen's 
Carbon  Battery,  a  cylinder  of 
carbon  is  substituted,  on  the 
ground  of  economy,  in  place  of 
the  platinum  plates  of  Grove's  battery. 

237.  Resistances  to  the  Circulation  of  the  Galvanic 
Cor  rent. — ^The  amount  of  force  or  of  electricity  which  circulates  in  a  gal- 
vanic circuit  does  not  depend  wholly  upon  the  energy  of  the  chemical  action 
which  is  exerted  between  the  generating  metal  and  the  exciting  liquid. 
"The  current  experiences  a  retardation  or  resistance  from  the  very  conduo- 
tore by  which  its  influence  is  transmitted;  just  as  in  the  transmission  of 
mechanical  force  in  an  arrangement  of  machinery,  the  intervention  of  the 
pivots  and  levers  which  are  required  for  its  conveyance  introduces  ad- 
ditional friction  and  additional  weight,  which  are  required  to  be  overcome 
w  moved,  and  which  thus  diminish  the  efficient  power  of  the  madiine." — 

JbLLEB. 

The  reastances  of  the  galvanic  current  arise  from  the  imperfect  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  liquid  which  is  employed  to  excite  it,  and  of  the  plates, 
^ea,  etc.,  the  reeistance  oflfered  by  the  liquid  being  the  most  considerable 


QrawiOKB.— Dewsribe  Grove's  battery.  Is  the  electricity  of  a  galvanic  circuit  always 
5n  proportion  to  the  chemical  action  exerted?  What  are  the  resistances  It  experiences? 
To  That  are  these  resistances  proportional  ? 
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of  the  two.  The  ftirther  the  plates  are  removed  from  each  other  in  the  liquid, 
and  the  longer  the  column  of  imperfectly  conducting  matter  which  the  elec- 
tricity is  obliged  to  traverse,  the  greater  the  resistance.  The  same  thing  is 
also  trae  of  the  conducting  wire.  A  wire  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
will  for  equal  lengths  offer  four  times  the  resistance  of  a  wire  two  tenths,  or 
one  fifth  of  an  mch  thick. 

238.  Characteristics  of  Ordinary  and  Gahanie  Elec- 
tricity.— Electricity  in  its  ordinary  manifestations,  as 
when  developed  by  friction  or  by  an  electrical  machine, 
exhibits  itself  in  *  sudden  and  intermitted  shocks,  accom- 
panied with  a  sort  of  explosion ;  galvanic  electricity,  or 
electricity  produced  by  chemical  action,  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  steady  flowing  current 

The  electricity  evolved  by  a  single  galvanic  circle  is 
great  in  quantity,  but  weak  in  intensity. 

The  electricity,  on  the  contrary,  produced  by  friction, 
or  that  of  a  thunder-cloud,  is  small  in  quantity,  but  of 
high  tension,**  or  intensity. 

These  two  qualities  may  be  compared  to  heat  of  different  temperatures.  A 
gallon  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  100^  has  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than 
a  pint  at  200°  ;  but  the  heat  of  the  latter  is  more  intense  than  that  of  the 
former.  Again,  in  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea^  which  often  spreads  over 
thousands  of  miles,  we  have  an  illustration  of  light  very  feeble  in  intensity, 
but  enormous  in  quantity. 

239.  Quantity  and  Intensity,  how  Measured . — We  meas- 
ure the  quantity  of  electricity  in  many  ways;  but  most  conveniently  by  the 
amount  of  any  chemical  compound  which  it  can  decompose.  A  machine  or 
battery,  for  example,  which,  when  arranged  so  as  to  decompose  water,  evolves 
from  it  four  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  one  minute,  is  furnishing 
twice  the  quantity  of  electricity  supplied  by  an  apparatus  which  evolves  only 
two  cubic  inches  of  the  gases  in  the  same  time. 

The  intensity  of  electricity  is  less  easily  measured ;  but  it  is  comparatively 
indicated  by  the  ease  with  which  it  can  travel  through  bad  conductors ;  by 


*  "  Tension  is  merely  a  STnonyme  for  intensity,  which  originated  in  the  hypothesis  of 
electricity  heing  an  elastic  flaid,  which  might  he  regarded  as  existing  in  a  thunder-doad, 
or  on  the  conductor  of  a  friction-machine  in  a  state  of  condensation  or  compression,  like 
hlgh-pressare  steam  struggling  to  escape  from  a  holler,  or  air  seeking  to  force  its  way  oat 
of  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun.  The  word  tension  has  heen  preferred  to  intencdty,  simply 
pn  account  of  its  hrevity,  and  its  cony^ence  in  forming  a  double  noun  with  electricity. 

Qthsstiows. — ^What  are  the  characteristic  differences  between  galvanic  and  ordinary 
electricity?  To  what  may  quantity  and  intensity  be  compared?  How  are  these  two 
qualitiefl  measured  ?    What  is  understood  by  the  term  tension  ? 
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its  power  to  overoome  energetio  chemical  affinity,  sach  as  that  which  binds 
togellier  the  dements  of  water ;  by  the  length  of  space  across  which  it  can 
pass  through  diy  air  (as  in  the  case  of  a  lightning  flash  striking  a  tree  from  a 
great  distance);  by  the  attractions  and  repulsions  it  produces  in  light  bodies ; 
and  by  the  severity  of  the  shock  it  occasions  to  living  animals. 

Galvanic  electricity  will  traverse  a  circuit  of  2,000  miles  of  wire,  rather 
than  make  a  short  drcuit  by  overleaping  a  space  of  resisting  air  not  exceed- 
ing one  hnndredth  part  of  an  inch.  Frictional  electricity,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  force  a  passage  across  a  considerable  interval,  in  preference  to  taking  a 
long  drcuit  through  a  conducting  medium. 

The  assertion  is  within  bounds,  that  the  whole  electricity  of  a  destructive 
tbonder-stonn  would  not  suffice  for  the  electro-gilding  of  a  single  pin — so  in- 
significant is  its  amount  A  small  copper  wire^  dipped  into  an  acid  along 
with  a  wire  of  zinc^  would  evolve  more  electricity  in  a  few  seconds  than  the 
largest  Motion  electrical  machine,  kept  constantly  revolving,  would  Aimish 
in  many  weeks.  No  shock,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  occasioned  by  the 
electricity  fiom  the  immersed  wires ;  nor  would  it  produce  a  spark,  or  de- 
compose water — so  low  is  its  intensity.  A  galvanic  battery  of  many  plates 
will,  however,  produce  electricity  of  sufficient  intensity  to  kill  a  large  animal, 
and  produce  other  effects  analogous  to  lightning. 

Electricity  of  intensity  then,  or  tension-electricity,  is 
electricity  characterized  by  the  greatness  of  its  intensity — 
or  whose  intensity  is  greater  than  its  quantity.  Electricity 
of  quantity,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  quantity  greater 
than  its  intensity.' 

The  intensity  dimmishes  as  the  quantity  increases ;  but  the  ratio  which  the 
one  bears  to  the  other  differs  through  a  very  wide  scale,  so  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  degree  of  the  one  does  not  often  enable  us  to  predicate  the  amount  of 
the  other.  Practically,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reducing  both  to  a  minimum, 
or  in  exalting  the  one  whilst  we  reduce  the  other ;  but  we  can  not  at  once 
exalt  both  intensity  and  quantity.  The  discovery  of  a  method  of  effecting 
thia  will  make  a  new  era  in  the  science ;  and  admit  of  the  most  important 
applications  to  the  useful  arts. 

240.  Practical  Applications  of  Electricity  of  Quan- 
tity and  Intensity . — ^In  the  arts,  it  depends  much  upon  the  purpose 
to  which  electricity  is  to  be  applied  whether  it  should  be  chosen  great  in 
quantity,  or  great  in  intensity.  If  the  chemist  desires  to  analyze  a  gaseous 
mixtoie  by  exploding  it,  he  will  use  an  electrical  machme  to  supply  a  mo-, 
mentaiy  spark  of  great  intensity.  But  the  electro-plater,  who  has  constantly 
to  decompose  a  ownpound  of  gold  or  silver,  employe  a  small  voltaic  battery — 
which  famishes  great  quantities  of  electricity  of  considerable  intensity.     The 

QuvnosB. — ^niostrate  the  differences  between  qoantitj  and  intensity.  What  definition 
maybe  given  of  the  tiro  ?  What  relation  exists  hetween  them  ?  What  are  their  practical 
ippBcatbms?  « 
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electric  light  requires  both  quantity  and  intensity  to  be  very  great  The 
electric  telegraph  demands  great  quantity,  but  the  intensity  need  not  be  very 
high. 

241.  Electro- chcmieal  Dceomposition.— When  a  current 
of  galvanic  electricity  is  made  to  pass  through  a  compound 
liquid,  composed  of  one  conducting  and  one  non-conduct- 
ing substance,  its  tendency  is  to  decompose  and  separate 
it  into  its  constituent  parts. 

242.  Decomposition  of  W  a  t  e  r  .-—The  most  remarkable  Olustra- 
taon  of  this  power  is  to  be  found  in  the  decomposition  of  water.  This  sub- 
stance is  composed  of  two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  united  in  the  propor- 
tions of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  When  two  gold  or 
platinum  wires,  connected  with  the  opposite  ends  of  a  galvanic  batteiy,  are 
placed  in  water  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  the  water  is  decomposed, 
the  hydrogen  arismg  in  bubbles  from  the  negative  pole  of  the  batteiy,  and 

Fia.  tl.  the  oxygen  from  the  positive  pole.  "When  two  glass  tubes 
are  placed  over  the  platinum  poles,  as  is  represented  in  fig. 
•71,  we  can  collect  the  bubbles  as  they  rise,  the  volume  of  the 
hydrogen  being  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  oxygen. 

When  copper  wires,  or  the  wires  of  metsds  which  tend 
strongly  to  unite  with  oxygen  are  employed,  gas  escapes  from 
one  wire  only ;  whilst  if  platinum  or  gold  wires  be  used,  gas 
-  js  evolved  from  both.  In  the  first  case,  the  oxygen  combines 
with  the  copper  or  other  oxydizable  metal,  and  forms  an 
oxyd,  which  is  dissolved  by  the  liqliid,  and  therefore  hydro- 
gen alone  escapes ;  in  the  second  case,  both  gases  are  evolved, 
since  neither  platinum  or  gold  have  sufficient  chemical  afi&nity  for  oxygen  to 
combine  with  it  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation. 

243.  Electrodes .^The  term  electrode  is  often  used  to  designate  the 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  It  is  especially  applied  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  connecting  wires  of  a  circuit  are  terminated  with  strips  of  platinum,  gold, 
charcoal,  or  some  other  good  conducting,  non-oxydizable  substance. 

244.  Theory  of  Electro-chemical  Decomposition. — 
Scientific  men  are  not  fiilly  agreed  upon  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  chemical  decomposition  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current  A  geiheral  idea 
of  what  takes  place  may  perhaps  be  best  gained  from  what  is  called  the 
electro-chemical  theory.  According  to  this,  chemical  attractions,  which  wo 
distinguish  by  the  name  of  afi&nity,  and  electrical  attractions  depend  on  the 
same  cause,  acting  in  one  case  on  atoms,  and  in  the  other  on  masses  of  mat- 
ter.   Every  atom  of  matter  is  regarded  as  charged  in  respect  to  all  other 


QmesTiOKs.— What  is  the  inflaence  of  the  electric  current  in  producing  electro-chemical 
decomposition  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  in  the  decomposition  of  water  ?  What  are  ele<s. 
trodes  ?    What  is  the  theory  of  the  decomposiug  action  of  galyanic  electricity  ? 
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stome^  with  eitiier  positiye  or  negative  electricity.  In  the  caae  of  water, 
hydrogen  is  the  electro-positive  element  and  oxygen  the  electro-negative  ele- 
ment It  has  been  already  shown  that  bodies  in  opposite  electrical  states  are 
attracted  by  each  other.  Hence,  when  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  are 
immersed  in  water,  the  negative  pole  will  attract  the  positive  hydrogen,  and 
the  positive  pole  the  negative  oxygen.  If  the  attractive  force  of  the  two 
electricities  generated  by  the  battery  is  greater  than  the  attractive  force  which 
unites  the  two  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  together  in  the  water,  the 
compound  will  be  decomposed.  Upon  tiie  same  principle  other  compound 
substances  inay  be  decomposed,  by  employing  a  greater  or  less  amomit  of 
electricity.  In  this  way  Sir  Hmuphrey  Davy  made  the  discovery  that  potash, 
8od%  lime,  and  other  bodies,  were  not  simple  in  their  nature,  as  had  pre- 
viously been  supposed,  but  compounds  of  a  metal  with  oxygen. 

This  theory,  as  presented,  is  not  received  as  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
£tct  Recent  experiments  of  Faraday  have  proved  that  the  electricity  which 
decomposes,  and  that  which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  matter,  are  alike.  Thus,  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen; now,  if  the  electrical  power  which  holds  a  grain  of  water  in  oomblnar 
tion,  or  which  causes  a  grain  of  oxygen  and  hydrc^n  to  unite  in  the  right 
proportions  to  form  water,  could  be  collected  and  thrown  into  a  voltaic  cur- 
rent, it  would  be  exactly  the  quantity  required  to  produce  the  decomposition 
of  a  grain  of  water  or  the  liberation  of  its  elements,  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

The  quantity  of  electricity,  however,  which  is  required  to  effect  chemical 
decomposition  is  enormous.  Faraday  estimates  the  amount  of  electricity  re- 
quired to  decompose  a  smgle  grain  of  water  to  be  equal  to  that  evolved  by  a 
powerful  flash  of  lightning. 

245.  Limits  of  theDeeomposlDg  AetioDr— Decompositioa 
by  the  agency  of  the  electric  current  takes  place  solely  at 
those  points  where  the  electricity  enters  and  leaves  the 

liquid. 

Thus,  when  a  portion  of  water,  for  example,  is  subjected  to  decomposition 
in  a  glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides^  oxygen  is  disengaged  at  the  positive 
electrode,  and  hydrogen  at  the  negative,  the  gases  bemg  perfectly  pure  and 
unmixed.  I^  while  the  decomposition  is  rapidly  proceeding,  the  intervening 
water  is  carefully  examhied,  not  the  slightest  disturbance  or  movement  of 
any  kind  will  bo  perceived ;  nothing  like  currents  in  the  liquid,  or  transfer  of 
gas  fiom  one  part  to  the  other  can  be  detected ;  and  yet  two  portions  of 
water,  separated  by  an  interval  of  four  or  five  inches,  may  be  respectively 
evolving  pure  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  •  Now,  since  we  know  that  every  par- 
ticle of  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  exact  ratio  of  two 

QtmnoKB. — ^Explain  the  decomposition  of  water.  What  fact  has  been  proved  by  the 
experiments  of  Faraday?  What  is  the  relative  quantity  of  electricity  required  to  effect 
ehemical  decomposition  ?  At  irhat  points  of  the  galvanic  circuit  does  the  decomposing 
uiion  take  place  ?  lUastrate  this.  In  what  respect  is  this  action  contrary  to  what  might 
be  oatonlly  expected  f 
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measures  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  fonner,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed 
that  the  electric  current  having  separated  the  oxygen  at  one  point,  hydro- 
gen would)  having  lost  its  combining  element,  also  escape  at  the  same  point. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in 
accounting  for  it 

The  difficulty  will  be  more  evident,  says  Mr.  Hunt,  if  we  take  the  experi- 
ment on  a  larger  scale ;  for  example,  if  on  one  side  of  a  wide  river  the 
I)Ositive  pole  is  placed  in  the  water,  and  the  negative  pole  on  the  other,  we 
shall  still  have — ^the  batteiy  being  of  sufficient  power—oxygen  given  off  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  while  hydrogen  would  be  evolved  at  the  other. 

The  following  is  the  received  explanation : — The  arrangement  of  the  par- 
ticles constituting  a  line  or  layer  of  water  between  the  poles  of  a  galvanic 
circuit  may  be  represented  as  follows,  the  positive  atom,  hydrogen,  of  each 
particle  of  water  being  turned  by  the  influence  of  the  electricity  toward  the 
negative  pole,  and  the  negative  atom,  oxygen,  toward  the  positive  pole — 

Positive  pole  —  OH,   OH,   OH,   OH,   OH,   OH  —  Negative  pole. 

The  same  thing  may  be  also  illustrated  in  Fig.  72,  where  the  particles  of 
«      tjo  water  are  supposed  to  be  spherical,  the  shaded 

portion  of  each  sphere  representing  the  hydro- 
gen half  of  the  particle,  and  the  light  portion 

^    fYBtWrftfB  "^    the  oxygen  hal£ 

^  ^^^^^^^^^^^'^  B  If  the  positive  pole  is  placed  on  the  left  and 
the  negative  on  the  right,  oxygen  passes  off 
ftom  the  first,  and  hydrogen  fi-om  the  last;  if 
we  reverse  the  poles,  the  order  of  the  decomposition  is  changed  alsa  It  is 
not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  when  H.  is  liberated  firom  0.  at  the  nega- 
tive pole,  that  the  0.  of  that  particle  passes  over  along  the  line  to  the  poative 
pole ;  but  the  view  taken  is,  that  as  soon  as  the  atom  of  oxygen  loses  its 
hydrogen,  it  combines  with  the  atom  of  hydrogen  of  the  next  particle  of 
water,  and  a  new  particle  of  water  is  reproduced.  The  oxygen  of  the  second 
particle  being  thereby  liberated,  combines  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  next 
particle  of  water,  and  thus  the  decomposition  and  recomposition  is  continued 
on  to  the  end  of  the  series.  Besorting  again  to  symbols.  No.  1  will  repre- 
sent the  state  of  things  before  any  change  has  been  effected,  and  No.  2  the 
change  after  the  circuit  is  complete^ 

No.  1.  -fOH,OH,  OH,  OH,OH- 

No.  2.  -f  0,  H  0,  H  0,  H  0,  H  O,  H  — 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  changes  described  are  not  suc- 
cessive, but  simultaneous  at  each  end  of  the  series  of  particles,  and  at  all 
intervening  points  in  the  line  of  the  series. 

246.  Eleetrolysis  and  Electrolytes.— The  process  of  re- 
solving compounds  into  their  constituents  by  electricity  is 

Questions.— What  is  supposed  to  actually  occur  in  the  decomposition  of  water  ?    What 
is  electrolysis  ? 
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termed  Electrolysis,  and  a  body  snsceptible  of  such  de- 
composition is  termed  an  Electrolyte. 

No  elementaiy  substance  cau  be  aa  electrolyte ;  for  from  the  nature  of  the 
process,  oompounds  alone  are  susceptible  of  electrolysis.  Electrolysis  occurs 
only  whilst  the  body  is  in  the  liquid  state.  The  free  mobility  of  the  particles 
which  form  the  body  undergoing  decomposition  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
electrolysis,  since  the  operation  is  always  attended  by  a  transfer  of  tiie  oom- 
ponent  partidea  of  the  electrolyte  in  opposite  directions. 

The  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  through  the  liquid  used  In  tbe*cells 
or  cups  of  a  galvanic  circuit  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  its  particles,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  water.  No  fluid,  therefore,  which  is  not 
an  electrolyte,  or  in  other  words,  which  is  not  capable  of  being  decomposed, 
isBoitable  for  exciting  a  battery. 

247.  Electro-chemical  Order  of  the  Elements.— All  the 
elementary  substances,  according  as  they  appear  at  the  posi- 
tive or  negative  poles  of  a  galvanic  circuit,  have  been  classi- 
fied into  electro-positive  and  electro-negative  substances. 

In  the  Mowing  table  the  most  important  of  the  elements  are  arranged  in 
the  order  of  their  relative  negative  and  positive  properties,  the  most  intensely 
negative  element  being  placed  at  the  top  of  the  series,  and  the  most  intensely 
positive  at  the  bottom : 

Electbo-negativb. — Oxygen. 

Sulphur. 

Nitrogen. 

Chlorine. 

Fluorine. 

Carbon. 

Phosphorus. 

Hydrogen. 

Gold. 

Platinum. 

Mercury. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

Tin. 

Lead. 

Iron. 

Zinc 

Sodium. 

Potassium. — ^ELEOTBO-POsmTE. 

QnEBnoKa— What  are  eIectrol3rtes?  Why  can  not  an  elementary  substance  be  an  elec- 
trolyte ?  What  conditione  are  neoessary  for  electrolysis  ?  What  fluids  only  are  capable 
of  exciting  a  galvanic  battery?  How  may  the  elementary  substances  be  classed  as  re- 
■P«e^  fihdr  aleetrfcal  propsrties^ 
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In  this  arrangementi  each  metal  is  positive  as  respects  all  that  stand  before 
it,  and  negative  as  respect  those  that  succeed  it.  Oxygen  is  negative  in  every 
Combination,  and  potassium  a'^pears  to  be  uniformly  positive.  Hydrogen  is 
highly  positive  when  compared  with  oxygen  and  chlorine,  but  with  metals  it 
always  exhibits  negative  electric  energy. 

248.  Elcclro -metallurgy,  or  electrotyping,  is  the  art  or 
process  of  depositing,  from  a  metallic  solution,  through 
the  agency  of  galvanic  electricity,  a  coating  or  film  of 
metal  upon  some  other  substance.* 

The  process  is  based  on  the  fact,  that  when  a  galvanic 
current  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  some  metal,  as  of 
sulphate  of  copper  (sulphuric  acid  and  oxyd  of  copper), 
decomposition  takes  place  ;  the  metal,  being  electro-posi- 
tive, attaches  itself  in  a  metallic  state  to  the  negative 
pole,  or  to  any  substance  that  may  be  attached  to  the 
negative  pole ;  while  the  oxygen,  or  other  electro-nega- 
tive element  before  in  combination  with  the  metal,  goes 
to,  and  is  deposited  on  the  positive  pole. 

In  this  way  a  medal,  a  wood-engraving,  or  a  plaster  cast,  if  attached  to  the 
negative  pole  of  a  battery,  and  placed  in  a  solution  of  copper  opposite  to  the 
positive  pole,  wHlbe  covered  with  a  coating  of  copper ;  if  the  solution  con- 
tains gold  or  silver  instead  of  copper,  the  substance  will  be  covered  with  a 
coating  of  gold  ex  silver  in  the  place  of  copper. 

The  thickness  of  the  deposit,  provided  the  supply  of  the  metallic  soluticm 
be  kept  constant^  will  depend  on  the  length  of  time  the  object  is  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  battery. 

In  this  way,  a  coating  of  gold  thinner  than  the  thinnest  gold-leaf  caa  be 
laid  on,  or  it  may  be  made  several  inches  or  feet  in  thic^ess,  if  de»red. 

The  usual  arrangement  for  conducting  the  electrotype  process  is  represented 
by  Yig.  13.  It  consists  of  a  trough  of  wood,  or  an  earthen  vessel,  containing 
the  solution  of  the  metal,  the  decomposition  of  which  is  desired — for  example^ 
sulphate  of  copper.  Two  wires,  one  connected  with  the  positive,  and  the 
other  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  Q,  are  extended  along  the  top  of 
the  trough,  and  supported  on  rods  of  dry  wood,  B  and  D.  The  medal,  or 
other  article  to  be  coated,  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  negative  wire 


*  The  general  name  of  electro-metallnrgy  inclndea  all  the  varions  processes  and  results 
▼hich  different  Inventors  and  manufacturers  hare  designated  as  galTBHO-pIastie,  eleetro- 
plastic,  gftlyano-type,  electro-tjping,  and  eleetro-plating  and  gilding. 

Questions.— What  substance  is  always  negative?  What  one  always  posiUre?  Deftna 
electro-metallurgy.  Upon  what  is  the  process  based  ?  How  is  the  thidcness  of  the  de> 
posit  regulated  ?    Describe  the  arrangement  for  oonductiDg  the  electrotype  prooess. 
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and  a  plate  of  metallic  copper  to  the  end  of  the  pofdtire  wire.  When  both 
of  these  are  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  action  commences — ^the  sulphate  of 
copper  is  decomposed — ^the  copper  being  deposited  on  the  medal  attached 
to  the  negative  pole,  and  the  oxygen,  before  combined  with  it,  on  the  copper 
plate  attached  to  the  positive  pole,  forming  oxyd  of  copper.  As  the  with- 
drawal of  the  metal  from  the  solution  goes  on,  the  ozjd  of  copper  thus  formed 

Fig.  f  3, 


unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  which  is  liberated  in  the  solution,  and  forms 
sulphate  of  copper.  This  dissolving  in  the  hquid,  maintams  it  at  a  constant 
strength. 

The  sole  object  of  attaching  a  plate  of  metallic  copper  to  the  positive  pole 
is  to  thus  preserve  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  If  the 
positive  pole  had  terminated  with  a  plate  of  platinum  or  gold,  the  action 
would  have  commenced  equally  well,  but  the  oxygen  hberated  from  the  cop- 
per, through  its  want  of  afi&nity  to  either  the  platinum  or  the  gold,  would 
have  escaped  as  gas,  and  the  solution  gradually  becoming  weaker  from  the 
withdrawal  of  its  elements,  the  electro-plating  action  would  cease.  •When  the 
operator  jiidges  that  the  deposit  on  the  medal  is  sufficiently  thick,  he  removes 
it  firom  the  trough,  and  detaches  the  coating.  The  deposit  is  prevented  fix>m 
adhering  to  the  medal  by  rubbing  its  surface  in  the  first  instance  with  oil,  or 
black-lead,  and  if  it  is  desired  that  any  part  of  the  surface  should  be  left  un- 
cooted,  that  portion  is  covered  with  wax,  varnish,  or  some  other  non-con- 
ductor. 

In  this  way  a  most  perfect  reversed  copy  of  the  medcdis  obtained — ^that  is, 
the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  original  are  reversed  in  the  copy.  To 
obtain  a  fac-simile  of  the  original,  the  electrotype  cast  is  subjected  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  process. 

In  general,  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  mold  the  object  to  be  repro- 
duced in  wax,  or  Plaster  of  Paris.  The  surface  of  this  cast  is  then  brushed 
over  with  black-lead  to  render  it  a  conductor,  and  the  metal  deposited  directly 
npon  it  The  deposit  obtained  will  then  exactly  resemble  the  original  ob- 
ject Y* 
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The  pages  and  eogravinga  in  the  book  heSoce  the  reader  are  illustrations  of 
the  perfection  and  practical  application  of  the  electrotype  process.  The  en- 
gravings were  first  cut  upon  wood-blocks,  and  then,  in  combination  with  the 
(H^nary  type,  formed  into  pages.  Casts  of  the  whole  in  wax  were  then 
made,  and  an  electrotype  coat  of  copper  d^xxsited  upon  them,  and  from  the 
copper  plates  so  formed  the  book  was  printed.  The  great  advantage  of  this 
is,  tiiat  the  copper  being  harder  than  the  ordinary  type  metal,  is  more  durable, 
and  resists  the  wear  of  printing  from  its  sur&ce  for  a  longer  period. 

The  improvement  effected  by  electro-metallurgy  in  ei^raving  is  very  great 
When  a  copper  plate  is  engraved,  and  impressions  printed  off  from  it,  only  the 
first  few,  called  "proof  impressions,"  possess  the  fineness  of  the  engraver's 
delineation.  l%e  plate  rapidly  wears  and  becomes  deteriorated.  But  by  the 
electrotype  process,  the  original  plate  can  at  once  be  multiplied  into  a  great 
many  plates  as  good  as  itself  and  an  unlimited  number  of  the  finest  impres- 
sions procured. 

In  this  way  the  map  plates  of  the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States,  some 
of  which  require  the  labor  of  the  engraver  for  years,  and  cost  thousands  of 
dollars,  are  reproduced — ^the  original  plate  being- never  printed  from. 

The  metals  upon  which  an  adherent  coating  of  silver  or  gold  is  most 
readily  deposited  are  brass,  copper,  bronze,  and  German  silver.  The  articles 
to  be  plated  or  gUded  must  be  carefully  cleansed  fix>m  all  adhering  greasy 
matters  by  boiling  them  in  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  then  rubbing  them 
with  chalk,  rotten-stone,  eta  The  articles  are  then  carefully  washed,  at- 
tached to  a  clean  copper  wire,  and  immersed  in  the  silvering  solution.  The 
deposit  is  hastened  by  keeping  the  solution  moderately  warm,  especially  at 
the  commencement  of  the  process.  The  articles,  when  plated,  have  a  dead 
white,  or  chalky  appearance,  but  by  burnishing  they  assume  the  brilliant  lus- 
ter of  polished  silver.* 

249.  Protection  of  Metals  from  Corrasion.— AVLen  two 
metals  vhich  are  positive  and  Degative  in  their  electrical 
relations  to  each  other,  are  brought  in  contact,  a  galvanic 
action  takes  place  which  promotes  chemical  change  in  the 
positive  metal,  hut  opposes  it  in  the  negative  metal. 

Thus,  when  sheets  of  zinc  and  copper  immersed  in  dilute  add  touch  each 
other,  the  zinc  oxydizes  or  rusts  more,  and  the  copper  less  rapidly,  than 

*  The  teacher,  for  experiment,  can  best  illnstrate  the  deposition  of  metals  by'  electro- 
chemical action  in  the  following  manner ; — ^Pnt  a  piece  of  silver  in  a  glaM  containing  a 
solution  of  salphate  of  copper,  and  into  the  same  glass  insert  a  piece  of  sine.  No  change 
will  take  place  in  either  metal  so  long  as  they  are  kept  apart ;  but  as  soon  as  they  touch, 
the  copper  will  be  deposited  upon  the  silver,  and  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain,  the  part  im- 
mersed will  be  completely  covered  with  copper,  which  will  adhere  so  firmly  that  mere 
robbing  alone  will  not  remove  it. 

Qttestions. — ^How  has  the  electrotype  process  affected  the  art  of  engraving  ?  What  are 
the  peculiarities  of  the  process  of  electro-plating  nrd  gilding  ?  Under  what  circumstances 
can  metals  be  protected  from  chemical  action  ?    Illustrate  this. 
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^thoat  contact  Iron  nails,  if  used  in  &8tening  copper«heathing  to  vessels, 
Tust  much  qnicker  than  when  in  other  situations,  not  in  contact  with  the 
copper.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  two  metals,  in  consequence  of  the 
electricitj  developed  bj  their  union,  are  placed  in  opposite  electrical  condi- 
tions. The  copper  which  is  ordinarily  positive,  is  rendered  negative  by  the 
contact  of  the  2anc,  or  iron;  it^  therefore,  is  not  only  entirely  wanting  in  at- 
traction for  the  n^jative  conroding  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  water,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  bodies  similarly  electrified  repel  each  other,  but  even  has  a  tendency 
to  abandon  any  oxygen  with  which  it  may  have  previously  combined.  The 
anc  and  iron,  on  the  contrary,  in  virtue  of  the  exaltation  of  their  naturally 
positive  condition,  combine  with  the  negative  oxygen  most  readily,  on  the 
principle  that  bodies  in  the  opposite  electrical  condition  attract  each  other. 
The  positive  metal,  therefore,  oxydizes  most  speedily,  while  the  negative 
metal  remains  uninjured. 

What  is  called  galvanized  iron,  is  iron  covered  entirely,  or  in  part,  with  a 
coating  of  zinc  The  galvanic  action  between  the  two  oxydizes  the  zanc^ 
but  protects  the  iron  &om  rust  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attempted  to  apply  this 
princii^e  to  the  protection  of  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  (which  wastes 
rapidly  thzx>ugh  the  action  of  the  oxygen  in  sea-water),  by  placing  at  inter- 
vals over  the  copper  small  strips  of  zina  The  experiment  was  tried,  and  a 
piece  of  zinc  as  large  as  a  pea  was  found  adequate  to  preserve  forty  or  fifty 
square  inches  of  copper ;  and  this  wherever  it  was  placed,  whether  at  the 
top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  the  sheet,  or  under  whatever  form  it  was  used. 
Thevahie  of  the  application  was,  however,  neutralized  by  a  consequence 
which  had  not  been  foreseen ;  since  the  protected  copper  bottom  rapidly  ao- 
qniied  a  ooating  of  sea-weeds  and  shell-fish,  whose  friction  on  the  water 
became  a  serioxis  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  vess^  The  adhesion  of 
these,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  is  prevented  by  the  corrosion  of  the 
copper  by  oxygen,  and  by  the  poisonous  action  of  the  compounds  of  copper 
and  oxygen  w^bich  are  thereby  formed. 

The  principle,  however,  has  been  applied  with  success  for  the  protection 
of  iron  pans  used  in  evaporating  sea-water,  and  in  other  amilar  apparatus. 

Quwncnrs. — ^How  is  this  action  acconnted  for?  What  is  galvanized  iron?  What 
practical  application  of  this  principle  wm  attempted  by  Sir  Homphiey  Davy  ? 
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That  department  of  Chemistry  which  treats  of  inor- 
ganic, or  unorganized  bodies,  is  termed  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry, 

It  includes  the  doctrines  of  affinity,  the  laws  of  combi- 
nation, the  chemical  history  of  the  elementary  bodies,  and 
of  those  compounds  of  the  elements  which  are  not  the  pro- 
duct, either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  living,  organized  bodies. 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE   GENERAL  PRINCIPLES   OF   CHEMICAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

250.  Elements. — A  chemical  element  is  a  material  sub- 
stance not  yet  analyzed  or  taken  apart — not  yet  resolved 
by  any  process  into  two  or  more  bodies  differing  from 
itself. 

No  one  substance  within  the  reach  of  man  is,  however,  positively  known  to 
be  elementary ;  and  the  student  should  distinctly  understand,  that  it  can  not 
rightly  be  inferred,  because  a  body  has  not  yet  by  any  known  process  been 
decomposed,  that  it  never  will  be. 

251.  Number  of  the  Elem  en  ts. —The  number  of  elements 
at  jpTGaent/uUy  recognized  by  chemists  is  sixty-two.  Of 
these  only  twenty-nine  were  known  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.* 

*  This  fact  will  illastrate  to  the  general  stadent  one  great  featnre  in  the  progress  of 
modem  chemistry ;  bat  to  the  chemist,  the  discorery  of  thirty-three  new  elementary 

QiTBBTiONs.— What  is  inorganic  chemistry  ?  What  is  a  chemical  element  ?  Is  any  sub- 
stance positirely  known  to  be  elementary  ?    What  is  the  number  of  the  elements  ? 
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252.  Clasiifiettioi  tf  tke  EIcHeiti.— The  dements  are 
usually  diyided  into  two  great  classes,  the  metallic  and 
non-metallic  sahstances,  or  the  Metals  and  the  Metalloids. 
The  sabstances  comprised  in  the  first  class  are  the  more 
nnmeroos,  hat  those  in  the  latter  are  the  more  abundantly 
distributed* 

Of  the  sixty-two  elementB^  five  are  gaaee,  yiz.,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen, 
chlorine,  and  flutxine ;  two  are  shnide  liquids^  meroniy  and  bromine;  the  re- 
mainder are  solids,  at  common  temperatures.  Only  fourteen  of  the  dements 
are  of  oomnKm  oocuirenoe,  and  (^  these  the  groat  mass  of  the  earth,  with  its 
atmosphere  and  water,  are  conapoBdd,  The  remainder  oocor  only  in  oom- 
paratirdiy  small  quantities,  and  folly  <me  third  of  the  whole  nomber  are  so 
rare  as  not  to  admit  of  any  naeM  aq^plication. 

A  yeiy  few  <Rily  o€  the  dements  are  finmd  naturally  in  a  free  or  nncom- 
bined  state ;  of  such  we  may  mention  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  existing  in  the 
atmosphere ;  sulphur,  carbon,  and  a  few  ci  the  metals^  as  gold,  platinnm, 
copper,  eta,  distributed  throoghoot  tiie  earth.    The  nuyority  exist  <mly  in 


bodies  implies  aa  amaant  of  laborioaa  and  protnfCted  roaoawh,  preeeding  and  Ibnowing 
oeb  discovery,  of  irhich  words  canoomrej  to  the  niriiririated  no  adeqiuite  idea. 

*  The  aleheoaists  r^arded  the  metals,  the  asdy  elementary  bodies  with  which  they  were 
aeqnamted,  as  compound  sobatances.  The  baser  metals,  as  lead,  iron,  copper,  etc.,  they 
bleared  to  oratain  the  aame  elements  as  fgoid,  from  wUeh  th^  differed  on  aocoont  of 
tiiefr  ■asodation  with  imparities ;  tlieae  in^nritiea  being  separated,  it  waa  imagined  tiial 
gold  wonld  remain. 

The  problem,  known  as  tlie  **  transmntatlon  of  metals,**  which  they  aooght  to  solve,  and 
hbored  tar  centuries  to  effect,  was  not  to  generate  or  create  metals,  bnt  to  change  the 
proportion  of  the  elementary  anbstances  which  composed  them.  *^  For  a  century  or 
Buxe,**  aays  Profesaor  Faraday,  in  a  recent  lectore,  **  it  has  been  the  cnstom'to  spam  the 
doeCrines  of  the  alchemists  as  devoid  even  of  the  semblance  of  philosopliic  truth.  The 
tune  haa,  however,  past  for  this  opinion  to  be  maintained,  and  within  the  last  few  years  a 
Mriea  of  manifestatloiis  hare  been  noticed  which  go  &r  to  yindicate  many  of  their  opinion&^ 
it  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  in  1851,  M.  Dumas 
and  ProfiBssor  I^raday  both  avowed  their  belief  in  the  possibility  of  transmutation,  and 
the  latter  stated  that  he  had  even  experimented  with  a  view  of  producing  this  result, 
lad  should  oontinne  to  do  so.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  understood  that  chemists  ex- 
pect trsosmntation  will  be  effected  in  exactly  the  sense  of  the  old  alchemical  philosophy. 
^We  is  no  evidence  that  lead  can  be  converted  into  silver,  or  copper  into  gold.  M.  Du> 
nussDggests  that  the  first  sncoessfnl  transmutation  as  regards  metals  will  be  to  effect  a 
cfaange  of  physical  state  merely,  without  tonching  chemical  composition ;  thus,  already 
▼e  have  carbon,  which,  as  the  diamond  and  as  charcoal,  manifests  two  widely  different 
stBteai  Snlphnr  also  assomes  two  forms,  as  also  phosphorus,  silicon,  and  boron.  Then 
vbynotametalf 

Within  a  very  recentperiod  (185T),  a  series  of  experiments  have  been  published  by  Dr. 
IJraper  of  New  Tork,  which  seem  to  indicate  that  silver  is  capable  of  transmutation  into 
uother  metal,  possessing  some  of  the  properties  and  characteristics  of  gold.    ''  It  is  hard 

QjrEBnoJTB. — ^Into  what  two  great  classes  are  the  elements  nsually  divided  ?  How  many 
of  the  dements  are  gaseous  f  How  many  liquid  ?  How  are  the  elements  distributed  in 
nature  ?   In  what  condition  are  they  generally  found  f 
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combination  with  oach  other,  and  in  this  oondition  tlney  are  so  completely  dis- 
guised as  to  manifest  few  or  none  of  their  ebanicteristic  properties. 

253.  Compound  Bodies. — All  compound  bodies  are  formed 
by  the  chemical  union  of  two  or  more  of  the  elementary 
substances. 

The  compounds  so  resulting  are,  as  might  be  supposed,  almofit  innumer- 
able, and  the  progress  of  research  is  continually  adding  to  their  number. 
Many  of  the  compounds  artificially  formed  by  chemical  action  have  no  exist- 
ence in  nature.  Some  of  them  are  of  eminent  utility  to  man,  while  others 
possess  properties  of  a  strange  and  fearful  character.  H*appily,  however,  the 
majority  of  those  compounds  which  are  especially  deleterious  are,  by  the  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  of  their  preparation,  placed  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
majority  of  mankind. 

854.  Cause  of  Chemical  Combination . — ^In  the  early  days 
of  chemistry,  chemical  combination  between  diflferent  substances  was  supposed 
to  take  place  through  the  agency  and  g^dance  of  some  spiritual*  or  super^ 
natural  power  whidi  invested,  or  dwelt  in  every  form  of  matter,  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  The  popular  names  of  many  chemical  substances  at  the 
present  time,  such  as  spirit  ofmnej  spirit  of  nitres  etc.,  are  evidences  of  the 
former  general  credence  in  this  doctrine.  8tahl,  a  noted  chemist  who  died  in 
1685,  taught  that  chemical  combination  proceeded  from  an  approximation  of 
the  combining  parts,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  wedges.  Modem  chem- 
istry explains  chemical  combination  between  different  substances,  as  occur- 
ring through  the  agency  of  an  attractive  force,  acting  only  between  the  atoms, 
or  molecules  of  dissimilar  substances,  and  only  at  insensible  distances.  This 
force,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  forms  of  attraction,  iis  termed  affinity.    To 

to  think,**  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  "  that  the  so-called  elements  are  trxdj  simple.  The 
instinct  of  humanity  rerolts  against  belieriog  tliat  the  Maker  has  departed  firom  his 
wonted  simplicity  of  procedure  in  this  one  part  of  creation,  and  Hang  such  a  number  of 
unchangeable  elements  from  his  immediate  hand.  Many  thoaghtfnl  and  ingenuous  men, 
indeed,  have  fraifkly  supposed  that  it  were  more  like  the  nature  of  Deity,  as  shown  by 
his  interpreted  works,  to  pour  forth  the  unreckonable  variety  of  things  from  the  bosom 
of  one  or  two  principles.  Thales  and  the  Greek  physicists,  Koger  Bacon,  Stahl,  Lavoi- 
sier, Sir  H.  Davy,  and  Berzelius,  have  all  given  more  or  less  expression  to  this  idea.  The 
greatest  question  in  chemistry,  or  in  plain  earnest,  the  one  question  of  tiie  age  then,  is 
precisely  this :— What  is  the  interior  nature  of  these  elements  ?  Science  bids  ub  ask,  and 
perhaps  nature  is  ready  to  answer  it ;  but  what  shall  be  done,  since  no  analytical  power 
ean  move  one  of  those  steadfast  nstures  from  its  propriety  ?  Let  synthesis  be  tried  if 
analysis  has  failed ;  synthesis  has  never  been  tried.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  an  the  present  elements  are  equi-distant  from  simplicity,  and  all  equaUy  compound, 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  unanimous  testimony  of  chemical  analogy.  Their  case  is  ex- 
acUy  like  that  of  potassa,  soda,  lime,  and  their  congeners,  before  the  discovery  of  potas- 
sium ;— that  is  to  say,  potassa  once  discovered  to  be  metallic  oxyd,  all  the  rest  were  deariy 
metallic  oxyds  too,  as  experiment  was  not  long  of  showing.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  secrrt 
of  one  of  these  sQent,  tantalizing  elements  be  discovered,  the  secret  of  them  all  is  out" 

QxTESTioxs. — ^How  are  compound  bodies  formed  ?  Do  all  the  compounds  known  to  the 
chemist  exist  in  nature  ?  How  did  the  early  chemists  explain  chemical  combination  ? 
How  does  modern  chemistry  explain  it^ 
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the  question  "What  is  the  attractive  force  thus  deagnated?"  no  satiaiactoiy 
answer  can  be  given.  Theresare,  however,  some  reasons  for  supposing  it  to 
be  a  modification  of  electrical  force. 

255.  Characten  of  Chcmieal  Affinity.— Chemical  af- 
finity is  distinguished  from  all  other  kinds  of  attractive 
forces  which  act  at  minute  distances,  by  certain  peculiar 
characteristics.     These  are  briefly  as  follows  : — 

I.  It  is  exerted  within  its  own  limits  with  intense  en- 
ergy, but  beyond  those  limits  it  is  entirely  powerless. 

An  iron  wire  which  will  support  a  weight  of  a  thousand  pounds  without 
breaking,  will  in  a  few  minutes  yield  to  the  almost  nqiseless  action  of  a  mix- 
ture (^sulphuric  add  and  water.  The  tenacious  metal  will  dissolve — ^particle 
bj  particle  will  be  detached  from  the  iron — and  in  the  clear  liquid  which  re- 
sults, no  vestige  of  the  structure  of  the  metal  will  remain.  It  is  rarely  possi- 
ble by  minute  subdivision  to  cause  the  particles  of  different  substances  to 
approximate  sufficiently  near  to  produce  chemical  action.  Tartaric  acid  and 
carbonate  of  soda  may  be  incorporated  by  grinding  for  hours  in  a  mortar, 
but  they  will  not  act  chemically  upon  each  other.  I^  however,  we  add  a 
portion  of  water,  which  dissolves  the  particles  of  both  and  allows  them  mu- 
tually to  approach  doeer,  a  chemical  union,  accompanied  by  an  effervescence, 
immediately  takes  place. 

The  amount  of  jMwer  or  work  produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  affinity 
is  in  general  very  great,  and  in  some  instances  we  may  approximately  meas- 
ure and  compare  it  with  other  forces.  For  example,  coal  bums  and  produces 
heat  solely  in  consequence  of  the  affinity,  or  attractive  force,  which  causes 
particles  of  oxygen  in  the  air  to  unite  with  partides  of  coal.  Now,  a  pound 
of  the  purest  coal,  burned  under  the  proper  drcumstances,  and  its  resulting 
heat  applied  to  the  i»oduction  of  steam,  wiU  generate  a  power  capable  of 
lifting  a  weight  of  100  pounds  to  a  height  of  20  miles,  oc  JL  pound  2,000  miles. 
This  result,  therefore,  is  a  measure  of  the  chemical  force  of  affinity  which 
operates  between  the  partides  of  a  pound  of  coal  and  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
that  unites  with  theuL 

II.  It  is  only  exerted  between  dissimilar  substances. 

Ko  manifestations  of  this  force  can  take  place  between  two  pieces  of  iron, 
two  pieces  of  copper,  or  two  pieces  of  sulphur ;  but  between  sulphur  and 
copper,  or  sulphur  and  iron,  chemical  action  of  the  most  energetic  kind  may 
occur. 

Were  there  but  one  kind  of  matter  in  the  universe,  the  force  of  affinity 
could  not  exist ;  no  chemical  action  could  take  place,  and  the  sdence  of 
cliemistry  would  be  unknown. 

QuEBnoiTB. — What  do  we  know  of  the  nature  of  affinity  ?  State  and  Olustrate  the  first 
ehflneteristic  of  affinity  f  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  work,  or  power  which  chemical 
affini^is  capable  of  producing?  Give  an  illustration.  State  and  illustrate  the  second 
characteristic  of  affinity. 
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III.  Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  difference  in 
the  properties  of  bodies,  the  greater  is  their  tendency  to 
enter  into  chemical  combination.  Between  bodies  of  a 
similar  character,  the  tendency  to  union  is  feeble. 

I Y.  Chemical  affinity  occasions  an  entire  change  in  the 
properties  of  the  substances  acted  upon. 

This  change  is  most  remarkable,  and  is  of  such  a  character  as  could  not 
be  predicted  fh)m  any  acquaintance  with  the  substances  in  a  separate  condi- 
tion. Thus,  if  we  dissolve  copper  in  sulphuric  acid,  we  obtain  a  blue,  semi- 
transparent  substance ;  while  iron  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yields  a  light 
green  product. 

Although  in  a  combination,  the  properties  of  the  constituents  are  changed, 
and,  as  &r  as  ordinary  obsenration  is  concerned,  are  destroyed,  yet  they  really 
exist  in  the  compound,  and  can  be  again  reproduced  by  restoring  the  com- 
bining elements  to  their  original  condition. 

V.  The  power  of  affinity  is  exerted  between  different 
kinds  of  matter  with  different,  but  definite  degrees  of 
force. 

Nitric  add,  for  example,  will  combine  with  and  dissolve  most  of  the  metals, 
as  silver,  mercury,  copper,  and  lead ;  but  it  unites  with  them  with  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  intensity.  With  silver  the  combination  is  less  powerfiil  than 
with  mercury,  less  so  with  mercury  than  with  copper,  and  with  copper  leas 
again  than  with  lead.*  Indeed,  the  different  elements  may  be  arranged  in 
tables,  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  by  their  order  the  degree  of  afBinity  which 
they  respectively  have  for  some  particular  element 


Fio.  74. 


*  The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  affinity  exist> 
ing  between  different  substances  may  be  easily  illus- 
trated by  the  following  experiment: — Dissolve  a  few 
crystals  of  acetate  of  lead  {sugar  of  lead)  in  a  small 
quantity  of  wat«r,  and  fill  a  phial  with  the  solution.  If 
a  piece  of  zinc  be  now  suspended  in  the  liquid,  it  will, 
after  a  little  time,  become  covered  with  a  gray  coating, 
from  which  brilliant  metallic  spangles  will  gradually 
shoot  forth  (see  Fig.  74)  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
tree.  These  are  pure  lead,  and  the  phenomenon  is  fa- 
miUarly  known  as  tlie  lead  tree.  The  eflBect  thus  pro- 
duced is  due  to  the  superior  affinity  of  the  zinc  for  the 
^  acetic  acid  combined  with  the  lead,  which  causes  the 
f  3i  two  metals  to  interchange  places— «'.  «.,  the  zinc  combin- 
ing with  the  acid  and  entering  into  solution,  and  the  lead 
being  deposited  in  a  metallic  state,  in  place  of  the  zinc 
If  the  action  be  kept  up  sufficiently  long,  every  particle  of  lead  may  be  in  this  way  with- 
drawn from  the  liquid. 


QuiSTiONS — ^What  is  the  third  characterlBtic  of  affinitv  ?    What  is  thp  fourth  ?    Illus- 
trate this.    Is  the  force  of  affinity  always  uniform  ?    How  may  this  be  shown  ? 
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VI.  However  much  the  properties  and  form  of  bodies 
may  be  changed  by  the  action  of  chemical  affinity^  no  de- 
struction of  matter  ever  ensues — ^the  weight  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  combination  being  always  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  component  elements  before  combination. 

By  means  of  a  simple  experiment  it  may  be  shown  that  even  although  a 
sabstance  may,  through  the  action  of  chemical  affinity,  vanish  from  oar  sight, 
it  still  continues  to  exist  as  a  gas  which  has  the  same  weight  as  the  visible 
solid  which  furnished  it  Into  a  glass  flask,  A,  Fig.  75,  of  about  250  cubic 
inches  capacity,  which  is  provided  with  a  brass  cap  and  stop-cock,  10  or  12 
grains  of  gun-cotton  are  introduced.  The  air  in  the  flask  is  then  completely 
exhaasted  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  flask  weighed.  The  cotton  is 
then  ignited  by  means  of  two  wires,  a  and  6,  proceeding  from  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, and  passing  through  the  cap  of  the  flask.  -pj^  •^5 
On  the  transmission  of  a  voltaic  current,  the 
cotton  entirely  disappears  with  a  brilliant 
flash,  but  the  flask,  if  weighed  again,  wiU  be 
found  to  be  as  heavy  as  before  the  cotton  was 
fired. 

VII.  Chemical  combination  of 
substances  may  either  occur  in- 
stantly on  mixture,  or  may  be  in- 
definitely postponed  until  some 
other  force,  as  heat,  for  example, 
produces  a  commencement  of  the 
action. 

In  a  lai^  proportion  of  cases,  chemical  ac- 
tion will  not  commence  spontaneously.  A  heap  of  charcoal  will  remain  un- 
altered in  the  air  for  years ;  but  if  a  few  pieces  be  made  red  hot  and  then 
thrown  upon  the  heap,  chemical  combination  between  the  charcoal  and  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  is  commenced  by  the  heat,  and  continues  until  the  whole 
mass  is  burned.  In  other  instances  chemical  action  commences  without  the 
application  of  any  extraneous  force.  Phosphorus  begins  to  bum  slowly  the 
instant  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  exposed  to  the*  heat  of- 
tiie  sun,  speedily  bursts  into  a  flame. 

Ca-taTy-sis. — The  mere  presence  of  a  third  body  will 
sometimes  awaken  or  excite  the  force  of  aflSinity  between 


QunnoNB. — ^la  matter  in  its  changes  consequent  on  the  action  of  affinity  ever  6q- 
■^yedr  What  experiment  illustrates  this?  Under  what  varying  circumstances  will 
ebemical  oombinatioii  take  place?  Will  chemical  action  between  diffSerent  substancei 
geDenlly  commeace  spontaneously  ?    niustrate  this.    What  is  catalysis  i 
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two  other  bodies  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  cause  their 
union — ^without  itself  undergoing  any  alteration,  either 
mechanical  or  chemical  Such  an  action  is  termed  Ca- 
tcUyais.  It  is  also  sometimes  called  the  action  of  pres- 
ence. 

Phenomena  of  this  character  are  the  most  curious,  and^  in  some  respects, 
the  most  difficult  of  explanation  of  anj  in  chemistry.  A  fiuniliar  example  of 
this  action  is  afforded  us  in  the  case  of  yeasty  a  most  minute  particle  of  which 
is  able  to  exdte  fermentation  in  a  large  quantity-  of  sugar  in  solution.  Other 
examples  will  be  noticed  in  the  progress  of  this  work. 

UFascent  State . — Chemists  have  long  recognized  the  &ct,  that  bodies, 
when  in  the  act  of  liberation,  or  separation  fix>m  other  substances,  display 
ik*  more  energetic  affinities  than  under  ordinary  circumstances.  This  con- 
dition is  termed  the  nascent  (from  the  Latm  noscor,  to  be  bom^)  state. 
Thus,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases,  under  ordinary  drcumstances,  do  not 
unite  if  mingled  in  the  same  vessel ;  but  when  these  two  gases  are  set  free 
at  the  same  time  from  the  decomposition  of  some  substance,  they  readily 
combine. 

VIII.  Chemical  compounds  may  be  formed  either  by  the 
direct  union  of  their  ingredients,  or  by  the  displacement 
of  one  substance  by  a  different  one  in  a  compound  pre- 
viously formed. 

IX.  Whenever  the  elements  unite  directly  with  each 
other,  heat  is  generally  evolved,  and  in  many  instances, 
light  also ;  the  amount  of  each  being  proportioned  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  action. 

266.  Laws  of  Chemical  Combinations • — ^It  might  naturally 
be  supposed  that  chemical  combination  between  the  various  elementary  sub- 
stances would  take  place  in  all  proportions  indifferently,  in  the  same  manner 
as  unlike  particles  of  matter  can  be  mingled  together  mechanically.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case,  but  the  relative  proportions  in  which  different  ele- 
ments unite  is  determined  by  fixed  laws.* 


*  It  ihould  be  here  remarked,  that  the  views  adopted  in  this  work  are  those  of  Ber- 
celius,  Mitscheiiich,  Dumas,  Hayes,  and  most  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  day— tiz. 
that  all  mixtures  of  gases  with  gases,  liquids  with  liquids,  and  all  solutions  proper^  of 
solids  in  liquids,  are  not  chemical  combinationB,  unless  they  take  place  in  definite  propor- 
tions.   Apparent  combination  in  indefinite  proportions,  as  of  .alcohol  with  water,  may  be 


QuUTiONB.— What  is  understood  by  the  nascent  state?  In  what  two  ways  may 
chemical  compounds  be  formed?  What  phenomena  of  heat  and  light  attend  ohesnical 
combinations?  Do  substances  enter  into  oombtnation  in  all  proportions?  Enamerate 
the  laws  which  regulate  cheminal  combination. 
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These  laws,  which  are  three  in  number,  regulate  the  mode  of  combination 
ofeyery  known  chemical  compound,  and  are  usoallj  called  the  Law  of 
Definite  Proportions,  the  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions,  and  the  Law  of  Equiv- 
alent Proportions. 

257.  Law  of  Definite  Proportions.— In  every  chemical 
compound  the  nature  and  proportion  of  its  constituent 

,  elements  are  fixed,  definite  and  invariable. 

Fw  instance,  100  parts  <tf  water  contain  88*89  of  oxygen  and  ll'll  hydro- 
gen. It  matters  not  in  what  condition  the  water  may  exist— 4n  springs,  or 
in  the  ocean,  in  the  form  of  ice,  dew,  doud,  or  steam,  its  composition  is  tmi- 
fomi  and  certain.  When  artificially  prepared,  by  causing  the  gas  hydrogen 
to  unite  chemically  with  the  gas  oxygen,  the  same  proportions  are  required, 
that  is,  11*11  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  hydrogen  must  be  taken  fi>r  every 
88-89  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  oxygea  If  either  one  of  the  constituents 
be  in  excess^  combination  will  BtQl  take  place^  but  the  excess  will  be  rejected. 
So  also  in  the  case  of  other  simple  compounds.  A  piece  of  flinty  or  of  dear 
quartz  crystal,  come  from  whatever  source  it  may,  yields  in  every  100  parts, 
48*2  of  the  element  sUicon,  and  51*8  of  oxygen. 

The  law  of  definite  proportions  may  be  proved  in  two  ways:  first,  by 
analysis,  that  is,  by  taking  the  compound  apart  and  comparing  the  products 
of  decomposition;  and,  secondly,  by  synthesis,  that  is,  by  uniting  the  elements 
in  definite  proportions  to  form  the  required  compound. 

Although  of  great  simplicity,  it  constitutes  one  of  the  fundamental  prind- 
ples  upon  which  modem  chemistry,  as  an  exact  science,  rests.  It  enters  into 
all  the  practical  appUcations  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  and  is  relied  upon  by 
the  analyist  as  a  means  of  verifying  and  classifying  his  results.  It  also  en- 
ables us  to  draw  a  broad  and  clear  distmction  between  a  mechanical  mixture 
and  a  chemical  combination ;  between  the  force  of  afiBnity  and  the  force  of 
adhesion,  which  produces  the  solution  of  soHds  in  liquids. 

258.  Law  of  Multiple  Proportions . — ^It  fi^equently  happens 
that  one  elementary  substance  will  unite  with  another  in  more  than  one  pro- 
portaon.  The  compounds  so  obtained  differ  greatly  in  their  properties,  but 
still  {Nreiserve  a  simple  relation  to  each  other.  The  law  which  governs  these 
relations,  and  which  is  known  as  the  law  of  multiple  proportions,  may  be 
stated  as  follows: — 

K  the  elements  A  and  B  unite  together  in  more  pro- 
portions than  one,  the  several  quantities  of  B,  which  imite 


expl^ned  by  sappoBing  that  definite  combinatioii'  takes  place  between  limited  quantitieB 
of  the  combiniog  sabstances,  in  the 'first  instance,  and  that  the  compound  thus  formed  iB 
■ftenrard  mechanically  mixed  vith  the  excess  of  either  of  the  constituents. 

■ , •  -  — - 

QvEsnoBB.— State  the  lav  of  definite  proportions.  What  are  illustrations?  How  may 
tbiB  Uw  be  proved  1  What  is  its  practi«al  vBlne  ?  What  ia  the  law  of  multiple  propor- 
tions? 
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with  the  same  quantity  of  A,  will  bear  a  very  simple  rela- 
tion to  each  other. 

Thus  we  may  have  a  series  of  compounds  like  the  following: — ^A+B; 
A+2  B;  A+3  B ;  A+4  B^  A+6  B,  etc,  in  which  one  part  of  the  element  A 
imites  respectively  with  one,  two^  three,  four  and  five  parts  of  B,  to  form 
five  different  compounds,  each  possessing  different  properties.  Such  a  simple 
series  represents  the  five  different  compounds  which  nitrogen  forms  with, 
oxygen— one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  parts  (by  weight)  of  oxygen  uniting 
with  one  part  of  nitrogen.  In  some  instances  the  relation  is  less  simple,  one 
or  two  proportions  of  one  element  combining  with  3,  5,  t,  etc.,  of  another — ^the 
law  simply  requiring  that  the  proportionals  shall  all  be  multiples  of  the  small- 
est.   Thus,  compounds  represented  by  the  following  formulas  may  exist : — 

2  A+3  B:  2  A+6  B;  2  A+T  B,  etc. 

In  this  1^  is  considered  as  the  smallest  combining  proportional  of  B. 

259.  law  of  Eqnivalent  Proportions.— When  an  ele- 
mentary body  (A)  unites  with  other  bodies  (B,  C,  D,  etc.), 
the  proportions  in  which  B,  0  and  D  unite  with  A,  will 
represent  in  numbers  the  proportions  in  which  they  will 
unite  among  themselves,  in  case  such  union  takes  place  ; 
in  other  words,  the  fixed  proportions  in  which  the  ele- 
ments unite  among  themselves,  may  be  represented  nu- 
merically. 

Oxygen  is  an  element  that  forms  at  least  one  definite  compound  with  every 
other  elementary  substance,  with  a  single  exception.  United  with  hydrogen 
it  forms  water,  and  100  parts  of  water,  as  before  stated,  contain  88*89  parts 
of  oxygen  and  11-11  hydrogen.  United  with  the  element  calcium,  it  forms 
lime,  and  100  parts  of  pure  lime,  if  examined,  will  be  found  to  consist  of  28*58 
parts  of  oxygen  and  '71*42  of  calcimn.  In  like  manner  100  parts  of  potash 
contain  1'7*02  of  oxygen  and  82*98  of  the  element  potassium.  It  will  be 
apparent,  from  these  illustrations,  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  the  same 
in  its  compounds  with  the  different  elements,  and  the  inquiry  next  arisea, 
does  any  constant  relation  exist  between  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and  the 
proportions  of  the  different  elements  which  unite  with  it  to  form  compounds? 
The  existence  of  such  a  relation  may  be  shown  in  the  following  manner : — 
Having  ascerttdned  the  proportions  in  100  parts  of  the  various  compounds 
which  each  elementary  body  forms  when  it  combines  with  oxygen,  determine 
by  calculation  the  proportion  in  which'  each  element  unites  with  the  same 
fixed  quantity  of  oxygen,  as  8  parts,  for  example.  A  series  of  proportaonal 
numbers  will  thus  be  obtained,  which  will  represent  ihe  ratios  in  "which 


QmcsTioNS. — ^nioBtrate  the  law  of  multiple  proportional.    What  is  the  law  of  equiva« 
lent  proportions  ?    How  is  the  law  of  equivalent  proportions  demonstrated  ? 
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each  of  the  elements  combines  with  oxygen.    For  example,  in  the  case  of 
water,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  each  8  parts  of  oxygen,  1  part  of  hydrogen  is 


For  88-89  (the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  100  parts  of  water)  :  11 '11  (the  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen)  : :  8:1. 

So  also  in  lime,  for  each  8  parts  of  oxygen,  20  of  the  element  caldom  are 
present. 

For  28-58  :  ^1-42  : :  8  :  20. 

And  in  potash,  for  every  8  of  oxygen  there  are  39  of  potassium.  i 

For  17-02  :  82-96  : :  8  :  39.  | 

In  like  manner  it  has,  by  careful  and  laborious  investigation,  been  shown 
that  the  proportions  which  exist  between  oxygen  and  the  other  elements  in 
their  respective  combinations,  are  capable  of  being  represented  numerically. 
Thus,  8  parts  of  oxygen  unite  with  14  of  nitrogen,  16  of  sulphur,  6  of  carbon, 
28  of  iron,  32  of  copper,  100  of  mercury,  104  of  lead,  108  of  silver,  and 
soon. 

But  further  experiments  have  led  to  the  very  remarkable  discovery,  ihcU 
ihese  nmnhers  not  only  represent  ffie  quantities  of  the  different  elements  which 
vnUte  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  hut  (hey  also  indicate  (he  simplest  proportions  in 
vhich  the  different  elements  can  unite  wilh  each  other. 

For  example,  not  only  does  1  part,  by  weight,  of  hydrogen,  16  of  sulphur, 
28  of  iron,  and  100  of  mercury,  severally  unite  with  8  parts  of  oxygen,  but  1 
part  of  hydrogen  unites  to  form  a  compound  with  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  16 
of  sulphur  in  turn  unites  to  form  different  compounds  with  28  parts  of  iron  and 
100  of  mercury,  or  39  of  potassium. 

260.  Law  of  Substitution  • — It  very  often  happens  also,  that  through 
the  varying  force  of  affiinity,  one  element  is  able  to  expel  and  replace  an- 
other in  a  compound  previously  formed.  When  such  a  substitution  takes 
piace,  ^  always  happens  in  the  quantities  indicated  by  their  proportional 
numbers. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — ^In  mercantile  transactions, 
100  dollars  in  money  will  purchase  6  ounces  of  gold,  or  12  ounces  of  platinum, 
or  100  ounces  of  silver,  or  1,500  ounces  of  mercury;  consequently,  6  ounces  of 
gdd  have  the  same  commercial  value  as  12  ounces  of  platinum,  or  100  ounces 
of  silver,  etc.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  chemistry:  28  oimces,  or  28 
parts  of  any  other  denomination  by  weight,  of  iron,  100  of  mercury,  108  of 
alva*,  or  one  of  hydrogen,  combine  with  8  of  oxygen.  Accordingly  28  ounces 
of  iron  have  same  chemical  value  as  100  oimces  of  mercury,  108  of  silver,  or 
1  oonce  of  hydrogen. — Stockhardt. 

261.    Chemieal  Equivalents.  —  The  proportions,  or 
quantities  by  weight,  in  which  different  substances  unite 

QunnovB.— WhAt  remarkable  fact  has  been  ascertained  respecting  the  proportion  of 
flie  elements  which  combine  with  oxygen  ?  What  are  examples?  What  is  understood 
by  the  law  of  BDbstitotionB?  How  is  this  illustrated?  What  is  the  meaning  of  chemical 
equirtleDtst 
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to  form  definite  chemical  compounds,  are  called  Chemical 
Equivalents  (from  cequus,  equal,  and  vaXor,  value).  They 
are  also  sometimes  designated  as  combining,  or  equivalent 
weights.  The  numbers  representing  or  expressing  these 
proportions  are  termed  equivalent  numbers. 

Thus,  by  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  is  to  be  understood  8  parts  of  it  by 
-weight ;  by  1  equivalent  of  iron,  28  parts  by  weight ;  by  1  equivalent  of  mer- 
cury, 100  parts  by  weight. 

It  will  be  readily  observed  that  the  numbers  used  to  designate  equivalents 
merely  express  the  relative  quantities  of  the  substances  they  represent ;  it  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  little  consequence  what  numbers  are  employed  to  ex- 
press them^  provided  the  relations  between  them  are  strictly  observed.  Thus 
we  may  represent  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen  (which  is  the  smallest  of  all 
the  equivalent  numbers)  by  100,  or  1,000  as  well  as  by  1,  provided  all  the 
other  equivalent  numbers  are  multiplied  in  an  equal  ratio ;  or  hydrogen  may 
be  represented  by  .01  or  .001,  if  all  the  other  numbers  are  equally  re- 
duced. If  hydrogen  were  represented  by  100,  oxygen  would  be  800,  and 
iron  2,800.  Or  if  hydrogen  were  O'Ol,  oxygen  would  be  0*08,  and  iron  0*28. 
It  is  the  ratlo^  or  relative  proportion,  which  gives  value  to  these  numbers. 

In  England  and  the  United  States,  the  combining  number  of  hydrogen  is 
made  the  unit  of  comparison.  The  reason  why  this  element  is  selected  is  be- 
cause it  combines  with  oxygen  and  other  elements  in  a  smaller  proportion  by 
weight  than  any  other  known  substance,  and  the  numbers  representing  the 
combming  proportions  of  all  the  other  elements,  may  also,  with  few  excep- 
tions, and  without  material  error,  be  taken  as  multiples  by  whole  numbers  of 
the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  The  equivalent  number  of  hydrogen  in  this 
scale  is  1,  and  as  one  part  of  hydrogen  is  united  in  water  with  exactly  8 
parts  of  oxygen,  the  equivalent  number  for  oxygen  is  8. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  most  chemists  make  oxygen  the  unit  of  com- 
parison, and  assume  its  equivalent  number  to  be  100 :  the  equivalent  number 
of  hydrogen  will  be,  therefore,  8  times  less,  or  12*5,  and  the  equivalent  num- 
bers of  the  other  elements,  calculated  according  to  the  hydrogen  scale,  will 
also  be  changed  proportionally. 

In  the  following  table  the  elementary  substances  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
with  the  symbols  used  by  chemists  to  designate  them  afiSxed  to  each.  The 
numbers  representing  their  equivalent  or  combining  proportions,  calculated 
according  to  the  hydrogen  scale,  are  placed  opposite  to  each  element.* 


*  The  nnmben  on  the  hydrogen  scale  will  be  adopted  in  this  work,  and,  generally 
■peaking,  fractional  quantities  will  be  omitted. 

QuzsTioKS.— What  of  equivalent  nnmbers?  May  the  nnmben  ezpressing  equtTalents 
be  varied  and  changed  ?  On  what  principle  ?  What  is  the  nnit  of  the  scale  adopted  in 
England  and  the  United  Stateo  for  indicating  the  numerical  relations  of  the  equivalents  f 
Why  is  hydrogen  adopted  ?    What  is  the  unit  adopted  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  ? 
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The  names  of  the  elements  which  from  their  rarity  may  be  regarded  as  xm* 
important  are  giren  in  Italics. 


TABLE  OP  THE  ELEMENTABY  SUBSTANCES,   WITH  THEE  EQUIVALENTS  AND 
SYMBOLS. 

Nhm. 

Symbol. 

H-1. 

N«n.. 

SymboL 

H-l. 

Alnminnn* r,r ,,.. 

Al 

Sb 

As 

Ba 

Bi 

B 

Br 

Cd 

Ca 

C 

Ce 

CI 

Cr 

Co 

Ca 

D 

E 

Fl 

G 

Aa 

H 

n 

I 

Ir 
Pe 
La 
Pb 
Li 

S5 

Hg 

13-7 
129- 

75- 

63-60 
212- 

10-9 

80- 

5«- 

20- 
6- 

47- 

35-60 

2«-7 

29-6 

31-7 

19- 

6-9 
98- 

1- 

127- 

99- 

28-      1 

36. 
103-5 
6-9 

12-2 

27-6 
100- 

Molybdflnam. , 

Mo 

Mi 

Mb 

N 

On 

O 

Pd 

Pe 

P 

Pt 

K 

R 

Ru 

Se 

% 

Na 

Sr 

S 

Ta 

Te 

Tb 

Th 

Sn 

Ti 

W 

U 

V 

Y 

Zn 

Zr 

46- 
29-6 

14- 

99-6 

8- 

63-3 

32- 
98-7 
89-2 
62-2 
62-2 
40- 
21-3 
lOS- 
23- 
44- 
16- 
92- 
64- 

69-6 

69- 

25- 

94- 

60- 

68-6 

32-2 

32-5 

22-4 

Antimony  (Stifaiam) 

Arseoic 

Nickel 

Niobium 

Bariam. 

Nitrogen 

IBismuth 

OsTnium. 

.'Boron 

Oxygen. 

Bromine. . . .' 

Ftilladium 

Cadmium.       

f^lopiwm 

Caldom 

PbosphoruB. 

Carbon 

Platinum 

Cmurn.      

PotaaaLum  (Kallum) 

Chlorine 

Rhodium 

RutJitniuin 

Cobalt 

Seleninn*  ^ . .  -  - 

Copper 

Silieiam,  or  Silicon 

Didimium.     

Silver  (Argentum) 

Sodium  (Natrium) 

Raorine. 

Strontium. 

Sulpbnr. 

Gold  (Anram) 

Tantalum  (Columbiom) 

Telluriwm, 

Hrdrosen      ..   ... 

KS::;;:::. :...:..:: 

Terbium 

Iodine 

Thorium 

Iridium 

Tin  rstannum)                ...... 

Iron. 

Titanium,     

3H£7U7«ten  {Wolfram). 

IjeAjA  (PluiDbniP).  --.-..-... 

Uranium    ...  ....   .....  ... 

Lithium 

Vanadium 

M&mQainm     ..-,.  ,  ,  ,r  -  " 

Y^riwm.     ..      

Manganese. 

Zinc !!..'.! 

Merenry. .....•■•...  ..«•*.. 

Three  other  substances  discovered  within  the  last  few  years,  and  desig- 
nated as  Aridium,  Donarium,  and  Norinm,  are  claimed  to  possess  an  ele- 
mentary character.  If  their  existence  is  fully  established,  the  number  of  the 
elements  must  be  considered  as  sixty-five. 

The  law  of  equivalents  applies  to  compound  substances 
equally  with  the  elements — the  equivalent  of  a  combining 
number  of  a  compound  being  always  the  sum  or  the 
equivalent  of  its  components. 

Thus,  once  water  is  composed  of  1  equivalent,  or  8  parts  of  oxygen,  and  1 
equivalent,  or  1  part  of  hydrogen,  its  combinining  proportion  or  equivalent  is 
^-  The  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid  is  m  like  manner  40,  because  it  is  a  com- 
pound of  I  equivalent,  or  16  parts  of  sulphur,  and  3  equivalents  of  oxygen; 
(2X8—24),  and    16+24—40.     The  equivalent  number  of  potassium  is  39, 


QnKBnoH. — Does  th<%  larr  of  combination  by  fixed  equivalents  extend  to  union  of  < 
PoondsabBtances?     Illustrate  thiti. 
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and  as  this  element  combines  with  8  of  oxygen  to  form  potash,  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  latter  must  be  39+8—47.  Now,  when  these  compounds  unite, 
one  equivalent  of  the  one  combines  with  one,  two,  three,  or  more  equivalents 
of  the  other,  precisely  as  the  elementary-  substances  do.  For  example,  water 
unites  with  potash  to  form  a  compound,  but  it  does  so  only  in  the  proportion 
of  9  to  4*7 ;  sulphuric  acid  also  unites  with  potash  to  form  a  compound  (sul- 
phate of  potash),  but  only  in  the  proportion  of  40  to  4*7. 

To  illustrate  the  advantage  in  practical  operations  of  employing  the  scale 
of  equivalents,  we  will  suppose  a  person  wishes  to  manu&cture  sulphate  of  . 
potash,  which  is  one  of  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
almn.  Having  purchased  in  the  market  the  necessary  components  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  viz.,  sulphuric  acid  and  potash,  he  mixes  the  two  together,  accord- 
ing to  their  equivalents,  m  the  proportion  of  40  parts  (pounds,  ounces,  or 
tons)  of  sulphuric  acid  with  47  parts  of  potash.  The  result  is,  that  aU  the 
sulphuric  acid  unites  with  aU  the  potash,  and  the  greatest  product  of  the  com- 
pound is  obtained.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  mixed  the  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  potash  in  any  other  than  the  above,  or  some  multiple  of  the  above 
proportions,  there  would  have  been  an  excess  or  deficiency  of  one  of  the 
ingredients,  and  consequently  a  loss  of  material  The  sulphate  of  potash 
formed  by  the  partial  combination  would  also  prove  to  be  an  imperfect  article, 
from  the  mechanical  mixture  of  the  excess  of  one  of  the  ingredients  through- 
out its  substance. 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  this  law  of  equivalents,  at  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  it  could  only  be  ascert^ed  by  laborious 
trials,  how  much  of  one  chemical  substance  was  required  to  combine  with,  or 
replace  another.  It  is  now  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  table  of  the  propor- 
tional, or  equivalent  numbers  to  ascertain  beforehand  the  quantity  to  be  em- 
ployed. 

262.  Eqniyalent  Tolnmes.— When  bodies  are  capable 
of  assuming  the  form  of  a  gas,  or  vapor,  and  in  this  con- 
dition act  chemically  upon  and  combine  with  each  other, 
a  very  simple  ratio  prevails  between  the  quantities  which 
enter  into  combination,  measured  merely  by  their  bulk  or 
voluifie. 

Thus,  one  volume  of  a  gas,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  A,  unites  with 
one,  two,  or  three  volumes  of  B,  or  two  of  A  may  unite  with  three  of  B. 

If  when  two  gases  capable  of  union  by  contact  are  brought  together,  the/ 
volume  of  one  is  greater  than  its  combining  proportion,  the  excess  remains' 
uncombined. 

The  volume  of  two  gases,  after  combination,  is  often  less  than  the  sum  of 


QuKBTiONB Show  in  what  manner  th«  law  of  equivalents  is  practically  applied  in  chent- 

ical  operations  ?    What  is  understood  bj  equivalent  volumes  f    Does  the  volame  of  the 
gases  always  remain  the  same  after  combination  ? 
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of  their  volumes  in  their  separate  state ;  or  in  other  words,  the  two  gases  or 
rapors,  by  the  act  of  union,  sometimes  experience  a  condensation. 

It  k,  however,  a  very  curious  fact^  that  when  such  a  diminution  of  the 
Tolume  occurs,  it  always  takes  place  in  a  simple  ratio  to  the  volume  of  one 
or  both  of  tho  combining  gases.  Thus,  three  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one 
of  nitrogen  unite  to  form  amtmonia;  but  when  the  union  takes  place,  the  four 
volam^  instantly  contract  to  two,  or  one  half  their  former  bulk.  The  weighty 
however,  of  the  ammonia  formed  is  equal  to  the  united  weight  of  the  hydro- 
gea  and  nitrogen  that  have  entered  into  its  composition. 

263.  Atomic  Theory . — ^A consideration  of  the  &ct8  set  forth,  nat- 
urally SQggests  the  inquiry, — ^Why  is  it  that  all  the  different  kinds  of  matter 
with  which  we  are  acquamted,  in  entering  into  chemical  combination  with 
each  other,  are  constrained  to  do  so  according  to  certain  fixed  weights  and 
TolumeB,  and  not  otherwise?  The  response  from  every  thinking  mind  wUl 
unhesitatingly  be  that  the  phenomena  in  question  must  originate  in  accordance 
with  some  great  law  or  principle  in  nature,  so  extensive  and  general  in  its 
character  as  to  affect  all  matter.  Experiment  and  observation  do  not,  and 
probably  can  not,  enable  us  to  say  definitely  what  this  law  is;  but  a  careful 
consideration  and  comparison  of  all  the  &cts  in  the  case,  led  Dr.  John  Dalton, 
an  eminent  English  chemist,  about  the  year  1808,  to  propose  a  theory  which 
so  satisfactorily  explains  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending  chemical 
combination,  that  scientific  men  of  all  countries  receive  it  as  substantially 
true.  This  theory  is  known  as  the  "Atomic  Theory,"  or  the  "Theory  of 
Atoma." 

The  atomic  theory  supposes,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
all  matter  is  composed  of  ultimate  particles,  or  atoms, 
which  are  incapable  of  subdivision,     (See  §  4,  page  10.) 

A  belief  in  this  hypothesis  dates  back  to  a  very  remote  period.  It  was  a 
doctrine  taught  by  that  sect  of  the  Greek  philosophers  known  as  the  Epicu- 
reans, and  during  the  middle  ages  it  formed  a  part  of  certain  theological  dog- 
mas maintained  by  parties  in  the  church.  In  more  modem  times,  it  received 
the  sanction  of  many  men  of  high  scientific  attainment,  as  Netvton,  Bacon, 
BQd  others.*  These  opinions  can  not,  however,  be  regarded  in  any  other 
ligiit  than  as  mere  speculations,  and  it  was  not  until  laborious  study  and 


*  "It  leenui  to  me,"  Bays  Sir  Isaae  Newton,  "  that  in  the  beginning^  God  formed  mat- 
ter in  t  loUd  maas  of  hard,  impenetrable  particles;  and  that  these  primitive  particles 
l^iotida,  are  incomparably  harder  than  any  porous  bodies  compoanded  of  them;  so 
^  hard  as  never  to  wear  or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordinary  power  being  able  to  divide 
vlk&t  God  made  one  in  the  first  creation.** 


Q^nEBnons.— What  inquiry  naturally  arises  in  the  mind  from  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
■tated  ?  According  to  what  theory  is  chemical  combination  explained  ?  Who  proposed  this 
^rj?  What  does  the  atomic  theory  suppose  in  the  first  instance  ?  Is  this  supposition  of 

'«ent  origin? 

8 
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research  had  elevated  chemistry  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science,  that  any 
rational  evidence  upon  the  subject  could  be  appealed  to. 

The  atomic  theory,  as  proposed  by  Dalton,  further 
supposes,  that  the  atoms  of  each  separate  elementary  sub- 
stance have  all  the  same  characteristic  form  and  weight, 
and  that  when  combination  between  two  different  ele- 
ments takes  place,  one  or  more  atoms  of  one  substance 
arrange  themselves  in  the  most  symmetrical  manner  pos- 
sible by  the  side  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  another  substance, 
and  thus  form  a  compound  atom. 

In  the  simplest  combination,  one  atom  of  one  substance  combines  with  one 
atom  of  another,  but  in  other  instances  the  proportion  may  be  as  1  to  2,  3, 4, 
and  5,  or  as  2  to  3,  5,  1,  etc.  One  atom  of  one  kind  can  not  combine  with 
one  half  an  atom  of  a  different  kind,  or  with  any  other  fractional  part  of  an 
atom,  for  the  reason  that  no  such  quantities  exist — ^the  atoms  being  incapable 
of  division.  Hence  the  immutable  nature  of  aU  compound  bodies  existing 
either  in  nature  or  art. 

Furthermore,  as  combination  of  different  substances  takes  place  atom  by 
atom,  and  as  the  atoms  of  each  substance  have  a  size  and  weighl  peculiar  to 
themselves,  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  the  chemical 
union  of  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  matter  only  occurs  in  unchanging  pro- 
portions by  weight  and  volvime— for  what  is  true  of  aU  the  atoms  of  a  mass, 
must  be  true  of  the  whole. 

Again,  a  compound  atom  formed  by  the  union  of  two  dissimilar  atoms, 
must,  in  uniting  with  other  bodies,  necessarily  obey  the  same  laws  of  com- 
bination as  the  elementary  atoms,  and  be  in  turn  incapable  of  division,  since 
the  very  act  of  division  would  be  its  destruction,  so  fer  as  its  compound  char- 
acter is  concerned. 

A  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  atomic  theory  is,  that  no 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts  pointed  out  can  be  given  by  the  adoption 
of  any  other  theory.  If  matter  is  infinitely  divisible,  and  if  atoms  have  no 
real  existence,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  bodies  should  not  combine  in  all 
proportions.  One  grain,  ounce,  or  pound,  of  one  substance  ought  to  combine 
with  the  half,  quarter,  tenth,  hundredth,  and  every  other  proportion  of  a 
grain,  ounce,  or  pound,  of  some  other  substance,  so  as  to  form  an  infinite  nnm- 
ber  of  compounds,  all  possessing  different  properties.  But  this,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  never  happens. 

Dr.  Dalton  was  also  the  first  who  conceived  clearly  the  idea,  that  from  the 

Questions. — ^What  does  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton  farther  suppose  ?  How  does  the 
immntable  character  of  chemical  compounds  necessarily  follow  from  the  admission  of 
these  views?  Howls  the  doctrine  of  equivalent  proportions  explained  by  the  atomic 
theory?  What  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  atomic  theory?  Can  th<j  relativoi 
weights  of  tho  ultimate  fttoms  he  inferred  from  the  relative  actual  weights  of  tl&e  ele-i 
mentil? 
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relative  actual  weights  of  the  elements  which  make  up  the  mass  of  any  com- 
pound, the  relative  weights  of  the  ultimate  atoms  themselves  might  be  in- 
inferred,  and  represented  numericallj.  The  method  of  reasoning  and  deduc- 
tion by  which  thi«  result  is  arrived  at  is  as  follows: — 

It  is  obvious  that  if  we  can,  by  any  method,  exactly  fix  the  relative  weights 
of  the  atoms  of  a  few  of  the  great  elementary  bodies,  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  carbon,  etc,  we  can,  by  an  extension  of  the  process,  solve  the  ques- 
tion for  all  other  simple  bodies,  and  for  the  most  complex  compounds  into 
which  they  enter.  Now,  to  attain  this  result,  it  is  necessary  to  take  one 
point  as  granted — ^the  truth  of  which,  although  not  susceptible  of  absolute  de- 
monstration, is  yet  rendered  probable  by  many  concurrent  facts.  This  once 
allowed,  the  process  becomes  one  of  simple  inductive  reasoning.  It  is 
assumed  that  when  two  elementary  substances  unite  in  several  proportions 
to  form  different  compounds,  that  the  combmation  takes  place  in  the  first  or 
smplest  compound  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  of  the  one  to  one  of  the 
other;  m  the  second  compound,  of  one  atom  to  two  atoms;  in  the  third,  of 
one  to  three,  and  so  on. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  practical  application  of  this  supposition.  Wat^r, 
composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  found  to  contain  these  ingredients  in 
the  proportion  of  8  to  1  by  weight  Assuming,  which  many  reasons  make 
probable,  that  it  is  their  simplest  form  of  union,  viz.,  of  atom  to  atom,  we  ob- 
tain at  once  the  relative  weight  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen-as  8  and  1  respectively. 

Agam,  we  have  a  series  of  five  chemical  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
??n,  in  which  the  proportion  of  oxygen  increases  imiformly  in  the  ratio  of  the 
simple  numbers,  so  that  nitric  acid,  the  fifth  in  order  of  these  compounds,  con- 
tain exactly  five  times  the  weight  of  that  which  exists  in  the  protoxide  of 
iibogeu,  the  first  of  the  series.  Concluding  that  the  latter  is  the  simplest 
^'.>nn,  and  consists  of  a  single  atom  or  combining  proportion  of  each  of  its 
elements,  we  obtain,  by  analysis  of  this  gas,  the  relative  weights  of  8  and  14 
^  the  atoms  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  composing  it.* 

Here  then  we  have  already  a  short  scale  of  proportions  fixed ;  in  which 
i'drogen  is  the  unit,  oxygen  8,  and  nitrogen  14.  The  next  step,  in  complet- 
i?  the  circle  of  combination,  furnishes  a  test  of  the  truth  of  these  results. 
•^onia  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen ;  and  its  analysis,  exactly 


'  The  Btadent  will  perhaps  be  able  to  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  relation  of  weights 
'■Ti  proportions  existing  in  the  five  compounds  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  follow- 

■?tabU5. 

BELATIVE  WXIOHTS.  BELATTVE  FBOPOBTIONS. 

Nitro^n.       Oxjgen.  Nitrogen.      Oxygen. 


^ozfde  of  nitrogen, 14  8 

Kaoxide  of  nitrogen, 14  16 

Hypotritroos  add, 14  24 

AitTOMadd, 14  33 

^itrieadd,        14  40 


QuxsnoN. — How  is  this -conclusion  arrived  at  ? 
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made,  gives  proportions  of  the  two  which  involve  the  same  numhers  as  were 
obtained  by  the  preceding  methods. 

This  test  obviously  becomes  more  stringent  and  complete  as  we  extend  the 
number  of  bodies  thus  brought  into  conjunctions,  and  find  the  relative  weight, 
80  determined  for  each,  strictly  maintained  in  all  their  forms  of  combination. 
The  atomic  weight  of  sulphur,  for  instance,,  is  found,  by  ^nalysis  of  its  com- 
pounds with  oxygen,  to  be  16.  Examining  its  simplest  form  of  imion  with 
hydrogen,  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the  proportion  is  found  to  be  exactly  16 
to  1,  or  one  atom  of  each,  thus  verifying  the  respective  numbers  before  ob- 
tained. In  a  like  manner  all  the  other  elementary  bodies  have  been  submit- 
ted, by  experiment,  to  the  same  law,  and  have  been  found  to  iumish  proofs 
precisely  similar  in  kind.  Thus  the  circle  of  demonstration  has  been  contin- 
ually enlarged ;  the  evidence  increasing  in  a  geometrical  ratio  with  the  num- 
ber of  objects  brought  within  the  scope  of  inquiry.  The  conclusion  is  as  cer- 
tain and  complete  as  any  one  of  pure  mathematics;  or,  if  there  be  any  excep- 
tions, they  are  only  such  as  may  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  examination,  or 
some  other  cause  not  infringing  on  the  truth  of  the  fundamental  principle. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  follows  that  the  word 
atom  may  be  used  to  express  either  an  ultimate  individual 
particle  of  a  substance,  or  the  simplest  and  smallest  com- 
bining proportion  of  a  substance.  Indeed  it  is  customary 
in  chemical  works  to  employ  the  word  in  both  its  signifi- 
cations— atom  and  atomic  weights  expressing  the  same 
thing  as  equivalent  and  equivalent  weights. 

Many  other  curious  facts  and  relations  have  been  discovered  since  the  first 
announcement  by  Dalton  of  the  atomic  theory,  which  present  strong  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  viewai 

264.  Specific  Heat  of  Atom  s. — ^For  example,  there  appears  to  be 
a  relation  between  the  atomic  weight  of  a  body  and  its  capacity  for  heat 
Thus,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  metals,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  and  lead,  are 
respectively  represented  by  the  numbers  28,  32,  100,  104.  Now  if  any  of 
these  four  metals  be  taken  in  these  relative  proportions,  it  will  require  the 
same  expeaditure  of  heat  to  make  them  equally  hot.  104  pounds  of  lead  can 
be  heated  up  U>  212°,  for  example,  by  burning  the  same  amount  of  alcohol 
which  will  heat  100  pounds  of  mercury,  32  of  copper,  or  28  of  iron.  A  simi- 
lar <^rre[^onde(Cbee  is  also  known  to  exist  between  the  atomic  weights  and 
the  capacity  for  heat  of  tin,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  gold,  platinum,  sulphur,  and 
tellurium,  and  according  to  some  authorities,  the  correspondence  extends  tc 
all  the  elements.  If  this  la«t  supposition  is  true  (which  is  not  proved),  the 
determinaHon  of  the  specific  beat  of  a  substance  would  also  afford  the  meanj 
of  knowing  its  atomic  weight  iind  combining  equivalent     Compound  atom! 


Questions. — Sin«e  the  announcement  of  the  atomic  theory,  have  any  circumstaiioes  cor 
finnatory  of  its  correctness  been  discorered  7  Is  there  a  relation  hetveen  tbe  atomi 
weight  «f  An  element  and  its  capacity  for  heat  ? 
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have  also,  in  some  instances,  been  proved  to  haye  the  same  relations  to  heat 
as  the  simple  atoms  composing  them. 

There  has  also  an  interesting  relation  been  traced  between  the  atomic 
freights,  the  specific  gravities,  and  the  combining  measures  or  volumes  of 
those  elements  which  exist  in  the  gaseous  state,  or  are  capable  of  assuming 
it  For  example,  a  cubic  foot  of  nitrogen  weighs  just  14  times  as  much  as 
a  cobie  foot  of  hydrogen ;  a  cubic  foot  of  chlorine  35  times  as  much ;  of 
bromine,  80  times  as  much;  of  oxygen,  16  times  as  much;  and  the  same 
measure  of  the  vapor  of  iodine,  12*7  times  as  much.  Now,  these  numbers  re- 
spectively represent  the  density  or  specific  gravity  of  these  gases,  compared 
with  hydrogen  as  unity;  and  ttiey  also  represent  titie  atomic  weights,  or  com- 
bining equivalents,  of  these  several  elements, — ^with  the  exception  of  oxygen, 
which  is  double. 

Itisimportant  for  the  student,  in  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject, 
to  clearly  distinguish  between  the  doctrine  of  chemical  combination  by 
equivalents,  or,  as  it  is  ofl»n  termed,  "by  atomic  weight,"  and  the  atomic 
theory.  The  first  is  a  truth  mdependent  of  aU  theory,  and  rendered  manifest 
to  our  comprehension  by  experiment  and  practical  demonstration.  The 
atomic  constitution  of  matter,  on  which  the  law  of  combination  by  propor- 
tions is  supposed  to  depend,  can  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  proved  by  ex- 
periment, and  still  remains,  and  probably  ever  must  remain,  in  the  condition 
of  a  highly  probable  theory.  The  most  sabtale  and  refined  analyaos  has  never 
jet  enabled  any  one  to  isolate  an  indivisible  portion  of  matter,  or  even  to 
adduce  any  direct  evidence  of  the  absolute  existence  of  matter  in  this  condi- 
tion.* 


*  Experimental  researches  haye,  however,  in  twme  inataneea  been  made  with  a  view  of 
obtuDiDg  information  on  this  sabject  Dr.  Thompson,  of  England,  fh>m  oertatai  assumed, 
Imt  probable  data,  estimated  an  atom  of  lead,  which,  according  to  the  table  of  equiva- 
I«nts,  is  104  times  larger  than  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  as  only  1 -810,000,000,000th  of  a  grain. 
Qiieaberg,  the  eminent  microscopist,  has  proved  that  the  size  of  atoms,  if  they  exist, 
nost  be  l&sa  tlian  1-6,000,000  of  a  line  in  diameter,  a  line  being  assumed  as  l-12th  of  an 
iBeb.  More  recently.  Professor  Faraday  has  endeavored,  throng^  the  agency  of  light,  to 
obtain  some  evidence  of  the  existence  of  atoms.  (See  observations  on  divided  gold,  Lon- 
^PkO.  Mag.,  1866-61,  also  Arnnudl  of  Seientifie  Diseooery,  1861-68.)  The  only  posi- 
tirerendt  attained  to  was,  to  demonstrate  that  metallic  gold,  distributed  mechanically 
tliiongboat  a  liquid  in  particles  so  mmute  as  to  defy  detection  by  the  most  powerful  ml- 
oMcope,  still  retained  its  general  physical  properties. 

CoDcemhig  the  form  of  atoms  two  views  are  entertained.  According  to  one  hypothesis, 
Mom  bave  the  same  form  as  the  fragments  obtained  by  splitting  a  crystallized  body  in 
lie  direction  of  its  Unes  of  deavage.  (See  p.  66,  §  73.)  Antimony,  which  may  be  deft  in 
airections  parallel  to  the  faces  of  an  acute  rhombohedron,  is  resolved  by  this  mode  of  di- 
^^n  into  similar  rhombohedrons  of  continually  smaller  and  smaller  dimensions ;  and  if 
»f  conceive  the  cleavage  to  be  carried  to  the  utmost  possible  limit,  the  smallest  rhorabo- 
''^^i^m\kUB  obtained  will  be  the  atoms  of  antimony.    Other  substances,  in  like  manner, 

QuMnoWB.— Is  there  any  relation  between  the  atomic  weight,  the  spedfic  gravity,  and 
isombiaing  volume  of  certain  elements  ?  What  dear  distinction  should  be  made  between 
*ke  ktomic  theory  and  the  law  of  equivalent  proportions  ? 
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265.  Chemieal  Nomenelatnre  and  Symbols.— Chemists 
recognize  three  great  classes  of  substances,  viz.,  Acids, 
Bases,  and  Salts. 

Acids. — The  common  idea  of  an  acid  is,  a  substance  so- 
luble in  water,  which  possesses  the  property  of  sourness, 
and  which  exerts  such  an  action  on  vegetable  blue  colors 
as  to  change  them  to  red.  The  chemist,  however,  disre- 
gards these  properties,  and  considers  all  those  substances 
to  be  acids  which  enter  into  combination  with  bases  to 
form  salts. 

Yinegar,  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  add,  and  aquafortis  or  nitric  add,  are  fa- 
miliar examples  of  the  class  of  acids. 

Bases. — A  substance  which  is  capable  of  entering  into 
combination  with  an  acid,  and  by  so  doing  destroys,  or 
neutralizes  its  properties,  is  called  a  Base.  The  bases  in- 
clude those  substances  known  as  the  alkalies,  beside  many 
other  bodies  of  entirely  different  character. 

Alkalies. — An  alkali  is  a  substance  possessing  many 
qualities  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  which  belong  to  an 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  water,  and  produces  a  liquid,  soapy 
to  the  touch.  It  has  an  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  restores 
the  blue  color  to  vegetable  extracts  which  have  been  pre- 
viously reddened  by  acid. 

Potash,  soda^  and  hartshorn  or  ammonia,  are  instances  of  well-known 
alkalies. 

Salts. — ^Any  compound  produced  by  the  union  of  an  acid 
and  a  base  is  termed  a  Salt. 

£7  the  voltaic  pile,  salts  are  decomposed  into  adds  and  bases,  the  acids 
going  to  the  positiyo  pole,  and  the  bases  to  the  negative.    We,  therefore,  call 


admit  of  cleavage  into  cubes,  prisms,  etc  This  view  of  the  form  of  atoms  offers  the 
easiest  explanation  of  the  regular  crystalline  form,  and  the  cleavage  of  simple  substances. 
The  second  hypothesis  supposes  that  atoms  have  a  spherical  form ;  and  that  regular 
crystalline  forms  are  occasioned  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  arrangement  in  varying  num- 
bers and  anglea  Thus,  4  spheres  forming  a  base,  and  4  placed  perpendicularly  over 
them,  may  form  a  cube ;  3  or  4  layers  of  3  each  would  give  a  prism,  and  so  on. 

Qttestiokb.— What  three  great  classes  of  substances  are  recognized  by  chemists  f  What 
is  an  acid  ?  What  are  examples  of  acids  ?  What  are  bases  ?  Define  an  alkalL  What 
are  examples  of  alkalies  ?  What  are  salts  ?  In  the  decomposition  of  a  salt  by  the  voltaic 
pile,  how  do  its  constituents  distribute  themselves  f 
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the  add,  in  reference  to  its  electrical  character,  the  electxo-negatiye  constitu- 
ent of  a  salt,  and  the  base  the  electro-positive. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  may  be  experimentally  illus- 
trated by  means  of  a  colored  vegetable  solution,  such  as  the  purple  liquid 
prepared  by  sUcing  a  red  cabbage  and  boiling  it  in  water.  If  a  quantity  of 
this  infusion  be  divided  into  two  portions,  and  to  the  one  be  added  a  little 
weak  sulphuric  acid,  a  red  liquid  will  be  obtained.  If  to  the  other  a  solution 
of  an  alkali  be  added,  as  potash  or  soda,  a  liquid  of  a  green  color  is  formed. 
On  gradually  adding  the  alkaline  solution  to  the  other,  stirring  the  mixture 
constantly,  the  green  color  of  the  portions  first  added  instantly  disappears,  and 
the  whole  liquid  remains  red ;  as  more  and  more  of  the  solution  containing 
the  alkali  is  added,  the  red  by  degrees  passes  into  purple,  and  on  contmuing 
to  add  it,  a  point  is  reached  when  the  original  red  liquid  acquires  a  clear  blue 
tint.  At  this  moment  there  is  neither  free  alkali  or  fi-ee  acid  in  the  liquid,  for 
the  two  have*  chemically  united  with  each  other,  and  have  lost  their  charac- 
teristic properties.  If  the  solution  be  now  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  a 
solid  crystalline  substance  is  obtained,  resultuig  from  the  combination  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  potash.  This  substance  is  a  salt,  and  is  called  sul- 
phate of  potash.* 

The  acids  and  the  alkalies  are  both  remarkable  for  their  great  chemical 
activity.  The  acids  dissolve  all  the  metals,  even  the  most  compact  They 
also,  except  when  very  weak,  destroy  the  skin  and  nearly  all  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  action  of  the  alkalies,  especially  potash  and  soda, 
is  no  less  marked.  They  destroy  the  skin,  if  allowed  to  remain  on  it,  and 
gradually  remove  the  glaze  from  vessels  of  glass  and  earthen-ware  which 
contain  them.  They  also  quickly  remove  paint  from  the  surface  of  any 
object  upon  which  their  solutions  &11.  But  the  most  remarkable  property  of 
acids  and  alkalies,  is  the  power  which  they  have  of  uniting  with  each  other, 
and  destroying,  or  neutralizing  the  chemical  activity  which  distinguishes  them 
when  separate. 

No  simple  or  elementary  substance  has  the  properties  of  either  an  acid  or 
alkali  Consequently,  all  acids  and  alkalies  are  compounds  of  two  or  more 
elements. 

266.  Neutral  Bodies. — A  substance  which  possesses 
neither  the  properties  of  an  acid  or  a  base,  is  termed 
neutral. 

*  In  practical  chemistry,  a  blue  substance,  called  ^^  litmus/*  extracted  from  a  species 
of  lichen,  is  used  extensively  for  determining  tbe  presence  of  an  acid  or  alkali.  Paper, 
colored  blao  -with  the  tincture  of  litmus,  is  instantly  changed  to  red  by  contact  with  the 
most  minute  quantity  of  an  acid  in  solution ;  and  the  red  color  thus  obtained  is  as  quickly 
destroyed,  and  the  original  blue  restored  by  the  action  of  an  alkalL  Little  strips  of 
blae  and  red  paper  thus  prepared,  are  kept  constantly  on  hand  in  the  laboratory,  and 
are  designated  as  "  test  papers.** 

QuEBTioirs. — How  may  the  properties  of  the  acids  and  alkalies  be  illustrated?  What 
•re  the  characteristic  properties  of  acids  and  alkalies  ?  Does  any  simple  substance  poisesB 
(be  properties  of  an  add  or  alkali  ?    What  are  the  neutral  bodies? 
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Water  is  the  perfection  of  a  neutral  sabetance,  although,  in  some  instance^ 
it  jnaj  supply  the  place  of  an  acid  or  a  base. 

267.  Origin  of  Chemical  JVomenclatnre . — The  principles 
upon  which  chemical  nomenclature  is  founded,  were  established  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  French  Academy  in  1781.  It  was  found  that  owing  to  the 
rapid  progress  of  science,  the  number  of  new  chemical  substances  increased 
so  fast,  that  unless  some  uniform  system  of  naming  and  classifying  were 
adopted,  the  most  inextricable  confusion  would  result.  The  committee,  there- 
fore, devised  a  nonienclature  which  aims  not  merely  to  give  a  distinguii^ing 
name  to  the  substances  spoken  of,  but  also  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  their 
components^  and  even  of  the  proportions  in  which  those  ocxnponents  occur. 
This  object  was  in  a  great  degree  attained  to,  and  the  system  then  instituted 
remains  in  use,  so  far  as  its  essential  features  are  concerned,  to  the  present 
day. 

268.  Nomenelatare  of  the  £  1  e m e n  t s .—The  efements which 
have  been  known  from  the  most  remote  period  retain  their  common  names, 
and  also  their  Latin  names,  to  a  considerable  extent — as  for  example,  Iron 
(Ferrum),  Grold  (Aurum),  Copper  (Cuprum),  Mercury  (Hydragyrum),  ^ver 
(Argentum),  Lead  (Plumbum),  Tin  (Stannum).  If  the  element  has  been  made 
known  in  modem  tinaes  through  chemical  research,  the  name  it  bears  gener- 
ally indicates  some  distinguishing  feature  by  which  it  is  characterized :  thus, 
Phosphorus  (from  the  Greek  ^(.)r,  light,  and  ^epo  to  bring),  from  its  property 
of  shining  in  the  dark;  Chlorine  (from  x^-^po^  green),  from  its  peculiar  color; 
Bromine,  fh>m  ppufwc,  a  stench,  etc.  To  the  recently  discoyered  metals,  a 
common  terminatioQ  in  nm  has  been  assigned,  as  Platinum,  Palladium,  Iridium, 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Aluminum,  etc 

269.  IVomenclature  of  Componnds. — ^When  two  elements imite, 
the  product  is  called  a  Ima^  compoxmd  (from  hiSj  twice) ;  thus,  water,  com- 
posed of  oxjrgen  and  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid,  composed  of  oxygen  and  sul- 
phur, and  oxyd  of  iron,  composed  of  o^gen  and  iron,  are  examples  of  binary 
compounda 

Compounds  of  binary  combinations  with  each  other,  as  sulphuric  acid  with 
oxyd  of  iron,  are  called  ternary  compounds  (from  ier,  thrice),  three  elem^its 
being  concerned.    Most  of  the  minerals  are  ternary  compounds. 

Combinations  of  salts  with  each  other  are  named  qucUemary  compounds, 
or  double  salts.  Alum  is  an  example,  being  a  compound  of  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash and  sulphate  of  aluminum. 

.  Compounds  of  oxygen  are  termed  oxyds.  ThttB  water 
is  an  oxyd  of  hydrogen,  iron-rust  an  oxyd  of  iron. 

The  iHnary  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and  seyeral 
other  elements  which  resemble  oxygen  in  their  mode  of  combination,  are 

QxTEsnoNB. — What  Tras  the  origin  of  the  ^hemieal  nomenelatare  now  in  nsef  What  ia 
the  general  nomenclature  of  tiie  elements?  What  are  hinary  compounds?  Whafc  are 
examples?  What  are  ternary  componnds?  Give  examples.  What  are  quaternary 
compounds  ?  What  are  examples?  What  are  compounds  of  oxygen  called  ?  What  the 
compounds  of  chlorine,  iodine,  fluorine,  etc  ? 
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distingaished  by  the  final   termination  id&    Thus  chlorine  forms  chlorides ; 
iodine,  iodides;  fluorine,  fluorides;  sulphur,  sulphides,  etc* 

When  oxygen  oombines  with  the  same  element  in  more  than  one  propor- 
tion, formiDg  different  oxyds,  the  several  combinations  are  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  use  of  prefixes.  Thus,  the  first  oxyd,  or  the  one  which 
contains  but  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  is  known  as  the  Protoxide  (from  the 
Greek  Trpuroc,  the  first);  the  compound  of  two  proportions  is^  in  like  maimer, 
designated  as  the  deutoxyd  (devrepocj  double),  and  also  as  the  binoxyd  (/?e, 
double);  the  compound  (^  tfajee  proportions  is  also  known  as  the  tritoxyd 
(rpiTof,  third). 

The  oxyd,  also,  which  contains  the  largest  proportion  of  oxygen  with 
which  the  body  is  known  to  unite,  is  termed  the  peroxyd.  In  like  manner, 
Uie  highest  combinations  of  chlorine,  sulphur,  io(^e,  etc.,  are  termed  per- 
chlorides,  persulphides,  periodides. 

For  example,  oxygen  unites  with  hjrdrogen  in  two  proportions :  the  first 
combmation  is  the  protoxyd  of  hydrogen  (water) ;  the  second  and  highest 
is  the  peroxyd.  Again,  with  manganese,  oxygen  unites  in  three  propor- 
tions: the  first  is  termed  the  protoxyd,  the  second  the  deutoxyd,  or  binoxyd, 
and  the  third  the  peroxyd. 

With  some  elements  oxygen  enters  into  combination  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  2,  or  in  the  ratio  of  1\  of  oxygen  to  1  of  the  element.  Such  a  com- 
pound is  termed  a  sesquioxyd  {tmm  the  numeral  sesqtdj  once  and  a  half). 
Certain  other  oxygen  compounds  are  formed  in  the  proportion  of  2  of  the 
element  to  1  of  oxygen;  such  are  termed  suboxyds,  as  the  suboxyd  of 
copper. 

When  the  compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  different 
elements  possess  an  add  character  (as  very  many  of  them  often  do),  a  difierent 
plan  is  adopted  to  mark  this  peculiarity.  The  compound  is  then  termed  an 
acid,  and  its  name  is  derived  from  the  substance  which  combines  with  tlie 
oxygen,  with  the  termination  ic  added.  Thus,  sulphur  with  oxygon  gives  sul- 
phuric add ;  carbon  with  oxygen,  carbonic  acid;  and  phosphorus  with  oxygen, 
phosphoric  acid.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  an  element  forms 
more  than  one  acid  with  oxygen.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  termination  ic 
is  applied  to  the  strongest  acid,  and  otis  to  the  weaker.  Thus  we  have.sulphuric 
and  sulphurous  acids,  nitric  and  nitrous  acids. 

The  salts  which  these  and  other  similar  acids  form  by  uniting  with  bases, 
arc  named  in  an  equally  simple  manner,  the  acid  supplying  the  generic,  and 
tiic  base  the  specific  name :  the  ous  termination  of  the  acid  is  also  changed 
into  ite,  and  ic  ternunation  into  ate.    Thus,  sulphite  of  soda,  nitrite  of  potassa, 


*  fiinary  compoands  of  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  carbon,  are  also  very  generally  known 
by  the  termination  uret,  as  sulphuret  of  iron,  carbnretted  hydrogen,  etc 

QtJwnoNs. — How  are  the  first,  second  and  third  oxyds  distinguished  ?  What  is  a  per- 
oxyd ?  What  is  a  protoxyd  ?  What  is  a  perchloride  ?  What  is  a  binoxyd  ?  What  are 
iewjuioxyds  ?  What  are  suboxydfl  ?    How  are  acid  compounds  of  oxygen  named  t 
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sulphate  of  soda^  and  nitrate  of  potaasa^  are  salts  respectively  of  sulphurous, 
nitrous,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.* 

This  nomenclature  served  to  distinguish  these  acids  and  their  salts  until,  aa 
the  sdence  of  chemistry  advanced,  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  sulphur  was 
discovered  containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphurous,  and  then  a  new  name 
was  required  ,•  it  was  therefore  called  hyposviphurous  acid,  and  the  salt  formed 
with  it  is  termed  a  hyposulphite  (from  the  Greek  iirb^  under) ;  so  also,  when 
an  add  was  discovered  containing  less  oxygen  than  the  sulphuric,  but  more 
than  the  sulphurous,  it  was  called  hyposulphuric,  and  its  salt  a  hyposulphate. 
In  some  cases  acids  have  been  discovered  containing  more  oxygen  than  those 
already  named  with  terminations  in  ic;  to  these  the  prefix  hyper  (fix)m  the 
Greek  hnkp^  over)  is  attached.  Thus  chloric  add  was  for  a  very  long  time 
the  highest  oxygen  compound  with  chlorine,  but  another  still  higher  is  now 
known.  The  last,  therefore,  is  designated  as  hyperchloric^  and  sometimes  as 
perchloric  acid.    Its  salts  are  called  hyperchlorates. 

2*70.  Classification  ofAcids  • — ^It  was  once  supposed  that  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen  in  a  substance  was  essential  to  its  acidity,  but  the  progress  of 
research  has  revealed  the  existence  of  adds  which  are  entirely  wanting  in 
oxygen.  Most  of  the  adds  which  are  wanting  in  oxygen  contain  hydrogen 
in  its  place.  They  are  distinguished  by  prefixing  to  them  the  word  hydro^ 
as  an  abbreviation  for  hydrogen.  Thus,  chlorine  and  hydrogen  form  an  add, 
hydrochloric  acid,  often  called  muriatic  acid ;  cyanogen  and  hydrogen  form 
hydrocyanic  acid,  or  prussic  acid ;  sulphur  and  hydrogen  form  h'ydrosulphiuic 
acid,  etaf  Some  chemists,  especially  the  French,  transpose  these  terms ; 
they  speak  of  chlorhydric  acid,  cyanhydric  acid,  sulphydric  acid,  etc  There 
is  an  advantage  in  this  alteration,  as  it  avoids  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  prefix  hydro^  which  has  sometimes  been  appHed  to 
compounds  which  contain  wat^ 

271.  Clasiiification  of  Salts . — In  the  early  days  of  chemistry, 
the  term  salt  was  applied  to  all  substances  indifferently,  which  resembled  com- 
mon salt  in  appearance  and  properties.  Subsequently,  the  use  of  the  term 
was  restricted  to  those  compounds  only  which  were  formed  by  the  union  of 
an  acid  and  a  base :  but  when  chemical  knowledge  had  still  further  progressed, 

•  It  may  here  be  well  to  caution  those  who  are  just  commencing  the  study  of  chemistry, 
of  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  clearly  between  compounds  such  as  the  sulphites  and 
the  sulphates,  or  the  sulphides  and  the  sulphites.  Sulphide  of  sodium  is  a  binary  com- 
pound of  two  elementary  bodies,  sodium  and  sulphur ;  sulphite  of  soda  is  a  more  complex 
compound,  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphurous  acid  and  the  ozyd.of  sodium  (soda) ;  sul- 
phate of  soda  is  formed  by  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda. 

t  The  acids  formed  by  tho  union  of  sulphur  and  arsenic  with  hydrogen  are  also  very 
commonly  known  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen. 

QuESTiOHB. — How  are  the  different  acid  compounds  distinguished?  How  are  salts 
named  ?  What  gives  the  generic  and  what  the  specific  name  to  a  salt  ?  How  do  acids  in 
forming  salts  change  their  terminations  io  and  ovs  ?  What  do  the  prefixes  hypo  and 
hjrper  designate  t  Is  the  presence  of  oxygen  essential  to  the  existence  of  an  acid  ?  What 
element  generally  supplies  the  place  of  oxygen  in  acids  wanting  this  element  f  How  are 
hydrogen  acids  named? 
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it  was  found  that  if  this  definition  was  rigidly  enforced,  it  would  exclude  from 
•the  class  of  salts  a  considerable  number  of  compounds  which  possess  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a  salt  in  a  most  eminent  degree.  Among  these 
was  common  salt  itself  which,  although  the  type  of  all  salts,  is  not  a  oom- 
poond  of  an  acid  or  a  base,  but  a  compound  of  two  elements,  chlorine  and 
sodium.  In  like  manner,  the  compoimds  of  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine 
with  the  metals,  possess  in  a  very  high  degree  the  saline  character.  To  ob- 
viate, therefore,  the  somewhat  startling  proposition,  that  common  salt  is  no 
salt  at  all,  and  to  avoid  doing  violence  to  a  long-received  and  expressed  com. 
mon  idea,  two  classes  of  salts  were  established. 

The  first  class  includes  all  those  binary  compounds  which,  like  ooDunon 
Bait,  are  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  a  metal  with  some  other  substance, 
called  a  salt  radical,  as  chlorine,  fluorine,  bromine,  etc.  Compounds  of  this 
character  are  termed  Haloid  Salts. 

Radical . — ^The  term  radical  in  chemistry,  is  generally  applied  to  any 
substance,  simple  or  compound,  which  can  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  an 
acid  compound,  and  with  a  metal  to  form  a  salt 

The  second  class  includes  all  those  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  cm  add 
and  a  base.*    These  are  termed  oxy-salts,  or  oxygen  acid  salts. 

Many  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals,  as  the  compound  of 
solphur  and  potassium,  also  possess  a  saline  character,  and  are  termed  sul- 
phur salts. 

Such  in  general  are  the  principles  of  chemical  nomenclature,  as  established 
hy  the  Committee  of  the  French  Academy.  As  before  said,  the  object  of  the 
inventors  of  this  language  was  not  only  to  give  a  distmguishing  name  to  the 
substances  spoken  of,  but  also  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  its  chemical  compo- 
sition. That  this  has  been  accomplished  in  a  great  degree,  will  be  evident 
from  one  or  two  illustrations.  Thus,  the  name  hirchromate  of  potash  indicates 
by  simple  inspection  that  the  substance  is  an  oxygen  acid  salt,  composed  of 
chromic  acid  and  potash,  the  prefix  hi  showing  that  the  equivalent  or  pro- 
portion of  acid  to  base  is  as  two  to  one.  Again,  the  name  perrrumganate  of 
potash  indicates  a  compound  of  manganic  acid  and  potash,  and  the  prefix  per 
shows  that  the  acid  in  question  is  the  highest  oxygen  compound  of  mangan- 
ese known. 

272.  Symbols . — ^Although  the  chemical  nomenclature  in  use  is  most 
convenient^  and  perhaps  as  perfect  in  principle  as  the  nature  of  our  language 


•  A  beantifhl  illnstration  of  the  universality  of  the  law,  that  bodies  replace  each  other 
in  combination  in  fixed  equivalent  quantitiet^  is  found  in  the  combination  of  salts.  Thus, 
vhen  equivalents  of  two  neutral  salts,  which  are  capable  of  decomposing  each  other,  are 
brought  into  chemical  contact  with  each  other,  the  two  bases  exchange  acids  by  an  exact 
compensation ;  the  original  compounds  are  altogether  lost,  and  two  new  salts  evolved, 
without  either  loss  or  addition  of  any  kind  in  the  process. 

QuwnowB— What  two  classes  of  salts  have  been  recognized  in  chemistry?  What  are 
htloid  salts  ?  What  are  oxysalta?  What  are  sulphur  salts  ?  Ulustrata  by  example  the 
manner  in  which  the  chemical  name  of  a  substanc*  indicates  Its  composition.  Whati« 
th«  necessity  of  using  symbols  In  chemistry? 
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will  allow,  yet  the  impracticability,  in  many  cases,  of  contriving  convenient 
names  expressive  of  the  constitution  of  many  complex  chemical  compounds 
(the  existence  of  some  of  which  was  not  known  or  even  anticipated  by  the 
inventors  of  chemical  language),  has  led  to  the  employment  of  symbo]& 
These  constitute  a  species  of  short-hand,  which  not  only  supplies  all  de- 
ficiencies of  the  nomenclature,  but  enables  us  to  represent  to  the  eye,  and 
describe  with  mathematical  accuracy  and  rapidity  the  known  composition  of 
every  chemical  substance,  and  the  changes  which  it  may  undergo.  The  em- 
ployment of  symbols  has  now  become  universal,  and  is  also  indispensable  to 
both  teacher  and  student  in  the  study  of  chemistry. 

273.  Symbols  of  Elements.— It  has  been  agreed  by  all 
chemists  to  use,  as  symbols  of  the  elements,  the  first  let- 
ter of  their  Latin  names.  When  two  or  more  names  com- 
mence with  the  same  initial,  a  second  distinguishing  letter 
is  added. 

In  the  table  of  elementary  bodies,  the  symbol  of  the  several  elements  will 
be  foimd  opposite  to  then*  names. 

The  symbols,  when  used  singly,  represent  not  merely  the  element  for  which 
they  stand,  but  one  equivalent  of  that  element  Thus,  the  symbol  O  stands 
not  for  oxygen  in  general,  but  for  one  equivalent  of  oxygen,  or,  hydrogen 
being  unity,  for  the  number  8.  H,  in  like  manner,  stands  for  one  equivalent 
of  hydrogen,  and  the  number  1 ;  C  for  one  equivalent  of  carbon,  and  the 
number  6 ;  Pb  for  one  equivalent  of  lead,  and  the  number  104. 

If  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  body  has  to  be  expressed,  it  is  signified 
either  by  writing  a  small  figure  to  the  right  of  the  symbol,  and  generally  be- 
low the  line.    Thus — 

Oa  stands  for  2  equivalents,  or  16  of  oxygen. 
Os  "        5  "  or  40       " 

The  same  may  be  represented  also  by  prefixing  the  number  to  the  symbol, 
as  20,  50. 

The  symbol  may  also  bo  considered  as  representing  the  atomic  constitution 
of  a  body.  For  example,  0  stands  for  one  atom  of  oxygen  as  well  as  for 
one  equivalent ;  O2  for  two  atoms ;  Os  for  five  atoms. 

274.  Symbols  of  Compounds.— In  order  to  form  the 
symbol  of  a  compound,  we  unite  the  symbols  of  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  consists,  one  after  the  other,  indicating 
by  means  of  figures  the  number  of  each  which  have  en- 
tered into  combination. 

Thus,  HO  is  the  symbol  of  water,  a  compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent, 
or  1  of  hydrogen,  and  of  one  equivalent,  or  8  of  oxygen ;  SOs  is  tlie  symbol 

QuESTioirs.— What  symbols  are  used  to  designate  the  elements?  What  does  a  sin^e 
BTmboI  of  an  element  represent  ?  How  are  several  equivalents  of  an  element  represented 
by  symbols  ?    How  is  the  constitution  of  compounds  represeated  by  symbols  f 
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of  sulphuric  acid,  a  compound  consisting  of  one  equivalent,  or  16  of  sulphur, 
and  three  equivalents,  or  24  of  oxygen.  On  Hu  On  is  the  symbol  of  com- 
mon sugar,  a  compound  consisting  of  twelve  equivalents  of  carbon,  eleven 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  and  eleven  equivalents  of  oxygen. 

A  collection  of  symbols  indicating  the  constitution  of  compounds,  is  called 
aformuhk 

Compounds  united  with  compounds,  such  as  salts,  are  expressed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner,  the  base  of  the  salt,  or  the  electro-positive  element,  being  always 
placed  first.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  has  the  formula  SOs,  and  oxyd  of  iron, 
thatofFeO,  consequently  the  formula  FeO+SOs  will  represent  one  equiva- 
lent of  sulphate  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron.  Frequently  a  comma  is  placed  bo-  * 
tween  the  two  compounds  instead  of  the  algebraic  sign  -f .  Thus,  sulphate 
of  iron  may  be  written  FeO,  SOs.  This  mode  is  usually  adopted  to  express 
a  more  intimate  union  than  when  the  sign  -j-  is  used,  ^us,  SO,  H0,-f-2  HO 
indicates  that  an  equivalent,  or  compound  atom  of  sulfuric  add  has  united 
with  three  equivalents  of  water,  two  of  which  are  loosely  retained,  and  one 
very  strongly. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  more  than  one  equivalent  of  a  compound, 
the  whole  formula  of  that  compound  is  included  in  a  bracket,  and  preceded 
by  the  indicating  number.  Thus,  three  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  iron  would 
be  written  3  [FeO,  SOs].  The  figure  prefixed  multiplies  nothing  beyond 
the  symbols  included  within  the  bracket.  Thus,  in  the  formula  for  crystal- 
lized alum — 

Al»  Os,  3[S0s]+K:0,  S08+24  HO, 
the  3  which  precedes  S  Os  only  indicates  that  three  equivalents  of  sulphuric 
add  are  present.    Frequently  the  employment  of  brackets  is  neglected,  and 
then  the  figures  multiply  all  the  symbols  included  between  them  and  the  next 
oonmia  or  sign  of  addition. 

275.  Reactions  and  Reagents.— The  various  chemical 
changes,  to  which  all  matter  is  more  or  less  liable,  are 
termed,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  reactions  and  the 
agents  which  cause  these  changes,  reagents. 

In  addition  to  the  information  which  symbols  convey  relative  to  the  com- 
position of  the  substances  for  which  they  stand,  they  can  also  be  so  combined 
in  the  (orm  of  equations,  as  to  show  in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  various 
products  which  result  Scorn  chemical  reactions.  For  this  purpose,  the  symbols 
of  the  substances  involved  in  the  reactions  are  placed  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  side  of  the  equation,  and  the  S3rmbols  of  the  products  resulting  fix)m  the 
reactions  on  the  other  side.  But  as  not  the  smallest  particle  of  matter  can  be 
annihilated  by  any  chemical  action,  it  foUows  that  the  value  of  both  sides  of 


QuBBTiOKB.— What  are  chemical  formnleB?  How  is  the  composition  of  salts  indicated 
by  symbols  ?  Which  constituent  of  a  salt  is  placed  first  ?  What  does  the  sign  +  mean  ? 
What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  terms  reactions  and  reaf?ent8  ?  How  may  symbols  be 
arranged  so  as  to  indicate  chemical  reactions  and  their  products  ? 
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the  equation  must  be  equal,  or  in  other  words,  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the 
products  of  every  reaction  must  be  always  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  weights 
of  the  substances  involved  in  the  change.  For  example,  the  decomposition 
of  carbonate  of  lime  (marble)  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  may  be  represented  by  the  following  equation : 

20+8,+6+16,+16+24— 20+8,+16+24+6+16— 90. 
Ca    O,    0    O2  +  S    08— Ca    0,     S     Og+O    Oj. 
The  correctness  of  this  equation  may  be  proved  by  adding  together  the 
equivalents  of  both  sides,  when  the  sums  will  be  found  to  be  equal 

A  very  little  practice  will  render  the  use  of  symbols  familiar  to  alL  To 
expedite  the  acquisition  of  this  knowledge,  the  student  will  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  exercise  himself  in  the  expression  of  chemical  changes  by  sym- 
bols, whenever  the  opportunity  occurs,  until  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  signification  and  use. 

276.  Isomer!  fci . — ^Until  within  a  recent  period,  it  was  an  acknowledged 
principle,  that  two  bodies  containing  the  same  elements  combined  in  exactly 
the  same  proportion,  must  of  necessity  possess  the  same  properties,  and  be 
mutually  convertible  into  each  other.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  and 
numerous  substances  are  now  known  to  exist,  which  are  identical  in  chemical 
composition  and  yet  exhibit  totally  distinct  physical  and  chemical  properties.^ 
Difierent  bodies  thus  agreeing  in  composition  but  differing  in  properties,  are 
said  to  be  isomeric  (from  laog^  equal,  and  ^cpof,  part),  and  the  phenomenon  in 
general  is  termed  Isomerism. 

A  great  class  of  bodies  known  as  ^e  volatile  oils,  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of 
rosemary,  oQ  of  lemons,  and  many  others,  are  examples  of  bodies  wliich  dif- 
fer widely  fi*om  each  other  in  respect  to  odor,  medicinal  effects,  boiling  point, 
specific  gravity,  etc.,  and  yet  are  exactly  identical  in  composition — ^that  is, 
£liey  contain  the  same  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  in  the  same  propor- 
tions.* "  The  crystallized  part  of  the  oil  of  roses,  the  delicious  fi-agranco 
of  which  is  so  well  known,  a  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  although  read  ly 
volatile,  is  a  compound  body  containing  exactly  the  same  elements,  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  as  the  gas  we  employ  for  lighting  our  streets." 

The  difference  of  properties  in  isomeric  bodies  is  explained  very  simply  by 
the  atomic  theory.  "  It  is  supposed  that  the  atoms  in  each  particular  case 
are  differently  arranged,  in  the  same  way  as  the  most  manifold  grouping  may 
be  produced  on  a  chess-board  by  transposition  of  the  white  and  black  squares, 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  76.  Each  figure  is  composed  of  eight  white  and  eight 
black  squares,  but  though  the  absolute  number  is  the  same,  the  grouping  is 
different.    In  a  one  and  one,  in  h  two  and  two,  in  c  and  d  four  and  four 


•  Two  conditionB  of  isomerism  may  be  noted ;  one  in  which  the  absolute  number  of 
atoms,  and  consequently  the  atomic  weight  of  the  compound,  is  the  same ;  the  other 
where,  though  the  relative  proportions  of  the  elements  are  the  same,  the  absolute  num- 
ber of  atoms  of  each  is  different 

QuissTiONS.— Illustrate  this  by  example.  What  is  isomerism?  Give  examples  of 
isomeric  bodies.    How  is  isomerism  explained  ? 
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squares  are  so  joined  as  to  present  a  different  appearance.  If  we  imag^e 
these  squares  to  be  atoms,  we  obtain  an  idea  of  isomeric  bodies,  and  it  is  thus 
rendered  dear  how  there  maj  be  bodies  of  the  same  constitution  and  form, 

Fig.  Y6. 

^  H  H  H 

yet  presenting  an  entirely  different  appearance  and  possessing  different  prop- 
erties."— Stockhabdt. 

277.  Allotropism . — Many  of  the  elements  are  capable  of  existing  in 
two  or  more  different  conditions,  or  forms,  in  each  of  which  they  manifest 
cUfferent,  and  often  opposite  properties.  This  principle  is  termed  Allotropism, 
and  bodies  manifesting  changes  of  such  character  are  called  Allotropic  (from 
CXkoTpoTzoq^  different  naiwe). 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustratioDS  of  allotropism  is  to  be  found  in  the 
case  of  the  element  carbon,  which  exists  in  a  pure  state  in  the  brilliant  trans- 
parent diamond,  in  the  opaque  and  black  charcoal,  and  in  the  metallic-like 
body  known  as  graphite,  or  black-lead.  Sulphur,  phosphorus,  silicon,  boron, 
oxygen,  and  other  elements,  are  susceptible  of  similar  changes. 

JBodies  in  allotropic  conditions  differ  in  their  chemical  as  well  as  in  their 
physical  properties.  Carbon  as  the  diamond  is  almost  incombustible ;  carbon 
as  lamp-black  inflames  at  a  low  temperature,  and  sometimes  ignites  sponta- 
neously. Phosphorus,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  is  soft,  yellowish  in  color, 
has  a  powerful  smell  and  taste,  and  can  scarcely  be  handled  with  impunity, 
since  it  bursts  into  a  flame  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  the  human 
body ;  allotropic  phosphorus,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a  black  color,  hard,  de- 
void of  both  smeU  and  taste,  and  may  be  handled  without  danger,  and  be 
even  carried  in  one's  pocket. 

The  explanation  of  allotropism  is  referred  to  difference  in  the  arrangemer- 
of  the  particles  or  atoms  constituting  the  body.    Thus  the  same  fibres  of  co 
ton,  when  closely  matted  together,  constitute  hard,  tough  paper ;  when  simpiy 
carded,  wadding ;  when  twisted,  yard,  or  thread ;  and  when  intertwined,  cloth, 

QussnoNS. — ^What  is  allotropism  ?  What  are  examples  of  allotropism  ?  How  is  this 
eoodition  explained  f 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE    NON-METALLIC    ELEMENTS. 

278.  The  generallj  recogpiized  division  of  the  simple  sabstanoes  into  Metal- 
lic and  Non-metallic  elements,  or  the  Metals  and  Metalloids,  (from  //eroX^v, 
metal,  and  eiSoct  appearance,)  although  most  oonvenient  for  description,  is 
not  established  in  nature,  and  no  strict  line  of  separation,  moreover;  between 
the  two  classes  can  be  indicated,  since  some  of  the  elements  possess,  in  a 
nearly  equal  degree,  the  characteristics  of  both. 

Metalloids. — The  number  of  the  elements  generally 
included  in  the  class  of  metalloids  is  fourteen,  which 
may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  —  Oxygen,  Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen,  Chlorine,  Iodine,  Bromine,  Fluorine,  Sulphur, 
Selenium,  Tellurium,  Phosphorus,  Silicon,  Boron,  and 
Carbon. 

Characteristics  of  the  Metalloids.— The  characteristics 
which  serve  in  general  to  distinguish  the  metalloids  from  the  metals  are 
as  follows : — Thej  do  not  possess  a  metallic  appearance,  and  are  bad  con- 
ductors of  heat  and  electricity.  When  binary  compounds  of  the  metals  and 
metalloids  are  decomposed  by  the  agency  of  galvanism,  the  metalloids  always 
separate  at  the  positive  pole  (the  zinc  side),  and  the  metals  at  the  negative 
pole;  as  bodies  endowed  with  opposite  electricities  only  are  attracted,  the 
metalloids  are,  for  this  reason,  termed  electro-negative  elements,  and  the 
metals  electro-positive  elements.  Almost  all  the  metalloids  combine  with 
hydrogen,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  metals  do  not 

SECTION    I. 

OXYGEN. 

Equivalent  8.  Symbol  0.  Density  I'l.  {Air^^l.) 

279.  H  i  R 1 0  r  y. — Oxygen  gas  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley, an  English  clergymen,  in  1774.  He  called  it  depho- 
gisticated  air. 

In  the  following  year  it  was  again  discovered  by  Scheele,  a  Swedish  chemist, 
and  by  Lavoisier,  the  illustrious  French  chemist,  without  cognizance  of  Priest- 
ley's discovery.  The  latter,  supposing  it  to  be  the  sole  agent  which  imparted 
to  bodies  their  acid  properties,  gave  it  its  present  name,  oxygen,  (from  o^f, 
acid,  and  yevaw,  I  give  rise  to). 

QtniBTiONS.— How  are  the  elements  divided  ?  Is  this  division  founded  in  nature?  How 
many  of  the  elements  are  generally  Included  among  the  metalloids  ?  Name  them.  What 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  metalloids?  When  and  by  whom  was  oxygen  discovered? 
From  whom  did  oxygen  derive  its  name  ? 
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Fig.  11. 


280.  Natural  History  and  Distribution. —  Oxygen  is  the 

most  abundant  of  all  the  elementary  substances,  but  is  never  met  with  in  na- 
ture in  a  pure  or  isolated  condition.  It  constitutes  at  least  one  third  part  of 
the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  eight-ninths  by  weight  of  all  the  water  upon  its 
surface,  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  eight-ninths  of  the  vapor 
contained  in  the  atmosphere.  It  is  also  an  essential  constituent  of  all  living 
structures,  and  is  the  immediate  agent  by  which  animal  life  and  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  combustion  are  sustained. 

The  meteoric  masses  which  &11  to  the  earth  from  the  inter  planetary  spaces^ 
have  little  or  no  oxygen  in  their  composition,  and  in  this  respect  they  are 
ualiko  any  of  the  compound  substances  which  compose  the  crust  of  the  globe. 
Hence  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that  in  some  of  the  great  planetary  masses 
of  the  solar  system,  from  whence  meteorites  are  undoubtedly  derived,  oxygen 
does  not  exist  at  all,  or  in  much  smaller  proportions  than  upon  the  earth. 

281.  Preparation.  — Many  solid  substances,  which  con- 
tain oxygen  in  combination,  readily  evolve  it  in  a  gaseous 
form  when  subjected  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature. 

A  very  easy  method  of  obtaining  a  small  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen gas  for  experiment,  which  at  the  same  time  illustrates  the 
original  process  by  which  Priestley  discovered  it,  is  to  heat 
a  little  of  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury  in  a  thin  glass  tube  (Fig. 
11)  over  a  spirit-lamp.*  In  this  substance  the  aflSnity,  or 
chemical  attraction  which  holds  together  the  mercury  and 
the  oxygen  is  so  feeble,  that  a  very  slight  degree  of  heat 
suffices  to  bring  about  decomposition ; — ^the  mercury  collecting 
in  small  globules  on  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  tube,  and 
the  oxygen  escaping  as  a  gaa  The  presence  of  the  latter , 
clement  may  be  demonstrated  by  holding  an  igmted  sub- 
stance over  the  mouth  of  the  tube. 

If  it  is  desired  to  collect  and  preserve  the  oxygen  liberated 
in  this  experiment,  one  end  of  a  bent  glass  tubef  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  per- 

•  Cylindrical  ^ass  tubes,  with  rounded  bot-  Fig.  78. 

toiM,  knoim  aa  "  test  tubes,'*  are  generally  used 
in  chemical  experimentation.  A  simple  wooden 
rack,  as  in  Fig.  78,  aerres  as  a  oonTenient  stand 
for  them.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  furnish 
themselves  with  a  supply  of  these  tubes,  as  they 
are  inexpensive,  and  can  be  use  for  a  great  va- 
riety of  purposes. 

t  Glass  tubing  prepared  expressly  for  chemical 
manipulations  can  be  procured  at  a  small  expense 
of  any  dealer  in  chemical  apparatus.  By  means 
of  a  Berzelius  spirit-lamp,  and  with  a  little  prac- 
tice, an  inexperienced  person  can,  in  a  short  time,  learn  to  bend  and  adapt  his  tubing 
to  his  apparatus  with  ease  and  rapidity. 

Qux8Tiox8.^What  is  said  of  the  importance  and  distribution  of  oxygen?  What  infer- 
ence has  Ifeen  drawn  from  the  composition  of  meteoric  stones  ?  How  is  oxygen  generally 
procured  f    By  what  simple  method  may  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  be  obtained  ? 
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forated  cork  into  the  mouth  of  the  generating  tube,  and  the  other  end  is  con- 
ducted into  a  vessel  filled  with  water.    The  apparatus  thus  arranged  may  be 

supported  by  means  of  a  piece 
of  cord  or  wire,  or  by  a  sort  of 
wooden  vice  (retort  holder)  con- 
structed for  chemical  pui'poses, 
and  represented  in  Fig.  79.  The 
oxygen  escaping  in  bubbles  from 
the  end  of  the  tube  under  water 
is  collected  in  a  glass  bottle  or 
jar,  which  has  been  previously 
filled  with  water  and  inverted 
in  the  vessel ;  care  being  taken 
either  to  close  the  mouth  of  the 
jar,  or  else  keep  it  continuously 
under  water  during  the  act  of 
inversion.  No  water  will  escape 
from  the  jar  until  bubbles  of  gas 
from  the  tube  are  passed  into  it; 
but  when  this  is  permitted,  the 
gas,  by  reason  of  its  superior  levity,  ascends  and  displaces  the  water.  As 
soon  as  one  jar  is  filled  it  may  be  removed,  and  its  mouth  closed  with  a  cork, 
or  kept  below  the  water  level,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  (See 
Fig.  19.) 

For  the  production  of  oxygen  gas  in  considerable  quantity,  materials  less 
expensive  than  the  red  oxyd  of  mercury  are  used.  The  most  convenient,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  most  economical  method  which  can  be 
adopted  is,  to  expose  to  heat  In  a  retort,  or  flask  fiirnished  with  a  bent  tube, 
a  perfectly  dry  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  black  oxyd 
of  manganese.  A  common  Florence  flask  will  serve  for  this  purpose,  but  a 
flask  constructed  of  sheet  copper  and  fitted  with  a  small  lead  tube  and  screw- 
cap,  is  preferable.*  A  spirit-lamp  affords  sufficient  heat  to  effect  the  chem- 
ical decomposition,  and  the  gas  liberated  is  collected  in  the  manner  before 
described.  The  salt  chlorate  of  potash  is  very  rich  in  oxygen — every  124 
parts  of  it  by  weight  containing  48  parts  of  tiiis  element  united  in  the  solid 
form  with  36  parts  of  chlorine  and  40  of  the  metal  potassium.     On  the  appli- 


*  Flasks,  or  generating  bottles  constructed  of  thin  sheet  copx>er,  and  famished  with  a 
Bmall  leaden  tnbe  and  a  screw-cap,  may  be  purchased  of  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus,  or 
can  be  easily  manufactured  by  a  coppersmith.  For  a  continuous  course  of  experiments 
their  employment  is  strongly  recommended,  as  they  obviate  entirely  the  annoyance  and 
trouble  arising  from  the  fracture  of  glass,  and  the  adjustment  and  preparation  of  the 
tubes. 


Questions. — What  is  the  most  conyenignt  and  economical  method  of  obtaining  oxygen 
in  moderate  quantities  ?  Describe  the  method  of  obtaining  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash? 
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cation  of  heat,  all  this  oxygen  is  driven  off  in  a  gaseous  slate,  and  chlorine, 
uiilted  with  potassium,  forming  the  chloride  of  potassium,  remains.  The  re- 
action may  be  represented  as  follows : — 

86+40+39+8-35+39+48-124 
CI    0»  K   O-Cl    K+Oflw 

Chlorate  of  potash  and  black  oxyd  of  manganese  both  yield  oxygen  when 
heated  separately,  but  under  the  conditions  of  heat  and  mixture  above  speci- 
fied, the  chlorate  of  potash  alone  disengages  oxygen.  The  manganese,  how- 
ever, without  taking  any  part  in  the  chemical  decomposition,  exercises  an 
important  influence  on  the  process,  apparently  by  its  mere  presence,  causing 
the  oxygen  to  be  liberated  with  the  utmost  facility  and  regularity,  and  at  a 
much  lower  temperature  than  when  the  chlorate  is  used  alone.  The  action 
of  the  mangapese  in  producing  this  effect  has  been  explained,  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  mechanically  separates  the  particles  of  the  salt^  and  thus  dis- 
tributes the  heat  uniformly ;  but  if  this  is  true,  dean  sand,  powdered  glassy 
or  any  other  sunilar  material,  ought  to  act  equally  well,  which  is  not  the 
case. 

When  very  large  quantities  of  Fig.  80. 

oxygen  aro  required,  and  perfect 
purity  of  product  is  not  essential,  an 
economical  plan  is  generally  adopt- 
ed of  heating  the  black,  or  peroxyd 
of  manganese  to  redness  in  an  u-on 
retort,  arranged  in  a  suitable  fur- 
nace. (See  Fig.  80.)  One  pound  ! 
of  good  oxyd  of  manganese  thus 
heated,  will  yield  seven  gallons  of 

oxygen,  with  some  carbonic  acid.  This  last  may  be  entirely  removed  by 
causing  the  gas  to  pass  through  a  solution  of  potash.  In  this  process  MnO* 
becomes  converted  in  MnO+0. 

Oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  various  other  substances,  but  those  ah^ady 
mentioned  are  the  best,  and  the  most  frequently  employed.*  Red  lead  (oxyd 
of  lead),  and  likewise  saltpetre,  when  heated  strongly,  will  furnish  this 


*  A  new  method  of  preparing  oxygen  on  an  extensive  scale  for  economic  purposes,  has 
recently  been  proposed  by  M.  Boussingault.  He  states  that  caustic  baryta,  when  heated  to 
a  particular  temperature  in  the  free  presence  of  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  per- 
oxyd of  barium,  but  on  increasing  the  heat,  the  oxygen  absorbed  is  given  up.  Thus  the 
tame  quantity  of  baryta  may  be  made  to  alternately  absorb  oxygen  and  evolve  it  into  a 
reservoir. 


Questions. — ^How  much  oxygen  does  this  substance  contain  ?  What  is  the  chemical 
reaction  in  this  process  ?  What  is  the  object  of  mixing  manganese  with  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash ?  Is  the  action  of  the  manganese  understood  ?  When  large  quantities  of  oxygen  are 
required,  what  method  is  adopted  ?  What  is  the  chemical  reaction  in  this  process?  From 
what  other  sourcefl  may  oxygen  be  obtained  ? 
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gas.  A  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  one  half  its  weight  of  black 
oxyd  of  manganeae,  or  bichromate  of  potash,  will  liberate  oxygen  when 
heated. 

All  the  green  parts  of  plants  evolve  oxygen  when  exposed  to  the  light  of 
the  sun.  This  &ct  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  placing  a  leafy  branch, 
which  is  still  connected  with  the  parent  plant,  or  a  number  of  fiesh  leaves, 
under  a  jar  filled  with  water,  and  then  exposing  them  to  the  influence  of 
solar  light  After  a  short  time  small  air-bubbles,  consisting  of  pure  oxygen, 
win  collect  in  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  The  minute  bubbles,  also,  which 
may  be  often  seen  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  aquatic  plants  under  water,  are 
generally  pure  oxygen. 

282.  Properties  of  Oxygen  .—Oxygen,  when  pure,  can  not  be 
distinguished  from  atmospheric  air,  being  colorless,  tasteless,  and,  under  or- 
dinary drcumstances,  destitute  of  odor.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  heavier 
than  atmospheric  air ;  the  density  of  the  latter  being  represented  by  I'OO, 
that  of  oxygen  would  be  110. 

One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  dry  oxygen  weigh  34*20  grains.  In  its  sepa- 
rate condition  it  is  known  only  as  a  gas,  all  attempts  to  reduce  it,  by  im- 
mense pressure  and  extreme  low  temperature  acting  conjointly,  into  a  solid, 
or  even  liquid  condition,  having  failed.  Yet  the  learner  will  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive, that  oxygen  when  locked  up  in  combination  with  the  solid  substances 
from  whence  we  obtain  it,  must  be  itself  a  solid ;  and  this  consideration  en- 
ables us  to  form  some  conception  of  the  enormous  force  which,  under  the 
name  of  affinity,  is  capable  of  producing  this  effect 

Oxygen  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water ;  a  hundred  volumes  of  this  fluid, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  dissolving  only  four  and  one  half  volumes  of  the 
gas.  Oxygen  possesses  a  wider  range  of  affinities  than  any  other  known 
substance,  and  combines  in  one  or  more  proportions  with  all*  the  elements 
except  fluorine.  The  act  of  union  of  a  substance  with  oxygen  is  termed 
oxydation,  and  the  product  of  the  union  is  called  an  oxyd.  Oxyds  are  classi- 
fied and  divided,  as  has  been  before  shown  (§  265),  into  acids,  bases,  alkalies, 
etc. 

The  tendency  of  oxygen  to  unite  with  other  substances  varies  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  latter  are  presented  to  it,  being  greater 
under  the  influence  of  heat  than  of  cold,  and  greater  where  there  is  an  ex- 
cess'than  where  there  is  a  defldency  of  oxygen.  Oxygen,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  enters  slowly  into  combination  with  most  of  the  metals.  This 
action  takes  place  much  more  rapidly  in  a  moist  than  in  a  dry  atmosphere. 
A  bar  of  polished  iron,  in  perfectly  dry  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  will 

QxraSTio^s.— Do  plants  evolve  oxygen  ?  What  experiment  proves  this  ?  What  are  the 
properties  of  oxygen  ?  Has  oxygen  ever  been  condensed  into  a  liquid  or  solid  substance  ? 
Is  it  known  to  exist  in  either  of  the  latter  conditions?  What  is  said  of  its  solubility  in 
water?  Of  its  range  of  affinity?  What  are  the  products  of  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
other  substances  called  ?  How  does  the  tendency  of  oxygen  to  unite  with  other  sab- 
stances  vary  ?  What  is  said  of  the  ozydatloii  of  the  motals  ?  Will  iron  rust  in  dry  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures? 
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remain  tmchanged  for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  moisture  be  present,  it 
quickly  becomes  rusty.  In  the  case  of  iron,  the  oxydation  once  commenced 
will  spread  through  the  entire  mass  of  the  metal ;  but  in  other  instances,  as 
in  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  a  superficial  coat  of  the  oxyd  is  formed,  which 
adheres  firmly  to  the  sui&ce,  and  protects  the  metal  beneath  firom  further 


In  order  to  commence  and  carry  on  oxydation,  it  is  generally  necessary  to 
apply  heat.  An  iron  bar,  when  heated  red  hot,  and  exposed  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  will  rapidly  become  covered  with  a  scale  o^  oxyd,  or  rust  A  stick 
of  charcoal  may  be  kept  in  oxygen  at  common  temperatures  for  years  with- . 
out  entering  into  combination  with  the  gas,  but  the  smallest  spark  upon 
the  sur&ce  of  the  coal  will  cause  the  two  elements  to  unite  with  great 
rapidity. 

The  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  a  suhstance  is  always 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  heat. 

In  the  ordinary  rusting  of  iron,  the  disengagement  of  heat  is  too  slow  and 
feeble  to  be  readily  perceptible ;  but  in  some  instances,  where  the  union  with 
oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures  is  rapid,  the  heat  accumulates,  and  often- 
times rises  sufficiently  high  to  cause  the  materials  to  burst  into  a  flame,  pro- 
ducing what  are  called  cases  of  "  spontaneous  combustion."  This  phenomenon 
is  often  exhibited  when  tow,  "  cotton- waste,"  or  other  fibrous  materials  that 
have  been  used  in  lubricating  machinery,  are  laid  aside  in  heaps.  The  oil 
upon  them  being  spread  over  a  larg^  surface,  absorbs  oxygen  with  great  rap- 
idity, and  the  temperature  of  the  mass  continues  to  increase  until  the  whole 
bursts  into  flame.  Charcoal,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  moist  hay  in  stacks,  and  damp  cloths  in  bales,  frequently  take  fire  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

When  the  direct  union  of  oxygen  with  a  substance  is 
attended  with  an  evolution  of  both  light  and  heat,  the 
process  is  called  Combustion,  and  the  body  is  said  to 
bum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  body  which  can  combine 
with,  oxygen  under  such  circumstances,  is  termed  a  Com- 
bustible, and  the  oxygen  a  supporter  of  combustion. 

All  the  ordinary  forms  of  combustion  are  simply  processes  of  oxydation, 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  withdrawal  of  free  oxygen  from  the  surrounding 
air ;  and  in  most  instances  the  oxydation  is  commenced,  or,  as  we  express  it, 
"the  fire  is  kindled,"  by  the  application  of  some  ignited  substance,  which 
I  the  temperature  of  the  combustible  body  sufficiently  to  enable  it  to  at- 


QinB0n<mft,<— In  order  to  eommence  and  carry  on  oxydation,  w^iat  is  generally  neces- 
MTj ?  What  are  examples?  What  phenomenon  al-rays  accompanies  the  direct  union  of 
oxygen  with  a  substance  ?  What  is  spontaneous  combustion  ?  Give  examples.  What 
do  yon  understand  by  the  ordinary  meaning  of  tlie  term  combustion  ?  What  is  a  combus- 
tible body?  Why  is  it  generally  necessary  to  apply  heat  in  order  to  cause  combustion  to 
commence? 
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tract  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  commence  burning ;  afterward,  the  heat  which 
is  liberated  during  the  process  is  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  it  on,  and  thus 
the  combination  of  one  portion  of  oxygen  with  a  burning  body,  causes  the 
absorption  of  another  portion.* 

Bodies  which  will  bum  in  the  air,  together  with  many  substances  which 
are  generally  considered  as  incombustible,  bum  in  oxygen  gas  with  great 
splendor.  Experiments  illustrative  of  these  facts  are  among  the  most  bril- 
liant and  interesting  in  the  whole  science  of  chemistry. 

Fig  81  ^^  ^®  ^^^^  ^^*  *  lighted  candle  in  the  air,  the  wick  continues 

to  glow  for  a  few  moments,  but  the  flame  does  not  sponta- 
neously re-appear.  I^  on  the  contrary,  the  candle,  still  pre- 
senting some  incandescent  points,  be  plunged  into  a  receiyer 
containing  oxygen  (see  Fig.  81),  it  inflames  instantly,  and 
bums  with  great  brilliancy.  This  experiment,  which  may  bo 
repeated  with  a  small  narrow  mouth  jar  of  oxygen  a  great  num- 
ber of  times,  is  characteristic  of  pure  oxygen,  and  is  the  prind-- 
pal  test  used  to  detect  its  presence. 

A  glowing  slip  of  wood  introduced  into  oxygen,  bursts  into 
flame  with  a  slight  detonation.  A  bit  of  charcoal  bark,  slightly  ignited,  at- 
tached to  a  wire  and  lowered  into  a  jar  of  oxygen,  bums  with  great  rapidity, 
sending  off  showers  of  brilliant  scintillations  in  all  directions.  If  a  moistened 
slip  of  litmus  paper  {§  266)  be  introduced  into  the  jar  after  the  combustion, 
it  immediately  turns  red,  a  change  not  affected  by  atmospheric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen ;  consequently  an  acid  gas  has  been  formed  from  the  charcoal  and  the 
oxygen,  which  is  called  carbonic  acid. 

The  combustion  of  iron  in  oxygen  constitutes  a 
most  beautiful  experiment  For  this  purpose  & 
piece  of  fine  iron  wire,  or,  what  is  still  better^  a 
steel  watch-spring,  coiled  in  the  forin  of  a  spirnl 
(see  Fig.  82)  is  employed.  One  end  of  the  wiro 
is  tipped  with  a  bit  of  sulphur,  or  tinder,  and  tho 
other  attached  to  a  cork,  so  that  the  spiral  may 
hang  vertically.  The  sulphured  end  is  then  lighted, 
and  the  wire  suspended  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  opr^n 
at  the  bottom,  as  is  represented  in  tTie  figure,  sup- 
ported upon  an  earthenware  plate.  The  wire  bums 
with  an  intense  white  light,  the  oxyd  of  iron  formed  ^1 
darting  out  in  brilliant  corruscations  in  every  dirtx>  J; 
tion.  Melted  globules  of  oxyd  occasionally  fall  off, 
of  so  elevated  a  temperature,  that  they  remain  red  hot  for  some  time  under 


Fia82, 


*  For  a  pftrtlcnlar  consideratioii  of  combastion,  see  Chapter  YEL 


Qttbbtions. — How  docs  pure  oxygen  act  on  combustible  substances  ?    Explain  the  expert 
imeots  detailed. 
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the  sur&ce  of  water,  and  fuse  deeply  into  the  gabstance  of  the  plate  or  glass 
upon  which  they  strike. 

The  light  produced  by  phosphorus  burned  in 
oxygen  is  too  brilliant  and  intense  to  be  en- 
dured by  the  eye  j  and  the  jar,  during  combus- 
tion, becomes  filled  with  a  dense  white  vapor, — 
phosphoric  acid,  which  is  slowly  absorbed  by 
water.    (See  Fig.  83.)* 

Kindled  sulphur  bums  in  oxygen  with  a 
beautiful  blue  hght 

283.  Oxygen  and  Respiration.— 
Oxygen  is  necessary  to  respiration, 
and  is  constantly  taken  into  the  ^ 
lungs,  from  the  atmosphere,  in  the 
process  of  breathing.  No  animal  can  live  in  an  atmos- 
phere which  does  not  contain  a  certain  portion  of  uncom- 
bined  oxygen. 

Oxygen,  by  the  chemical  action  involved  in  the  process  of  respiration,  passes 
from  a  free  state  into  a  state  of  combination  with  other  substances,  and  thereby 
becomes  unfitted  for  the  further  support  of  animal  life.  If  a  bird  be  con- 
fined in  a  limited  portion  of  atmospheric  air,  it  will  at  first  feel  no  inconve- 
nience ;  but  as  a  portion  of  oxygen  is  withdrawn  fi-om  a  free  state  at  each 
inspiration,  its  quantity  diminishes  rapidly,  so  that  respiration  soon  becomes 
laborious,  and  in  a  short  time  ceases  altogether.  Should  another  bird  be  then 
introduced  into  the  same  air,  it  wiil  be  almost  immediately  suffocated ;  or  if 
a  lighted  candle  be  immersed  in  it,  its  flame  wiU  be  extinguished.  Kespira- 
tion  and  combustion  both  produce  the  same  eflfect,  in  causing  free  oxygen  to 
be  removed,  or  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.    An  animal  can  not  hve  in 

*  This  experiment  shonld  be  performed  -with  great  care  ;  otherwise  the  comhtiBtion-jar 
is  liable  to  be  broken,  and  the  burning,  liquid  phosphorus  dispersed  in  every  direction. 
The  combustion  ladle  should  be  deep — an  iron  cup  or  a  piece  of  chalk  scooped  out  and  at- 
tached to  a  wire,  the  whole  perfectly  dry.  The  phosphorus  should  be  divided  under 
▼ater,  and  afterward  dried,  not  by  wiping,  but  by  contact  with  bibulous  paper.  It  shonld 
not  be  allowM  to  project  above  the  level  of  the  deflagrating  ladle,  because  during  the  act 
of  combustion  boming  particles  might  disperse  and  stick  against  the  sides  of  the  jar,  thus 
io&llibly  causing  rupture  of  the  glass.  A  similar  result  might  be  occasioned  by  employ- 
ing vet  phosphorus,  the  aqueous  moisture  from  which,  by  expanding  into  steam,  would 
scatter  the  melted  phosphorus  in  all  directions.  One  other  point  should  be  particularly 
attended  to.  The  phosphorus  placed  in  the  ladle,  and  lowered  into  the  jar,  should  be  ig- 
nited on  the  surface  by  touching  it  with  a  hot  wire,  and  not  by  holding  the  whole  ladle 
over  a  flame.  These  directions  being  attended  to  will  insure  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, whereas  by  neglecting  them,  simple  though  they  may  appear,  or  any  one  of  them, 
faOare  of  the  experiment  is  certain,  and  danger  imminent. — Fabaday. 

QuMTiONB.— Is  oxygen  necessary  to  respiration  ?  What  eflfect  has  the  process  of  respi- 
ration on  oxygen  ?  lUustrate  this.  What  analogy  is  there  between  respiration  and  com- 
baatioB? 
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air  unfitted  to  support  oombustion ;  and,  under  all  ordinary  circumstanoes, 
combustion  will  not  continue  in  air  containing  too  little  oxygen  for  respira- 
tion. 

Fermentation  also  acts  like  respiration  and  combustion  in  absorbing  free 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

Although  oxygen,  as  a  constituent  of  the  atmosphere,  is  necessary  to  respi- 
ration, it  is  destructive  of  animal  life  when  breathed  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time  in  a  state  of  purity.  When  a  rabbit,  for  example,  is  immersed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  it  at  first  experiences  no  inconvenienoe, 
but  after  an  interval  of  an  hour,  or  more,  an  unnatural  excitement  of  the  sys- 
tem is  occasioned,  accompanied  by  a  rapid  respiration  and  circulation  of  the 
blood ;  this  is  soon  followed  by  insensibility,  and  death  ensues  in  firom  six  to 
ten  hours. 

284.  Magnetism  of  Oxyge n. — Oxygen  is  highly  magnetic ;  that 
is,  it  sustains  the  same  relations  in  degree  to  a  magnet,  that  iron  does.  It  haa 
been  further  proved  that,  like  iron,  it  loses  its  magnetism  when  strongly 
heated,  but  recovers  it  when  the  temperature  falls.  Faraday  computes  Jhe 
magnetic  effect  of  oxygen  m  the  air  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  metallic  shell  of 
iron,  l-250th  of  an  inch  in  thickness  surrounding  the  globe  of  the  earth. 

285.  Oxygen  in  Combinati on. — The  force  which  holds  oxygen 
in  combination  varies  extremely  in  different  substances.  In  silica,  (quartz, 
rock  crystal,  etc.),  nearly  one  half  the  entire  weight  of  which  is  oxygen,  it  is 
combined,  or  imprisoned,  so  to  speak,  with  such  force,  that  its  liberation  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  most  powerful  agencies — ^heat  alone  failing  to  produce 
the  slightest  effect  In  other  solid  oxygenized  bodies,  however,  the  aflfinities 
are  so  nicely  balanced,  that  the  slightest  decomposing  cause  is  sufficient  to 
rend  the  elements,  as  we  may  say,  from  each  other,  and  set  the  oxygen  free. 
A  very  striking  instance  of  this  is  furnished  by  chlorate  of  potash,  the  sub- 
stance generally  employed  in  the  production  of  oxygen— every  124  parts  of 
which,  by  weight,  contain,  as  before  stated,  48  of  oxygen.  A  very  slight 
degree  of  heat  suffices  to  overcome  the  admirably  poised  balance  of  affinities, 
by  which  the  combined  elements  of  this  salt  are  held  together,  and  liberate 
every  particle  of  oxygen.  But  this  result  can  be  effected  by  other  agencies. 
For  example,  if  wo  take  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  charcoal,  phosphorus, 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  oi*,  to  generalize,  any  other  solid  which  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  oxygen,  and  mix  either  of  them  with  a  little  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, carefiilly  and  with  an  avoidance  of  friction,  the  compound  so  obtained, 
when  struck  with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  will  explode  violently.  The  ex-. 
periment  is  best  conducted  by  folding  the  mixture  in  a  piece  of  paper.  With! 
phosphorus  the  explosive  violence  is  greatest,  with  charcoal  least,  the  varia- 
tion being  indicative  of  the  respective  tendency  of  these  substances  to  com- 
bine with  oxygen  under  the  circumstances  of  the  experiment 

Questions. — What  effect  does  oxygen  haye  on  animal  life  when  breathed  pure  ?  What 
is  said  respecting  the  magnetism  of  oxygen  ?  Illustrate  the  various  conditions  under 
which  oxygen  exists  in  combination  ? 
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Grimpowder  ii^  another  example  of  a  sabstance  holding  a  lai^ge  amottnt  of 
oxygen  in  combination,  ready  to  spring  into  action  with  an  almost  iireaJstible 
violence. 

286.  Active  and  PassiTe  Oondition  of  Oxygen. — Oxygen^ 
as  hitherto  considered,  assumes  two  conditions,  or  states,  widely  different  firom 
each  other.  These  may  be  tenned  its  active  and  passive  oonditioos.  Aa 
locked  up  in  rock-crystal,  flint,  clay,  and  other  solids ;  as  constitating  eight 
ninths  of  the  bland  liquid,  water;  as  an  uncombined  gaa  in  the  atmosphere^ 
it  is  quiescent,  inactive,  waiting — ^retaining^  however,  all  its  forces  in  a  latent 
state.  This  inactivity  is  one  extremity  of  the  scale  of  qualities  possessed  by 
oxygen.  Intense  violence  characterizes  its  other  extreme  condition — "  mani- 
fested," says  Professor  Faraday,  "  with  tremendous  energy  in  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  and  explosion — crushing  with  violence  into  other  forms-nils- 
playing  the  most  glorious  exhibitions  of  light  and  heat — ^generatmg  combina- 
tions of  characters  diametrically  opposed,  from  the  extreme  of  alkalioity  on 
the  one  hand,  to  the  most  violent  acidity  on  the  other,  and  finally,  having 
gone  through  its  metamorphio  phases,  assuming  its  appointed  place  of  rest  ui 
the  world's  economy." 

287.  0  s  0  B  e . — ^In  addition  to  these  two  extareme  conditions,  oxygen  may 
assume  luiother,  in  some  respects  still  more  extraordinary ; — a  state  in  which 
it  is  neither  fuQy  active  or  fully  passive,  but  intermediate  between  the  two 
former  conditions — a  state  in  which  the  activity  possessed  is  not  only  less  in 
amount,  bat  different  in  quality.  This  condition  of  oxygen  is  characterized 
by  the  name  of  Ozon& 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  the  working  of  an  electric  machine,  espe- 
cially in  a  close  apartment,  was  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sulphur-like  odor, 
and  alsoi,  that  a  similar  odor  pertained  for  some  Uttle  time  to  places  that  had 
been  struck  by  lightning.  Beside  recognizing  these  &cts,  and  designating  the 
odor  in  question  as  "  /%«  fikctric  smeiL^^  no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
was  attempted  by  scientific  men  until  within  a  very  recent  period;  (since  1840). 
It  was  at  last  noticed,  almost  accidentally,  that  if  a  piece  of  paper  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  starch,  and  a  pecuHar  compound  of  iodine  (iodide  of  potas- 
sium)^ was  exposed  in  places  pervaded  by  this  odor,  it  was  speedily  turned 
blue.  Now,  this  turning  bhie  is  an  indication  of  the  liberation  of  iodine  fi^m 
its  combination ;  and  the  liberation  of  iodine  is  an  indication  of  the  agency 
of  oxygen ;  so  that  in  the  determination  of  this  additional  &ct,  a  connection 
was  established  between  oxygen  in  an  active  state  and — ^the  electric  smell. 

The  germ  of  knowledge  thus  obtained  was  expanded  and  generalized  by 
PVofessor  Schonbein  of  B«lle,  who  showed,  by  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments, that  the  same  smell  and  its  corresponding  action  might  be  generated 
at  pleasure,  by  various  means — ^that  the  agent  producing  the  odor  occasioned 
other  effects  beside  that  of  affecting  the  starch  paper,  such  as  bleaching,  de- 


Qnunoirs. — ^Under  vrhat  two  conditions  does  oxygen  generally  manifest  itself?  What 
it  the  third  eondition  of  oxygen  ?  What  is  this  condition  tenned  ?  AY^*^^  circumstances 
led  to  the  discovery  of  ozone  ?    What  discoveries  were  made  by  Schonbein  ? 
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odorizing,  and  oorroding— and  finally^  that  the  mysterious  gaseous  agency 
itself  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  oxygen — oxygen  gas  existing  in  a 
marked  condition,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  in  its  allotropic  form. — ^Faraday. 

Preparation  • — Ozone  may  be  obtained  by  passing  a  succession  of 
^ectric  sparks  through  a  tube  or  vessel  containing  atmospheric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen  gas.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  slow  action  of  phosphorus  upon  oxy- 
gen, or  atmospheric  air.  This  latter  reaction  may  be  readily  demonstrated 
as  follows : 

Take  a  quart  glass  bottle,  and  place  in  it  a  little  water  and  a  stick  of 
phosphorus,  first  demonstrating  the  absence  of  ozone  by  testing  it  with 
iodine-starch  paper.*  Close  the  bottle,  and  allow  the  whole  to  remain  -for 
a  little  time.  On  again  immersing  the  paper  slip,  it  changes  color,  assum- 
ing a  tint  of  blue.  This  result  is  not  due  to  the  vapors  of  phosphoric 
acid  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  bottle,  as  they  are  readily  absorbed  by 
passing  the  gaseous  contents  of  the  bottle  through  water,  while  the  ozone  re- 
mains unaltered. 

The  formation  of  ozone  may  be  also  shown  by  another  process  still  more 
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simple.  Take  a  glass  jar,  and  first  demonstrate 
by  the  iodine-starch  paper  the  absence  of  ozone. 
Then  pour  mto  the  jar  a  little  ether,  and  there 
is  still  no  ozone ;  but  if  we  heat  a  glass  rod  in 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  immerse  it  moder- 
ately hot  (see  Fig.  84),  ozone  will  be  abundantly 
*  produced. 

Properties . — Ozone  has  never  been  ob- 
tained in  a  separate  state,  and  appears  to  be 
entirely  insoluble  in  all  liquids.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar odor,  whilst  ordinary  oxygen  is  totally  devoid 
of  aJl  smell  It  possesses  powerful  bleacning 
properties^  and  if  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  indigo 
be  poured  into  a  vessel  containing  ozone,  its 
deep  blue  color  is  destroyed  with  great  rapidity. 
If  the  same  experiment  be  tried  with  common 
oxygen,  no  bleaching  action  takes  place.  Ozone  also  exercises  a  remarkable 
influence  over  certain  odors ;  thus,  if  a  piece  of  tamted  meat  be  immersed  in 
this  gas  (see  Fig.  86)  the  effluvium  is  instantly  destroyed. 

Ozone  is  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all  oxydizing  agents.  It  corrodes 
even  organic  bodies,  such  as  cork  and  India-rubber,  while  fragments  of  iron, 
copper,  etc.,  rapidly  absorb  it,  and  become  converted  into  oxyds.     Silver, 


•  Iodine  starch  paper  may  be  simply  prepared  by  mixing  a  little  starch  with  a  Eolation 
of  iodide  of  potassiam— a  salt  obtained  of  any  druggist— and  imbuing  unsized  paper  witt& 
the  compound. 


QiTESTiONB. — How  may  ozone  bo  obtfdned  ?    What  firo  the  properties  of  ozone  ?    Wliat 
is  said  of  the  oxydizing  influences  of  ozone  ? 
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Fig.  86. 


under  ordinary  drcumstances,  is  not 
affected  by  oxygen,  and  has  hence 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  noble 
metals;  but  if  a  piece  of  silyer-foi], 
moistened  with  water,  be  plunged 
into  ozone^  it  rapidly  crumbles  into 
dust— oxyd  of  silver.  Ozone  dis- 
places iodine  from  its  oombinationa 
with  the  metalfl,  setting  the  iodine 
free.  This  reaction  is  so  easily  pro- 
dncedj'  and  is  so  sensitive,  that  it  fur* 
nishes  the  readiest  and  most  delicate 
method  of  detecting  the  presence  of 
traces  of  ozone  in  the  air.  A  slip  of 
paper,  as  before  stated,  moistened  with 
starch  and  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
inserted  in  a  vessel  containing  the 
slightest  admixture  of  ozone,  .becomes 
blue  from  the  action  of  the  liberated  iodine^  which  immediately  unites  with 
the  starch,  and  forms  the  blue  iodide  of  starch. 

One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  connected  with  ozone  is  the  effect 
of  heat  upon  it  A  temperature  not  much  higher  than  boiling  water  is  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  it  entu^ly.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact  to  demonstrate 
the  absolute  chemical  identity  of  ozone  and  oxygen.  Ozone  passed  into  one 
end  of  a  red  hot  tube  comes  out  ordinary  oxygen  at  the  other  end.* 


*  Respecting  thiH  strange  condition  of  anotropism,  of  which  osone  is  a  partienlar  ex- 
ample, Professor  Faraday,  in  a  recent  publication,  remarks : — "  There  was  a  time,  and 
that  not  long  ago,  when  it  was  held  among  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  chemistry,  that 
the  Bune  hody  always  manifested  the  same  chemical  qualities,  excepting  only  such  ya- 
riations  as  might  he  due  to  the  three  oonditions  of  solid,  liquid,  and  gas.  This  was  held 
to  be  a  canon  of  chemical  philosophy  as  distinguished  from  alchemy ;  and  a  belief  in  the 
poi^ility  of  transmutation  was  held  to  be  impossible,  because  at  variance  with  this  fun- 
damental tenet.  But  we  are  now  conversant  with  many  examples  of  the  contrary ;  and, 
stnoige  to  say,  no  less  than  four  of  the  non-metallic  elements,  namely,  oxygen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  carbon,  are  subject  to  this  modification.  The  train  of  speculation  which 
this  contemplation  awakens  within  us  is  extraordinary.  If  the  condition  of  allotropism 
▼ere  alone  confined  to  compound  bodies,  that  is  to  say,  bodies  made  up  of  two  or  mora 
elements,  we  might  easily  frame  a  plausible  hypothesis  to  account  for  it ;  wo  might  as- 
same  that  some  variations  had  taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  their  particles.  But 
▼hen  a  simple  body,  such  as  oxygen,  is  concerned,  this  kind  of  hypothesis  is  no  longer 
open  to  us ;  we  have  only  one  kind  of  particle  to  deal  with,  and  the  theory  of  altered 
position  is  no  longer  applicable.  In  short,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  imagine  a  rational 
h  jpothesis  to  explain  the  condition  of  allotropism  as  regards  simple  bodies.  We  can  only 
accept  it  as  a  fact,  not  to  be  doubted,  and  add  the  discovery  to  that  long  list  of  truths 
▼Uch  start  up  in  the  field  of  every  science,  in  opposition  to  our  most  cherished  theories 
and  long-received  convictions.** 


QnxBTiONB.— What  reaction  takes  place  when  ozone  turns  iodine-starch  paper  blue  ? 
What  ei&ct  has  heat  upon  ozone  ?    How  is  osone  proved  to  be  simply  modified  oxygen? 
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Ozone  may  be  generally  recognized  in  air  which  has  swept  over  the  ocean, 
although  generally  absent  in  air  which  has  swept  over  land.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  a  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  necessary  to  its  development* 
Mr.  Wise,  the  celebrated  aeronaut  states,  that  when  on  one  occasion  during 
an  ascension,  he  became  enveloped  in  a  tliunder-cloud,  he  found  the  surround- 
ing air  most  power^y  impregnated  with  the  peculiar  odor  of  ozone. 

It  can  Jiot  be  doubted  that  so  active  an  agent  as  ozone  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere, must  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
What  this  influence  is,  is  not  definitely  known.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt,  however,  that  it  acts  as  a  purifying  agent — oxydizing  or  burning  up 
noxious  products  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  This  supposition  coincides  with 
the  opinion  extensively  entertained,  that  when  ozone  is  in  excess  in  the  air, 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  influenza^  etc.,  prevail  (as  would  be  expected  fix>m  its 
irritating  character) :  and  that  when  it  is  deficient,  fevers,  etc,  are  common. 
Observers  generally  agree,  that  during  those  seasons  in  which  cholera  rages^ 
the  quantity  of  ozone  in  the  atmosphere  is  greatly  diminished. 

288.  Daily  Consumption  of  Oxygen . — "It  is  not  easy,"  saya 
Professor  Faraday,  "to  form  an  adequate  idea. of  the  ag^egate  results  ao- 
complished  by  oxygen  in  the  economy  of  the  world.  For  the  respiration  of 
human  beings  alone,  it  has  been  calculated  that  no  less  than  one  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  of  oxygen  are  daily  required,  and  for  the  respiration  of  ani- 
mals double  that  quantity ;  whilst  the  processes  of  combustion,  fermentation, 
decay,  and  the  like^  continually  going  on,  increase  the  daily  sum  total  to  eight 
thousand  millions  of  pounds.  Reduced  to  tons,  we  have  the  figures  '7,I42,84t 
as  representing  the  daily  consumption,  and  2,609,285,714  the  yeariy  consump- 
tion. Taken  in  connection  with  these  statements,  the  fisu^t  that  from  one  half 
to  two  thirds  of  the  bulk  of  all  the-  matter  upon  our  planet  consists  of  oxygen, 
does  not  seem  wonderful. 

SECTION  II. 

HANAGEMENT    OT    GASBft. 

289.  Pnenmatic  Trough,— -For  collecting  gases  not  absorbed  to 
any  considerable  extent  by  water,  an  arrangement,  known  as  the  Pneumatic 
Trough,  is  always  employed.  For  small  operations  this  apparatus  may  be  simply 
constructed  by  fixing  a  perforated  shelf  wiihin  a  shallow  dish,  or  wooden  tub, 
in  such  a  way,  that  when  the  vessel  is  filled  with  water  to  the  proper  hei^t, 


*  Prof.  Smallwood,  of  Montreal,  in  a  eommunlcation  to  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  1857,  stated  that  daring  the  Beven  years  ending  in  1856, 
there  were  at  Montreal,  918  days  on  which  rain  and  mow  lell ;  and  during  the  like  period, 
there  were  816  days  on  which  ozone  was  present  in  the  air  in  appreciabie  quantity. 

Qttestioks. — ^Under  what  drcomstances  is  ozone  noticed  in  the  atmosphere  ?  What 
Influence  is  ozone  supposed  to  have  in  the  economy  of  nature?  What  is  said  respecting 
the  daily  consumption  of  oxygen  ?  How  are  gases  not  absorbed  by  water  collected  ?  De- 
scribe the  pneumatic  trough. 
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the  shelf  wHl  be  oovered  by  it  to  the  depth  of  about 
an  inch.  (See  Fig.  86.)  Another  and  more  elegant 
airangementi  constructed  of  glass,  and  suitable  for  ^ 
a  lecture  table,  is  represented  by  Yig.  SI.  The 
vessel  intended  for  the  reception  of  gas  is  filled  with 
water,  inverted  and  placed  upon  the  shelf  of  the 
pneumatic  trough,  with  its  mouth  directly  over  the 
perfbrataon  in  it    The  extremity  of  the  gas-delivering 

jijQ  3Y^  tube,  which  dips  into  the  water, 

is  brought  directly  beneath  the 
shel^  in  such  a  way  that  the 
bubbles  of  gas  escaping,  ascend 
through  the  opening  in  tiie  shelf 
into  the  vessel  above. 

For  permanent  use,  the  pneu- 
matic trough  is  usually  construct- 
ed on  a  larger  scale,  of  copper  or 
tin  plate,  or  of  wood,  and  fur- 
nished with  perforated  shelves^ 
arranged  below  the  water  level, 
of  sufficient  extent  to  accommo- 
date a  number  of  gas  receivers  at  the  same  time.  Fig.  88  represents  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  pneumatic  trough. 

Water  is  supportedin 
the  gas-receivers  above 
the  level  of  the  pneu- 
matic trough  by  reason 
of  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  on  the 
same  principle  as  mer- 
cury is  sustained  in  the 
tube  of  a  barometer. 

In  the  collection  of 
gases  over  the  pneu- 
matic trough,  it  should 
be  observed  that  the 
gas  which  first  comes  oyer  is  nuxed  with  the  atmospheric  air  of  the  generatmg 
vessel,  or  retort;  hence  a  volume  of  gas  equal  to  about  twice  the  volume  of 
the  retort  should  be  allowed  to  escape,  as  impure.  This  precaution  is  espo- 
dally  to  be  attended  to  in  the  case  of  gases  (such  as  hjrdrogen)  which  form 
explosive  mixtures  with  atmospheric  air.  Grases  may  be  transferred  fix>m  one 
vessel  to  another,  over  the  pneumatic  trough,  witii  the  utmost  &cility,  by 
first  filling  the  vessel  into  which  the  gas  is  to  be  passed  with  water,  inverting 
it,  carefiilly  retaining  its  mouth  below  the  water-level,  and  then  bringing 

QucanoHS. — ^What  precaution  shonM  be  observed  in  collecting  gases  over  a  pneumatic 
troo^  ?    How  may  gases  be  transferred  from  one  vessel  to  another  f 
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beneath  it  the  mouth  of  the  ves- 
sel containing  the  gas.  (See  Fig. 
89.)  On  gently .  inclining  the 
latter,  the  gas  passes  into  the 
second  vessel 

Ajar,  wholly  or  partially  filled 
with  gas  at  the  pneumatic  trough, 
may  be  removed  by  placing  be- 
neath it  a  common  plate,  deep 
enough  to  contain  sufficient 
water  to  cover  the  edges  of  the  jar. 
In  this  way  gas,  especially  oxy- 
gen, may  be  preserved  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  without 
admixture  with  the  external  air. 
290.   Gasometers^ — ^In  order  to  collect  and  preserve  large  quantities 

of  gas,  and  to  experiment  with  them  more  conveniently,  capacious  vessels  of 

sheet-iron,  or  copper,  called  gasometers,  are  used.    They  consist  in  general 

of  a  cylindrical  reservoir,  suspended 

with  its  mouth  downward,  and  fit- 
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ting  into  an  exterior  and  larger  cyl- 
indrical vessel,  or  cistern,  filled  with 
water,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  90,  which 
represents  a  pair  of  gasometers.  The 
inner  cylinder  moves  finely  in  the 
outer  one,  rising  and  falling  as  the 
gas  is  forced  in  or  pressed  out.  The 
posts  on  each  side  of  the  cylinder 
are  hollow,  and  contain  weights, 
suspended  to  and  balancing  the  in- 
ner moveable  cylinder,  so  that  it 
only  presses  on  the  gas  as  required. 
An  upright  rod  of  metal,  shown  in 
the  engraving,  rising  from  the  inner 
cylinder,  and  passing  through  the 
supporting  firame-work,  keeps  the 
cylinder  steady  in  its  place,  as  it 
rises  or  fells.  Pressure,  for  forcing 
out  the  gas,  is  obtained  by  slipping 
on  to  this  rod  slit- weights  of  iron,  as 
is  seen  in  the  figure.  Gas  is  introduced  into,  and  discharged  from  the  gas- 
ometer, by  means  of  a  metal  pipe,  furnished  with  stop-cocks,  and  entering  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stationary  cylinder.  For  convenience,  this  pipe  is  carried 
up  in  front  of  the  gasometer  on  the  outside  (as  seen  in  the  engraving),  and  by 


QxjxsTiOMB.— What  are  gasometers  ?    How  are  they  constructed  f 
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means  of  flexible  tubes  of  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  which  screw  on  to  its 
extremity,  the  gas  can  be  conducted  to  any  distance  and  in  any  direction. 

The  stop-cocks  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  gasometer  are  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  off  the  water,  whenever  this  becomes  necessary. 

The  large  gasometers  used  for  the  collection  and  storage  of  illuminating  gas 
are  constructed  upon  precisely  similar  principles.  Their  general  construction 
is  represented  in  Fig.  91.     The  gas  from  the  retorts  is  conducted  by  a  pipe 

Fig.  91. 


into  the  interior  of  the  gasometer,  and  elevates  it.  Another  pipe,  opening 
also  into  the  interior,  is  connected  with  the  service-pipes  which  supply  the 
gas.  The  gasometer  is  balanced  by  counter  weights,  supported  by  chains, 
which  pass  over  pulleys,  and  just  such  a  preponderance  is  allowed  to  it  as  is 
sufficient  to  give  the  enclosed  gas  the  compression  necessary  to  drive  it  through 
the  pipes  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  district  to  be  iUummated. 

SECTION    III. 

HY  DEOaEN. 

FguivalerU  1.     Symbol  H.    Density  0*0692  (J.ir— 1.) 

291.  History. — Hydrogen  was  first  correctly  described 
by  Cavendish,  an  English  chemist,  in  1766.  Before  this 
it  had  been  confounded  with  several  of  its  compounds, 
under  the  designation  of  inflammable  air.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  vSojg,  water,  and  yewaoj,  I  give  rise  to,  and 
refers  to  its  production  of  water  by  uniting  with  oxygen. 

QUE8TIOK8. ^What  is  the  history 'of  hydrogen  ?    What  is  its  equivalent,  symbol,  and 

density  r 
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292.  Natnral  History  and  Distribution.— Hydrogen  is 
never  found  in  nature  in  a  free  state.  Ttie  eubstanoe 
which  contains  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  is  water,  of 
which  it  forms  one  ninth  part  by  weight.  As  a  constituent 
of  other  inorganic  bodies,  it  is  not  very  abundant  in  nature, 
but  in  the  organic  kingdom  it  enters  largely  uito  the  com- 
position of  most  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

293.  Preparation. — Hydrogen  is  always  obtained  for 
practical  or  experimental  purposes  from  the  decomposition 
of  water. 

It  is  liberated  in  tbe  state  of  greatest  purity  thioo^  &e  agency  of  the  to^ 


Fig.  92, 


^ 


taic  current  When  the  wires  connecting  the  poles 
of  a  galvanic  batteiy  in  action  are  caused  to  temuDato 
in  water,  decomposition  is  occasioned — hydrogen 
being  evolved  at  the  negative  pole  and  oxygen  at  the 
po«tive.  (See  §  242,  p.  148.)  By  placing  tubes 
filled  with  water  ovot  the  respective  poles  (see  Fig. 
92)  tbe  two  gases  may  be  collected  in  a  separate 
state. 

Watffl*  can  not,  under  all  ordinary  drccunstiinces^ 
be  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat  al<»ie.*  Hydro- 
gen may,  however,  be  separated  from  water  by  heat- 
ing this  fluid  in  ccsitact  with  substances  which  absorb  its*  oxygen.  Thus,  if 
the  vapor  of  Water  (steam)  is  passed  over  finely  divided  iron,  heated  to  bright 
redness,  the  water  is  decomposed,  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron  to  form  oxyd 
of  iron,  and  hydrogen  being  set  fi^e. 
Tiiis  experiment^  which  was  devised  by  Lavoisier,-  in  order  to  prove  that 


Pia.  93. 


water  is  a  compound  substance,  is 
easily  performed  by  placing  a  quantity 
of  iron  filings  in  an  iron  tubo  (a  gun- 
barrel,  or  better,  a  porcelain  tube, 
protected  by  a  covering  of  sheet-iron), , 
arranged  in  a  furnace,  as  is  represent-' 
ed  in  Fig.  93 ;  one  end  of  the  tube  is 
connected  with  a  retort,  or  flask,  o^ 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
from  which,  by  the  heat  obtained  fix)m 

•  Mr.  Grove,  the  eminent  English  physicist,  has  recently  shoim  that  Che  rapor  of  irater 
is  decomposed  to  a  small  but  sensible  extent  by  an  exceedingly  high  temperature,  and 
resolved  into  its  constituent  g»««« 


QuEsnoKS.— What  is  said  of  its  natnral  history  and  distribution  ?  How  is  hydrogen 
obtained?  What  process  yields  it  in  the  greatestf  purity  ?  Under  what  drcumstanoea 
can  water  be  decomposed  by  heat?    Describe  the  experiment  of  Lavoisier. 
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Fig.  94. 


a  spirit  Uunp^  a  caiTent  of  Bfceam  is  diiyen  throagh  the  tube,  at  the  moment 
the  metal  has  attained  a  fail  red-heat 

If  the  conditions  of  this  experiment  are  reversed,  and  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
be  made  to  pass  over  ozyd  of  iron  heated  to  redness,  the  hydrogen  miites 
with  and  removes  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyd  of  iron,  thereby  leaving  metallic 
iron,  and  producing  water. 

If  we  sprinkle  water  in  small  quantity  upon  red-hot  coals,  a  portion  of  it 
will  be  decomposed  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  above  experiment  The 
oxygen  combines  with  the  carbon  and  increases  the  intensity  of  the  fire, 
while  the  liberated  hydrogen  bums  and  develops  a  very  high  degree  of  heat 
Bladcsmiths,  it  is  well  known,  are  accustomed  to  sprinkle  their  fires  with 
water,  in  order  to  augment  the  heat,  and  too  little  water  thrown  upon  a  confla- 
gration will  often  produce  more  injury  than  benefit 

Some  of  the  metals,  such  as  potassitun  and  sodium,  are  capable  of  deoom- 
posbg  water  (combining  with  the  oxygen  and  liberating  hydrogen),  without 
the  aid  of  heat.  This  may  be  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
peruaent: 

M  a  glass  tube  with  water,  from  which  the  air  has  been 
expelled  by  boiling,  and  invert  it  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Pass 
into  the  mouth  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  wire,  a  small  ^ 
piece  of  sodium,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  93.  This  metal, 
being  lighter  than  water,  ascends  to  the  sur&ce,  and  absorb- 
ing oxygen  from  the  water,  rapidly  liberates  hydrogen. 

Hydrogen  gas  is  most  conveniently  obtained  by  putting  pieces  of  zinc 
or  iron  mto  oil  of  vitriol,  or  strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  six  or  eight 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  Practically,  this  process  may  be  conducted  as  fol- 
lows:— Introduce  into  a  suitable  jar  or  bottle  a  small  quantity  of  sheet  zinc 

(or  in  the  absence  of  zinc,  scraps  of  iron, 
nails,  etc.)  cut  into  small  pieces,  together 
with  water  sufficient  to  more  than  cover 
the  same.  Then  add  a  small  quantity  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  evolution  of 
gas  immediately  commences.  By  inserting 
into  the  opening  of  the  fiask,  a  perforated 
cork,  to  which  a  bent  glass  tube  is  fitted 
(see  Fig.  95),  the  gas  is  easily  collected 
over  water  in  the  usual  way.  Particular 
care  should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  ad- 
,  mit  the  gas  into  a  receiver,  until  all  the  at- 
mospheric air  in  the  flask  has  been  expeUed. 
An  ounce  of  zinc  is  sufficient  to  liberate 
from  water  a-bout  two  and  a  half  gallons  of 

QinMTiojTS.~Why  does  a  blacksmith  sprinkle  his  fires  with  water  ?  Do  any  of  the 
metals  decompose  water  without  the  aid  of  heat  ?  What  experiment  illustrates  this  fact  ? 
nov  is  hydrogen  obtained  most  conreniently  ?  Describe  the  practical  performance  of  this 
process? 

9* 
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hydrogen,  and  the  evolution  of  the  gaa  is  regulated  by  the  sapply  of  acid.  By 
means  of  a  funnel-tube  fitted  into  the  coik  of  the  generating  vessel,  and  de- 
scending within  the  vessel  to  a  point  below  the  level  of  the  contained  liquid 
(see  Fig.  96),  the  acid  may  be  added  fix>m  time  to  time  in  exactly  the 
quantities  necessary  to  produce  the  best  effect  No  gas  can  escape  by  this 
-.  Q^  funnel-tube,  as  its  extremity  within  the  vessel  is  always  cov- 
ered by  the  fluid. 

The  theory  of  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  in  this  process  is  as 
follows :  neither  zinc  or  iron  are  capable  of  uniting  directly,  as 
metals,  with  sulphuric  add;  but  oxyd  of  zinc  and  of  iron 
combine  readily  with  it.  Thus  a  decomposition  of  water  is 
determined.  The  zinc  or  iron  takes  oxygen  from  the  water, 
and  forms  oxyds  of  these  metals  respectively,  while  the  hydro- 
gen before  in  combination  with  the  oxygen  passes  off  in  the 
gaseous  form.  The  oxyds  of  zinc  and  iron  formed  are  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  are  readily  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
forming  salts  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  zinc.  The  surface  of  the  metal  is  thus  left 
dean  and  exposed  to  the  water,  from  which  it  attracts  another  portion  of 
oxygen,  which  is  dissolved  as  before.  The  reaction  which  takes  place  may 
bo  expressed  by  the  following  equation : — 

Zn+SOs+HO— Zn  0,  SOa-f-H. 
Sulphuric  acid  does  not  take  any  direct  part  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
water;  but  its  presence  seems  to  facilitate  the  processes  by  increasing  the  af- 
finity between  the  metal  and  the  oxygen  of  the  water ;  it  also  dissolves  the 
oxyd  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  which  is  essential  to  the  continuance  of  the  ac- 
tion. 

294.  Properties  • — ^Hydrogen  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  has  never  beeu 
liquefied.  When  pure,  it  is  without  taste  or  odor,  but  as  prepared  in  the  way- 
last  described,  it  has  a  nauseous,  disagreeable  odor,  arising  from  the  presence 
of  impurities  contained  in  the  materials  used.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
and  does  not  support  respiration :  an  animal  plunged  in  it  soon  dies  for  waat 
of  oxygen.  "When  mingled  with  a  large  quantity  of  air,  it  may  be  breathed 
for  a  time  without  inconvenience,  and  the  voice  of  the  person  inhaling  it,  ac- 
quires a  peculiar  shrill  squeak.  Sounds  produced  in  this  gas  are  hardly  per- 
ceptible. 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  in  nature,  being  sixteen  times  lighter 
than  oxygen,  and  14*4  lighter  than  air ;  100  cubic  inches  of  it  weigh  only 
2*14  grams.  Owing  to  its  levity,  it  has  been  extensively  used  in  filling  bal- 
loons, which  begin  to  rise  when  the  weight  of  the  material  of  which  they 
are  made  and  the  hydrogen  together,  are  less  than  the  weight  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  an*.  At  the  present  time,  coal  gas,  owing  to  the  greater  facility  with 
which  it  can  be  obtained,  is  generally  substituted  in  the  place  of  hydrogen  for 

QmsTiow 8.— What  is  the  theory  of  the  liberation  of  hydrogen  under  such  drcamstances  ? 
What  is  the  chemical  reaction  ?  What  part  does  the  sulphuric  acid  sustain  ?  What  are 
the  properties  oT  hydrogen  ?    What  is  said  of  the  lightness  of  hydrogen  ? 
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prostatic  purposes — ^although  of  much  greater  density.  Soap-bubbles  inflated 
with  hydrogen  rise  rapidly  through  the  air.  In  order  to  obtain  these  bubbles, 
we  fill  a  bladder,  or  gas-bag,  provided  with  a  stop-cock,  with  hydrogen  gas, 
and  attach  to  the  stop-cock  a  common  tobacco-pipe,  or  what  is  better,  one  of 
metal.  (See  Fig.  99.)*  The  extremity  of  the  pipe  is  dipped  into  soap-suds, 
and  the  bubbles  are  blown  by  opening  the  stop-cock  and  gently  pressing  the 
bladder. 

Hydrogen,  beside  being  the  lightest  body  in  nature,  possesses  also  the 
greatest  tenuity,  and  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  its  atoms  or  molecules 
are  smaller  than  those  of  any  other  known  substance.  No  receptacle  that  is 
at  all  porous,  as  a  bladder  or  India-rubber  bag,  can  be  used  for  storing  hy- 
drogen for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  remarkable  law  of  the  di£fu- 
sion  of  gases  already  explained  (§  52,  p.  39)  promoting  its  escape,  and  caus- 
ing an  interchange  of  the  surrounding  air.  Faraday,  in  an  attempt  to  liquefy 
hydrogen  through  the  agency  of  cold  and  pressure,  found  that  it  would  leak 
freely  with  a  pressure  of  28  atmospheres  through  stop-cocks  which  were  per- 
fectly tight  with  nitrogen  at  60  atmospheres.  A  minute  crack  in  a  glass  jar, 
quite  too  small  to  leak  with  water,  will  allow  hydrogen  to  escape  readily. 
Hydrogen  also  enters  into  combination  in  a  smaller  proportionate  weight  than 
any  other  element,  and  has  hence  been  chosen  as  the  unit  of  the  scale  of 
equivalents.  Owing  to  the  lightness  of  hydrogen,  a  jar  may  be 
filled  with  it  by  displacement,  without  using  the  pneumatic  Fig.  9T. 
trough.  Thus,  if  a  bottle  or  jar  be  inverted  over  the  extremity 
of  an  upright  tube  delivering  the  gas  (see  Fig.  d1),  the  air  it 
contains  will  be  entirely  displaced  by  the  hydrogen  rising  into 
it  The  gas  may  be  retained  for  some  minutes,  even  when  re- 
moved firom  the  source  of  supply,  provided  the  jar  be  still  held 
in  an  inverted  position ;  but  if  its  mouth  be  turned  upward,  the 
gas  almost  immediately  escapes. 

295.  Combustion  of  Hydrogen . — Hydrogen  is  ex- 
tremely inflammable ;  when  a  lighted  taper  is  plunged  into  a 
jar  of  it,  the  gas  takes  fire,  but  the  taper  is  extinguished,  since 
there  is  no  oxygen  above  the  mouth  of  the  jar  to  support  com- 
bustion.    This  experiment  is  best  shown  by  thrusting  up  a 
lighted  bit  of  candle  into  an  inverted  jar,  or  bottie  of  hydrogen. 
The  ignited  gas  bums  quietly  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  the  extinguished 
candle  may  be  again  relighted  by  it.    If  the  bottle  is  suddenly  reversed  after 
the  gas  has  burned  awhUe,  the  remaining  gas  will  burst  into  flame  with  a 
dight  explosion. 

*  India-mbber  gas-bags,  with  metal  pipes,  stop-cocks,  etc,  are  prepared  espeolally  fof 
this  purpose  by  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus.  A  tobacco-pipe  attached  to  the  India- 
rabber  delivery-tube  of  a  gasometer  may  also  be  employed. 

QuwnoNa. — ^What  of  its  tenuity  and  smallness  of  particles?  What  are  some  iUnstra- 
tions  of  these  properties  ?  Why  has  hydrogen  been  chosen  as  the  unit  of  tha  Bcala  of 
equiyalents  ?    What  is  said  of  the  inflammability  of  hydrogen  f 
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A  jet  of  hydrogen  burns  with  a  blaiah  white  flame,  and  a  feeble  light    The 
experiment  can  be  shown  by  adapting  to  the  cork  of  a  flask  from  which  hy- 
FiQ.  98.       drogen  is  eyolred,  a  piece  of  pipe-stem,  or  a  small  glass  tube 
drawn  out  to  a  point     (See  Fig.  98.) 

If  a  dry,  cold  tumbler  be  held  oyer  a  jet  of  burning  hydro- 
gen, its  interior  will  rapidly  become  covered  with  a  copious 
deposition  of  moisture.  This  results  from  a  condensation  of 
the  vapor  of  water  produced  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

296.  Explosion  of  Mixed  Oxygen  and  Hy- 
drogen . — If  the  hydrogen  before  bemg  kindled  is  mixed 
with  air  sufficient  to  bum  it  completely,  or  with  between  two 
and  three  times  its  volume,  and  then  ignited,  combustion  takes 
place  instantaneously  throughout  the  whole  mass,  and  is  attended  with  a  vio- 
lent explosion.  Hence  particular  caution  is  necessary  in  using  hydrogen  to 
avoid  the  slightest  admixture  of  common  air. 

When  pure  oxygen  is  substituted  in  the  place  of  air,  the  explosion  is  much 
more  violent 

A  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  never  unite  under  ordinaiy  cir- 

.  cumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure ;  but  the  pass^e  of  an  electric  spark, 

or  the  application  of  an  intensely  heated  body,  will  cause  instantaneous  union, 

accompanied  by  an  explosion.    The  product  of  such  combination  is  always 

water. 

In  illustrating  by  experiment  the  explosive  combination  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen, the  proportions  which  produce  the  best  effect  are  2  of  hydrogen  to  5 
of  air,  or  2  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen.  As  the  explosions  are  most  violent^ 
email  quantities  only  of  tlie  mingled  gases  can  be  safely  employed. 

The  experiments  may  be  varied  by  inflating  a  soap-bubble  with  the  gas- 
eous mixture,  and  igniting  it 

with  a  candle  as  it  ascends ;  ^'^'  ^^* 

or  by  blowing  np  a  quantity 
of  bubbles  in  a  shallow  dish, 
as  is  represented  in  Fig.  99; 
or  by  filling  a  bladder  with 
the  mixed  gases,  and  ignit- 
ing it  from  a  distance  by 
means  of  a  candle  fixed  to  ^^^ 
the  end  of  a  pole. 

What  is  caUed  the  hydrogen-gun  consists  of  a  strong  tin  tube,  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  eight  inches  in  length,  open  at  one  end  and  provided 
with  a -small  vent  hole  at  the  other.    In  loading  it,  the  vent  is  stopped  by 

Questions.— What  are  the  peculiaritiea  of  the  hydrogen  flame  f  If  a  cold  glass  tam- 
Wer  he  hold  oyer  the  jet,  irhat  phenomenon  is  noticed  f  If  hydrogen,  before  Ignition,  be 
mingled  with  air,  what  happens?  Will  oxygen  and  hydrogen  unite  of  their  own  accord  ? 
What  are  the  best  explorive  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ?  How  may  the  explottre 
effects  of  mixed  hydrogen  and  oxygen  be  illostrated  ?    Explain  the  hydrogen-gun. 
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wai^  the  tabe  filled  with  water,  and  the  proper  mixture  of  gases  introduced 
from  a  receiver  under  water.  The  tube  thus  filled  is  dosed  with  a  cork,  and 
afterward  fired  at  the  vent  The  explosion  is  sufBdent  to  expel  the  cork 
with  violence,  and  produce  a  loud  report  The  same  experiment  may  be 
more  simply  performed  by  inverting  a  vial,  or  test  tube  over  a  jet  of  hydro- 
gen, and  allowing  the  escaping  gas  to  mingle  with,  but  not  wholly  displace  the 
air.  The  mixture  thus  obtained  may  be  exploded  by  applying  flame  to  the 
mouth  of  the  tuba 

The  loud,  sharp  report  which  attends  the  combination  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen under  these  circumstances^  is  explained  as  follows: — ^The  steam,  which 
is  the  resulting  product  of  the  union,  suddenly  expands  fix)m  the  high  tem- 
perature attendant  on  the  combustion,  and  immediately  afterward  condenses  ; 
great  dilatatioii  is  first  produced,  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  partial  vacuum ; 
the  surrounding  air  rushes  in  to  fill  the  void,  and  by  the  coUiiBion  of  its  par- 
ticles produces  the  report* 

The  inflammation  of  an  explosive  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  of 
hydrogen  alone,  in  contact  with  air,  is  not  only  effected  by  a  lighted  taper,  or 
the  electric  spark,  but  it  likewise  takes  place  in  the  cold  by  the  action  of  cer- 
tain substances^  l^e  prindpal  of  which  is  "  platinum  sponge,"  or  platinum  in 
a  loosely  coherent  statcf 

If  we  throw  a  piece  of  platinum  sponge  into  a  vessel  containing  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  of  hydrogen  to  1  of  oxygen,  a  combination  of  the  two  gases,  ac- 
companied by  an  explosion  immediately  ensues.  The  same  thing  also  takes 
place,  but  more  slowly,  when  a  thin  plate  of  platinum,  rendered  chemically 
dean,  is  employed. 

This  phenomenon  has  been  considered  as  one  of  catalysis  (p.  161),  or  in 
other  words,  as  due  solely  to  the  mere  presence  of  the  platinum ;  but  it  is 
now  generally  believed  to  be  the  result  of  adhesion  (§  48).  The  gases,  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  reason  of  a  strong  adhesion  to  the  metal,  are  condensed  upon  its 
BDiface^  and  being  thus  brought  within  the  sphere  of  each  other's  attraction, 

*  **  The  whole  nnge  of  natnral  phenomena,"  says  Profeaaor  Faraday,  "  does  not  pre- 
lent  a  more  wonderfhl  resnlt  than  thia  riolent  combination  of  oxygon  and  hydrogen. 
Wen  knovn  and  famOlar  thongh  it  be— a  fact  standing  on  the  very  threshold  of  diem- 
istry-^t  ia  one  which  I  ponder  over  again  and  again  with  wonder  and  admiration!  To 
think  that  these  two  violent  elements,  holding  in  their  admixed  parts  a  force  of  the  most 
eztrwrdiaary  kind— a  force  whidi,  if  we  reduce  it  to  a  certain  kind  of  comparison,  will  be 
found  eqnal  to  the  power  of  many  thnnder-storma— should  wait  indefinitely  untU  some 
cause  of  union  be  applied,  and  then  furiously  rush  into  combination,  and  form  the  bland, 
iminitating  liquid,  water; — is  to  me,  I  confess,  a  phenomenon  which  continually  awakena 
new  feeUngs  of  wonder  as  often  as  I  view  it" 

t  Platinnm  sponge  is  easily  prepared  by  soaking  a  small  piece  of  bibulous  paper  in  a 
Mlntioa  of  platinum  (the  U-ehloride  of  platinum)  and  afterward  drying  and  igniting  it 
A  Htfle  pellet  of  asbestos  may  be  snbetituted  with  advantage  in  place  of  the  paper.  The 
^»onge,  after  a  little  time,  loses  its  peculiar  property,  but  it  can  be  again  restored  by  being 
■traagly  ignited. 

-> ■ ■ 

QuiBiioaa. — ^What  occasions  the  detonation  ?  How  may  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
ingea  be  exploded  without  the  direct  application  of  an  ignited  substance  7  What  ia 
ipoDgy  platinum  f   What  experiment  fflustratea  its  action  f 
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uaito.     By  the  act  of  combination  heat  is  evolved — ^the  platinum  becomes 

red  hot — ^the  remaining  unoombined  gases  are  ignited  by  it,  and  an  explosion 

occurs. 
Other  finely  divided  substances  beside  platinum  possess  this  property  of 

favoring  the    combination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  an  inferior  degree. 

Even  pounded  glass,  charcoal,  pumice,  rock-crystal,  etc.,  if  warmed  to  600° 

F.  produce  this  eflfect     Finely  divided  palladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium  act 

in  the  same  manner  as  platinum. 
If  we  project  a  jet  of  hydrogen  alone  upon  platinum  sponge,  this  substance 

becomes  incandescent,  and  the  gas  inflames. 
297.  Dobereiner's  Inflammable  La mp.~ Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  construct  a  machiDe  for 
obtaining  fire  instantly  by  means  of  hydrogen  ga&  It 
consists  of  a  conical  glass,  Fig.  100,  attached  to  a  plate  and 
stop-cock,  and  saspended  in  a  receiver,  a,  containing  sul- 
phuric acid  and  water.  Within  the  outer  vessel  a  piece  of 
zmc,  z,  is  suspended,  and  this  by  contact  with  the  dilute 
acid  evolves  hydrogen.  The  gas  accumulating  in  the  in- 
ner vessel  forces  the  acid  into  the  outer  vessel,  until  it  no 
longer  touches  the  zinc,  and  thus  stops  the  further  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen.  By  opening  the  stop-cock,  c,  the  accu- 
\  mulated  gas  issues  upon  a  baU  of  spongy  platinum,  d,  and 
almost  immediately  takes  fire.  As  fast  as  the  gas  escapes 
fi-om  the  interior  vessel,  the  sulphuric  acid  which  has  been 

displaced  rises  to  take  its  place,  and  agaui  coming  in  contact  with  the  zinc, 


evolves  a  fi^sh  supply  of  hydrogen, 

298.  Musical  Tones. — If  a  glass  tube,  open  at 
both  ends,  be  held  over  a  jet  of  burning  hydrogen  (see  Fig. 
101),  a  rapid  current  of  air  is  produced  through  the  tube, 
which  occasions  a  flickering  of  the  flame,  attended  by  a 
series  of  small  explosions,  that  succeed  each  other  so  rap- 
idly, and  at  such  regular  intervals,  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
musical  note,  or  continuous  sound,  the  pitch  and  quality 
of  which  varies  with  the  length,  thickness,  and  diameter 
of  the  tube.  By  sounding  the  same  note  with  the  voice,  a 
tuning-fork,  or  musical  instrument,  the  singing  of  the 
flam3  may  be  interrupted,  or  caused  to  cease  entirely  j  or 
when  silent,-  to  recommence. 

299.  Heat  Generated  by  the  Combustion 
of  flydrogen . — The  flame  of  hydrogen,  although 
slightly  lummous,  produces  a  great  degree  of  heat  When 
the  combustion  is  assisted  by  oxygen  gas,  the  heat  gen- 


Fio.  101. 


QimsTToys.— What  other  suhstances  possess  similar  properties  ?  "When  a  jet  of  hydro- 
B^n  is  thrown  upon  sponpfy  platinum,  what  ensues  ?  What  is  the  construction  of  Dobe- 
reiner's  lamp  ?  When  hydrogen  is  burned  from  a  jet  in  a  tube,  what  phenomenon  is  no- 
ticed ?    What  is  said  of  the  boating  effects  of  the  hydrogen  flame  ? 
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erated  is  most  intense,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  produced  by  electrical 

agency. 
300.  Oxyhydrogen  Blow-pipe. 

—The  practical  arrangement  for  effecting 

the  combustion  of  hydrogen  by  oxygen, 

is  known   as    the   "Oxyhydrogen"  or 

"  C(xnpound"  Blow-pipe.    As  commonly 

constructed,  it  consists  of  two  gasometers, 

containing,  the  one  oxygen,  and  the  other 

hydrogen.   (See  Fig.  102.)   Tubes  leading 

from  these  are  brought  together  at  their 

extremities,  and  the  two  gases  delivered 

from  apertures  situated  l-30th  of  an  inch 

apart,  are  burned  in  a  smgle  jet.    The 

best  result  is  attained  by  so  arranging  the 

stop-cocks  of  the  gasometers,  that   the 

volume  of  hydrogen  flowing  out  shall  be 

double  that  of  the  oxygen. 
The  effects  of  the  compound  blow-pipe 

may  be  produced  in  a  degree  by  passing 

a  stream  of  hydrogen  through  the  flame 

of  a  spirit-lamp,  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 

103. 

The  effects  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow- 
pipe are  very  remarkable.    Substances  that  are  infusible  in  the  most  intense 

blast  furnaces,  melt  in  the  heat  of 
its  focus  with  the  rapidity  of  wax. 
Iron,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  metals, 
melt  and  bum  in  it  readQy;  the 
first  (when  a  watch-spring  or  steel 
file  is  employed)  with  beautiful  scin- 
tillations, and  the  latter  with  char- 
acteristic colored  flames.  Thicl 
platinum  wire  melts  in  it  with  ease^ 

and  may  be  even  volatilized.    Rock-crystal  can  be  liquefied  and  drawn  out 

into  threads  like  glass,  and  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  may  be  fused  into  an 

eiuunel-like  bead. 
When  the  jet  of  the  two  gases,  after  being  set  on  fire,  is  du-ected  under 

water,  it  continues  to  bum  beneath  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  the  form  of  a 

globe,  and  fuses  and  burns  metallic  wires  held  in  it 
301.  Drnmmond   Light  — ^The  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe 

is  very  pale  in  itself,  but  diffuses  a  dazzling  light  as  soon  as  any  solid  body 

is  mtroduced  into  it.     By  causing  the  flame  to  &11  upon  a  cylinder  of  quick- 
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Qngnoxs. — ^Describe  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe.    What  are  some  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  it  ?    What  ia  the  Drtunmond  light  ? 
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lime,  an  artifldal  light  ia  produced,  which  for  whiteness  and  hrilliancjmaybe 
compared  to  the  sun  itselfl  With  the  requisite  supply  of  gases  this  light  may 
be  maintained  for  hours,  care  being  taken  to  expose  to  the  flame  fresh  sur- 
faces of  the  lime,  by  causing  it  to  revolve  by  clock-work  continually,  but 
slowly.  This  light  is  generally  known  as  the  "  Drummond  Light,"  from  the 
name  of  an  English  engineer,  who  first  used  it  for  signalizing  at  great  dis- 
tances ;  it  is  also  often  termed  the  "  lime  light" 

The  distances  at  which  this  light  may  be  seen  when  its  rays  are  concen- 
trated by  a  parabolic  mirror,  are  very  great  In  one  instance,  during  the 
prosecution  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  seen  by 
observers  stationed  upon  a  mountain  peak,  at  a  distance  of  108  miles,  during 
daylight. 

The  combmation  of  hydrogen  with  other  bodies  is  not  attended  with  the 
development  of  light  and  heat,  with  the  exception  of  oxygen  and  chlorine^ 
two  of  the  most  highly  electro-negative  of  all  known  substances. 

302.  The  Chemical  Characteristics  of  Hydrogen  ally 
it  very  closely  with  the  metals — ^particularly  with  zinc  and  copper — and  there 
are  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  is  itself  a  metal,  exceedingly  volatile, 
and  sustaining  in  this  respect  the  same  relation  to  mercury,  that  mercury 
does  to  platinum.  The  &ct  that  it  is  wanting  in  luster,  hardness,  and  bril- 
liancy— qualities  which  are  popularly  considered  as  essential  attributes  of  the 
metals — is  no  argument  against  this  supposition,  inasmuch  as  mercury,  when 
vaporized  through  heat,  is  as  transparent  and  colorless  as  hydrogen  itself 
The  vapor  of  mercury  and  of  other  volatile  metals  is  also,  like  hydrogen,  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity.  Yet  mercury,  in  the  state  of  vapor,  is 
no  less  a  metal  than  in  its  ordinary  condition. 

Although  hydrogen  is  the  lightest  and  the  most  attenuated  substance  in 
nature,  and  combines  in  the  smallest  proportional  quantity  of  all  the  elements, 
its  active  power,  considered  in  relation  to  its  combining  weight,  is  very  great 
Thus,  it  combines  with  chlorine  in  the  ratio  of  1  part  by  weight  to  36 ;  with 
bromine  1  to  80 ;  and  with  iodine  as  1  to  125 ;  yet  in  each  case  it  abun- 
dantly satisfies  the  combining  affinities  of  the  other  elements,  generates  by 
its  union  powerful  and  not  easily  decomposed  acids,  and  in  every  other  re- 
spect manifests  an  equality  of  force.  This  circumstance  of  so  much  power 
existing  in  connection  with  so  little  ponderable  matter,  is,  regarded  by  Pro- 
fessor Faraday,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  hydrogen. 

303.  Compounds  of  Hydrogen  with  Oxygen.— But  two 

compounds  of  hydrogen  with  oxygen  are  certainly  known  to 
exist* — the  protoxyd  of  hydrogen,  or  water,  whose  chem- 

•  According  to  Bome  anthorities,  there  Is  a  third  componnd — ^the  suboxyd  of  hydrogen 
— formed  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  water. 

Questions. — To  what  distance  is  this  light  visible  ?  Are  the  combinations  of  hydroge^i 
generally  accompanied  by  evolutions  of  light  and  heat?  Wliat  is  said  of  the  nature  of 
hydrogen  ?  What,  according  to  Faraday,  is  one  the  most  remarkable  charaetexiitics  of 
hydrogen  ?    What  compounds  does  hydrogen  form  with  oxygen  ? 
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ical  Bymbol  is  HO,  and  the  peroxyd  or  binoxyd,  whose 
symbol  is  HOj.  Water  is  the  only  natural  combination  ; 
the  binoxyd  being  an  artificial  preparation. 

304.  W  a  t  e  r  is  the  most  important^  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  chemical  compounds.  It  is  the  most  abundant  substance  ex- 
isting in  a  separate  condition  upon  the  &ce  of  the  earth,  and  covers  to  an 
unknown  depth  three  fourths  of  its  sur&ce.  Water  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  nearly  all  organized  matter,  and  of  every  structure  that  pos- 
sesses corporeal  vitality,  it  is  an  essential  element* 

305.  Composition  of  Wate  r.— Water,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  or 
by  weight,  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  1  of  hydrogen.  The  composition  of  water 
by  measure  and  by  weight,  upon  which,  as  a  basis,  the  whole  theory  of  atomic 
constitution  and  the  doctrine  of  equivalent  proportions  rests,  may  be  proved 
by  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  both  by  analysis  and  by  synthesis. 

By  analysis,  by  decomposing  water  by  the  galvanic  current  (§  242,  p.  148), 
and  by  passing  the  vapor  of  water  over  red  hot  iron  (§  293).  By  synthe- 
sia^  by  uniting  the  two  gases  in  proper  proportions  by  combustion — ^by  the 
action  of  spongy  platinum — by  the  electric  spark — and  by  passing  a  current 
of  hydrogen  over  oxyd  of  copper,  heated  to  bright  redness. 

The  most  reliable  synthetical  process  is  that  last  indicated.  The  hydrogen 
passing  over  the  heated  metallic  oxyd,  combines  with  its  oxygen  and  forms 
water,  which  passes  off  as  steam — the  copper  being  left  in  a  metallic  state, 
the  steam  collected  and  condensed  gives  the  weight  of  the  water  formed ;  the 
loss  in  weight  which  the  metallic  oxyd  experiences  gives  the  weight  of  the 
oxygen  which  has  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  water ;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two,  gives  the  weight  of  the  hy-  Fig.  104. 
drogen  contained  in  the  water. 

Eadiometer . — ^An  apparatus  by  which  a  mixture 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  can  be  exploded  by  the  electric 
spark,  and  the  resulting  product  collected  and  examined, 
is  termed  an  Eudiometer.  It  consists  of  a  graduated 
glass  tube  usually  placed  over  mercury,  and  so  arranged 
that  an  electric  spark  can  be  passed  into  its  interior.  (See 
Rg.  104.)  When  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  ex-  i 
ploded  in  such  &  tube  over  mercury,  a  vacuum  is  formed 

*  A  man  of  154  lbs.  weight  is  mado  up  of  116  lbs.  of  water  and  only  88  lbs.  of  dry 
matter:  yet  ihiB  proportion  of  water  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  amount  that  enters 
into  the  eoonomy  of  certain  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals.  Of  that  class  of  sea-animals 
Icnoirn  as  the  medusn,  for  example,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  99-lOOths  of  their  whole 
Btrnctore  by  weight  consists  of  water.  They  have,  therefore,  not  inaptly  been  termed 
'•living  forms  of  water." 

QmnosB. — ^Wfaftt  is  said  of  water  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  water  by  measure  and 
WB^htf  How  is  the  composition  of  water  proved  by  analysis  f  How  by  synthesis  f 
^^t  is  the  most  reliable  synthetical  method,  and  how  is  the  composition  of  water  calca- 
Uted  from  the  result*  obtained  7   What  is  an  eadiometer  ? 
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by  reaaon  of  their  union  and  condensation,  and  the  mercury  rises  to  fill  it 
If  the  gases  are  mingled  in  the  exact  proportion  to  form  water,  the  com- 
bination will  be  complete,  and  both  will  disappear  entirely.  I^  however, 
one  of  the  two  elements  is  in  excess,  a  gaseous  residuum  will  remain.  Thus, 
suppose  we  introduce  into  the  eudiometer  100  measures  of  hydrogen  and 
•76  of  oxygen,  we  shall  find  after  combustion  25  of  oxygen  remaining,  but 
none  of  hydrogen.  Therefore,  100  of  hydrogen  have  combined  with  50  of 
oxygen,  or  the  union  has  taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  2  volumes  to  1. 
The  graduations  marked  on  the  eudiometer  tube  enable  us  to  proportion 
the  quantities  of  the  gases  to  be  introduced,  and  also  to  estimate  by  the 
space  unoccupied  the  volume  of  the  residuum  remaining  after  the  combmation. 

306.  History . — ^The  history  of  water  constitutes  one  of  the  most  inter- 
estmg  portions  of  the  whole  record  of  physical  philosophy.  The  old  Greek 
philosopher  Thales,  in  the  earliest  dawn  of  scientific  speculation,  taught  that 
water  was  the  "  first  and  fontal"  element  of  all  material  things — the  earliest 
created  substance.  At  a  subsequent  period,  it  was  considered  to  be  one  of 
four  primal  elements;  earth,  air,  and  fire  being  the  other  three.  This  view 
of  the  elementary  character  of  water  remained  unquestioned  until  nearly  the 
dose  of  the  18th  century,  or  about  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
Von  Helmont,  a  contemporary  of  Gralileo,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tific men  of  his  day,  maintained  the  doctrine  that  water  was  convertible  into 
earth,  and  the  following  experimental  results  were  appealed  to  as  afibrding 
indisputable  evidence  of  the  fact,  viz.,  that  a  tree  when  transferred  from  earth 
to  water  continues  to  develop  itself  and  derive  solid  constituents  from  the 
liquid;  and  that  when  water  was  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  vessel,  an 
earthy  residuum  always  remained.  The  inference  from  these  experiments  was 
not,  however,  that  water  was  a  compound  body,  but  rather  that  it  possessed 
a  generative  character,  and  produced  all  the  elements  necessary  for  vegetable 
existence.* 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  1704,  hi  the  course  of  his  optical  researches,  remarked 
that  water  and  the  diamond  both  refracted  light  in  the  same  way  as  sub- 
stances of  a  highly  inflammable  character.    He  in  consequence  predicted  the 


*  It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  componnd  character  of  water  shoald  have  remained 
so  long  undetected  hy  tiie  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans,  who  carried  some  branches 
of  economical  chemistry  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  or  in  later  times,  by  the  Arabian 
chemists,  or  the  medieval  alchemists.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  phenomena  of  yegetatioo, 
and  of  animal  life,  if  they  had  been  watched  with  attention,  -would  have  shown  that  the 
elementary  character  of  water  was  a  most  questionable  doctrine.  "  Not  a  weed  ever  grew 
but  what  was  possessed  of  the  secret  of  its  composite  nature ;  not  an  animalcule  ever  lived 
but  daily  decomposed  and  changed  the  '  indivisible'  into  its  own  structure.  No  one,  how- 
ever, understood  their  language,  or  tried  to  interpret  it,  and  hieroglyphics  which  seem  to 
us  pictures  which  tell  their  own  story,  revealed  nothing  to  those  who  had  already  decided 
that  they  had  no  meaning." 

Questions How  may  the  composition  of  water  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the  eu- 
diometer? What  opinions  were  formerly  entertained  respecting  the  nature  of  water? 
What  doctrine  respecting  water  was  advanced  by  Von  Helmont  ?  Upon  what  did  he  base 
his  conclusions ?    What  facts  were  ascerttdned  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton? 
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fhtare  coinbtistion  of  the  diamond,  and  it  is  inferred  that  he  anticipated,  in 
a  like  manner,  the  oombustibilily  of  one  of  the  elements  of  water. 

Three  quarters  of  a  century  after  this,  Lavoisier  devised  and  carried  out 
an  experiment  which  is  regarded  as  the  conmiencement  of  the  modem  sys- 
tem of  chemistry.  He  doubted  the  conclusions  of  Yon  Helmonl^  "and  he 
asked  nature  if  water  could  or  could  not  be  turned  into  stone,  and  asked  in 
such  a  way  that  she  granted  an  intelligible  and  unmistakable  answer.  Ho 
took  an  alembic,  which  may  be  described  as  an  air-tight  still  or  retort,  in  which 
the  condensed  steam  or  distilled  liquor  always  flows  back  into  the  boiler — 
weighed  it — ^put  an  ascertained  quantity  of  water  in  it — ^made  it  air-tight — 
and  set  the  water  boiling ;  the  steam  or  distilled  liquor  rising,  became  con- 
densed, and  continually  trickled  back  through  the  tubular  arms  of  the  alem- 
bic into  the  original  vessel.  This  arrangement  was  kept  boiling  for  one 
hundred  and  one  days  and  nights.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  the  whole  ap- 
paratus had  lofit  no  weight;  the  alembic,  however,  had  lost  17  grains,  but 
the  water  had  gained  weight,  and  was  muddy  with  earthy  particles.  When 
this  muddied  water  was  evaporated  to  dryness,  there  remained  20  grains  of 
earth,  17  of  which  had  clearly  been  worn  out  of  the  substance  of  the  vessel ; 
but  where  had  the  other  3  come  from  ?  Lavoisier  at  first  assigned  them  to 
the  incidental  errors  of  the  experiment,'  but  it  was  afterward  shown  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  water  itself— from  the  saline  and  organic  matter 
which  it  held  in  solution.  Thus  the  earth,  which  Yon  Helmont  traced  to 
the  transformation  of  water,  was  discovered  to  have  come  from  the  earthy 
vessel  in  which  the  water  had  been  continuously  boiled.  Scheele,  an  eminent 
Swedish  chemist,  followed  up  the  experiment,  by  anal3rzing  the  earth  pro- 
duced, and  proved  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  material  of  the  apparatus. 

"  The  notable  circumstance  in  this  experiment  is  the  use  of  the  balance. 
Until  this  weighing  of  the  alembic  the  balance  had  not  been  used  in  chem? 
istry  as  an  implement  of  research.  Quality  and  not  quantity  was  only  re- 
garded. But  when  Lavoisier  ordered  a  balance  with  a  view  to  its  employ- 
ment in  research,  the  fate  of  old  theories  was  sealed.  The  very  thought  of 
the  balance  impUed  the  perception,  by  him  that  thought  of  it,  of  the  central 
idea  of  all  positive  chemistry,  namely,  that  every  chemical  operation  ends  in 
an  equation ;  and  that  if  100  grains,  ounces,  or  pounds  of  any  substance 
whatsoever  are  burned,  distilled,  or  in  any  way  altered  by  a  chemical  process, 
then  100  pounds,  ounces,  or  grains  of  material  must  be  accounted  for  after  the 
operation,  for  nothing  is  ever  lost." — Brewster. 

A  few  years  after  this  experiment  of  Lavoisier,  oxygen  was  discovered, 
and  hydrogen  first  correctly  described  by  Cavendish.  Subsequently  the  com- 
position of  water  was  discovered  almost  simultaneously  by  James  "Watt,  the 
inventor  of  the  steam-engine,  by  Cavendish,  and  by  Lavoisier ;  the  first  two 
by  burning  hydrogen  in  oxygen,  and  the  last  by  decomposing  the  vapor  of 
water. 

QuzsnoNB.— What  experiment  was  instituted  by  Lavoisier  ?  What  were  the  results  of 
tbii  experiment  1  What  was  the  most  noticeable  circumstance  attending  this  experiment  t 
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307.  Propertie s •— The  physical  jffopotieB  of  water  are  ao  well 
known,  and  have  been  diacosaed  to  such  an  extent  in  the  preceding  depart- 
ments of  this  work,  tiiat  no  lengthened  description  is  necessary  in  tiie  present 
connection. 

In  its  ardinary  condition  as  a  liquid,  and  free  from  admixture,  water  is  col- 
orless, tranq;)arent,  inodorous,  and  tasteless ;  it  boils  at  212^  F.,  freezes  at 
320  Y^  and  evaporates  at  all  temperatures.  It  is  815  times  heavier  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  air. 

308.  Coloration  ofWater  .—The  peculiar  colors  which  large  bodies 
of  water  assume  have  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  The  color  of  the 
ocean  "  on  soundings"  is  generally  of  a  greenish  hue ;  but  off  soundings  it  ap- 
pears blue.  It  is  maintained  by  some  authorities  that  the  blue  tint  of  the 
ocean  is  only  apparent,  and  is  owing  to  a  reflection  of  the  most  refrangible 
of  the  rays  of  solar  light  (the  blue)  in  greater  proportion  than  those  which  are 
less  so.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  attributed  the  blue  color  of  the  ocean  to  an 
admixture  of  iodine,  and  others  have  referred  the  very  remarkable  bright  blue 
color  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  presence  of  salts  of  copper;  but  although 
iodine  exists  in  combination  in  all  sea-water,  and  copper  has  been  fi>und  in 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  quantities  present  do  not  iq^)ear  to  be 
sufficient  to  produce  any  perceptible  txdoration.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  which  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year  is  sufficientiy  intense  to 
justify  the  appellation  bestowed  upon  this  body  of  water,  has  been  proved  to 
be  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  microscopic  plants. 

309.  Transparency  of  the  Sea  .—The  transparency  of  the  sea 
varies  with  the  temperature.  The  maximum  of  visibility  under  water,  under 
the  most  fitvorable  circumstances  does  not  exceed  26  fathonis,  or  150  feet 

310.  Purity  of  Water. — In  nature,  water  is  never  found 
perfectly  pure. 

Rain-water  collected  m  the  country  after  a  long  continuance  of  wet  weather 
is  the  purest  natural  water,  but  even  this  always  contains  atmospheric  air, 
and  the  gases  floating  about  in  it,  to  the  extent  of  about  2^  cubic  inches  of 
air  in  100  of  water.  After  rain-water,  in  the  order  of  purity,  comes  river- 
water  ;  next  the  water  of  lakes  and  ponds ;  next  ordinary  spring  waters ;  and 
then  the  waters  of  mineral  springs.  Succeeding  these  are  the  waters  of  great 
arms  of  the  ocean  into  which  large  rivers  discharge  their  volumes,  as  the 
Black  Sea^  the  water  of  which  is  only  brackish ;  then  the  waters  of  the  main 
ocean ;  then  those  of  the  Mediterranean  and  other  inland  seas ;  and  last  of 
all,  the  waters  of  those  lakes  which  have  no  outiets,  as  the  Dead  Sea,  Cas- 
pian, Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  etc. 

311.  Spring   Waters . — Spring  water,  although  it  may  be  perfectly 

QuEsnoMB. — What  are  the  physical  properties  of  water?  How  much  heavier  than  air 
is  water?  To  what  has  the  coloration  of  hodies  of  water  been  ascribed  f  What  is  said 
of  the  transparency  of  the  ocean  ?  Is  water  found  pure  in  nature  ?  What  is  the  purest 
natural  water  ?  What  is  the  relative  purity  of  different  waters  ?  What  is  said  of  qiring- 
WMters? 
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trsD^Mient,  always  oontainB  more  or  less  of  mineral  matter  dissolTed  in  it 
The  oatore  of  these  substances  will  of  coarse  vaiy  with  the  character  of  the 
soil  through  which  the  water  percolates.  The  most  usual  impurities  are  car- 
bonate of  lime,  common  salt,  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum),  sulphate  and  carbon- 
ate of  magnesia^  and  compounds  of  iron.  Most  spring  waters  also  oontam  a 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

312.  Mineral  Springs.— When  tiie  waters  of  springs  retain  in  so- 
latioQ  80  large  a  proportion  of  mineral  matter  as  to  give  them  a  decided  taste, 
they  are  termed  mineral  waters,  and  are  usually  reputed  to  hare  some  medi- 
dual  quality,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  m  solution.  I 

Waters  ^^ch  contean  iron  in  quantity  sufficient  to  impart  to  them  an  inky 
taste  are  termed  chti-lyye^cae;  the  iron  exists  in  the  water  most  fiiequently 
in  the  state  of  carbonate,  dissolved  in  carbonic  add,  and  rarely  in  a  propor- 
tbn  exceeding  one  grain  in  a  pound  of  water. 

Waters  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  are  termed  8ulp?ntrouSj 
(St  stdphwreUed ;  they  may  be  readily  recognized  by  their  nauseous  taste  and 
odor.  Remarkable  springs  of  this  character  exist  at  Sharon,  New  York,  and 
also  in  Virginia. 

313.  8  a  1  i  n  e  Springs . — Springs  whose  waters  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  earthy  or  alkaline  salts,  are  called  8aMn&,  although  this  term  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  particularly  designate  springs  containing  common  salt 

In  some  springs  carbonic  acid  is  very  abundant,  and  imparts  to  the  water 
an  effervescent,  sparkling  character,  like  that  noticed  in  the  "  Seltzer"  and 
"Saratoga"  waters. 

311  Thermal  Spring  s. — Many  mineral  springs  are  of  a  temperature 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  where  they  make 
their  appearance,  and  not  unfrequently  discharge  boiling  water.  The  major- 
ity of  hoc  springs  occur  either  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  or  they  rise  from 
great  depths  in  rocks  of  the  oldest  geological  periods.  With  few  exceptions, 
they  discharge  at  all  times  the  same  quantity  of  water,  and  their  temperature 
'  and  chemical  constituents  remain  constant.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
the  temperature  of  some  hot  springs  has  not  diminished  for  upward  of  a  thou- 
sand years. 

315.  River-wateris  less  fitted  for  drinking  purposes  than  spring- 
vater,  although  it  often  contains  a  smaller  amount  of  dissolved  salts.  But 
rirer-water  usually  holds  in  solution  or  Suspension  large  quantities  of  or- 
ganic matter  of  v^etable  origin,  derived  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  country 
(irained  by  the  stream.  If  the  sewerage  of  large  towns  situated  on  its  banks 
^  allowed  to  pass  into  the  stream,  it  is  of  course  less  fit  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 

Water,  however,  which  is  contaminated  with  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 

QmtBTiOKB.— When  are  "waterB  termed  mineral  ?  What  are  chalybeate  waters  ?  What 
we  Balphnrons,  or  salphuretted  waters  ?  •  How  may  they  be  recognized  ?  What  are 
kliae  springs r  What  gives  to  Saratoga  and  Seltser  waters  their  sparkle?  What  are 
^^xinnal  springs?  In  what  localities  are  they  generally  found?  What  is  said  of  river- 
ntar?   Can  water  purify  itself  r 
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is  endowed  with  a  self-purifying  power  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  actioa 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  generates  a  species  of  fermentation,  whereby  the  or- 
ganic matters  contained  in  the  water  become  oxydated,  deprived  of  both  color 
and  odor,  and  precipitated  in  part  as  sediment  The  water  of  the  river  Thames, 
contaminated  with  the  sewerage  of  London,  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
this  fact  Taken  on  board  ships,  it  is  at  first  nauseous^  but  after  standing  in 
casks  for  a  few  dajB,  it  becomes  sweet  and  wholesoma 

316.  Sea-waters . — ^The  most  abundant  substance  in  sea-water  is  com- 
mon salt;  next  the  chloride  of  magnesium  and  the  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
which  compounds  give  to  the  water  its  saline,  bitter  taste ;  then  salts  of  cal- 
cium, potassium,  witli  traces  of  iron,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine,  silver,  and  some 
other  of  the  metals.  The  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  varies  slightly  in  dif- 
ferent locations.  The  waters  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  Black  Sea  are  less 
salt  than  the  average^  while  thos»  of  the  Mediterranean  and  some  i>ortions 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  more  so.  The  whole  amount  of  mineral  constitu- 
ents in  the  waters  of  the  main  ocean  ranges  from  3^  to  4  i>er  cent 

Tlie  soluble  earthy  matters  washed  fix)m  the  land  by  rains  into  the  rivers, 
and  by  them  carried  into  the  ocean,  remam  there,  rince  pure  water  alone 
evaporates  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  quantity  of  saline  matter, 
therefore,  in  the  ocean  is  continually  accumulating.  It  is  an  eiror  to  attrib- 
ute the  saltness  of  the  sea  to  the  presence  of  vast  beds  of  mineral  salt;  but 
the  sea  undoubtedly  owes  all  its  salts  to  washings  from  ihe  land.  The 
streams  that  have  flowed  into  it  for  ages  have  been  constantly  adding  to 
the  quantity,  until  it  has  acquired  its  present  briny  and  bitter  condition. 
The'  evidence  on  this  point  is  most  conclusive ;  the  saline  condition  of  sea- 
water  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  that  of  all  ordinary  lakes,  rivers,  and  springs. 
These  all  contain  more  or  less  of  the  muieral  constituents  of  sea-water,  but 
as  their  waters  are  continually  changing  and  flowing  into  the  sea,  the  salts 
in  them  do  not  accumulate. 

Again,  eveiy  lake  mto  which  rivers  flow,  and  firom  which  there  is  no  out- 
let except  by  evaporation,  is  a  salt  lake ;  and  it  is  extremely  curious  to  ob- 
serve that  this  condition  disappears  when  an  artificial  outlet  is  provided. 
Examples  of  such  lakes  are  the  Dead  Sea^  the  Caspian,  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  the  saltness  of  all  of  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  waters  of  the  ocean  contain  from  2  to 
3,000  grains  of  saline  matter  in  thd  gallon  (70,000  grains) ;  those  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  some  places,  11,000  grains,  and  those  of  .the  Salt  Lake  of  Utah 
22,000  grains,  or  nearly  one  third  of  their  whole  weight  In  some  instances^ 
even  this  last  proportion  is  exceeded. 

317.  Relative  Fitness  of  Waters  for  Use.— Any  water 
which  contains  less  than  15  grains  of  ordinary  mineral  matter  in  a  gallon  is 
considered  as  comparatively  pure,  and  may  be  employed  for  all  domestic 


QuxsTioxs.— What  is  an  illastration  of  this  fact  ?  What  are  the  mineral  constltaeiits 
of  8ca-watcr?  Why  is  the  sea  salt?  What  proof  is  there  respecting  the  origin  of  aalt 
in  the  ocean  ?    What  iu  said  of  the  rcUtive  fitness  of  waters  for  use  t 
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porposes,  provided  it  does  not  contain  too  large  a  proportion  of  organic 
matter.  Water,  of  which  a  gallon  contains  60  grains  of  ordinary  mineral 
matters,  may  be  still  good  for  drinking,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  cooking  vege- 
tables or  washing  linen  when  it  contains  8  grains  to  the  gallon  of  either 
lime  or  magnesia.  Waters  which  contain  6  grams  of  organic  matter  to  the 
gallon  are  not  fit  for  any  domestic  use ;  if  this  limit  is  exceeded,  they  act 
disastrously  upon,  the  animal  economy,  and  may  occasion  dysentery  and  va- 
rious other  maladies.  The  presence  of  magnesia  in  considerable  quantity  in 
drinkable  waters  is  undoubtedly  injurious ;  the  use  of  such  waters  in  Swit- 
zerland is  supposed  to  give  rise  to  the  frightful  diseases  known  as  **  goitre" 
and  "  cretinism."*  The  disagreeable,  earthy  taste  of  certain  well-waters,  in 
most  cases,  arises  from  the  presence  of  alumina,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic 
add. 

One  of  the  purest  natural  waters  ever  examined  is  that  of  the  river  Loka^ 
in  the  north  of  Sweden,  which  flows  mainly  over  granitic  rocks,  upon  which 
water  produces  little  impression.  It  contains  only  l-20th  of  a  grain  (0*0566) 
of  solid  mineral  matter  per  galbn.  Such  instances,  however,  are  very  rare ; 
but  water  containing  as  httle  as  4  or  5  grains  of  solid  matter  to  the  gallon  are 
not  unfrequent  The  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  water  is  always  greatest 
in  summer,  and  disappears  for  the  most  part  when  the  temperature  of  the 
water  sinks  to  the  freezing-point.  Water,  by  filtration  through  finely  pow- 
dered charcoal,  may  be  almost  entirely  deprived  of  organic  impurities. 

318.  Hard  and  Soft  Waters. — ^Water  is  familiarly  spoken  of  as 
heard  or  sofij  according  to  its  action  on  soap.  Those  waters  which  contain 
compomids  of  lime  or  magnesia  occasion  a  curdling  of  the  soap,  as  these  earths 
produce  with  the  fat  of  the  soap  a  substance  which  is  not  soluble  in  water. 
Soft  waters  do  not  contain  these  earths,  and  dissolve  the  soap  without  diffi- 
culty. Many  bard  waters  become  softer  by  boiling,  in  which  case  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  holds  the  lime  and  magnesia  for  the  most  part  in  solution,  is 
expelled  by  heat,  and  the  mineral  substances  are  deposited  upon  the  interior 
of  the  boiler,  causing  a  "fur"  "scale,"  or  incrustation. 

Soft  water,  or  that  which  is  free  from  dissolved  mineral 
matter,  possesses  a  greater  solvent  power  than  Jiard  water ; 
therefore  it  is  most  suitable  for  washing  and  for  the  prep- 
aration of  solutions.  In  culinary  operations,  where  the 
object  is  mainly  to  soften  the  texture  of  animal  or  veget- 
able substances,  or  to  extract  from  them  and  present  in  a 


*  Goitre  is  a  swelliiig  of  the  glands  of  the  neck,  and  cretinism  is  a  variety  of  idiotey. 

QumnoKB. — ^How  mnch  organic  matter  in  water  will  render  it  nnsnitable  for  use  ? 
What  effect  is  magnesia  supposed  to  have  in  water?  What  in  general  is  the  cause  of  the 
earthy  taste  of  certain  waters  ?  How  does  the  organic  matter  contained  in  waters  vary? 
When  are  waters  said  to  be  hard,  or  soft?  What  occasions  the  incrustation,  or  scale, 
ii!>on  the  interior  of  boilers  ?  What  is  said  of  the  solvent  action  of  hai'd  and  soft  waters  ? 
What  of  their  respective  application  for  calinary  operations? 
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liquid  form  some  valuable  constituent,  as  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  soups,  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  soft  water  is  the  best.  In 
other  instances,  in  which  it  is  desired  to  cook  a  substance, 
and  not  to  dissolve  it  or  extract  its  juice,  hard  water  is 
preferable.  To  prevent  the  over-dissolving  action  of  soft 
water  in  cooking,  salt  is  frequently  added,  which  hardens 
it.* 

319.  Much  speculation  has  been  occasioned  by  the  circamstanoe  that  fresh 
water  can  generally  be  obtained  by  excavating  for  a  few  feet  or  inches  on  low 
sandy  beaches,  or  islands  in  dose  proximity  to  the  sea,  and  also  by  the  oc- 
currence, on  many  of  the  low  coral  islands  of  the  Pacific,  of  fresh  water  springs 
which  ebb  with  tiie  tide.  The  explanation  of  these  &cts  seems  to  be,  that 
the  fresh  waters  are  derived  from  rains,  and  being  lighter  than  the  salt  water 
of  the  ocean,  remain  suspended  in  the  sands,  resting  upon  the  denser  water 
beneath.  They  consequently  rise  and  faU  with  the  motion  qf  the  tides.  It  is 
also  true  that  the  water  of  the  ocean,  by  filtration  through  sand,  is  deprived 
in  part  of  its  saline  constituents. 

320.  All  ordinary  water  contains  in  solution  air,  and  generally  a  portion  of 
carbonic  add  gas.  The  quantity  of  these  gases  absorbed  by  water  varies 
with  its  temperature,  and  also  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere— cold 
water  dissolving  and  retaining  a  larger  quantity  than  warm  or  tepid  water. 
When  cold  waters  from  springs  or  fountains  are  exposed  to  warm  air,  they 
become  elevated  in  temperature,  and  the  gases  contained  in  them  escape,  ren- 
dering the  water  flat  and  insipid.  The  principal  agent  in  imparting  a  sparkle 
and  freshness  to  water  is  atmospheric  air,  and  not  carbonic  add  gas,  as  is 
often  supposed  and  taught. 

Air  and  other  gases  existing  in  water  may  be  expelled  from  it  by  raising 
the  water  to  a  boilmg  temperature,  or  by  removing  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  presence  of  air  in  water  may  be  beautifully  illustrated 
by  placing  a  vessel  of  spring- water  beneath  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump 


*  **  These  facts  explain  why  it  is  impossible  to  correct  and  reptore  the  flavor  in  veget- 
ables that  have  been  boiled  in  soft  water  by  afterward  salting  them.  It  la  also  well 
known  that  peas  and  beans  do  not  boil  soft  in  hard  water.  This  is  owing  to  the  effect 
which  lime  exerts  in  hardening  or  coagulating  a  pecniiar  substance  C*  casein**),  which 
abounds  in  these  seeds.  Onions  famish  a  good  example  of  the  influence  of  qualUy  in 
water.  If  boiled  in  pure  soft  water,  they  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  taste ;  though 
when  cooked  in  salted  water,  they  possess,  in  addition  to  the  pleasant  saline  taste,  a  pe4 
culiar  sweetness  and  a  strong  aroma ;  and  they  also  contain  more  soluble  matter  thai^ 
when  cooked  in  pure  water.  The  salt  hinders  the  solution  emd  evaporation  of  the  soluble 
and  flavoring  principles." -^Fouman*  8  Household,  Science, 


QiTEBTiONS. — How  Is  the  presence  of  fresh  water  in  close  proximity  to  the  sea  accounted 
for?  What  is  said  of  the  presence  of  air  in  water?  Why  are  waters  which  have  been 
heated  flat  and  insipid  ?  How  may  air  and  the  gases  contained  in' water  be  expelled  from 
it  ?    How  may  the  presence  of  air  in  water  be  demonstrated  ? 
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(Fig.  105]^  and  graduaDj  exhausting  the  air.    As  the  exhans*      Fio.  105. 
tion  proceeds,  the  dissolved  air  escapes  so  rapidlj  as  to  oc- 
casion the  appearance  of  ebullition. 

Fishes  and  other  marine  animals  are  dependent  upon  the  air 
which  water  contains  for  their  req)iFation  and  existenca  If 
we  place  a  fish  in  water  which  has  been  entirely  deprived  of 
air,  it  is  almost  immediately  suffocated.  This  fact  can,  if 
desired,  be  demonstrated  with  the  aid  of  an  air-pump.  The  i 
quantity  of  air  retained  by  water,  at  an  altitude  of  6,000  or 
8,000  feet,  owing  to  a  reduced  atmospheric  pressure,  is  two-thirds  less  than 
the  usual  proportion.  Hence  it  is  that  fishes  can  not  live  in  high  mountain 
lakes—the  amount  of  air  contained  in  the  waters  being  inadequate  fi>r  their 
respiiatibn. 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  demgn  on  the  part  of  Providence  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  marine  animals,  which  extract  the  oxygen  they  require  for  the  sup- 
port of  life  from  the  water  in  which  they  live,  would  appear  to  be  found  in  the 
drcomstance  that  water  absorbs  oxygen  and  nitrogen — the  constituents  of  air 
—in  proportions  different  fix)m  those  existing  in  the  atmosphere.  Thus,  ordinary 
air  contains  about  21  per  cent  of  oxygen,  but  air  which  exists  in  water  con- 
tains from  30  to  33  per  cent  Marine  animals,  therefore,  can  obtain  more 
easily  the  necessary  supply  of  oxygen  from  air  which  contains  one-third  of 
this  gas,  than  from  air  containing  but  one-fifth. 

It  has  also  been  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Hayes,  that  the  water  of  the 
ocean  contains  more  oxygen  near  its  surfoce  than  at  a  depth  of  one  or  two 
hundred  feet  This  fact  has  probably  some  coimectlon  with  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  animal  life  at  great  depths. 

When  water  is  in  contact  with  an  atmosphere  of  mixed  gases,  it  dissolves 
of  each  a  quantity  precisely  equal  to  that  which  it  would  have  dissolved  if  in 
contact  with  an  atmosphere  of  this  gas  alone. 

Ahsolately  pure  water  can  only  be  obtained  by  repeated  distillations  in 
dean  vessels  of  hard  glass. 

321.  Solvent  Properties  of  Water.— The  solvent  prop- 
erties of  water  far  exceed  those  of  any  known  liquid. 

Host  bodies  are  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  the  solubility  in- 
creasing with  the  temperature.  Among  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  may 
be  mentioned  common  salt,  the  solubihty  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  at  all 
temperatures,  and  lime,  which  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

322.  Chemieal  Properties  of  Water.— Water  is  the 
perfection  of  a  neutral  substance^  and  enters  into  combi- 


QuxsnoNs.— What  relation  does  air  in  water  sustain  to  animal  life?  What  are  illas* 
tntiooB?  What  peculiarity  characterizes  the  air  contained  in  water  ?  What  is  the  con- 
dition of  air  at  the  snrfoce  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ?  In  what  manner  does  water 
Abcorb  different  gases  ?  How  may  absolutely  pure  water  be  obtained  ?  What  is  said  of 
Uie  solvent  action  of  water  ia  general  ?    What  of  the  chemical  properties  of  water  f 

10 
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nation  most  extensively  witt  acids,  bases,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  salts,  and,  in  short,  with  most  bodies 
which  contain  oxygen. 

A  compound  of  water,  in  definite  proportions  with  some 
other  substance,  is  termed  a  hydrate  ;  and  a  body  entirely 
free  from  water  in  combination  is  said  to  be  anhydrous. 

When  a  salt  simply  dissolves  in  water,  the  act  of  solution  is  uniformly  at- 
tended with  the  production  of  cold ;  but  when  water*  chemically  combines 
with  a  salt,  or  forms  a  definite  hydrate,  the  formation  is  always  attended  with 
heat ;  this  drcimistance  indicates  an  essential  difference  between  solution  in 
water  and  chemical  combination  with  water. 

"  Slacked  lime"  is  a  familiar  example  of  a  hydrate.  When  water  is  added 
to  quick  lime,  it  rapidly  combines  with  it,  producing  great  heat,  and  a  chem- 
ical compound  results,  which  is  a  "hydrate  of  lime."  When  water  unites 
with  potaah  and  soda  under  the  same  circumstances  the  chemical  union  be- 
tween the  two  substances  is  so  strong,  that  no  amount  of  heat  alone  is  sufficient 
to  separate  them.  So  also  when  an  acid  has  once  been  allowed  to  combine 
with  water  the  entire  separation  of  the  two  is  seldom  practicable,  unless  some 
base,  for  which  the  acid  has  a  greater  affinity  than  for  water,  be  presented  j 
in  such  a  case  the  base  displaces  the  water,  and  its  expulsion  by  heat  is  then 
easily  effected.  For  example,  suppose  that  sulphuric  acid  has  been  freely 
diluted  with  water:  upon  the  application  of  heat,  the  water  at  first  passea 
off  readily,  leaving  the  less  volatile  acid  behind.  By  degrees,  however,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  increase  the  temperature  in  order  to  continue  the  dis- 
tillation of  the  water,  and  at  last  the  acid  begins  to  evaporate  also,  and  finally 
no  further  separation  can  be  effected,  as  when  the  temperature  rises  to  about 
620®  F.,  both  water  and  acid  distil  over  together.  It  is  found  on  analyzmg 
the  water  when  it  has  reached  this  point,  that  the  liquid  contains  one  equiv- 
alent of  acid  and  one  of  water,  its  composition  being  represented  by  the  sym- 
bols SOg,  HO.  If  to  this  concentrated  acid  an  equivalent  of  potash  be  added, 
the  water  is  easily  expelled,  and  an  equivalent  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of 
potash  (KG,  SO3)  remains.  Water,  when  it  thus  supplies  the  place  of  a  base 
in  combination  with  acids,  is  called  basic  water. 

323.  Peroxyd,  or  Binoxyd  of  Hydrogen,  sometimes 
called  oxygenated  water,  was  discovered  by  Thenard,  iu 
1818.  It  contains  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  water,  and  is 
a  body  characterized  by  most  remarkable  properties. 

*  For  explanation  of  water,  of  crystallization,  deliquescence,  efflorescence,  etc.,  see  §§ 
64,  65,  66,  6T,  pp.  43,  49. 

QuESTioiTB. — ^What  is  a  hydrate?  When  is  a  body  said  to  be  anhydrous  f  What  fact 
illustrates  the  difference  between  a  solution  in,  and  a  combination  with,  water  ?  What 
are  illustrations  of  water  in  combination  ?  When  is  water  said  to  be  basic  ?  What  ia 
said  of  the  second  oxyd  of  hydrogen? 
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It  is  fonned  by  decomposing  peroxyd  of  barium  by  Bulphnric  or  hydroflu" 
one  addB.    The  i)roces£S  however,  is  most  difficult  and  complicated, 

Peroxyd  of  Hydrogen  is  a  syrupy  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*45,  transparent^ 
colorless,  and  almost  inodorous,  but  possessed  of  a  most  nauseous  and  astrin^ 
gent  taste.  Although  it  differs  finom  water  only  in  containing  an  additional 
equivalent  of  oxygen,  it  is  a  powerftil  bleaching  agent ;  aad  when  applied  to 
the  skin  for  any  length  o^  time,  whitens  and  destroys  its  texture.  It  can  be 
presenred  only  at  a  temperature  below  59°  F.  Heat  rapidly  decomposes  it 
into  water  and  oxygen  gas,  and  at  a  temperature  of  212**  P.,  the  evolution 
of  gas  is  so  rapid  as  to  occasion  an  explosion.  Hie  mere  contact  of  oarboo, 
and  of  many  of  the  metals  and  metallic  oxyds  also  occasions  its  instantaneous 
decomposition,  accompanied  by  an  explosion  and  evolution  of  lighi 

The  known  properties  of  this  substance  rend^  it  highly  probable  that  it 
^^onld  prove  most  valuable  in  its  application  to  art — ^as  a  bleaching  and  0x3rd- 
izing  agent  The  expense  and  difficulty  attending  its  preparation  have,  how- 
ever, thus  ^  prevented  its  employment  kit  any  practical  purposa 

SECTION    IV. 

KITBOOEN,    OB    AZOTE. 

JEquivakint  14.     Symbol  N.     Density  O'SYI. 

324.  History. — Nitrogen  was  first  recognized  as  a  dis- 
tinct element  by  Dr.  Ejitherford,  of  England,  in  1772. 

Its  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  virpovj  nUer^  and  yewaw,  /  form  (the 
generator  of  niter).  Lavoisier,  from  its  mability  to  support  life,  termed  it 
A2ote  (from  aprivaiive^  and  M^  Ufe). 

325.  Natural  History.— Nitrogen  is  one  of  the  most 
abundant  of  the  elements. 

As  a  constituent  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  of  nature,  we  find  it  in  the  at- 
mosphere^ of  which  it  constitutes  four-fifths;  in  ammonia;  in  bituminous  coal ; 
in  the  well-known  salts,  nitrate  of  potash  and  nitrate  of  soda  (niter,  saltpeter), 
iuid  in  many  other  mineral  compounds.  In  the  organic  kingdom,  nitrogen 
especially  characterizes  animal,  in  contradistinction  to  vegetable  products; 
nerertheless  it  is  found  in  the  latter,  but  in  smaU  quantities.  One-fifth  of  tho 
weight  of  the  dried  flesh  of  animals  is  nitrogen.  The  plants  which  contain  it 
in  greatest  quantity  belong  to  the  orders  crucifeTSB  (turnips,  cabbages,  horse- 
radiah,  mustard),  and  ftmgacesd  (mushrooms,  etc).  Inasmuch  as  animals  oon- 
tiun  so  much  nitrogen,  and  vegetables  so  little,  Berzelius  imagined  that  nitro- 
gen was  generated  in  some  unknown  way  by  the  animal  functions.  This 
idea,  however,  has  been  opposed  by  Liebig,  who,  with  the  majority  of  chemists, 
believes  that  the  nitrogen  existing  in  plants,  upon  which  all  animals  dh^ctly 

QuwTioNS.— How  is  it  formed  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  Has  the  peroxyd  of  hydro- 
gen Ueea  applied  to  any  practical  use  ?  What  is  tho  history  of  nitrogen  ?  What  is  said 
of  its  distribntioa  in  nature  ?    What  plants  contain  it  in  greatest  abundance  7 
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or  indirectl  J  feed,  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  large  quantities  of  that  element 
locked  up  in  the  tissues  of  animals.  It  is  yet,  however,  one  of  the  great 
unsettled  questions  in  chemistry,  and  also  in  agriculture,  whence  plants  derive 
their  nitrogen ; — whether  from  the  soil  (from  manures  and  decaying  organic 
matter),  or  from  the  air  directly,  or  from  the  anmionia  contained  in  the  air. 

326.  Preparation. — The  usual  methods  of  obtaining  a 
supply  of  nitrogen  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  are  based 
upon  the  removal  of  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air — leaving 
the  nitrogen  isolated  or  alone. 

The  simplest  plan  consists  in  placing  a  few  fragments  of  phosphorus  in  a 
little  metallic  or  porcelain  cup,  which  is  floated  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
Fig  106  of  a  pneumatic  trough.    The  phosphorus  is  ignited,  and 

a  glass  jar  or  receiver,  filled  with  air,  is  then  inverted 
over  it,  with  its  lip  in  the  water.  (See  Fig.  106.)  The 
phosphorus  bums  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
confined  air,  and  by  reason  of  its  great  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, it  combmes  with  every  portion  of  this  element  con- 
tained in  the  receiver,  leaving  the  nitrogen  compara- 
tively pura  As  the  combustion  proceeds,  the  water  of 
the  pneumatic  trough  gradually  rises  in  the  jar  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  consumed  oxygen.  The  product  of  the  union  of  the  phosphorus 
and  the  oxygen  is  phosphoric  acid,  which  at  first  pervades  the  receiver  as  ft 
dense  white  vapor,  but  after  a  little  time  is  absorbed  by  the  water. 

Alcohol,  ignited  in  a  little  cup,  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  phos- 
phorus in  this  experiment,  but  it  does  not  consume  the  oxygen  enticely,  and 
produces  also  a  certain  quantity  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  removal  of  oxygen  from  the  air  may  also  be  eflfected  more  slowly  in 
various  ways.  A  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced  into  a  jar  of  air  standing 
over  water,  will  slowly  absorb  the  oxygen,  and  in  two  or  three  days  about 
four  fifths  of  the  original  bulk  of  the  air,  consisting  of  nitrogen  nearly  pure, 
will  be  left.  Moistened  iron  filings  produce  a  similar  result,  the  metal  gra- 
dually becoming  oKydized,  as  is  seen  by  the  rusty  appearanoe  which  it  as- 
sumes. 

Nitrogen  may  also  be  obtained  by  conducting  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution 
of  ammonia;*  by  exposing  muscle  (flesh)  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid  in  are- 
tort  to  which  heat  is  applied ;  and  in  a  state  of  great  purity  by  passing  a  cur- 
rent of  air  through  a  tube  containing  copper  turnings  heated  to  redness ;  the 
oxygen  in  this  experiment  being  entirely  absorbed  by  the  copper  to  form 
oxyd  of  copper,  while  the  nitrogen  passes  off'. 

327.  Properties . — ^Nitrogen  is  a  colorless,  tasteless,  and  odoiiess  gas, 


*  This  experiment  is  a  somewhat  dangerous  one.    (See  chloride  of  nitrogea) 

QuKSTiONS. — Is  it  known  in  what  manner  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen  ?  How  is  nitro- 
gen obtained  F  Enumerate  some  of  the  metliods  employed  ?  What  are  the  physical  prop- 
erties of  nitrogen  J 
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which  as  yet  has  related  eveiy  effort  to  liquefy  it    It  is  Bomewhat  lighter 
than  atmospheric  air,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*911  (air  —  1-00). 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  nitrogen  is  its  inertness,  or 
"sluggishness;"  it  being,  so  ^  as  chemical  properties  are  concerned,  in  strik- 
ing contrast  with  oxygen,  which  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  elements. 
It  is  neither  acid  or  alkaline,  and  neither  supports  combustion,  or  bums.  A 
boming  taper  is  instantly  extinguished  in  this  gas,  and  an  animal  inmiersed 
in  it  quickly  perishes ;  not  because  the  gas  is  injurious,  but  for  want  of  oxy- 
gen, which  is  required  for  both  respiration  and  combustion.  It,  however, 
enters  into  the  lungs  with  every  act  of  inspiration ;  is  a  constituent  of  our  most 
natritioQS  fix>d,  and  a  necessary  component  of  the  animal  fi'ame. 

Nitrogen  does  not  unite  direcUy  with  any  other  single  element;  but  its 
combination  with  the  various  elements  all  result  from  the  agency  *^  of  indirect, 
oblique,  or  circuitous  processes,  which  conditions  being  accorded,  we  jfre- 
qoentlj  have  whole  classes  of  substances  springing  into  existence ;  whereas, 
in  the  case  of  hydrogen,  the  combining  tendency  is  satisfied  with .  the  forma- 
tion of  only  one  or  two  compounds." — ^Fakaday. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  non-combining  properties  of  nitrogen,  is  found 
in  the  £ict,  that  no  less  than  six  tons  of  air  pass  through  an  average-sized 
iron  blast-furnace  every  hour,  during  which  transit  the  oxygen  part  of  the  alz 
is  most  active  in  forming  combinations,  while  the  nitrogen,  although  subjected 
to  precisely  similar  conditions  of  heat  and  contact,  emerges  as  it  entered,  un- 
combined. 

328.  Instability  of  Nitrogen  in  Composition.— Nitro- 
gen, of  all  ponderable  substances,  appears  to  have  the  greatest  affinity  for 
heat,  and  when  in  combination,  constantly  tends  to  unite  with  it^  and  resume 
its  elementary  condition  of  a  gas.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  also  by  reason 
of  its  slight  affinity  for  thejother  elements,  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  are  re- 
markably unstable.  Many  of  them  are  decomposed  with  extreme  suddenness 
bj  the  slightest  causes — ^the  nitrogen  being  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  form, 
and  often  producing  most  violent  explosions.  Most  of  the  explosive  sub-* 
Etances  known  are  compounds  containing  nitrogen  as  an  essential  constitu- 
ent; as,  for  example,  gunpowder,  gun-cotton,  fiilminating  mercury  (percussion-* 
cap  powder),  fulminating  silver,  etc. 

A  substance  known  as  the  iodide  of  nitrogen  strikingly  illustrates  by  its 
fnode  of  preparation  the  peculiarly  indirect  processes  demanded  by  nitrogen 
for  calling  its  powers  of  combination  into  play,  and  by  its  character  when 
formed,  the  instability  of  the  same  element  when  forced  into  union  with  an- 
other body.  Iodide  of  nitrogen  is  a  simple  compound  of  iodine  and  nitrogen. 
These  two  elements  when  mixed  together  directly  manifest  no  disposition  to 
nnite,  and  may  be  preserved  in  contact  imchanged  for  an  indefinite  period. 
But  when  nitrogen^  is  brought  in  contact  with  iodine  by  an  indirect  process, 

QmsTEONS. What  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristios  of  nitrogen  ?   Illus. 

tntethis.    What  is  said  of  the  combinations  of  nitrogen?    "What  circumstance  iUustrates 
the  noo-comhining  properties  of  nitrogen  ?  What  peculiarity  has  nitrogen  in  composition  t 
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«8  when  a  strong  solution  of  ammonia  is  mingled  in  a  glass  yeasel  with  a  satn- 
lated  solution  of  iodine  in  aloohol,  oombination  almost  inmiediately  ensues, 
and  a  black  powder,  iodide  of  nitrogen,  is  formed.  This,  after  standing  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  separated  from  the  Hquid  hj  filtration,  washed 
in  the  filter  with  pure  water,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  cool 
8itua,ti<»L  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  one  of  the  most  explosive  substances 
known,'  the  nitrogen  being  held  by  so  slight  an  excess  of  force,  that  the  merest 
friction  between  the  particles  of  Uie  compound  is  sufficient  to  shatter  it  into 
its  elements.  This  result  may  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  experiments.  A 
small  quantity  projected  upon  water  explodes  the  instant  it  strikes  its  sur&ce ; 
the  same  result  attends  the  dropping  of  a  fragment  from  a  slight  elevation 
upon  a  hard  sur&oe,  or  by  placing  a  small  quantity  upon  one  end  of  a  counter 
and  striking  the  other  end  with  a  hammer.* 

Nitrogen,  in  some  mysterious  way,  appears  to  be  associated  with  all  the 
higher  forms  of  animal  existence.  The  blood,  the  muscle,  the  brain,  Ihe. 
nerves  of  animals^  all  contain  it  in  large  quantity,  and  these  substances,  of 
all  organic  compounds,  are  the  ones  most  susceptible  of  decomposition. 

Organic  bodies  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  nitrc^n,  generally  emit  a 
most  oflfiansive  odor  when  they  decay.  The  odor  occasioned  by  the  putre- 
&ction  of  a  dead  human  body,  which  is  rich  in  nitrogen,  is  one  of  the  most 
offensive  in  nature.  Plants  which  contam  this  element  in  considerable  quan- 
tity, as  the  cabbage  and  mushroom,  putrefy*  with  an  animal  odor.  Sub- 
stances containing  nitrogen  also  emit  an  offensive  and  peculiar  odor  when 
burned ;  as  for  example,  the  smell  of  burnt  hair,  leather,  flesh,  bones,  eta 
This  odor  may  be  regarded  as  an  invariable  test  of  the  presence  of  nitro- 
gen. 

Nitrogen  constitutes  an  essential  element  of  many  of  the  most  valuable 
and  potent  medicines,  as  quinia  and  morphia^  and^  also  of  some  of  the  most 
dangerous  poisons,  as  prussic  add  and  strychnia. 

A  suspicion  has  always  existed  that  nitrogen  may  be  a  compound  body. 
One  circumstance  which  has  led  to  this  idea^  is  its  demeanor  as  respects  elec- 
tricity. Most  of  the  iMnary  compounds  yield  up  thdr  elements  in  obedience 
to  the  direction  of  this  force^  but  electricity  determines  no  liberation  of  nitro- 
gen from  any  of  its  combinations.  All  attempts,  however,  to  decompose  it 
have  fruled,  and  its  position  among  the  elements  must  therefore  remain  undis- 
puted. 

*  Iodide  of  nitrogen,  prepared  u  above,  la  not  liable  to  explode  while  moist,  and  in 
very  small  quantities  may  be  used  without  danger.  For  the  purpose  of  experiment  mi- 
nute portions  of  it  should  be  taken  upon  the  point  of  a  jienknife  blade,  or  upon  the  end 
of  a  glass  rod. 

QuxsnoiTB. — Into  what  class  of  compounds  does  it  particularly  enter  as  a  oonstitnentr 
What  characteristics  of  nitrogen  are  illustrated  by  the  compound,  iodide  of  nitrogen  ? 
What  is  said  of  nitrogen  in  the  animal  system  f  What  circumstance  charactericea  the 
decay  of  bodies  rich  in  nitrogen  ?  What  is  one  of  the  tests  of  the  presence  of  nitrogen  in 
«  body  T    Whal  is  said  of  the  elementary  character  of  nitrogen  f 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE. 

329.  History « — ^The  air  was  formerly  sapposed  to  be  an  element,  but 
was  not  altogether  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  material  sabstance.  The  poei- 
tioa  which  it  held  in  the  old  systems  of  philosophy  was  similar  to  that  aa- 
sigQcd  to  light)  heat,  and  electricity  in  some  systems  of  the  present  day — a 
fluid  substance  ^vithout  weight,  form,  color,  or,  in  short,  any  of  the  ordinaiy 
attributes  of  matter. 

It  was  not  until  1673  that  it  was  even  suspected  that  airs,  other  than  at- 
mospheric air,  might  have  an  existence.  About  that  time  Robert  Boyle,  an 
English  chemist,  maintained  "that  some  solid  bodies  do,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, as  when  heated,  throw  off  artificial  airs  resembling  atmospheric  air 
in  thinness  and  ^asticlty,  as  well  as  in  dryness  and  permanency,  but  differing 
from  it  he  could  not  well  tell  how." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  century  the  workmen  in  certain  Grerman 
mines  were  molested  (as  miners  still  are)  by  certam  agencies,  some  of  which 
were  liable  to  suffocate  them  silently  but  summarily  (carbonic  acid),  while 
others  burned,  or  exploding,  blew  them  into  fragments,  (fire*damp,  carburetted 
hydrogen).  Von  Helmont,  the  old  alchemist,  explained  these  phenomena  by 
referring  them  to  the  agency  of  spirits,  the  guardians  of  the  mineral  treas- 
m^  whom  he  called  geists  (ghosts).  From  this  originated  the  English  word 
gas^  which  is  still  employed  to  designate  aeriform  substances. 

Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  first  proved,  in  1643,  that  atmospheric  air  pos- 
sessed weight ;  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  afterward,  or  in  1767, 
Joseph  Black,  a  Scotch  chemist  of  Edinburgh,  first  discovered  and  collected 
in  a  separate  state  a  gas  other  than  atmospheric  air.  He  ascertamed  that 
limestone  (chalk,  marble,  or  oyster-shells)  when  burned  in  a  kiln,  or 
heated  with  a  strong  acid,  parts  with  a  kind  of  air  in  which  no  animal  can 
breath  and  live.  This  gas  (which  we  now  call  carbonic  acid)  Black  termed 
fixed  air,  because  it  was  imprisoned  in  the  rock  until  the  fiimace  or  the  add 
extricated  it  from  its  flbrture. 

This  discovery  was  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  ever  been  made  in  chem- 
istry, since  it  for  the  first  time  clearly  proved  that  there  may  exist  different 
lands  of  airy  matter  (just  as  there  are  different  kmds  of  solid  and  liquid  sub- 
stances), differing  as  much  from  the  gas  of  the  atmosphere  as  oil  or  sulphuric 
add  differ  from  water,  or  as  slate  or  marble  from  sandstone. 

Shortly  after  this  discovery  by  Black,  Dr.  Priestley  devised  the  pneumatic 
trough  (once  known  as  the  Priestleyan  trough)  and  by  so  doing  rendered  easy 
the  collection  and  handling  of  gaseous  substances.  He  also  discovered  and 
isolated  nme  different  gases,  and  among  them  oxygen.  Scheele,  working  in 
an  obscure  Swedish  town,  with  no  other  apparatus  but  phials  and  bladders, 
about  the  same  time  added  two  or  three  more  to  the  list.    Discoveries  of  the 

'  QunnoNs. — How  ma  air  regarded  by  the  ancients?  When  was  the  existence  of  sepa- 
rate gases  first  snq[racted  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  the  term  "  gas  V*  Who  first  demon- 
strated the  weight  of  lur?  Who  first  collected  and  recognized  a  separate  gas?  What 
▼as  the  nature  of  Black's  discovery  f  What  is  said  of  the  importance  of  this  discovery  f 
What  discoveries  succeeded  that  made  by  Black  ? 
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same  kind  then  took  place  in  rapid  sucoossion  all  over  EuTox>e.  Cavendish 
followed  with  hydrogen,  Rutherford  with  nitrogen,  while  Lavoiflier  overthrew 
the  great  old  doctrine  of  the  elementary  nature  of  air,  by  proving  that  it  con- 
Rsted  of  two  gases  mingled  in  unequal  proportions* 

Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  it  has  been  admitted  as  a  fundamental 
principle  in  physical  science,  that  "  gases  are  merely  the  steams  of  liquids 
which  boil  at  immensely  low  points  of  temperature,  these  liquids  being  the 
liquefactions  of  solid  bodies  which  melt  at  temperatures  lower  fttOl,  and  that 
therefore  there  may  be  no  end  to  the  number  of  the  kinds  of  gaseous  mat- 
ter, precisely  as  there  is  no  known  limit  to  the  vast  variety  of  liquids  and 
solids." 

330.  Atmospheric  Air  consists  essentially  of  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  mixed  together  in  the  proportion  of  fonr  fifths 
by  volume  of  the  former  to  one  fifth  of  the  latter. 

More  correctly,  the  composition  of  air  which  has  been  freed  from  the  pres- 
ence of  all  foreign  ingredients  may  be  represented  by  measure  and  weight  as 
follows :— - 

By  weight.         By  mearare. 

Nitrogen 16-90  79*10 

Oxygen 2310  20-90 

100-00  100-00 

In  addition  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  atmosphere  always  contains  small 
and  variable  proportions  of  carbonic  acid  gas^  and  aqueous  vapor ;  and  veiy 
ofteui  minute  quantities  of  ammonia^  nitric  acid,  the  aroma  of  flowers,  and  va- 
rious other  organic  and  inorganic  products ; — ^in  short,  as  the  sea  contains 
traces  of  almost  every  thing  that  is  soluble,  so  the  sdr  contains  traces  of  almost 
every  thing  that  is  volatile. 

The  oxygen  and  nitrogen  existing  in  the  air  are  merely  intermingled,  and 
not  chemically  combined  vnth  each  other;  but  their  relative  proportions 
never  vary.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  analysis  of  air  collected  upon  the 
summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  and  upon  the  Andes ;  at  an  elevation  of  21,000  feet 
by  Guy  Lussac  in  a  balloon ;  over  marshes ;  in  hospitals ;  over  deserts;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deepest  minea 

The  quantity  of  carbonic  add,  on  the  contrary,  being  much  influenced  by 
local  causes,  varies  considerably.  The  average  quantity  is  49  volumes  in 
10,000  of  air,  but  is  observed  to  vary  from  6.2  as  a  nrm-Timnm  to  3.T  as  a 
minimum  in  10,000  volumes.    Its  proportion  near  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth  is 


*  The  experiment  by  irhich  Lavoisier  arrived  at  this  result  is  described  mider  the 
head  of  CombastioiL 

QuBsnoNB.— What  is  now  understood  to  be  the  true  natnre  of  gases?  Wbatlsthe 
eompositlon  of  atmospheric  air  ?  In  what  condition  do  oxygen  and  nitrogen  exist  in  the 
air  r  Are  the  proportions  of  those  two  gases  variable?  What  is  the  proportion  of  car- 
bonic add  in  the  air  ?    Under  what  circumstances  does  it  vary? 
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greater  in  snmmer  than  in  winter,  and  during  night  than  daring  day.  It  is 
also  rather  more  abundant  in  elevated  situations,  as  on  the  summits  of  high 
momit£dns,  than  in  plams ;  this  is  probably  owing  to  an  absorption  of  the  gas 
near  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  by  plants  and  moist  surfaces.  An  enormous 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  discharged  &om  the  elevated  cones  of  the  vol- 
canoes of  America,  which  may  partially  account  for  the  high  proportion  of 
this  gas  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  gas  emitted  from  the 
volcanoes  of  the  Old  World  is  said  to  be  principally  nitrogen. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapor  contained  in  the  air  varies  with  the  temper- 
ature (§  141,  page  92).  It  seldom  forms  more  than  l-60th  or  less  than 
l-200th  of  the  bulk  of  the  air. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  in  density  between  each  of  the  principal 
constituents  of  the  atmosphere — ^nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
Tapor  of  water — and  notwithstanding,  also^  the  absence  of  any  chemical 
nnion  between  them,  they  are  always,  through  the  action  of  the  law  of  the 
diffusion  of  gases  (§  51,  page  39),  found  uniformly  mingled  together.  The 
operations,  also,  of  combustion,  respu-ation,  vegetation,  and  the  like,  continu- 
ally going  on  upon  the  earth's  surface,  remove  great  quantities  of  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  substitute  a  variety  of  other  gases,  the  principal  of  which  is 
carbonic  acid ;  yet  so  beautifully  adjusted  is  the  balance  of  chemical  action 
in  nature,  that  no  perceptible  change  in  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere 
has  been  observed  smce  accurate  experiment  on  the  subject  was  first  com- 
menced. 

Ammonia  seems  to  be  an  ahnost  constant  constituent  of  the  atmosphere  in 
exceedingly  minute  quantity.  Recent  most-carefully  conducted  experiments 
by  M.  Ville  of  France,  fix  the  average  quantity  as  1  volume  in  28,000,000  of 
air.    Other  experimenters  have  deduced  a  much  greater  result.  - 

Nitric  acid  may  be  usually  detected  in  the  rain-water  obtained  during  a 
thunder-shower.  It  is  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air,  through  the  agency  of  electricity. 

Organic  matter  of  some  kind  is  almost  always  piresent  in  the  atmosphere ; 
but  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  chemical  tests  fail  to  detect  it,  when  the 
Benae  of  smell  and  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  human  constitution  give  abun- 
dant evidence  of  its  presence.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  odoriferous  mat- 
ters of  flowers,  and  the  miasmata  of  marshes.  Dew  collected  over  rice-fields 
often  contains  so  much  decomposing  organic  matter,  as  to  become  putrid  after 
standing  for  a  short  time.  Exposure  to  the  night  air  of  these  localities  in  the 
hot  season,  invariably  produces  in  the  Caucasian  race,  malignant  and  almost 
incurable  fevers. 

The  principal  oflBce  which  nitrogen  appears  to  sustain  in  the  atmosphere, 
is  that  of  a  dilutent  of  the  oxygen.  If  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  was 
increaaed  much  beyond  its  present  proportion,  the  inflammability  of  most  sub- 

Qlj29no7«s. — How  does  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  vary?  What  is  said  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  f  What  of  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
What  of  nitric  acid  ?  What  of  organic  matter  ?  What  office  does  nitrogen  appear  to 
sustain  in  ilie  atmosphere? 

10* 
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etanoes  WQuld  be  greatly  augmented;  and  the  functions  of  life  would  be 
called  into  sud^  rapid  action  as  to  soon  exhaust  the  powers  of  the  system. 
I^itrogen  bemg  the  most  indifferent  of  all  substances,  and  wanting  in  any 
poisonous  qualities,  dilutes  the  too  active  oxygen,  and  prolongs  its  action 
upon  the  system,  in  the  same  way  as  water  dilutes  and  diminishes  the  stim- 
ulating action  of  spirituous  UquorsL  Recent  researches  have  also  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  discharges  an  important  office  in  respir- 
ation, by  preserving  the  volume  and  tension  of  the  cells  and  extreme  tubes 
of  the  lunga— Prop.  MouLTBiE. 

'  Oxygen  is  strikingly  magnetic;  nitrogen  is  singularly  the  reverse;  and 
the  atmosphere,  a  mixture  of  both,  is  nearly  neutral  as  respects  magnetism  in 
all  its  relations  to  matter. 

Another  illustration  of  the  adaptation  of  nitrogen  to  its  atmospheric  func- 
tions is  to  be  found  in  its  specific  gravity,  or  density,  which  is  nearly  the 
same  as  that  of  its  asso<3iated  oxygen.  Had  there  been  any  great  difference 
in  this  respect,  the  tendency  of  the  two  gases  would  have  been  toward  sep- 
aration, and  this,  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  law  of  diffusion. 
Again,  as  the  atmosphere  is  now  constituted,  there  exists  a  permanency  of 
the  pitch  of  sound :  any  tone  being  once  generated,  remains  the  same  tone 
until  it  dies  away.  Its  degree  of  loudness  alters  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  the  listener  from  the  place  where  it  originated,  but  its  pitch — ^never.  If 
the  specific  gravity  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  had,  however,  been  widely  dis- 
similar, there  would  have  been  a  difference.  No  permanency  of  tone  cotdd 
then  have  been  depended  on,  and  the  pitch  of  every  original  note  would  have 
varied  continually.  '^All  the  studied  ar- 
rangement of  defined  notes,  which  constitutes 
the  art  of  music,  would  have  been  lost  to  us 
forever,  had  we  been  enveloped  in  such  an 
atmosphere."  These  fects  may  be  illustrated 
by  striking  a  sonorous  body  in  a  receiver 
containing  air,  and  afterward  in  one  contain- 
ing hydrogen,  which  is  much  lighter  than 
air.  (See  Fig.  107.)  The  experiment  may  be 
varied  by  causing  a  tuning-fork  in  the  key 
0  to  vibrate  over  a  small  glass  jar,  which, 
when  made  to  resound,  emits  the  same  note, 
and  is  therefore  in  union  with  the  fork.  If 
the  jar  be  now  filled  with  hydrogen,  and 
invei-ted,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas,  and 
the  fork  be  again  caused  to  vibrate  opposite 
its  mouth,  the  unison  is  destroyed,  and  the 
sound  is  no  longer  responsive  to  the  note  C. 


Fig.  107. 


QuiCBTiONS. — ^What  is  said  of  the  magnetic  condition  of  the  atmosphere  ?  How  does  the 
specific  gravity  of  nitrogen  adapt  it  to  its  condition  In  the  atmosphere  ?  What  e^eri- 
ments  illustrate  this  ? 
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33L  Analysis  of  Air . — ^The  proportions  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  atmosphere  are  determined  by  withdrawing  the  oxygen  from  a  measured 
portion  of  perfectly  diy  air,  through  the  agency  of  va- 
rious substances  which  absorb  it  (See  §  326,  page  220.)  ^^'  ^^^' 
A  stick  of  phosphorus  introduced  into  a  known  measure 
of  air  in  a  graduated  tube,  the  open  end  of  which  is  be- 
neath the  surfihce  of  water  (see  Fig.  108),  effects  a  com- 
plete abs(»ption  of  the  oxygen  in  about  24  hours. 
The  water  rising  in  the  tube  indicates  a  diminution  of 
one  fifth  in  the  volume  of  the  air — or  what  is  the  same 
thmg,  a  withdrawal  of  from  20  to  21  per  cent  of  oxygen. 
The  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapor,  ammonia,  and  the 
occasional  constituents  of  the  atmosphere,  are  deter- 
mined by  passing  a  measured  quantity  of  air  through 
receptacles  containing  materials  which  absorb  and  retain 
them. 

The  arrangement  by  which  this  can  be  best  effected  is 
called  an  Aspirator.  It  counts  simply  of  a  tight  cask  of 
a  known  capacity,  filled  with  water,  and  provided  at 

jij^  -^Q^  the  base  with  a  stop-oock. 

At  the  top  of  the  cask,  a 
tube,  or  series  of  tubes,  or 
other  vessels  are  fitted,  as 
is  represented  m  Fig.  109 ; 
one  filled,  for  example,  with 
pumice  stone  drenched  with 
strong  sulphuric  add,  and 
another  with  caustic  potash. 
"WTien  the  cock  of  the  vessel  is  opened,  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  out,  its 
place  is  supplied  by  an  equal  volume  of  air,  which  flows  in  through  the 
•  tubes.  The  sulphuric  acid  absorbs  all  the  moisture  contained  in  the  air 
which  flows  over  it,  and  the  potash  all  the  carbonic  acid.  The  quantity 
of  air  that  passes  through  the  tubes  is  known  by  the  quantity  of  water 
that  flows  out  of  the  cask,  while  the  increased  weight  of  the  separate 
tubes  gives  the  total  amount  of  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  contained  in  such 
quantity. 

332.  Compounds  of  Nitrogen  and  Oxygen. — Nitrogen 
unites  with  oxygen  to  form  five  distinct  compounds,  con- 
taining, respectively,  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  equivalents  of  oxy- 
gen, with  1  of  nitrogen. 

Their  names  and  chemical  constitution  are  thus  expressed : 


QuxsnoxB. — How  is  air  analyzed  f  How  are  the  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  of  the 
air  determined  ?    What  is  an  aspirator  ?    How  many  compounds  of  o^^rgen  and  nitrogen 

exist? 
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CompoMd  hy  w«Ig1it  of 
Symbol.  4 • » 

Frotozjd  of  nitrogen  (nifcroiu  ox7d)  —  NO  14  nitrogen  +  8  oxygen. 

Dentozyd  of  nitrogen  (nitric  oxyd) NO«  14       »•       +1«       " 

Nitronsacid N08  14       "       +24       " 

Hjrponitric  acid  (perozyd of  nitrogen).. N04  14        "       +33        " 

•     Nitricacid. NOs  14       "       +40       " 

Three  of  these  compounds  are  acids;  and  all  of  them  are  endowed  with 
qualities  so  marked,  so  powerftil,  and  so  well  defined,  that  the  original  attri- 
butes of  their  elements  are  entirely  lost. 

333.  Nitric  Acid,  NO5. — Nitric  acid  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  combinations  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen^  and  is 
the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
are  generally  obtained. 

334.  History . — ^It  was  known  to  the  aldiemists,  bat  its  trae  composition 
was  first  determined  by  Cavendish  in  1785.  The  name  formerly  applied  to  it> 
and  which  is  still  used  to  some  extent,  was  aquafortis, 

335.  Distribution . — ^Nitric  acid  occurs  in  nature  usually  in  combina- 
tion with  potash,  soda^  ^r  lime  in  the  soil,  especially  in  tropical  countries,  as 
in  some  parts  of  India  and  Peru.  The  compound  formed  with  potash  consti- 
tutes  the  nitre  or  saltpeter  of  commerce.  In  the  desert  of  Atacama,  in  Chili 
and  Peru,  it  exists  in  vast  quantities  combined  with  soda,  forming  nitrate  of 
soda,  which  salt  is  also  called  "  Chilian  saltpetre,"  or  cubic  niter.  Nitric  add, 
as  already  stated,  also  exists  occasionally  in  the  atmosphere,  especially  during 
and  after  the  occurrence  of  thunder-storms. 

336.  Preparation . — ^When  nitrogen  is  mixed  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
times  its  bulk  of  hydrogen,  and  a  jet  of  the  mixed  gas  is  allowed  to  bum  in 
air,  or  in  oxygen,  the  water  formed  has  a  sour  taste  and  an  acid  reaction  from 
the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid.  In  this  case  the  nitrogen 
burns  by  reason  of  the  great  heat  developed  during  tjie  combustion  of  the  hy- 
drogen, and  the  nitric  acid  combines  at  once  with  the  water  formed,  which 
last  substance,  in  some  way  by  its  presence,  aids  the  operation.  It  was  from 
noticing  thja  acidity  of  water  formed  by  the  combustion  of  hydrpgen  in  air, 
that  Cavendish  was  led  to  institute  an  investigation  which  terminated  in  the 
discovery  of  nitric  acid.  He  mixed  together  the  two  gases,  oxygen  and  ni- 
trogen, in  a  close  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  and  then  caused  them  slowly 
to  combine  by  passing  a  series  of  electric  sparks  through  the  mixture  for  sev- 
eral successive  days.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  experiment,  the  glass  contained 
nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter).  A  similar  result  will  be  produced  if  a  number 
of  sparks  be  passed  from  an  electrical  machine,  through  air  between  two 
metallic  points,  over  moistened  litmus  paper :  a  red  spot  will  be  produced 
upon  the  paper,  owing  to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  minute  quantity  by 
the  combination  of  oxygen  with  nitrogen. 

Questions.— Give  the  series.  What  is  said  of  nitric  acidf  What  of  its  history? 
What  of  its  distribution  in  nature?  How  may  nitric  add  be  formed?  Whatdrcum- 
stances  ied  to  its  discovery  ? 
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For  all  pTactical  pnrposes,  nitric  add  is  always  obtained  by  heating  one  of 
tiie  natural  compounds  of  nitric  acid  with  potash  or  soda  in  a  retort,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  add.  The  nitric  acid  is  displaced  by  the 
sull^uric  add,  and  distils  over,  being  much  more  volatile  than  the  sulphuric 
add. 

This  process  may  be  easily  PiG.  110. 

illustrated  experimentally 
by  introdudng  into  a  glass 
retort,  Fig.  110,  equal 
weights  of  powdered  salt- 
peter and  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  The  retort  should  be 
supported  upon  a  thin  layer 
of  sand  contained  in  a  tin 
or  sheet-iron  vessel  (tech- 
nicaDy  termed  a  sand-bath), 
and  the  heat  supplied  by  an  ordinary  alcohol-lamp ;  a  flask  cooled  by  a  wet 
dotfa,  or  placed  in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  is  adapted  to  the  retort,  and  serves 
as  a  receiver.  During  the  distillation  red  fumes  appear  in  the  retort^  arising 
from  a  partial  decomposition  of  the  nitric  acid  formed,  and  a  production  of 
some  of  the  lower  oxyds  of  nitrogen.* 

On  a  large  scale,  iron  retorts  coated  on  the  inside  with  fire-day  are  em- 
ployed. The  chemical  reaction  involved  in  this  process  may  be  represented 
asfdlows: 

KO,  NOs+SOa— KO,  SOj+NOs. 

Or  sulphuric  add  and  nitrate  of  potash  give  nitric  add  and  sulphate  of 


33t,  Praperties . — ^KRtric  acid,  when  pure  and  in  a  concentrated  state, 
is  a  coloriess,  limpid,  fuming  liquid,  powerfully  corrosive  and  intensely  acid. 
As  fiiund  in  commerce,  it  is  never  pure,  and  is  of  a  golden-yellow  color.  It 
is  the  highest  oxyd  of  nitrogen  known  to  exist,  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1-62  (water  —  1).  Anhydrous  nitric  add,  or  nitric  acid  without  water 
combined  with  it,  can  be  prepared  by  a  most  carefully  conducted  chemical 
process ;  but  under  all  ordinary  drcumstances  it  contains  a  certain  proportion 
of  water ;  its  constitution  being  represented  by  the  formula  NOs,  HO.  In  the 
most  concentrated  state  in  which  it  can  be  used,  it  consists  of  64  parts  real 
add  and  9  of  water. 

Nitric  acid  is  very  readily  decomposed,  and  mere  distillation  causes  a  par- 
tial decomposition.    Exposure  to  light  produces  a  similar  result,  oxygen  and 

*  The  retort  generally  breaks  at  the  condasion  of  this  process  from  the  crystallization 
of  the  sulphate  of  potash  formed,  bat  it  may  be  saved  by  adding  to  it,  when  partially 
eooled,  a  small  quantity  of  warm  water. 

QUBsnoKB. — ^How  is  it  practically  prepared  ?  What  is  the  chemical  reaction  inrolyed 
in  the  practical  production  of  niiiio  acid  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  nitric  add  ?  Does 
it  exist  apart  from  water  ?  Is  nitric  add  easily  decomposed  ?  What  effect  has  light  upon  it  ? 
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8ome  of  the  lower  ozjgen  oomponads  of  nitrogen,  which  jH^aoe  discolora- 
tion, being  evolved — sometimes  in  quantity  sufficient  to  expel  the  stopper  of 
a  bottle.  In  its  concentrated  form  it  begins  to  boil  at  184o  F.,  and  freezes 
at  about  —  40©  P. 

338.  Chemical  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  .•— Nitric  acid  is  one  of 
the  very  strongest  acids,  and  ranks  next  to  sulphuric  acid.  It  attadcs  most 
inoi^anic  substances,  and  all  living  tissues.  It  turns  wool,  feathers,  the  skin, 
and  all  animal  matters  containing  albumen,  a  bright  yellow  color ;  the  orange 
patterns  upon  woolen  table-cloths  are  produced  by  means  of  it.  In  medicine 
it  is  not  unfrequently  used  as  a  powerM  cauterizing  agent. 

The  effect  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon  animal  tissues  maj  be  illus- 
trated by  applying  a  drop  to  a  piece  of  parchment,  which  immediately  be- 
comes stained  and  shrivelled.* 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  on  vegetable  colors  may  also  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  experiment : — Color  some  water  blue  in  a  test  tube  with  a  solution 
of  indigo,  and  add  to  it  on  boiling,  a  drop  of  nitric  add ;  the  blue  color  will 
almost  immediately  disappear. f 

Nitric  acid,  when  in  its  state  of  highest  concentration,  exerts  no  violent 
action  upon  certain  organic  substances,  such  as  woody  fibers,  starch,  etc.,  but 
unites  with  them  to  form  most  singular  compounds.  Cotton  libers  immersed 
in  it  for  a  few  moments  and  then  carefully  washed  in  water,  are  converted 
into  a  violently  explosive  substance.    (See  gun-KX)tton.) 

Commercial  nitric  acid  will  completely  dissolve,  in  the  cold  and  without 
odor,  a  little  less  than  its  own  weight  of  flesh  and  bone  (beef),  in  a  ^ace  of 
time  varying  from  three  to  five  hours.  The  action  of  nitric  acid,  however, 
upon  Clonic  substances  and  the  metals  is  exceedingly  different  at  different 
degrees  of  concentratioiL 

Nitric  acid  very  readily  parts  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  the  metals 
and  to  combustible  bodies,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  principal  agents  made 
use  of  in  chemistry  for  causing  such  substances  to  assume,  or  pass  into  a  state 
of  oxydation. 

If  nitric  acid  be  dropped  upon  hot  finely  powdered  charcoal,  the  charcoal 
burns  vividly ;  if  mixed  with  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  and  poured  upon  oil  of  tui> 
pontine,  it  occasions  an  explosive  combustion.     Phosphorus  is  readily  ignited 

*  It  is  an  extraordinary,  rery  cruel,  and  too  common  experiment  made  by  physiologists 
to  illustrate  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a  power  of  vital  contractility  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  stimulus,  by  touching  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  the  heart  of  a  living 
rabbit  In  an  instant  the  heart  Bhrivels  and  contracts  to  one  third  its  original  size— 
Fabadat. 

t  Indigo  solution — a  most  useful  chemical  reagent — ^may  be  easily  formed  by  pulver- 
izing a  small  quantity  of  indigo,  and  forming  a.  thin  imste  of  it  with  strong  sulfuric 
acid.    After  a  ft^w^  days  add  water,  and  a  deep  blue  liquid,  solution  of  indigo,  is  obtained. 

QuESTiONB.^What  are  its  freezing  and  boiling  points?  What  is  said  of  its  chemical 
character  ?  How  may  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  animal  tissues  be  illustrated  ?  How 
its  action  upon  vegetable  colors?  How  upon  vegetable  fibers?  How  is  nitric  add  able 
to  prodnce  oxydation  ? 
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bjr  throwing  it  upon  strong  nitric  add.  This  experiment  is  a  somewhat  hass- 
ardous  one,  and  particles  of  phosphorus  scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin 
should  alone,  he  employed. 

339..  The  Action  of  Nitric  Acid  upon  the  Metals  is  in- 
stractive,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  metaUic  bodies  com- 
bine with  the  adds  generally.  The  metals  will  enter  into  direct  combination ' 
with  many  of  the  simple  non-metallic  bodies.  Thus  antimony  will  unite  with 
chlorine,  iron  with  oxygen,  and  copper  with  sulphur ;  but  no  metal  will  unite 
direcUy  with  an  add.  In  order  that  combination  between  them  should  oc- 
cur, it  is  necessary  that  the  metal  should  be  in  the  form  of  an  oxyd.  This 
ozydation  may,  however,  be  effected  at  the  same  time  that  the  acid  is  pre- 
sented to  the  metal,  and  the  formation  of  the  oxyd  and  its  solution  in  the 
add  may  appear  to  occur  simultaneously.  Zinc,  for  example,  does  not  unite 
as  zinc  with  sulphuric  acid ;  but  when  this  metal  is  placed  in  diltUe  sulphuric 
add,  the  oxygen  is  supplied  from  the  water  contained  in  it,  which  is  de- 
composed ;^-oxyd  of  zinc  is  produced  and  is  immediately  dissolved  by  the 
add,  whilst  the  hydrogen  escapes  in  the  gaseous  form.  When  a  metal, 
sach  as  copper  or  silver,  is  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  a  preliminary  oxydation 
is  equally  necessary ;  but  owing  to  the  facility  with  which  nitric  add  is  de- 
composed, this  oxydation  is  usually  effected  by  depriving  the  acid  of  a  por- 
tion rfits  oxygen,  it  being  more  readily  decomposed  than  water.  When  this 
takes  place,  a  part  of  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  acid  escape 
into  the  air  in  the  form  of  deep  red  fumes  (see  hyponitric  acid),  while  tlie 
compound  of  the  metal  with  oxygen  dissolves  in  another  portion  of  the  add 
which  has  not  undergone  decomposition.  It  is  through  this  peculiar  action 
of  nitric  add  that  it  is  rendered  a  most  ready  and  powerful  solvent  of  most 
of  the  metals. — ^Miller. 

340.  Salts  of  Nitric  Acid  .—The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
nitric  add  with  the  bases  are  termed  nitrates^  and  are  especially  remarkable 
for  the  circumstance  that  they  are  soluble  in  water.  When  the  nitrates  are 
all  thrown  upon  glowing  coals  they  are  decomposed ;  and  by  reason  of  the  es- 
cape of  oxygen,  they  deflagrate^  or  burn  furiously  with  scintiUations.  If  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  paper  be  moistened  with  the  solution,  allowed  to  dry, 
and  then  burned,  the  peculiar  combustion  characteristic  of  touch-paper  will 
be  produced.  This  property  is,  however,  exhibited  by  the  salts  of  some  other 
acids. 

Nitric  acid  is  a  substance  much  used  in  the  laboratory,  and  in  many  of  the 
operations  of  practical  art. 

341.  Protoxyd  of  Nitrogen,  NO  ; — Nitrous  Oxyd; — ExhilaraUng 
Gas. — ^This  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  1776,  but  its  properties  re- 
/aained  unknown  until  investigated  by  Davy,  in  1808.  Since  this  period,  a 
ix>nfflderable  degree  of  popular  attention  has  always  been  bestowed  upon  it, 

QusmoKB. — ^Explain  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the  metals,  and  the  principle  which 
■och  action  illnstrates.  What  are  the  salts  of  nitrid  acid  termed  ?  Wliat  are  their  dis- 
tingnishing  pecnliarities?    When  and  by  whom  was  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  discovered  ? 
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in  consequence  of  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  produces  upon  the  animal 

BjBtem,  when  taken  into  the  lungs. 

342.  Preparatio  n.— Protoxyd  of  nitrogen  is  prepared  by  heating  the 

^  salt  known  as  nitrate  of  anunonia  in  a 

glass  flask,  ftimished  with  a  perforated 

cork  and  a  bent  glass  tube,  over  a  spirit 

lamp  *    (See  Fig.  111.) 

Upon  the  application  of  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, the  salt  melts,  and  at  about  400« 
F.  apparently  begins  to  boil;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  reality  undergoing  a  process  of  de- 
composition, by  which  it  is  entirely  re- 
solved into  gaseous  protoxyd  of  nitrogen 
and  steam  (water).  The  temperature  must 
'  be  very  carefully  watched,  and  not  allowed 
to  rise  so  high  as  to  occasion  white  vapors 
in  the  flask,  as,  in  such  case,  some  injurious 
products  may  be  formed.  The  gas  should 
be  collected  ui  a  gasometer,  or  receiver  filled  with  water  of  a  temperature  of 
about  90 ;  cold  water  absorbing  considerable  quantities  of  it  It  is  also  ad- 
visable to  allow  the  gas  to  remam  for  a  little  time  over  water  before  attempt- 
ing  to  respire  it 

The  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  production  of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen 
may  be  explained  as  follows :  Ammonia  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  with  hy- 
drogen. When  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  is  heated,  the  hydrogen  of  the  am- 
monia combines  with  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  to  form  water, 
whilst  the  nitrogen  of  the  anunonia  at  the  same  time  becomes  oxydized  at  the 
expense  of  another  part  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid.  The  result  is,  that 
the  whole  of  the  nitrogen,  both  of  the  nitric  acid  and  of  the  ammonia,  is  lib- 
erated in  the  form  of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  thus : 


Nitrate  of  ammonia. 


Protox.  nltrog.    Water. 


NHa,  NO5,  HO  becomes  2  NO +4  HO 

An  ounce  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  will  furnish  about  500  cubic  inches  of  this 
gas. 

343.  Properties. — ^Protoxyd  of  nitrogen  is  a  transparent,  colorless 
gas,  with  a  sweetish  smell  and  taste.  It  is  a  heavy  gas,  its  specific  gravity 
being  1*52,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  carbonic  acid.  It  supports  the  com- 
bustion of  many  bodies  with  nearly  the  same  energy  and  brilliancy  as  pure 

•  Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  a  white  crystalline  salt,  which  can  be  cheaply  purchased  of 
dealers  in  chemicals,  or  can  be  easily  made  by  neutralizing  dilute  nitric  acid  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia.    In  preparing  exhilarating  gas,  not  less  than  6  or  8  ounces  should  be  used. 


QuEBTiosTB.— How  is  it  prepared?    What  is  the  chemical  reaction  Involved  in  the  pro- 
cess ?    What  are  its  properties  ? 
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oxygen ;  and  when  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  h  jdxogetii  forms  an  ezplosiye 
mixture.  It  is,  however,  easily  distinguished  from  oxygen  by  its  ready  solu- 
bility in  cold  water,  which  dissolves  nearly  its  own  volume  of  the  protoxyd 
of  nitrogen. 

Under  a  pressure  of  60  atmospheres  at  46^  F.,  it  Is  reducible  to  a  clear 
liquid,  which,  at  a  temperature  of  about  150  degrees  below  zero,  freezes  into 
a  beautiful  transparent  crystalline  solid.  By  mixing  the  liquid  protoxyd  with 
another  very  volatile  substance,  the  bisulphide  of  carbon,  and  allowing  the 
mixture  to  evaporate  in  vaccuo,  M.  Natterer,  a  few  years  since,  obtained  a 
reduction  of  temperature  which  he  estimated  at  220  degrees  below  zero ; — a 
lower  point  than  has  been  hitherto  attained  to  by  any  other  process. 

Protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  if  quite  pure,  or  merely  mixed  with  atmospheric  air, 
may  be  respired  for  a  few  minutes  without  inconvenience  or  danger.  It  then 
produces  a  singular  species  of  transient  intoxication,  "  attended  in  many  in- 
stances with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  muscular  exertion,  and  often  to  im- 
controllable  laughter ;  hence  the  gas  has  acquired  the  popular  name  of  exhil- 
arating or  laughing-gaa,  Dififerent  individuals  are  affected  in  different  degrees 
and  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  temperament  of  each.  In  plethoric 
persons,  where  there  is  any  tendency  to  over-active  circulation  through  the 
brain,  the  experiment  is  not  a  safe  one.  The  intoxicating  effects  pass  off  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  frequently  no  recollection  of  what  has  passed  is  retained, 
and  no  lassitude  is  perceived  after  the  extreme  exertion." — MnjiWB.  The  gas 
should  be  inhaled  fix>m  a  large  bladder  or  gas-bag,  through  a  tube  of  an  inch 
internal  diameter. 

An  animal  entirely  inmiersed  in  this  gas  soon  dies  from  the  prolonged  ef- 
fects of  the  intoxication. 

The  idea  that  ansesthesis,  or  insensibility  to  pain  during  surgical  operations, 
might  be  occasioned  by  the  inhalation  of  gases,  appears  to  have  been  first  en- 
tertained by  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Hartford,  OoniL,  fit)m  observing  the  action 
of  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  upon  the  animal  system;  and  he  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing, by  means  of  it,  the  'same  effects  which  are  now  accom-  _.  _ 
plished  by  the  agency  of  chloroform  and  ether. 

344.  Dentoxyd  of  Nitrogen,  tfOs:  JBinoxyd of  Ni- 
iroffeik,  or  Nitric  Oxyd. — ^Thia  gas  is  easily  prepared  by  pouring 
nitric  acid  upon  clippings  or  turnings  of  copper,  contamed  in 
a  flask  with  a  little  water.  As  no  heat  is  required,  the  double- 
tubed  hydrogen  gas  apparatus  maybe  employed.  (See  Fig. 
112.)  At  the  commencement  of  the  action,  the  flask  becomes 
iilled  with  deep-red  fumes,  but  if  the  gas  be  collected  over 
water  it  will  be  found  to  be  colorless. 

The  chemical  action  involved  in  the  production  of  nitrous 
oxyd,  by  this  process,  is  as  follows :  The  copper  takes  oxygen  from  one  por- 

QUX8TXOK8. — "How  Is  it  distingaiBlied  from  oxygen  ?  What  effect  has  cold  or  pressare 
npoQ  it  ?  What  effect  does  protoxyd  of  nitrogen  produce  upon  the  system  when  inhaled  ? 
What  discovery  was  first  sti^;ested  by  the  action  of  this  gas  on  the  system?  How  ia 
nitric  oxyd  prepared  ?    What  is  the  chemical  action  involved  7 
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tion  of  the  nitric  add  and  becomes  oxyd  of  copper,  whidi  combines  with  an- 
other portion  of  acid  remaining  undecomposed,  and  forms  the  nitrate  of  cop- 
per, the  solution  of  which  is  of  a  blue  color.  That  part  of  the  nitric  acid  which 
is  decomposed,  loses  three  equivalents  of  oxygen,  which  are  taken  up  by  the 
copper ;  the  remaining  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  united  with  the  nitrogen 
appear  as  the  gas,  thus : 

Copper.       Nltrieadd.  Nltmto  copper.        Nltiloozyd. 

8  Cu. + 4  (NOs)  —  3  (Ou.0,  NO5)  +  N0» 

345.  Properties , — ^Nitric  oxyd  is  a  colorless  gas,  which  is  but  slightly 
absorbed  by  water.  It  is  perfectly  irrespirable,  and  excites  a  violent  spasm 
of  the  throat  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  respire  it.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  in 
his  experiments  upon  the  respiration  of  the  protoxyd  of  nitrogen,  attempted 
to  inhale  this  gas,  but  the  result  was  nearly  fatal,  and  would  have  been  quite 
80^  had  not  the  glottis  contracted  spasmodically,  and  thus  prevented  its  pas- 
sage into  the  limgs. 

Most  burning  bodies,  when  immersed  in  this  gas,  are  extinguished  by  it, 
although  it  contains  half  its  weight  of  oxygen.  If  phosphorus  and  charcoal, 
however,  in  a  state  of  ignition,  be  introduced  into  it^  the  heat  they  evolve 
effects  the  decomposition  of  the  gas,  and  the  combustion  continues  with  great 
brilliancy  through  the  agency  of  the  liberated  oxygen. 

The  most  remarkable  property  of  nitric  oxyd  appears  to  be  its  great  attrac- 
tion for  oxygen.  When  mixed  with  oxygen,  or  any  gas  containing  oxygen 
(atmospheric  air),  dense  red  fumes  are  produced,  which  are  soluble  in  water, 
and  produce  an  acid  liquid.  In  this  way  nitric  oxyd  may  be  used  as  a  test 
to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  uncombined  oxygen  in  a  gaseous  mixture. 
Experimentally  this  action  may  be  demonstrated  as  follows :  Partially  fill  a 
tall  glass  jar  or  bottle  with  nitric  oxyd,  over  a  pneumatic  trough ;  and  then 
by  lifting  the  end  of  the  jar,  admit  a  few  bubbles  of  atmospheric  air,  or  pure 
oxygen.  In  an  instant,  deep  blood-red  fumes  will  fill  the  vessel,  and  much 
heat  will  be  generated.  By  agitating  the  contents  of  the  jar  with  water,  the 
red  vapors  are  rapidly  absorbed,  and  the  experiment  may  be  several  times 
repeated,  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  gas. 

Nitrous  oxyd  has  never  been  liquefied. 

346.  Nitrous  Acid,  NOz.  Eyponiirous  Acid. — ^The  tlurd  compound 
of  nitrogen  with  oxygen  is  a  brownish  red  vapor  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  a  volatile  green  liquid  at  a  temperature  0^  F.  It  is  formed  by  mixing 
4  volumes  of  nitrous  oxyd  with  1  volume  of  oxygen,  both  in  a  perfectly  dry 
state.    It  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts,  which  are  called  nitrites. 

34'7.  Hyponitric  Acid,  NO4.  Peroxyd of  Nitrogen, — The  red  fiimes 
which  appear  in  mixing  nitrous  oxyd  with  oxygen,  or  atmospheric  air,  con- 

QuESTiONB. — ^VHiat  are  its  properties  ?  How  does  it  act  upon  combustibles  ?  What  is 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  nitric  oxyd?  How  may  it  be  illustrated  ?  What 
is  the  physical  condition  of  nitrous  acid  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  is  said  of  h3rponi- 
tricadd? 
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sist  msdDly  of  hyponitric  acid.    It  may  bo  fonned  in  a  atate  of  purity,  by 
mixiiig  4:  volumes  of  nitrous  oxyd  with  2  volumes  of  oxygen. 

The  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  other  non-metallic 
elements)  will  be  considered  in  subsequent  sections. 

SECTION    V. 

OHLOBIKE. 

UquivcUerUf  35*5.    Symbol,  (X    Denaity,  2*47. 

348.  History . — This  substance  was  discovered  by  Scbeele 
in  1774,  and  called  by  him  dephlogisticated  marine  acid. 

It  was  universally  regarded  as  a  compound  body  until  1808,  when  Davy 
established  its  elementary  character,  and  on  aocomit  of  its  yellowish-green 
tint,  gave  it  the  appellation  of  chlorine  (fiom  x^^P^Q,  green). 

349.  Natural  History  and  Distributioni  —  Chlorine  is  a 
principal  member  of  a  small  natural  group  of  four  closely-allied  elementary 
bodies^  viz.,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  and  fluorine,  which  differ  in  many  re- 
spects from  all  the  other  elements.  They  are  characterized  by  a  remarkable 
indifference  for  each  other,  and  for  an  intense  afMty  for  other  substances  at 
ordinary  temperatures — an  affinity  so  general  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  member  of  the  class  existing  in  a  free  and  unoombined  state  in  nature. 
Collectively  they  are  termed  the  Halogens,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  forming  with  the  metals  saline 
compounds  resembling  common  salt. — Haloid  sails, 
(See  §  271.) 

Chlorine  united  with  other  elements  is  a  large  con- 
stituent both  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  kingdoms. 
The  great  magazine  of  it  in  nature  is  rock,  or  common 
salt,  which  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  the  metal 
sodium.  Combinations  of  it  also  with  other  substances 
in  the  mineral  kingdom  are  not  unfrequent.  In  the  or- 
ganic kingdom  it  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  both  an- 
imals and  vegetables ;  existing  in  the  greater  number 
of  animal  liquids,  and  in  various  fluids  and  secretions 
of  plants. 

350.  Prepar$itio  n. — Chlorine  is  most  easily  pre- 
pared by  pouring  strong  hydrochloric  (muriatic)  acid 
upon  pulverized  binoxyd  of  manganese  contained  in  a 
glass  retort  or  flask  (arranged  as  in  Fig.  113),  and  ap- 
plying a  gentle  heat  from  a  spirit-lamp.  The  propor- 
tions which  give  the  best  result  are,  one  part  by  weight 

QcnrvnoKS. — "ELow  is  it  prepared  ?  Give  the  history  of  chlorine.  To  what  other  ele- 
meata  is  chlorine  allied?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  these  associated  elements? 
What  designation  Is  given  to  them  as  a  class  f  What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  chlor- 
ine In  nataref    Hov  is  it  prepared? 
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of  binoxyd  of  manganese,  and  two  parts  by  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
gas  may  be  collected  over  water,  or  more  conveniently  by  the  displacement 
of  air  in  a  dry,  narrow-necked  jar,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  113.  The  green- 
ish color  of  the  chlorine  enables  the  operator  to  determine  when  the  receiver 
is  fulL  By  closing  the  jars  with  glass  stoppers,  well  smeared  with  tallow,  the 
gas  can  be  preserved  unaltered  for  a  considerable  length  of  tune.* 

The  chemical  reaction  which  takes  place  in  this  process  may  be  explained 
as  follows :  hydrocliloric  add  is  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine ;  when 
mixed  with  the  binoxyd  of  manganese  in  the  proportion  of  2  equivalents  of 
the  former  to  1  of  the  latter,  double  decomposition  ensues: — ^water,  free 
chlorine,  and  a  chloride  of  the  metal  being  produced. 

Thus,— MnO9+2H0W-Mn01+2HO-t-a. 

Three  ounces  of  powdered  binoxyd  of  manganese  with  half  a  pint  of  com- 
mercial muriatic  acid  diluted  with  3  ounces  of  water,  will  yield  between  three 
and  four  gallons  of  the  gas.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  an  acid  more 
dilute  than  the  one  indicated,  lest  some  explosive  compound  of  chlorine  should 
be  generated. 

Chlorine  ma^  also  be  readily  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  4  parts  by 
weight  of  common  salt,  1  part  of  binoxyd  of  manganese,  2  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  2  of  water.  It  is  in  this  way  that  chlorine  is  prepared  in  enormous  quan- 
tities for  manufacturing  purposes ;  but  for  the  preparation  of  "  chloride  of 
lime,''  the  first  described  method  is  followed,  owing  to  the  &ct  that  the  hy- 


*  The  following  memoranda  respecting  the  preparation  of  chlorine  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  process  should  always  be  conducted  in  a  well-ventilated  apartment,  altogether 
free  from  valuable  fumitnre,  and  especially  from  colored  curtains,  paper-hangings,  etc.— 
the  action  of  the  gas  being  most  destructive  of  the  color  and  texture  of  organic  compounds. 

Before  applying  heat  to  the  generating  flask,  the  operator  should  observe  whether  the 
interior  of  the  ^ass  has  become  thoroughly  wetted  by  the  acid,  or  whether  a  dry  spot 
still  remains.  If  the  latter  is  the  ease,  all  heat  should  be  withheld  until  the  mass  by  a^- 
tation  has  become  thoroughly  incorporated,  and  the  dry  spot  disappears.  If  tbte  precau- 
tion is  neglected,  a  fracture  of  the  retort  will  probably  take  place  on  the  application  of 
heat.  Most  authorities  recommend  the  collection  of  chlorine  over  warm  water,  inasmuch 
as  cold  water  absorbs  a  considerable  amount  of  the  gas.  This  plan  is  attended  with  tiie 
serious  disadvantage  of  causing  chlorine  to  enter  the  bottle  hot,  and  for  that  reason  rare- 
fied; so  that  when  it  cools  and  contracts,  the  stoppers  of  the  bottles  are  found  not  nnfre- 
quently  to  be  permanently  fixed.  Gold  water  should  be  employed,  and  except  it  be  agi- 
tated whilst  the  gas  is  passing  through  it,  so  little  of  the  chlorine  is  absorbed  that  the 
amount  of  loss  is  too  small  to  be  of  consequence.— Fasadat. 

Every  care  should  be  taken  in  bottling  up  chlorine  for  preservation,  to  exclude  water  as 
much  as  possible,  inasmuch  as  under  the  agency  of  light,  water  and  chlorine  react,  form- 
ing hydrochlorio  acid,  which  is  so  violently  absorbed  by  water,  that  the  stoppers  of  the 
chlorine  bottles  become  often  irremediably  fixed,  owing  to  external  pressure. — ^Ibid. 

If  the  operator  during  the  preparation  of  chlorine  should  inadvertently  inhale  a  dis- 
agreeable quantity  of  the  gas,  the  most  efieetual  relief  will  be  obtained  from  an  immediate 
application  of  ammonia  (smelling-salts)  to  the  nostrihs,  or  from  inhaling  the  vapor  of  al- 
Qohol  or  ether. 

QuTOTiows.— What  precautions  are  to  be  observed  in  its  preparation?  What  is  the 
chemical  action  involved  in  this  process?  By  what  other  process  may  chlorine  be  pre- 
pared ?    For  what  practical  purposes  are  these  two  processes  applied  f 
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drochloric  acid  iised  is  obtained  as  a  waste  product  in  the  mannfacture  of 
carbonate  of  soda  (soda-ash)  from  sea-salt 

351.  Properties  . — Chlorine  is  a  dense,  heavy  gas,  of  a  greenish-yel- 
low color. .  It  is  characterized  by  a  peculiar  sufifocating  odor,  almost  intoler- 
able to  most  persons  even  when  greatly  diluted  with  air,  and  occasioning  a 
distressing  irritation  of  the  air-passages  of  the  throat,  attended  with  cough- 
ing. Any  attempt  to  respire  the  gas  in  a  pure  form  would  probably  be  fataJi 
but  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  is  breathed  without  inconvenience  by 
workmen  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  it  has  also  been  adopted  as 
a  remedial  agent  in  this  condition  with  benefit  for  pulmonary  diseases.  Itl 
should  not^  however,  be  used  for  this  latter  purpose  without  the  sanction  of' 
&  medical  authority. 

Ohlorine  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  gases,  its  specific  gravity  being  2*47 
(air  —  1).  Under  a  pressure  of  4  atmospheres,  at  60<^  P.,  it  condenses  to  a 
yellow  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1*33,  which  remains  unfrozen  even  at  a  cold 
oi--  220°  F. 

Cold  water  absorbs  about  twice  its  bulk  of  chlorine  gaa  This  solution, 
which  is  readily  formed  by  agitating  the-  gas  and  the  water  together,  ac- 
quires the  color,  odor,  and  other  properties  of  chlorine,  and  is  much  used  for 
experimental  and  manufacturing  purposes  in  preference  to  the  pure  gas.  As 
it  is  slowly  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  it  should  bo  preserved  in 
bottles  covered  with  paper,  or  in  a  dark  place. 

With  water  near  its  fireczing  point  chlorine  combines  to  form  a  definite 
hydrate,  which  contains  10  equivalents  of  water  (C1-|-10HO) ;  this  at  a  tem- 
perature of  32°  F.  freezes  and  forms  beautiful  yellow 
oystak    If  these  crystals  be  hermetically  enclosed  Fig.  114. 

in  a  glass  tube  (see  Fig.  114),  they  will,  when  ex- 
posed to  a  gentle  heat,  liberate  free  chlorine ;  this  . 
prevented  from  expanding,  presses  upon  Itself  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  portion  of  the  gas  liquefies, 

and  may  then  be  seen  in  the  tube,  floating  upon  the  water  which  is 
present  This  process  furnishes  the  most  ready  way  of  obtaining  liquid- 
chlorine. 

352.  Chlorine  is  a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  its  effects  are  strikmgly 
different  fi-om  those  manifested  by  oxygen.  It  does  not  combine  directly  with 
either  oxygen  or  carbon,  but  has  a  most  powerful  aflSnity  for  hydrogen  and 
the  metals.  Therefore,  bodies  rich  in  oxygen  and  carbon,  either  bum  indif- 
ferently in  chlorine  or  not  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  charcoal ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, bodies  rich  in  hydrogen,  together  with  many  of  the  metals,  bum  in  it 
^ith  great  brilliancy.  The  following  experiments  are  illustrative  of  these 
iacts: 


Qunnoxrs. — What  are  the  general  properties  of  cUorinef  Is  it  at  all  respirable? 
Wlutisthe  density  of  chlorine?  Can  it  be  liquefied?  What  is  a  solation  of  chlorine? 
^^t  arc  its  properties  ?  What  combination  does  chlorine  form  witli  water  ?  How  nu-y 
li<]aid  chlorine  be  prepared?    What  ai'c  the  relations  of  chlorine  to  combustion ? 
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A  piece  of  flaming  charcoal  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine  is  extmgoished 
as  instantly  and  as  completely  as  if  plmiged  into  a  vessel  of  water. 

Wax  and  tallow  are  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  If  a  lighted 
taper  be  immersed  in  a  jar  of  chlorine,  its  flame  is  extinguished ;  but  the 
column  of  oily  vapor  rising  from  the  wick  is  rekindled  by  the  chlorine ;  the 
hydrogen  part  of  the  combustible  burning  with  a  dull  reddish  flame^  while 
the  carbon  is  separated  in  the  fona  of  a  dense  black  smoke. 
Another  experiment  illustrates  the  same  action  in  a  more  remarkable  man- 
Fia.  115.  ^®^*  ^  ^^  turpentine  is  a  liquid  exceedingly  rich  in  hy- 
drogen, and  also  in  carbon.  If  a  piece  of  paper  soaked  in 
it  be  &stened  to  the  end  of  a  rod  and  plunged  into  a  jar  of 
chlorine  (see  Fig  115),  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  hydro- 
L  gen  so  readily  as  to  instantly  produce  spontaneous  comhus- 
'  tion,  while  the  carbon  is  separated  and  deposited  as  an 
'  abundant  soot 

If  a  bit  of  ignited  phosphorus  be  immersed  in  a  jar  of 
chlorine,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  116,  the  combustion  oon- 
tinues,  but  the  'light  evolved  is  hardly  perceptible.  If  a 
piece  of  phosphorus  be  plunged  into  chlorine  without  ig- 
nition, it  inflames  spontaneously — a  result  which  does  not 
take  place  in  oxygen.  The  feeble  light  which  accompanies 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  chlorine,  therefore,  cannot 
be  explained  by  reason  of  any  lack  of  aflanity  I^c^.  116. 

between  these  two  substances,  but  it  is  due  tO 
the  fact  that  the  immediate  products  of  the  oom* 
bustion  are  vaporous  or  gaseous,  and  are  not 
rendered  luminous  by  heating.  (See  Combustion.) 
Antimony  and  many  other  metals  finely  pow- 
dered, and  projected  into  a  vessel  of  chlorine,  take 
fire  and  produce  a  brilliant  combustion.  Thin 
sheets  of  copper  leaf,  attached  to  a  copper  wire, 
and  dipped  into  chlorine,  exhibit  the  same  phe- 
nomenon. 

353.  The  intense  affinity  which  chlorine  mani- 
fests for  hydrogen  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characteristics  of  this  element,  and  is  the  property,  above  all  others,  which 
gives  to  chlorine  its  great  value  as  an  industrial  agent  This  affinity  is,  how- 
over,  regulated,  or  rather  called  forth,  by  a  most  singular  action  of  light. 
Thus,  when  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  in  the  gaseous  condition,  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  equal  volumes,  they  will  remain  for  an  indefinite  period  without 
action  upon  each  other,  if  kept  in  the  dark.    If  the  mixture  be  exposed  to 


diffused  daylight,  combination  will  take  place  gradually ;  but  if  the  two  gases 


QuESTiONB.— What  experiments  iUnstrate  its  action  in  this  respect?  Why  does  phos- 
pl^pruB  bum  in  chlorine  with  a  feeble  light  ?  What  are  the  relations  of  chlorine  to  hy- 
drogen ?    What  influence  does  light  exert  upon  a  mixture  of  these  two  elements  ? 
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are  brought  into  direct  sunlight,  the  union  taked  place  instantly,  accompanied 
with  a  powerful  explosion.* 

The  following  experiment  is  illnstrative :  Select  a  dear  glass  bottle  (holding 
about  a  pint),  and  fill  it  over  a  pneumatic  trough,  to  the  extent  of  half  its 
capacity,  with  chlorine  gas;  then  carefully  cover  the  bottle  with  a  dark  cloth, 
and  add  hydrogen  from  a  gasometer  sufficient  to  occupy  the  remaining  space, 
or  until  all  the  water  in  the  bottle  is  displaced;  cork  the  bottle,  keepmg  its 
mouth  under  water,  and  remove  it  from  the  trough  carefully  and  entirely  en- 
veloped in  the  doth.  Then  place  the  bottle  in  the  direct  light  of  the  ^un,  and 
from  a  distance  remove  the  doth  by  means  of  a  string  or  a  long  pole.  If  the 
preliminary  conditions  have  been  strictly  complied  with,  the  imitant  the  rays 
of  light  M  upon  the  mixture  a  violent  explosion  will  occur. 

When  chlorine  in  a  free  state,  or  in  feeble  combmation  with  some  other 
substance,  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  body  whidi  contains  hydrogen  as  one 
of  its  constituent  elements,  it  manifests  the  same  affinity  for  this  element ;  and 
tends  to  "  draw  out,"  as  it  were,  the  hydrogen  from  its  combination,  and  by 
uniting  with  it,  to  change  or  destroy  the  original  compound.  In  this  instance, 
also,  light  exercises  a  controlling  influence. 

For  example :  If  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  (§  351)  be  kept  in  the 
dark,  no  change  takes  place  in  it ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sun- 
light, it  decomposes  readily.  This  result  is  produced  by  the  following  reac- 
tion :— the  chlorine  contained  m  the  solution,  by  reason  of  its  intense  affinity 
for  hydrogen,  withdraws  this  element  from  its  combination  with  oxygen  in 
the  water,  and  uniting  with  it,  forms  an  add ;  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed 
water,  being  no  longer  held  in 'combination,  escapes  as  a  gas. 

354.  Theory  of  Bleachin  g. — It  is  this  action  of  chlorine  upon  hy- 
drogen which  renders  chlorine  the  most  powerful  of  all  known  bleaching  and 
deodorizing  agOnts.  Nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  coloring  matters  contain 
hydrogen  as  one  of  their  essential  constituents.  When  brought  in  contact 
with  chlorine,  the  hydrogen  they  contmn  unites  with  it,  and  the  original  ar- 
rangement of  particles,  upon  which  the  color  of  the  body  depended,  being 
thus  (Ranged  or  broken  up,  the  color  itself  is  destroyed.  Ozone,  which  is  also 
a  powerftd  bleaching  agent,  acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  the  oxygen  of  which 
it  consists,  by  reason  of  its  highly  active  condition,  withdraws  hydrogen  from 
its  combination,  unites  with  it  to  form  water,  and  thus  destroys  the  arrange- 
ment upon  which  the  color  depends.    By  withdrawing  a  single  pillar  of  sup- 


•  It  has  also  been  shown  by  Dr.  Draper,  that  pure  and  dry  chlorine  gas,  when  exposed 
for  a  time  to  the  action  of  the  sun^s  light,  acquires  and  retains,  for  a  considerable  period, 
t5ie  power  of  forming  an  explosive  union  with  hydrogen,  even  in  the  dark ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  chlorine  prepared  in  the  dark  manifests  no  affinity  for  hydrogen  until  exposed 
to  the  light.  This  pecnUar  action  of  light  is  entirely  confined  to  the  chemical  element  of 
the  solar  ray. 

QuzsTiOK'S. — What  experiment  illustrates  this?  What  are  the  relations  which  chlorine 
•astains  to  hydrogen  in  combination  ?  Illustrate  by  example.  What  is  the  theory  of  bleach- 
^'  by  chlorine  ?  By  ozone  ?  What  is  said  of  the  permanency  of  the  bleaching  effect  of 
of  these  agants  f 
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port,  the  whole  structure  iails.  Colors  onoe  removed  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
or  ozone  can  never  be  restored;  and  in  this  respect  these  two  substances  dif- 
fer from  most  other  bleaching  agents. 

The  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  may  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments. For  this  purpose  a  solution  of  chlorine  in  water  may  be  most  con- 
veniently used.  If  we  pour  a  little  of  this  solution  upon  red  mk,  red  wine, 
the  blue  tincture  of  red  cabbage,  of  litmus,  on  indigo  solution,  or  on  ordinary 
writing  ink,  their  seversd  colors  ahnost  inunediately  disappear.  Paper,  col- 
ored rags,  and  all  varieties  of  cotton  or  linen  &brics  immersed  in  a  solution  of 
chlorine,  are  bleached  with  great  rapidity.  The  moist  gas  produces  the  same 
effect,  but  perfectly  dry  chlorine  will  not  bleach.  Fibres  of  wool  are  not 
bleached  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  neither  is  it  usually  employed  for  the 
bleaching  of  silk.  It  has  no  action  upon  "India^"  or  printers'  inks,  for  the 
reason  that  the  coloring  matter  in  these  cases  consists  of  minutely-divided 
carbon,  which  does  not  combine  directly  with  chlorine.*  By  contact  with 
chlorine  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  the  texture  of  almost  all  organic 
substances  is  weakened  and  destroyed.  This  may  be  especially  noticed  in 
cases  where  cotton  or  linen  &brics  have  been  wet  with  a  chlorine  solution, 
and  then  allowed  to  dry,  without  previous  thorough  washing. 

356.  Disinfecting  and  Deodorizing  Action  of  Chlorinei 
— Chlorine  acts  upon  noxious  and  odorous  vapors  and  organic  compounds  to 
decompose  and  destroy  them,  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  upon  coloring  agents. 
It  differs  essentially  in  its  action  from  many  substances  used  in  fumigation, 
such  as  burnt  paper,  vinegar,  pastiles,  perfumes,  and  the  like,  inasmuch  as, 
while  the  latter  only  disguise  the  ill  odors,  or  mephitic  atmosphere^  by  substi- 
tuting one  smell  for  another,  the  chlorine  absolutely  destroys  the  noxious 
matter  itself. 

The  use  of  chlorine  as  a  disinfectant,  however,  requires  care.  It  should  be 
used  in  the  form  of  bleaching-powder  ("  chloride  of  lime"),  mixed  "wdth  water, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  in  shallow  vessels,  if  possible  upon  a  high  shelf  This 
compound  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  chlorine  being  evolved  falls  slowly  down,  and  is  diffused  through  the 


*  A  very  elegant  application  of  chlorine  to  bleaching  purposes  is  made  in  the  printing 
of  bandanna  handkerchiefs.  The  white  spots,  which  constitute  their  pecnUaritjr,  are 
thus  produced ;  First  of  all,  the  whole  fabric  is  dyed  of  one  uniform  tint,  and  dried. 
Afterward  many  layers  of  these  handkerchiefs  are  pressed  together  between  lead  plates, 
perforated  with  holes  conformable  to  the  pattern  which  is  desired  to  appear.  Chlorine 
solution  is  now  poured  upon  the  upper  plate,  and  finds  access  to  the  interior  through  the 
perforations.  By  reason  of  the  great  pressure  upon  the  mass,  the  solution  can  not,  how-l 
ever,  extend  laterally  further  than  the  limits  of  the  apertures,  whence  it  follows  that  the| 
bleaching  agent  is  localized  to  the  desired  extent,  and  figures  corresponding  in  shape  and 
size  to  the  perforations  are  bleached  white  upon  a  dark  ground. — ^FabjlDAT. 

QuESTiOKB.— How  may  the  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  be  illustrated  ?  What  are  ex- 
ceptions to  its  action  ?  What  effect  does  continued  contact  with  chlorine  have  upon 
organic  substances?  What  is  the  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  action  of  chlorine?  How 
does  chlorine  differ  in  its  action  from  many  fumigating  agents  ?  How  should  chlorine  be 
applied  for  disinfection  and  deodorizing  ? 
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room.  If  a  nkore  ra^d  action  is  required,  a  little  dilate  solpliuric  or  hydro- 
diloric  add  maj  be  allowed  to  drop  into  the  chloride  of  lime  solution  fiK>m  a 
vessel  suspended  above  it^  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lamp>wick  arranged  in  the 
form  of  a  syphon.  Another  method  is  to  su^)end  in  the  apartment,  cloths 
steeped  in  a  solution  of  bleaching-powder;  and  in  the  absence  of  bleaching- 
powder,  the  gas  may  be  easily  generated  by  one  of  the  methods  aheady  de- 
described — care  being  taken  to  avoid  excess.* 

356.  Compounds  of  Chlorine* — Chlorine  combines  with  all  the 
non-metallic  elements,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception.  With  many  of  them, 
howeyer,  it  can  not  be  made  to  unite  directly.  It  enters  into  combination 
with  all  the  metals ;  and  with  a  large  number  of  them  directly,  with  an  evo- 
lation  of  light  and  heat  The  binary  compounds  of  chlorine  are  termed 
dhrides.  With  the  exception  of  the  chlorides  of  silver  and  lead,  and  the  sub- 
chlorides  of  copper  and  mercury,  they  are  all  more  or  leas  soluble  in  water, 
and  in  their  taste  and  general  physical  character,  resemble  conmion  salt 

It  fi^uently  happens  that  chlorine  combines  with  the  same  metal  in  more 
proportions  than  one:  for  example,  with  iron,  a  protochloride  (Fe  01)  and  a 
sesquichloride  (Fe^Cls)  may  be  formed;  and  with  platinum  a  protochloride 
(Pt  CI)  and  a  bichloride  (Ft  Ola) ;  and,  generally,  for  each  oxyd  of  the  metal 
that  is  capable  of  uniting  with  acids  to  form  salts,  a  corresponding  chloride 
exists. 

Most  of  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  are  solid ;  but  some  few  are  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures ;  and  one,  the  perchloride  of  manganese  (Mns  01^)  is 
gaseoiis.  All  of  them  are  fusible  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  many 
are  readily  volatilized  in  the  operation ;  especially  is  this  true  of  the  chlor- 
ides of  gold,  copper,  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  several  others.  Geol- 
ogists have  taken  advantage  of  this  fact,  in  some  instances,  to  explain  the 
formation  of  mineral,  or  metaUic  veins  in  the  rocky  strata  composing  the  crust 


*  "It  must  be  particalarly  borne  in  mind,  that  chlorine  In  any  fonn  must  only  be  used 
u  an  aid  to  proper  ventilation.  It  is  a  necessary  condition  of  health  that  our  houses  and 
rooms  be  properly  ventilated.  There  is  no  substitute  for  ventilation  any  more  than  for 
wtddng  or  for  general  cleanliness.  Glilorine,  like  medicine,  ought  in  general  to  be  used 
oa  ipedal  occarions,  and  under  advice.  In  a  sick-room,  where  ventilation  is  often  diffi- 
cult, eUorine,  liberated  in  very  minute  quantities,  will  often  be  found  singularly  refresh- 
ing; bnt  in  this,  as  in  all  other  eases  of  fhmigation  with  chlorfaie,  all  metallic  articles  in 
the  tpftTtmeflft  ought  to  be  removed,  for  tliese  become  speedily  tandshed  by  the  action  of 
cUoiine. 

"*  For  dlshifecting  the  wards  of  hospitals  and  similar  places.  Prof.  Faraday  found  that 
»  ndxtore  of  1  part  of  common  salt,  and  1  part  of  the  binozyd  of  manganese,  when  acted 
Bpon  by  8  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  mixed  with  1  part  of  water  (all  by  weight),  and 
left  tin  cold,  produced  the  best  results.  Such  a  mixture  at  60*  F.,  in  shallow  pans  of 
earthen  ware,  Hberated  its  chlorine  gradually  but  perfectly  in  four  days.  The  salt  and 
the  manganese  were  weU  mixed  and  used  in  charges  of  3^  pounds  of  the  mixture.  The 
uid  and  water  were  mixed  in  a  wooden  tub,  the  water  being  put  in  first,  and  then  about 
^the  add ;  after  eooling  the  other  half  was  added.  The  proportions  of  water  and  acid 
are  9  measores  of  the  former  to  10  of  the  latter." 

. iL 

Qmsnoire. — ^Wliat  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  chlorine  ?  What  are  the  compoond* 
of  dilorine  termed  ?    What  are  the  general  properties  of  the  chlorides  ? 

11 
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of  our  globe.  It  is  supposed  that  the  metals,  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  have 
been  sublimed  or  volatilized  by  intense  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and 
rising  through  openings  and  fissures  in  the  rocks,  have  been  deposited,  as  they 
cooled,  in  the  situations  in  which  they  are  now  found. 

Formerly,  before  the  constitution  of  chlorine  was  fully  understood,  its  com- 
pounds with  the  metals  were  termed  muricUes.  The  names,  muriate  of  tin, 
muriate  of  soda,  muriate  of  irou,  have  therefore  the  same  signification  as 
chloride  of  tin,  chloride  of  soda^  chloride  of  iron,  eta 

357.  Hydrochloric  Acid,  HCl.  —  Chlorohydric  Acid; 
Chloride  of  Hydrogen;  Muriatic  Acid, — This  substance, 
formed  by  the  union  of  chlorine  and  hydrogen,  is  the  most 
important  of  all  the  compounds  which  chlorine  forms  with 
the  non-metallic  elements. 

It  was  first  obtained  by  Priestley  in  its  pure  form  of  a  gas,  m  1'7?2 ;  and  in 
A  state  of  solution  in  water,  it  has  long  been  known  under  the  names  of  muri- 
atic acid,  and  spirit  of  salt  In  the  latter  condition  it  constitutes  a  strong, 
corrosive  acid  liquid. 

358.  Preparatlo  Di — When  chlorine  and  hydrogen  are  mixed  together 
in  the  proportion  of  equal  volumes,  and  a  chemical  combination  is  effected 
between  them,  they  unite,  without  condensation,  to  form  hydrochloric  acid 
gas.  This  union  may  be  brought  about  by  the  action  of  light,  in  the  manner 
before  described  (§  353),  by  the  application  of  an  ignited  match,  or  by  the 
passage  of  the  electric  spark — ^the  combination  in  the  latter  instances  being 
always  attended  with  an  explosion. 

Fig.  ll*?.  ^°^  experimental  purposes,  hydrochloric 

acid  gas  may  be  procured  by  heating  in  a 
glass  flask,  fiimlshed  with  a  perforated  cork 
and  tube,  a  quantity  of  strong  commercial 
muriatic  acid.  The  gas  is  readily  given  off 
by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  and  may 
be  collected  by  displacement  of  air  in  dry 
vesseK    (See  Fig.  117.) 

For  most  practical  purposes,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  obtained  by  action  of  sulphuric  acid 
upon  common  salt  When  the  process  is 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  a  glass  retort,  or  an  apparatus  similar  to 
that  represented  m  Fig.  117,  3  parts  of  common  salt,  6  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  and  5  of  water  may  be  taken.  The  reaction  in  this  case  is  as  follows: 
common  salt  is  composed  of  chlorine  and  sodium ;  when  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  water,  the  water  is  decomposed ;  its  hydrogen  uniting  with  the 
chlorine  of  the  common  salt  to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  its  oxygen  with 

QnxBTXOSB.— What  theory  has  been  proposed  to  account  for  the  origin  of  mineral  yeins? 
What  are  muriates  ?  What  is  hydroehjoric  acid  f  How  may  it  be  prepared  f  How  ii  it 
prepared  for  practical  purpose!? 
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the  sodium  to  form  soda,  which  last  unites  with  the  sulphuric  acid  to  ibrm 
solphate  of  soda.     Expressed  in  symbols,  we  have— 

Common  salt.    Sulph.  acid.        Water.         Sulphate  ot  wda.    HydroeUorle  aeld. 

NaCl   +    SO,    +   HO  —  NaO,SO,    +    HOI 

359.  Properties . — ^Hydrochloric  acid  is  a  colorless  acid  gas,  of  a  pe- 
culiar pungent  odor,  producing  white  fumes  when  allowed  to  escape,  by 
uniting  with  and  condensing  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  quite  un- 
respirable,  but  is  much  less  nauseous  and  suffocating  than  chlorine.  It  pro- 
duces coughing  when  breathed  in  even  the  most  dilute  condition.  It  is  heavier 
than  air,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*24.  Under  a  pressure  of  40  atmos- 
pheres at  50^  F.,  it  condenses  to  a  colorless  liquid,  which  has  never  been 
fixjzen.  It  is  incombustible,  extinguishes  burning  bodies  and  when  brought 
in  contact  with  dry  and  blue  litmus  paper  reddens  it. 

Hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  especially  characterized  by  a  most  intense  attrac- 
tion for  water,  which  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  40^  F.  is  capable  of  absorbing 
about  480  times  its  bulk  of  gas — ^increasing  in  volume  thereby  about  one 
third,  and  acquiring  a  specific  gravity  of  1*21.  Water  of  a  higher  temperature 
absorbs  less.  A  piece  of  ice  passed  into  a  jar  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  stand- 
ing over  mercury  is  instantly  liquefied  by  it ;  and  the  gas  at  the  same  mo- 
ment disappearing  by  absorption,  the  mercury  rises  to  fill  the  jar.  By  reason 
of  its  great  solubility  in  water,  it  can  only  be  collected  over  mercury,  or  by 
the  displacement  of  air. 

360.  Solntion  of  Hydrochloric  Acid,  which  constitutes 
the  liquid  aoid,  or  the  muriatic  acid  of  commercej  is  pre- 
pared by  generating  the  gas  from  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  allowing  it  to  pass  through  and 
became  absorbed  by  water. 

The  gas  is  conducted  from  the  retort  or  generating  vessel  into  a  series  of 
bottles  or  jars  connected  with  each  other  and  filled  with  water.  When  the 
water  in  the  first  vessel  becomes  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  gas, 
passes  over  into  the  second,  thence  into  the  third,  and  so  on,  saturating  each 
successively.  Several  contingencies,  however,  must  be  provided  for  in  this 
operation ;  the  evolution  of  gas  may  take  place  so  rapidly  as  to  rupture  the 
receivers,  or  the  gas  delivered  slowly  may  be  absorbed  so  completely  by  the 
water  as  to  produce  a  vacuum ;  in  which  case  the  whole  liquid  contents  of 
the  receivers  flow  back  violently  into  the  retort,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the 
process. 


QuaBnoKs. — ^Explain  the  chemical  reaction  in  this  case?  What  are  the  properties  of 
hydrochloric  add  gasf  What  is  said  of  its  attraction  for  water  ?  What  is  the  mnriatie 
add  ot  commerce  ?  How  is  it  prepared  f  What  precautions  are  to  he  observed  in  its  pre- 
paration? 
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Wonlfe's  Apparatus. — ^To  obviate  these  difficulties,  a  ieriee  of 
peculiar-8hi^>ed  vessels,  known  as  "  Woulfe's  bottles,'*  are  emplojed.  Ilieee 
consist  of  glass  jars,  or  bottles,  provided  with  three  necks,  or  apertures,  (see 
Fig.  118),  each  of  which  is  fitted  with  a  perforated  cork  and  tube.  The  man- 
ner in  which  tiie  gas  enters  and  is  discharged  fix>m  the  vessel  wiU  be  readily 
understood  by  an  inspection  of  the  figure.  The  middle  aperture  is  fitted  with 
a  single  upright  tube,  called  the  "  safety  tube,**  which  dips  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vessel    If  the  pressure  of  gas  becomes 


excessive,  the  water  is  forced  up  the  center  tube,  and  the  pressure  is  relieved. 
If  a  vacuum  is  created,  air  enters  firom  without  to  fill  it  By  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  much  latent  heat  is  liberated,  and  the  water 
which  absorbs  it  soon  becomes  elevated  in  temperature ;  to  obtain,  therefore, 
the  most  concentrated  solution  of  gas,  it  is  necessary  that  the  reefers  should 
be  immersed  in  cold  water,  or  surrounded  with  ice.  Connection  between  the 
separate  "Woulfe's  bottles  is  effected  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  of  India- 
rubber. 

Hydrochloric  acid  solution,  when  pure,  is  a  coloriess  Kquid,  fttming,  Vhen 
concentrated,  on  exposure  to  air.  The  commercial  "  muriatic"  add  is  gener- 
ally of  yellow,  or  straw  color,  owing  to  the  presence  of  iron  and  other  nnpo- 
rities.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  three  great  acids  of  commerce,  and  is  exten- 
sively used  as  a  reagent  in  cfaemicid  operations,  and  to  some  extent  in  medi- 
cine as  a  tonic  In  the  manu&cture  of  "  soda  ash"  (carbonate  of  sodaX  by 
the  decomposition  of  common  salt,  hydrodiloric  acid  gaa  is  prepared  as  an 
incidental  product  m  immense  quantities ;  and  in  some  of  the  great  manor 
facturing  establishments  of  Qreat  Britain  it  is  regarded  as  a  waste  product, 
the  disposal  of  which  is  attended  with  difficulty  and  expense.* 


*  It  WMuaual  to  allow  the  add  gaft  to  escape  into  tbe  air  I7  meaae  of  a  cUaiBey,  0n 
emerging  from  tlie  top  of  which  it  formed,  in  contact  with  moisture,  white  donds  of  add. 


QuBSTioxs.— Describe  the  construction  and  use  of  Woulfe's  bottles.  What  are  the 
physical  properties  of  hydrochloric  acid  solution?  What  are  its  uses  t  Of  what  branch 
of  manufacture  is  it  an  inddental  product  f 
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ftw  hydrochloiio  add,  d^ved  fiom  the  salt  contained  in  fixxl,  is  found  in 
the  stomach,  as  a  constituent  of  the  gastric  juioe.  Its  presence,  and  that  of 
the  soluUe  chlorides  in  soluticm,  is  indicated  hj  the  formation  of  a  white, 
catdj  predpitate,  when  nitrate  of  silYer  in  solution  is  added  to  the  liquid. 
This  precipitate— <^doride  of  8ilye]>-*ia  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  insoluble  in 
zutrieacid. 

361.  Aqna  itgia.—Nitro-Muriatic  Acid. — The  name  of 
aqua  regia  {^oyai  water)  was  given  by  the  alchemists  to  a 
mixture  of  nitric  with  hydrochloric  acid,  from  the  power 
that  it  possesses  of  dissolving  gold,  the  ^^king  of  the 
metals.'* 

Gold  and  platinmn  are  insoluble  in  either  add  separately;  but  when  the 
tvo  adds  are  mixed,  they  mutuaUy  decompose  each  other  in  the  presence  of 
tbe  metals — free  chlorine,  and  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  an  oxyd  of  nitrogen 
being  liberated.  The  chlorine,  in  the  moment  of  its  extrication,  or  in  its 
nascent  state  (page  162),  acts  upon  the  metals  and  dissolves  them — ^the  pro- 
ducts fi>nned  being  chlorides. 

The  best  proportions  otaqtui  regia  are  one  of  nitric  acid  by  measure  to  two 
hytJrodiioria 

362.  ^\jA%  of  C/hlorin  ei*— Although  chlorine  and  oxygen  will  not^ 
tmder  any  drcumstonoes,  unite  directly,  seyeral  compounds  of  these  elements 
Biay  be  obtained  by  indirect  methods.  The  composition  and  names  of  the 
oust  important  are  indicated  in  the  fdlowing  table  :— 

Oompodtfoii  \j  wdgM. 

Symbol.  . • » 

HypoehloiOlM  Mid ClO  85*5  chlorine.    8  oxygen. 

CUoroiMMddU ClOt  86-6       «'       24      ^ 

Peroxydofcblorine C104  865       "        82      »» 

Chloric  acid CIO«  86-5       »♦        40      »» 

HTperefalorte  add aOi  85-6       »*^       66     " 

3^«  Hypo  chlorous  Ac  id. — ^This  compound  may  be  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  upon  red  oxyd  of  mercury.    It  is  a  yellow  gas,  readily 

vUch,  irafted  by  the  vind,  produce  a  eorroBive  rain,  most  roinoos  to  tiie  vegetatien  of 
the  Rurroanding  conntrj.  Many  soda  works  in  Great  Britain  were,  therefore,  indicted  aa 
mbaiiees  <»  tiila  account,  and  attempts  were  made  to  remedy  the  evil  by  discharging  the 
fames  at  great  elevations,  where  it  was  suf^raeed  they  woold  become  so  dilated  by  admiz- 
tore  with  vapor  as  to  be  rendered  harmless.  To  carry  out  this  scheme,  the  most  gigantic 
chimneys  ever  built  were  constructed.  One  near  Liverpool  is  496  feet  high,  30  feet  in 
diameter  aft  tlw  bafle»  11  feet  at  the  top,  and  contains  a  million  of  bricks.  Another  at 
Giaifgow  is  ttiB.  lavger.  These  ooafty  stractores  hare  not,  however,  been  fbund  to  answer 
the  porpoae  for  whick  they  were  intended,  asd  it  has  become  necessary  to  condense  the 
gu  aafiMi  as  it  is  liberated  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  cold  water.  But  even  this, 
tiilcen  in  oounedimi  with  the  disposal  of  the  great  quantity  of  liquid  add  formed,  is  a 
natter  of  great  difficulty,  and  many  arrangements  have  been  patented  to  effect  it 

Qnvnozia.-*^Does  it  exist  In  Om  animal  economy?  What  is  a  test  of  its  ptreseneet 
What  Is  aqua  xegUf  Why  so  oaUed?  How  is  it  enabled  to  dissolvB  goldf  What  is  sid4 
4iftheozydBof«liloiiii^?   WtotishTpochlozQiuaeidf 
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Bbflorbed  by  water,  and  oondexised  by  the  application  of  oold  into  an  orange- 
yellow  liquid. 

364.  Bleaching  Gomponnds. — ^When  chlorine  gas  is  cansed  to 
paaa  through  weak  solutions  of  the  alkalies,  or  over  hydrate  of  lime  (slacked 
lime),  it  is  absorbed,  and  very  peculiar  compounds,  possessed  of  remarkable 
bleaching  properties,  are  produced.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  bleaching 
agents  so  extensively  used  in  the  arts  under  the  names  of  chloride  of  lime 
(bleaching  powder)  chloride  of  soda^  and  chloride  of  potash,  together  with 
What  are  called  "  disinfecting  fluids,"  are  prepared. 

These  compounds,  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  chemists,  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  hypochlorous  acid  with  an  oxyd  of  a  metal,  and  are  termed 
hvpochlorites.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  chloride  of  lime  would 
be  represented  m  symbols  as  follows:  CaO,  CIO.  Other  authorities  deny  the 
formation  of  hypochlorous  acid,  and  regard  the  compounds  in  question  as 
formed  by  the  du-ect  union  of  chlorine  with  an  oxyd.  According  to  this  latter 
view,  the  constitution  of  chloride  of  lime,  represented  in  symbols,  would  be  as 
foUows:  CaO,  CI. 

365.  Chloride  of  LimOjor  Bleaching-Powder^  is  the  most  important 
of  all  the  bleachmg  compounds  of  chlorine,  and  is  used  in  immense  quantities 
for  the  bleaching  of  paper,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  and  for  disinfecting  pur- 
poses. Its  manu&cture  is  almost  a  monopoly  with  Great  Britain,  and  no  at- 
tempt to  prepare  it  on  a  large  scale  in  this  country  has  ever  proved  suooess- 
ful.*  The  process  consists  essentially  in  exposing  fresh  slacked  lime,  spread 
out  upon  shelves  in  large  leaden  or  stone  chambers,  to  the  action  of  gaseous 
chlorine-— the  operation  being  continued  until  the  lime  has  absorbed,  or  united 
with  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  gas.  It  is  then  withdrawn,  and  made 
ready  for  transportation  by  enclosure  in  tight  casks.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is 
a  soft  white  powder,  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  chlorine-like 
odor.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  readily  decomposed,  carbonic  acid  being 
absorbed,  and  chlorine  liberated. 

Ordinary  bleaching-powders  contain  about  30  per  cent,  of  available  Chlo- 
rine. The  testmg  of  their  commercial  value  is  termed  chlorimetryj  and  the 
method  adopted  generally  consists  in  ascertaining  by  experiment  how  man7 
grams  of  a  particular  sample  are  required  to  destroy  the  color  of  a  known 
weight  of  indigo  in  solution.  The  result,  compared  with  the  results  of  certain 
standard  experiments,  give  the  percentage. 


*  The  reason  why  the  maaafaetare  of  bleaching-powder  has  not  been  introdaeed  into 
the  United  States,  is  due  doabtleas  to  the  fact,  that  it  can  only  be  economically  conducted 
in  connection  with  the  manufactnre  of  soda-ash,  which  process  furnishes  hydrochloric 
acid,  from  whence  chlorine  is  procured,  at  a  mere  nominal  cost ;  and  to  carry  on  both 
operations  adTantageoasly  requires  the  employment  of  great  capital  and  skilL 


Qttxbtionb.— How  are  the  ordinary  bleaching  compounds  and  "disinfecting  flnidtf* 
formed  ?  What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  these  compounds  ?  What  is  said  of  chloride 
of  lime  f    How  is  it  prepared  f    What  is  chlorimetry  ?    How  is  it  conducted  f 
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What  is  called  "  Labarraque's  disinfecting  liquid,"  id  a  solntion  of  a  com- 
pound of  chlorine  and  soda^  similar  in  composition  to  bleaching-powder. 
"Burnet's  disinfecting  fluid"  is  a  compound  of  chlorine  and  zinc. 

366.  Chloric  Acid,  ClOs. — ^This  compound  is  not  known  in  an  iso- 
lated state,  and  is  never  obtained  except  in  combmation  with  water  (CIO* 
HO).  When  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  and  a  bleaching  solution,  as  before 
described,  is  formed.  This,  by  standing,  or  by  the  application  of  heat,  loses 
its  bleaching  property,  and  becomes  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and 
chlorate  of  potash ;  the  latter  of  which,  being  the  least  soluble,  separates  on 
concentrating  the  liquid,  into  shining  tabular  crystals.  In  this  reaction,  a  part 
of  the  potash  is  decomposed ;  its  oxygen  combining  with  one  portion  of  chlor- 
ine to  form  chloric  acid,  while  the  potassium  is  taken  up  by  a  second  portion 
of  the  same  substance;  or  in  symbols: — 

.6  Cl+6  KO— KO,Cl8+5  KCL 

Chlorates  of  other  bases  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

367.  Propertie s. — All  of  the  chlorates,  when  exposed  to  moderate 
heat,  undergo  decomposition,  and  liberate  oxygen  most  abundantly;  they 
are,  therefore,  generally  used  for  the  production  of  oxygen  {§  281).  "When 
thrown  upon  ignited  charcoal,  the  chlorates  deflagrate  with  scintillations,  and 
when  heated  with  substances  which  have  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  such 
as  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  they  explode  violently  (§  286).  Mere  fi-iction, 
also,  with  these  elements  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  detonation ;  for  example,  if  a 
half  a  grain  of  sulphur  be  triturated  in  a  mortar  with  two  or  three  grains  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  the  friction  is  attended  with  a  series  of  small  explosions. 
A  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur,  and  a  little  charcoal,  was  formerly 
used  as  a  percussion  powder  for  gun-caps ;  but  its  action  upon  the  locks  was 
found  to  be  highly  corrosive. 

Paper  soaked  in  a  solution  of  a  chlorate,  bums  in  the  same  manner  as  touch- 
paper. 

An  attempt  was  made  by  the  French  government,  toward  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  to  substitute  chlorate  of  potash  in  place  of  niter  (saltpeter)  in  the 
manu&cture  of  gunpowder ;  but  the  liability  to  accidental  explosion  was  so 
greatly  increased,  that  the  enterprise  was  speedily  abandoned.  It  is,  how- 
eyer,  still  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  manu&cture  of  fire- works,  and 
especially  in  the  production  of  colored  fires. 

368.  Peroxyd  of  Ghlorine,  CIO4.  ffypochloric  wdcid— -This  sub- 
stance, which  can  not  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  without  great  danger, 
is  prepared  by  distilling  chlorate  of  potash  with  strong  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
gas  of  a  yellow  color,  which  is  gradually  decomposed  by  the  influence  of  light, 
and  at  a  temperature  less  than  that  of  boiling  water,  its  elements  separate 

QoiSTioirB. — ^What  are  Labarraque'a  and  Burnet's  disinfecting  fluids  ?  What  is  said  of 
chloric  acid?  How  is  chlorate  of  potash  prepared?  What  are  the  properties  of  the 
chlorateer  For  vhAt  purposes  are  they  practioally  employed  ?  What  is  said  of  peroxyd 
ofeUorinet 
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with  a  most  yiolent  explosion.     Mere  contact  with  man^r  oombostiblQ  matten 
also  occasion  an  immediate  explosion. 

Some  of  the  properties  of  this  singular  compound  may  be  experimentaUj 
illustrated  without  danger.  If  a  few  grains  of  loaf  sugar  and  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash be  separately  pulverized,  and  suxed  together  in  equal  proportions,  with- 
out friction,  the  addition  of  a  single  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  let  M  bom  the 
end  of  a  glass  rod,  will  produce  instantaneous  and  brilliant  deflagration.  The 
chemical  reaction  which  occasions  this  result  is  as  fdlows :  The  snlphmic 
acid  decomposes  the  chlorate  of  potash,  and  hbemtea  peroxyd  of  chlorine; 
this,  in  turn,  by  contact  with  the  sugar,  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  heat  suf- 
ficient to  produce  combustion. 

Another  very  brilliant  experiment  consists  in  bringing  pho8|fJM)ras  in  contact 
with  peroxyd  of  chlorine  under  water  at  the  very  instant  ot  its  development 
A  deep  glass  yessel  being  chosen  (a  conical  wine-glass  will  answer),  a  few 
small  pieces  of  phosphorus  are  first  thrown  in,  and  the  glass  two  thirds  filled 
with  water.  Crystals  of  chl(X'ate  of  potash,  about  equal  in  quantity  to  the 
phosphorus  employed,  are  then  allowed  to  &I1  through  the  water  and  settle 
_  upon  the  phosphorus.    All  that  now  remain  to  he 

done  is  to  bring  sulphuric  acid  in  contact  with  the  two, 
which  is  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  dropping- 
tube,  or  small  glass  tube  and  funnel — ^the  extremity 
ot  either  oi  which  bemg  brought  in  contact  with  the 
mixture,  the  sulphuric  add  is  caused  to  touch  the 
solids^  vnthout  mixing  with,  and  sufiBaring  dilution  hy, 
the  water.  (See  Fig.  119.)  Peroxyd  ot  chlorine  being 
rapidly  evolved,  the  phoi^orus  reacts  upon  it,  and 
flashes  ol  a  beautiful  green  light  under  water,  attended 
with  a  cradding  noise,  are  produced. 
The  two  other  principal  oompoonds  oi  chlorine  with 
oxygen,  dilorous  and  perchloric  add,  althoi^  of  adentlfic  interest^  are  of  no 
practical  importance. 

369.  Chloride  of  Nitrogen. — ^The  single  compound  which  chlorine 
is  known  to  form  with  nitrogen,  is  ei^)ecially  worthy  oi  note  as  probably  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  chemical  combinations. 

When  a  bottle  of  chlorine,  perfectly  free  fh»n  greasy  matter,  is  inverted 
over  a  leaden  dish  containing  a  solution  of  1  part  of  sal-ammoniac  (NH4Cl)in 
12  parts  of  water— the  mouth  of  the  bottle  slightly  dipping  beneath  the  sor- 
fece— drops  of  an  oUy-looking  substance  will  gradually  form  upwi  the  liquid 
and  fidl  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish, — chlorine  slowly  disappearing.  The  fluid 
substance  thus  generated  is  chloride  of  nitrogen.  During  the  whole  opera- 
tion, the  bottle  must  not  be  approached,  unless  the  &oe  is  protected  by  a  wire- 
gauze  mask,  and  the  hands  by  thick  woollen  gloves.  The  leaden  dish  con- 
taining the  chloride  of  nitrogen,  may,  after  a  time,  however,  be  withdrawn 

QuHinovs.— How  may  ita  propertioB  be  iUnstrated  7  What  U  iMd  of  eUoride  of  nitr^ 
gen  f    How  is  it  prepared  ? 
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from  imder  tbe  botde,  eare  betog  taken  to  ayoid  aU  i^g;itati()ii  and  oontact  with 

theglaas. 

A&  thus  prepared,  it  ia  a  y<^tile,  oily  liqviid,  with  a  peculiar,  penetrating 
odor.  When  heated  to  about  200®  P.,  or  whan  merely  touched  with  a  greaqr 
sobstance,  with  phosphorus  or  an  alkali,  or  even  when  subjected  to  the  slight- 
est fnctioQ  or  jarring,  it  explodes  with  a  Qash  of  light  and  a  violence  that  is 
difficult  to  conceiTe  o£  Glass  and  cast-iron  in  proximity  to  it^  are  shattered 
into  fragments,  and  a  single  drop  has  been  known  to  cause  a  perforation 
throu^  a  thisk  {dank.  A  leaden  yeesel  yields  to  its  effects,  and  is  merely 
indented. 

The  chemical  constitution  of  this  body  is  not  certainly  known;  neither  are 
the  principles  involved  in  ilB  remarkable  reactions  at  all  understood.  Sim- 
flar  compounds  of  nitrogen  may  also  be  formed  with  iodine^  bromine,  and  cy- 
anogen. 

310.  fliistory  of  Bleachin  g.— The  past  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  the  great  industrial  art  of  bleaching  appropriately  connects  itself  with 
the  subject  of  chlorine.  Befi>re  the  discovery  and  application  of  this  element^ 
the  operation  of  bleaching  cotton  and  linen  consisted  essentially  in  washing 
and  boiling  the  £a.brics  in  hot  water,  with  soap  and  alkidies,  and  subsequently 
exposing  them  for  a  lengthened  period  on  the  grass  to  the  action  of  light  and 
air.  These  operations  were  successively  repeated,  and  the  time  required  to 
render  a  piece  of  Unen  white  and  suitable  for  market,  varied  torn  four  to 
eight  months.  During  the  16th  and  Itth  centuries,  the  Dutch  enjoyed  an 
almost  complete  monopoly  of  the  business^  and  almost  all  the  linen  goods 
mannfactured  in  Europe  were  sent  to  Holland  to  be  bleached.  The  Dutch 
affixed  their  imprint  on  all  goods  bleached  by  them,  which  were  afterward 
Imown  as  "  Hollands,"  a  term  applied  to  Imens  even  at  the  present  day. 

This  method  of  bleaching  was  extremely  expensive,  not  only  on  account  of 
tbe  time  and  labor  required  in  the  operation,  but  also  from  the  great  extent 
of  grass-land  necessary  for  the  spreading  of  the  cloths.  Goods  thus  exposed 
out-of-doors  served  as  a  temptation  to  dishonest  persons,  and  the  old  statute 
laws  of  England  abound  in  severe  penalties  against  trespassers  upon  bleach- 
fields. 

The  decolorizing  action  observed  to  take  place  when  organic  products  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  is  explained  on  the  same 
general  principles,  as  in  the  case  of  chlorine  (g  364) ;  viz.,  the  coloring  com- 
pound is  broken  up  by  the  abstraction  or  union  of  its  hydrogen  constituent 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  with  the  oxygen  contained  in  dew  and  aqueous 
vapors,  it  being  a  fact  that  "  grass-bleaching"  is  most  rapid  at  those  seasons 
and  times  when  the  deposit  of  dew  is  most  copious  and  abundant  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  ozone  present  in  tbe  atmosphere  exerts  some  effect,  and 
tbe  chemical  action  of  light  is  known  to  be  essential,  inasmuch  as  the  bleach- 
ing will  not  take  place  in  the  dark. 

QtmrioirB.'-What  are  its  chnracterisfcic  properties?  What  was  the  original  method 
of  bleaching  ?    "What  is  said  of  the  early  history  of  bleaching  ? 
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Odo  of  the  improTements  in  bleaching  introduced  by  the  Dutch  was  that  of 
"  souring,"  which  consisted  in  steeping  the  goods  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time  in  sour  milk;  but  about  the  year  1750,  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  was 
substituted  in  its  place.  This  simple  change  was  a  most  important  discoveiy, 
inasmuch  as  it  shortened  the  time  required  for  bleaching  linen  by  nearly  three 
months,  and  greatly  reduced  the  expense.  In  &ct,  the  operation  of  "  souring" 
by  sulphuric  acid  still  forms  an  essential  feature  of  the  modem  processes  of 
bleaching. 

In  1785,  Berthollet,  a  French  chemist,  while  repeating  some  experiments  on 
chlorine,  which  had  been  discovered  by  Scheele  in  1774,  ascertained  that  a 
solution  of  this  gas  in  water  was  capable  of  destroying  vegetable  colors,  and 
he  was  hence  led  to  suggest  its  application  to  teaching.  About  this  time 
Berthollet  was  visited  by  James  Watt,  of  England,  celebrated  from  his  connec- 
tion with  the  steam-engine,  to  whom  he  related  the  results  of  his  experiments. 
"Watt,  on  his  return  to  England,  practically  examined  the  subject,  and  made 
a  successful  trial  of  bleaching  with  the  new  agent,  at  an  establishment  near 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  From  thence  its  use  rapidly  extended  throughout  Great 
Britain. 

The  introduction  of  chlorine  as  a  bleaching  agent,  like  all  other  great  dis- 
coveries which  tend  to  overturn  old  practices,  encountered  a  most  strenuous 
opposition. 

The  first  method  of  using  it,  consisted  in  saturating  cold  water  with 
the  gas,  and  immersing  the  goods  to  be  bleached  in  tiie  solution.  Heat 
being  applied,  the  chlorine  was  evolved  from  the  water  and  acted  upon  the 
coloring  matters.  The  difficulties  which  attended  this  procedure  were,  that 
the  gas  was  evolved  so  abundantly,  that  the  workmen  were  unable  to  endure 
it,  and  the  strength  of  the  cloth  also  was  impaired.  A  defect  of  the  goods, 
becoming  yellow  after  some  days,  led  to  the  operatlon.of  boiling  in  alkaline 
leys,  when  it  was  discovered  that  solutions  of  the  alkalies  not  only  absorb  a 
greater  quantity  of  chlorine  than  water,  but  hold  it  with  greater  afi&nity — ^not 
allowing  the  gas  to  escape  and  aJQfect  the  atmosphere,  but  at  the  same  time 
imparting  it  regularly  and  effectively  to  fabrics  in  contact  with  them.  The 
knowledge  of  these  facts  prepared  the  way  for  the  further  discovery,  in  1798, 
by  Mr.  Tennant,  of  Scotland,  of  the  compound  known  as  "  chloride  of  lime," 
or  "bleaching-powder,"  the  manufacture  of  which  has  been  already  described 
(§  365).*    During  all  this  period  the  constitution  of  the  bleaching  agent  in 

*  Chlorine,  in  its  combination  with  lime,  is  completely  under  the  control  of  the  manu- 
facturer, and  can  be  used  with  any  amount  of  violence,  so  to  speak,  within  the  limits  of 
its  powers.  It  may  be  developed  at  once,  if  desired,  or  its  evolution  can  be  effected  by 
the  slowest  degree&  It  is  possible  to  so  dilute  bleaehing-powder  with  water,  that  it  shall 
exercise  no  bleaching  effect  of  itRelf,  but  this  effect  shall  be  developed  by  the  disturbing 
action  of  a  third  substance.    This  may  be  illustrated  by  making  an  exceedingly  dilute 

QTrEBTiONS.^What  improvement  was  introduced  by  the  Dutch  ?  What  was  the  next 
advance  in  the  art?  What  did  Berthollet  discover?  What  followed  Berthollet^s  discov- 
ery ?  What  was  the  first  method  of  bleaching  by  chlorine  f  What  difficulties  were  en- 
countered ?    How  were  they  overcome  ?  * 
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qnestiou  was  unknown,  it  being  regarded  as  a  compound  contatning  ozjgen, 
termed  "  oxy-muriatic  acid;"  and  it  was  not  until  1811  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Payy  demonstrated  its  true  elementary  character,  and  called  it  chlorme. 

Some  idea  of  the  wonderful  results  which  have  flowed  from  the  discovexy 
and  practical  application  of  chlorine  may  be  formed  from  the  following  &cts: 
bleadiing  operations,  which  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  required  from 
four  to  eight  months,  are  now  accomplished  in  comparatively  few  hours ;  the 
quantity  of  cloth  bleached  by  several  of  the  large  establishments  of  England 
and  the  United  States  ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty  thousand  yards  per  day; 
and  it  has  been  further  estimated  that  all  the  avaUaile  labor  of  the  dvilized 
world  would  at  the  present  time  be  insufficient  to  supply,  by  the  old  process, 
the  present  demand  and  consumption  of  bleached  cottons  and  linens. 

The  operations  of  a  modem  bleachery  for  cotton  fabrics  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows : — "  All  cotton  fibers  are  covered  with  a  resinous  substance, 
whidi,  to  a  certain  extent,  prevents  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  also  with 
a  yellow  coloring  matter,  which,  in  some  kinds  of  cotton,  is  so  marked  as  to 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  fabric  made  flx)m  it,  as  in  nankeen,  which 
is  manufactured  in  China  from  a  native  brown  cotton.  In  some  varieties  of 
cotton  the  quantity  of  coloring  mater  is  so  small  that  the  fabric  would  not  re- 
quire bleaching  were  it  not  for  the  impurities  acquired  in  spinning  and  weav- 
ing." 

The  first  process  of  bleaching  is  called  "singeing,"  and  consists  in  passing 
the  doth  with  great  rapidity  over  a  red-hot  copper  cylinder.  This  bums,  or 
"singes"  off"  the  fibrous  down  or  "nap"  firom  the  surfkce  of  the  cloth,  render- 
ing it  smooth  and  more  suitable  for  the  reception  of  colors,  in  subsequent 
operations  of  dyeing  and  calico  printing. 

After  singeing  the  goods  are  placed  in  large  hollow  wheels,  each  of  whi- 
has  four  compartments,  with  openings  upon  its  fece.    (See  Fig.  120).    "WatS 
being  admitted  into  the  compartments  by  means  of  a  pipe  concentric  with  \h^ 

Bolntton  of  chloride  of  lime  in  water ;  so  dilate  that  a  Bolation  of  indigo  poored  Into !« 
iM>t  perceptibly  decolorized.  If  we  now  add  a  third  or  disturbing  agency,  in  the  form  of 
« few  drops  of  add  of  any  kind,  chlorine  is  liberated,  and  decoloration  takes  place.  A 
very  beautiful  application  of  this  property  is  made  in  calico-printing.  Suppose  it  is  da> 
sired  to  produce  a  white  pattern  on  a  colored  ground— white  dots  or  leaves,  for  example, 
on  a  field  of  Might  red,  the  red  being  a  color  removable  by  the  agency  of  chlorine— this  re. 
salt  is  effected  by  the  following  course  of  manipulation :  The  whole  fabric  is  first  dyed  of 
a  uniform  color,  and  then  the  form  of  the  desired  pattern  is  compressed  upon  the  cloth 
with  stamps  coated  with  some  subatance  containing  a  very  weak  add.  An  add  known  as 
dtrie  add  (a  crystalline  solid),  mixed  with  gum,  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose.  The. 
fiibric  is  now  dried,  and  still  exhibits  an  uniform  color.  No  sooner,  however,  is  it  dipped 
in  a  weak  solation  of  diloride  of  lime,  than  the  dtric  acid  sets  up  just  that  amount  of  local 
decompodtion  necessary  to  affect  the  liberation  of  the  chlorine,  which  immediately 
bleaches  out  the  stamped  pattern,  leaving  the  unstamped  portions  of  the  fabric  unchanged. 
The  material  which  thus  effects  the  liberation  of  chlorine,  is  termed  a  mordamt^  and  th% 
operation  is  called  ''*  mordanting. ^^ — Faeaday. 

Qnxsnons. — Enumerate  some  of  the  results  which  haye  followed  the  discovery  and 
application  of  chlorine.  What  is  the  natural  state  of  cotton  fibers?  What  are  thesuo- 
ceBsiye  Operations  of  a  modem  bleachery  ? 
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axis,  the  wheel  is  caused  to  rotate  rapidlj,  and  the  doth,  by  a^^tiou  aivd 
dashing  of  the  water,  is  speedily  and  thoroughly  washed. 


The  next  operation  consists  in  boiling  the  doth  in  an  alkaline  solution) 
which  removes  all  the  greasy  and  resinous  matters.  This  is  effected  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner ;  the  cloth  is  placed  in  large  vats,  on  a  grating,  or  perforated 
fiJse  bottom,  through  which,  firom  a  compartment  below,  rises  a  pipe,  fiimished 
on  its  extremity  with  a  curved  iron  cover.  (See  Fig.  121.)  A  boiling  solu- 
tion of  alkali  is  forced,  by  steam  pressure,  from  the  compartment  below  the 
vat  up  through  this  pipe,  and  striking  against  the  cover,  is  reflected  upon  the 
goods  in  the  form  of  a  shower ;  thence  filtering  through  the  texture  of  the 
doth,  the  liquor  runs  back  into  the  lower  compartment,  to  be  again  heated  by 
steam,  and  forced  up  as  before.  This  process  is  continued  for  about  seven 
hours,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  color  of  the  doth  is  darker  thap  at  tiie  out- 
set. The  cloth  is  then  washed  again  in  the  wheels,  and  next  steeped  in  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  large  vats,  for  about  six  hours; 
it  even  then  is  not  white,  but  of  a  gray*  appearance. 

In  the  next  process,  the  goods  are  steeped  for  four  hours  in  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  when  a  minute  disengagement  of  chlorine  takes  place  through- 
out the  substance  of  the  cloth,  and  it  immediately  assumes  a  bleached  ap- 
pearance. The  same  operations  of  washing,  boiling,  bleaching,  and  souring, 
are  then  successively  repeated,  in  less  time,  until  at  length  the  cloth  is  perfectly 
whitened. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  all  these  operations  is  from  24  to  48  hours ; 
one  parcel  of  goods  succeeding  another  in  each  successive  stage  of  the  pro- 
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cesE^  80  that  aU  the  departments  ot  a  bleachery  are  in  fiill  operation  at  the 
same  time.  The  labor  of  handling  the  doth,  which  may  seem  very  great,  is 
nearly  aU  perfwrned  by  machinery,  with  great  rapidity,  at  a  very  slight  ex- 
pense—^e  average  cost  of  bleaching  cotton  fabrics  not  exceeding  one  cent 
Fig.  121. 


per  yard.    Cottons  sabjected  to  bleachmg  lose  about  10  per  cent,  in  weight 
Wool  is  bleached  by  washing,  and  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  burning  sulphur. 

SECTION  VI. 

IODINE. 

Equivalent,  127.     Symbol,  I.     Specific  gravity  of  vapor,  S't. 

370.  History. — Iodine  was  discovered  in  1811  by  M. 
Courtois,  a  chemical  manufacturer  of  Paris. 

He  noticed  that  a  dark-colored  liquor,  left  after  the  preparation  of  soda 
from  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds^  powerfully  corroded  his  kettles,  and  that  when 
snlphuric  add  was  added  to  the  liquor,  a  brown  substance  separated,  which 
on  the  application  of  heat  was  converted  into  a  violet-colored  vapor.  A  sub- 
sequent excuniiiation  showed  that  the  substance  in  question  was  a  new  ele- 
ment—Iodine. 

3U.  lITatural  History  — ^Iodine  is  widely,  but  sparingly  distributed 
in  nature.  In  the  morganic  kingdom  it  is  a  constituent  of  all  sea- water,  of 
many  mineral  springs  (Saratoga,  Carlsbad,  etc.),  and  also  of  certain  rare  min- 
erals.   In  the  organic  kingdom,  it  exists  probably  in  all  marine  plants,  but 


QtnanoKB. — ^When  and  by  whom  was  iodine  discovered  ?    What  drctunstanoes  led  to 
its  discovery  ?    What  is  said  of  its  distribution  in  nature  ? 
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more  abundantly  in  some  species  than  in  others ;  also  in  sponges,  in  the 
ojater  and  other  sea-moUusks,  and  in  some  fishes  (t.  &,  cod-liver  oil).  It  is 
alwajrs  found  in  combination  with  other  substances — generally  as  iodide  of 
sodium,  or  magnesium. 

372.  Preparation . — ^The  greater  part  of  the  iodine  of  commerce  is 
manu&ctured  at  Glasgow,  from  "  kelp,"  which  is  the  ashes  of  sea-weeds  col- 
lected and  burned  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  kelp  is 
treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  out  a  lai^ge  quantity  of  soluble  saline 
matters—carbonate  d^aoda,  conmion  salt,  chloride  of  magnesium,  etc.  When 
these  substances  are  separated  fh)m  the  solution  by  partial  evaporation  and 
crystallization,  there  remains  behind  a  dark-colored  liquor,  which  contains 
iodine.  This  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxyd  of  manganese,  when 
the  iodine  distils  over  as  a  purple  vapor,  which  is  collected  in  receivers  and 
condensed  to  a  solid  by  cooling.  A  ton  of  kelp  yields  9  pounds  of  iodine. 
The  chief  uses  of  iodine  are  for  medicine,  photography,  and  to  some  extent  in 
dyeing. 

3*13.  Properties  . — ^Iodine,  at  ordinary  temperatures  and*  pressures,  is 
a  solid,  and  is  generally  obtained  by  crystallization  in  the  fgrm  of  bluish-black 
scales,  which  possess  a  brilliant  and  somewhat  metallic  luster.  Exposed  to 
heat,  it  liquefies  at  225^  F.,  and  boils  at  350^,  forming  a  magnificent  pui]ple 
vapor,  from  whence  it  derives  its  name  (iwdj/f,  violet-colored).  This  property 
Via  122  ^^^  ^®  beautifully  illustrated  by  heating  a  few  grains  of 
iodine  in  a  glass  flask,  or  test  tube,  over  a  spirit-lamp.  (See 
Fig.  122.)  On  withdrawing  the _  heat  the  vapor  condenses, 
and  forms  brilliant  crystals  of  solid  iodine  upon  the  sides  of 
the  flask. 

Dropped  on  a  red  hot  surface  iodine  melta,  and  as  a  liquid 
assumes  the  spheroidal  state  (§  154),  forming  a  splendid  ex- 
periment. 

Iodine,  when  taken  inwardly,  acts  in  large  doses  as  an  i^ 
ritant  poison ;  but  in  small  quantities  it  is  a  most  valuable 
medicine.  Long  before  its  discovery,  the  ashes  of  a  burnt 
sponge  were  often  prescribed  as  a  most  efficacious  remedy  for 
certain  diseasea  Their  effect  is  now  known  to  have  been 
due  to  the  iodine  contained  in  them.  Iodine  stains  the  skin  and  most  or- 
ganized substances  of  a  brown  color,  and  gradually  corrodes  them.  Water 
forms  with  it  a  yellow  solution,  but  dissolves  it  only  in  very  small  quantity— 
1  part  in  7,000.  Its  bleaching  properties  are  very  feeble.  Alcohol,  ether, 
and  solutions  of  the  salts  of  iodine,  dissolve  it  freely. 

374.  Iodine  attacks  the  metals  rapidly.  Iron  or  zinc  placed  in  water  with 
it  are  readily  dissolved,  an  iodide  of  the  metal  being  formed  Some  of  the 
combinations  of  iodine  with  the  metals  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant 


QirraTTOWB. — HoTT  is  it  preparo'l  ?  WTiat  are  its  properties  ?  From  what  circumstance 
does  it  derive  its  name  ?  Wliat  are  the  effects  of  iodine  upon  the  animal  syvtem  ?  What 
is  said  of  its  comhinations  with  the  metals  ? 
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odors.  An  illustration  of  this  fonns  an  easy  and  striking  experiment.  Place 
in  three  test  tabes  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  water;  if  we  add  to 
the  first  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  mercury  (corrosive  sublimate),  we  ob- 
tain a  beautiful  salmon-colored  precipitate,  which  almost  immediately  changes 
to  scarlet  A  solution  of  sugar  of  lead  added  to  the  second,  produces  a  bright 
yellow  precipitate ;  and  a  solution  of  subnitrate  of  mercury  added  to  the 
third,  a  green  precipitate. 

The  distinctive  test  for  iodine  is  a  solution  of  starch,  with  which  it  strikes 
a  deep  blue  color.  The  solution  must,  however,  be  cold,  and  no  alkali  must 
be  present  This  may  be  illustrated  by  experiment  as  follows : — ^Draw  or 
paint  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  figures  in  starch  paste,  and  expose  the  paper  to 
the  vapor  arising  Irom  iodine  thrown  upon  a  hot  surface.  The  figures,  which 
were  before  colorless,  immediately  become  blue.  If  a  littie  of  the  tincture  of 
iodine  be  dropped  upon  flour,  potatoes,  etc.,  the  presence  of  starch  in  these 
bodies  will  be  indicated. 

Iodine  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  acid,  hydriodic  acid,  HI,  and  with 
oxygen,  in  several  proportions,  to  form  both  oxyds  and  adds.  Its  principal 
oxygen  compound  is  iodic  acid,  IO5. 

The  most  important  compound  of  iodine  is  that  which  results  fixtm  its  union 
with  potassium,  forming  a  white  crystallizable  salt,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
also  termed  the  "  hydriodate  of  potash'l  (KI).  It  is  in  this  condition  that 
iodine  is  chiefly  used  in  medicine,  and  also  in  photographic  operations. 

SECTION    YII. 

BROMINE. 

£quiv(dentj  80.    SyTribol^  Br.     Specific  gravity  ofvapoTj  5 '3. 

375.  History  — Bromine  was  discovered  by  M.  Ballard, 
a  French  chemist,  in  1826,  in  the  "mother,''  or  residual 
L'quor  left  after  the  crystallization  and  separation  of  the 
salts  of  sea- water. 

376.  Distribution . — ^It  exists  in  all  sea-water  in  minute  quantity, 
generally  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  grain  to  the  gallon ;  anchfor  the 
most  part  in  combination  with  magnesium,  forming  bromide  of  magnesium. 
It  is  also  found  in  certain  mineral  springs,  and  in  a  few  minerals. 

317.  Preparation . — ^Bromine  is  prepared  by  passing  into  the  mother 
liquor  of  sea- water  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  then  agitating  the  liquor 
with  ether.  The  chlorine  sets  the  bromine  free  from  its  combinations,  and 
tbe  ether  dissolves  it  After  standing  for  a  little  time,  the  etherial  solution, 
having  a  fine  red  color,  separates  and  floats  at  the  top. 

378.  Properties  . — ^Bromine,  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures, 

Qunnoirs.— What  ia  the  difttinctiye  ^st  of  iodine?  What  is  the  principal  salt  of 
iodine  f  When  and  by  whom  was  bromine  discoyered  ?  What  is  said  of  its  distribution 
in  nataze  T    How  is  bromine  obtained  ?    What  are  its  properties  ? 
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IS  a  red  Kqiud,  so  deep  in  color  as  to  bo  nearly  opaque.  It  is  extEemely  Tobk* 
tile,  and  can  only  be  presenred  in  very  dose  yesaels.  A  &w  drops  sligiLtly 
warmed  in  a  gla»  flask,  will  fill  the  yessel  with  blood-red  yafKHns.  Its  odor 
is  somewhat  like  chlorine^  but  more  offensive ;  henoe  the  name  Bpufioc,  had 
odor.  When  swallowed,  it  acts  as  a  deadly  poison,  and  a  single  drop  npoa 
the  beak  of  a  bird  is  said  to  occasion  instant  death.  It  rapidly  destroys  all 
organic  tissues,  and  stains  the  skin  permanently  yellow.  It  boils  at  145^  F^ 
and  when  exposed  to  a  cold  of  — 10^  F.,  finesses  into  a  crystalline  solid. 
Bromine  bleaches  like  chlorine^  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  ocxnbines  directly  with  many  of  the  metals,  and 
forms  bromides — ^the  act  of  combination  being  often  accompanied  witli  an  ex- 
plosive evolution  of  light  and  heat  This  may  be  experimentally  shown  by 
cautiously  pouring  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  antimony  or  tin  upon  a  few 
drops  of  bromine  contained  in  a  deep  strong  glass.  In  short,  the  propertieai 
of  bromine  greatly  resemble  those  of  chlorine,  but  they  are  less  stionglj 
developed. 

Bromine  is  extensively  used  in  photographic  processes,  and  sometimes  in 
medicine. 

But  one  compound  of  bromine  and  oxygen  is  known,  vis.,  bromic  add, 
BrOi ;  it  also  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  add,  hydrobromic  add,  HBr. 

SECTION    VIII. 

7LU0BINE. 

Hguivaientf  19.    Symbol,  F.     Theoreticai  Density ,  1*31. 

879.  History.  —  Of  this  element  but  little  is  known 
except  from  its  compounds. 

Its  affinities  for  the  other  elements  are  so  powerful,  and  its  action  on  the 
human  system  is  so  deleterious,  that  its  isolation  has  been  regarded  as  sdmost 
Impossible.  Within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  however,  several  chemists 
have  succeeded  in  separatmg  it  from  all  other  bodies,  in  the  form  of  a  colorless 
gas.  In  its  general  nature  and  properties  it  undoubtedly  resemblefi^  and  ia 
dosely  allied  to,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine. 

The  dDly  compound  in  which  it  exists  in  nature  in  any  abundance,  is  a 
compound  of  lime,  called  jluor-spar,  or  fluoride  of  caldum.  This  mineral  is 
found,  in  great  quantity  and  beauty,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  and  fit>m  it 
the  well-known  ornaments  known  as  ''Derbyshire  spar,"  are  manu&ctured. 
Fluorine  is  also  found  in  a  great  variety  of  other  minerals,  and  exists  in  mi- 
nute quantities  in  the  bones  of  animals,  and  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

Compounds  containing  fluorine  can  be  decomposed  without  difficulty,  and. 
the  fluorine  transferred  from  one  body  to  another;  but  so  great  is  its  affinity 
for  the  metals,  and  for  silicon,  a  constituent  of  glass,  that  in  passing  out  from 

QinsTiONS. — How  does  bromine  act  upon  the  metals  ?  What  are  its  nses  ?  What  its 
compounds?  What  is  known  of  fluorine?  What  is  said  of  its  distribution  in  nature? 
Why  is  it  difficult  to  isolate  fluorine  ? 
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a  state  of  combination,  it  combines  again  immediatelj  mth  the  material  of 
the  vessel  containing  it. 

379.  Hydrofluoric  Acid,  HF.— Fluorine  is  not  known  to 
unite  with  oxygen  under  any  circumstances,  but  with  hy- 
drogen it  fonns  a  very  remarkable  compound,  "  hydroflu- 
oric acid." 

This  substance  is  formed  by  heatbg  powdered  fluor-spar  witli  strong  sul« 
phuric  add,  in  a  platinum  or  lead  retort^  furnished  with  a  receiver  of  the  same 
metal,  which  is  kept  cool  by  immersion  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  chemical 
reaction  which  takes  place  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

Flnoride  of  caldain.    Solphnrie  Add.  Snip.  lime.        Hydrofluoric  add. 


CaP     +    SOsHO    —    CaO,  SO,    -f     HF 

The  add  thus  obtained  is  a  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  condense 
ible  by  cold  into  a  yolatile,  colorless  liquid,  which  evolves  white,  suffocating 
fames  on  exposure  to  the  air;  its  attraction  for  water  is  very  great,  and 
when  poured  into  it,  it  hisses  like  a  red-hot  iron.  As  vapor,  and  as  an 
aqueoQB  SQlution,  it  attacks  and  readily  dissolves  glass,  and  all  compounds 
coQtaimng  siUca^  together  with  some  mineral  substances  that  no  other  acid 
caa  aSect     This  property  is  often  made  available  for  etching  upon  glassL 

In  its  most  concentrated  form,  hydrofluoric  add  is  a  most  dangerous  sub* 
stance,  and  is  more  destructive  of  animal  tissues  than  any  other  known  agent. 
The  most  minute  drop  upon  the  skin  occasions  a  deep  and  painful  bum,  often 
terminating  in  an  ulcer  difficult  to  cura  Its  vapor  is  also  in  the  highest  de« 
gree  corrosive. 

The  peculiar  action  of  hydrofluoric  add  vapor  upon  glass  may  be  easily  illus^ 
trated  without  danger,  by  the  following  experiment  Place  in  a  small  leaden 
dish,  or  an  earthen  cup,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  slightly  oiled,  a  Uttlie 
powdered  fluor-spar,  and  add  strong  sulphuric  add,  Fia.  122. 

suffident  to  form  with  it  a  thin  paste.  Cover  the  cup 
with  a  piece  of  window-glass  which  has  recdved 
a  coating  of  wax,  and  from  some  parts  of  which 
the  wax  has  been  removed,  by  scratching  with  a 
needle  or  other  pointed  instrument  (See  Fig.  122.) 
After  the  lapse  of  some  hours,  remove  the  wax  by 
melting  and  washing  with  oil  of  turpentine,  when  those  p^rts  of  the  glass  left 
bare  will  be  found  to  be  deeply  corroded.  The  same  result  can  also  be  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  by  a  gentle  application  of  heat  to  the 
cap  containing  the  mixture. 

QiTEBTioif  8. — ^What  is  its  most  remarkable  compound  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  are 
its  properties  t  How  does  it  act  upon  organic  substances  ?  How  may  its  action  on  g^ass 
beffloskrated! 
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SECTION   IX. 

BULPHUB. 

Hquivaknlj  16.     Symbol,  S.     Specific  gravity,  1*98,  in  vapor^  6.65. 

380.  Natural  History  and  Distribution.  — Sulphnr  is 
an  element  abundantly  distributed  in  nature,  most  exten- 
sively as  a  mineral  product,  but  widely  and  in  small  quan- 
tities as  a  constituent  of  animals  and  vegetables.  It  has 
been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 

Sulphur  is  found  in  a  native,  or  uncombined  state,  in  all  volcanic  districts; 
and  in  Sicily  and  in  some  parts  of  South  America,  it  esdsts  in  immense  beds 
in  the  earth.  Many  of  the  compounds  of  sulphur  with  the  metals  occur  as 
natural  productions  in  great  abundance,  especiaUy  the  sulphurets  (sulphides) 
of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  sulphuret  of  iron  (iron-pjrrites)  is  even 
employed  as  a  source  of  sulphur.  In  an  oxydized  condition,  as  sulphuric  acid, 
it  is  still  more  widely  diffused  in  combination  with  various  earths,  as  the 
sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  baryta,  eta  Nearly  one  half  the  weight  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  (gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris)  is  sulphur. 

381.  Most  of  the  sulphur  used  in  the  arts  is  obtained  from  Sicily  and  the 
volcanic  districts  of  southern  Italy,  the  former  exporting  about  1,540,000 
cwts.  yearly.  It  is  generally  subjected,  on  the  spot  where  it  is  dug  fix)m  the 
earth,  to  a  rough  purification  by  fusion,  and  is  brought  into  commerce  m  the 
form  of  amorphous,  or  semi-crystaUine  masses.  Another  commercial  form  is 
roll  sulphur,  or  brimstone,  which  is  generally  the  produce  of  roasting  the 
sulphurets  of  iron  and  copper  (pyrites),  collecting  the  evolved  fumes  in  con- 
denang  chambers,  and  subsequently  fiising  the  sulphur  into  sticks.  "  Flowers 
of  sulphur,"  a  powder,  is  a  third  commercial  state  which  this  element  is  made 
to  assume ;  and  is  produced  by  distilling  sulphur  and  condensing  the  vapor. 

382.  Properties . — Sulphur  in  its  ordinary  condition  is  a  yellow,  brit- 
tle solid,  which,  by  warmth  and  friction,  emits  a  characteristic  odor  (brim- 
stone odor).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  consequently  tasteless ;  it  is  very 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  more  so  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  some 
other  oils ;  and  readily  in  the  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  is  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat ;  and  a  roll  of  sulphur,  when  grasped  by  the  warm  hand,  crackles  and 
frequently  fells  in  pieces  from  unequal  expansion.  It  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  but  when  rubbed  develops  negative  electricity  abundantly. 

Sulphur  is  highly  inflammable,  burning  with  a  blue  flame,  and  emitting 
suffocating  fumes  of  sulphurous  acid,  (the  familiar  odor  of  a  match).  It  has  a 
powerful  affinity  for  most  of  the  other  elements,  and  its  act  of  combmation 

QuEgTiONB.— What  is  the  history  of  sulphur  ?  What  is  said  of  its  distributiott  in  na- 
ture? From  whence  are  supplies  of  sulphur  chiefly  derired  ?  What  are  its  commercial 
forms  !  What  are  the  properties  of  sulphur  ?  What  is  said  of  .its  solubility  f  What  of 
its  affinity  for  other  elements  ? 
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with  the  metals  to  fonn  golphides,  or  sttlphnrets,  is  often  attended  with  an 
eToltttion  of  light  and  heat  This  fact  may  be  ezperimentsdly  illustrated  bj 
placing  in  a  flask  a  few  fragments  of  sulphur,  and  above  them  some  copper 
turnings,'  on  the  application  of  heat  from  a  spirit-lamp,  vapor  o^  sulphur 
rises,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  copper,  enters  into  yivid  combmatiqn 
with  it 

383.  Allotropism  of  Sulphur,— One  of  the  most  re- 
markable characteristics  of  sulphur  is  its  allotropism,  or 
power  of  existence  in  different  states. 

The  first  indication  of  this  power  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fiict,  that  it 
is  capable  of  assuming  two  distinct  crystalline  forms.    These  are  not  merely 
modifications  of  one  original  primary  figure  (to  which  cause  most  crystaUme 
rariatioDS  can  be  referred),  but  they  belong  to  two  different,  in-   yio.  123. 
convertible,  and  incompatible  systems  of  crystallization,   viz., 
oblique  rhombic  prisms  and  right  rectangular  prisms.     Examples 
of  the  first  form,  Fig.  123,  (octohedrons  derived  from  oblique 
rhombic  prisms),  occur  in  native  sulphur,  or  in  sulphur  crystal- 
iized  fiom  a  solution.    Examples  of  the  second  form  may  be  ob- 
tained by  melting  a  quantity  of  sulphur  in  an  earthen  crucible, 
and  allowing  it  to  solidify  on  the  surface ;  if  the  crust  be  then 

Fio   124.  pierced  with  a  hot  wire,  the  fluid  portion  beneath  may 

be  poured  off,  when  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  on  cool- 
ing, will  be  found  to  be  Hned  with  slender  needles,  or 
right  rectangular  prisnte.    (See  Kg.  124.) 

Both  forms  of  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  dissolvmg 

I  sulphur  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine ;  as  the  solution  cools, 

'  the  sulphur  cr3rstallizes  out,  first  in  the  form  of  prisms; 

but  afterward,  as  the  temperature  is  reduced,  octohedra 

are  formed. 

The  power  possessed  by  sulphur  of  manifesting  itself  under  two  condi- 
tiona,  is,  however,  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  certain  phenomena  of  its 
melting  and  subsequent  cooling.  Thus,  if  we  heat  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur 
m  a  glass  flask  over  a  spirit-lamp,  it  molts  at  a  temperature  of  250-280^  F., 
into  a  dear,  yellow  liquid.  If  a  portion  of  this  liquid  be  poured  into  cold 
water,  it  immediately  condenses  into  the  state  it  had  before  melting — that  is, 
into  common,  yellow,  brittle  sulphur.  If  to  the  portion  remaming  in  the 
8aak  a  stronger  heat  be  applied  (about  600^  F.),  the  transparent  fluid  gra- 
dnally  thickens^  becomes  brown  at  first,  and  at  last  nearly  black  and 
opaque;  in  this  condition  the  viscidity  of  the  sulphur  is  such,  that  the  flask 
may  be  inverted  without  escape  of  its  contents.  If  the  heat  be  still  further  in- 
creased, the  black,  tenacious  sulphur  once  more  liquefies,  though  it  never  be- 


QuKnoHS. — ^WhAtlB  said  of  the  allotroplsm  of  Bulphor  ?  What  Ib  the  first  indicatioo 
of  ihlA property  ?  In  vhat  two  forms  does  sulphur  crystallize?  What  are  examples T 
In  vfaat  other  way  may  tiie  allotropic  properties  of  salphor  he  iUastrated? 
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oomes  as  fluid  as  when  first  melted,  at  the  temperature  of  250®  F.,  and  if 
Buddenlj  cooled,  hy  pouring  it  in  a  ^end^  stream  into  cold  water,  it  assumes 
a  most  RJngiilar  state.  It  is  no  longer  yellow  and  brittle,  like  ordinary  sul- 
phur, or  Hke  the  product  of  pouring  into  water  the  first  result  of  fiision,  but 
it  remains  soft,  tenadous,  highly  elastic,  and  of  a  brown  color,  res^nbling,  hi 
all  its  external  characteristics,  strips  of  India  rubber  or  gutta  percha.  In  this 
form  it  can  be  molded  by  the  hand,  and  may  be  used  to  take  impressions  of 
seals,  medallions,  etc  After  the  lapse  of  a  little  time,  it  again  becomes  yel- 
low, and  returns  to  its  original  brittle  condition,  giving  out  in  the  transforma- 
tion a  quantity  of  latent  heat 

384.  Milk  of  Sulphur . — ^If  we  add  to  a  strong  boiling  solution  of 
potash  or  soda^  a  little  of  the  fiowers  of  sulphur,  a  part  of  the  sulphur  dis- 
solyes,  and  imparts  to  the  liquor  a  yellowish-brown  color.  If  a  little  of  the 
dear  solution  be  added  to  watw,  slightly  acidulated,  the  add  will  unite  with  the 
alkali  holding  the  sulphur  in  solution,  and  cause  the  sulphur  to  be  precip- 
itated in  the  form  of  exceedingly  minute  particles,  giving  to  the  water  a 
milky  appearance.  Sulphur  in  this  form  is  nearly  white  in  appearance,  and 
is  known  as  "  Milk  of  Sulphur,"  or  "Precipitated  Sulphur." 

In  the  organic  kingdom  sulphur  is  extensively,  and  perhaps  universally 
dlfftised  throughout  animal  substances,  and  exists  iif  small  quantities  in 
most  vegetables.  The  well-known  blackening  of  a  silver  spoon  immersed  §ot 
aome  time  in  a  boiled  egg,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphur  in  the  egg.  The 
presence  of  sulphur  also  in  a  piece  of  flannel  may  be  strikingly  demonstrated 
by  immersing  the  doth  in  a  mixture  of  oxyd  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  potash ; 
on  applying  heat,  the  flannel  immediately  turns  black. 

385.  Compounds  of  Sulphur  and  Oxygen. — ^The  compounds 
of  sulphur  with  oxygen  are  numerous,  but  only  two  of  them  demand  an  ex- 
tenav©  notioe ;  these  are  Sulphurous  add,  SO5,  formed  by  the  union  of  one 

equivalent  of  sulphur  witii  two  of  oxygen;  and 
Sulphuric  add,  SOs,  formed  by  the  union  of  one  of 
sulphur  and  three  of  oxygen. 

386.  Sniphnrons  Acid,  SO2  is  form- 
ed when  sulphur  is  burned  iu  oxy- 
gen (See  Fig.  125)  or  atmospheric  air  ; 
and  is  the  occasion  of  the  well-known 
suffocating  odor  of  an  ignited  match. 
It  exists  in  nature  in  the  vicinity 
I  of  volcanoes,  and  is  often  evolved 
in  immense  quantities  frqm  their 
craters. 


YiGt,  125. 


QoxgaiOKft*— What  is  mille  of  saU>linr?  What  ia  satd  of  snlpbar  in  IhQ  Migmnio 
kingdom  of  nature?  What  are  HlaBtratiOTB  of  its  presenee  In  animal  Babatenoes? 
What  is  said  of  ^e  oompoimdB  of  snlphiis  vith  oxygisa  t  YHut  of  sulpkurMU  MMf 
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When  required  iii  a  pure  state,  it  is  best  pre^ 
pared  by  depriving  oil  of  vitriol  of  a  part  of  its 
oxygen.  In  OTder  to  effect  this,  two  or  three 
oonoes  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  boiled 
in  a  glass  retort  or  flask,  with  a  half  an  ounce 
of  copper  turnings ;  pieces  of  charcoal  may  be 
substituted  in  place  of  the  copper,  but  the  gas 
evolved  under  aach  drcmnstanoes  Is  not  pure. 
In  this  process,  a  part  oi  1^6  acid  gives  up  one 
of  its  oxygen  td  the  metal,  and 
add  gas  is  liberated  *  the  oxyd 
of  the  metal  produced,  united  with  a  |)ortion 
of  ondecompoBed   add   to   Ibrm  a  sulphate.  ~ 

Thus:— 

Copper.  Solph.  acid.     Sriph.  copper.  Sidphatons  add. 

Ca  +  2S08  —  CaO,  SO,  +  SO,. 

By  allowii^  tbB  gas  to  bubble  through  water,  a  strong  solution  will  be  ob- 
tfflned,  whidi  may  be  used  for  illustrating  the  properties  of  sulphurous  add. 

38*7.  Properties  • — Sulphurous  acid  is  a  colorless  gas,  with  a  charac- 
teristic odor,  easily  condenable  by  cold  or  by  pressure,  into  a  colorless,  limpid 
liquid.  Water,  at  60^  F.,  absorbs  from  40  to  50  thnes  its  volume  of  sulphur- 
008  add,  and  forms  thereby  a  strongly  acid  liquid.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
ocdlect  this  gas  over  mercury  or  by  the  displacement  of  air  from  dry  vessels. 
Its  avidity  for  crater  is  so  great,  that  a  piece  of  ice  introduced  into  a  jar  of 
it,  is  mstantly  Uquefled. 

Sulphurous  add  is  not  inflammable,  and  a  lighted  candle  immersed  in  a 
jar  of  the  gas,  ia  immediately  extinguished  for  the  want  of  free  oxygen.  A 
tDost  certain  way  of  extinguishing  a  chimney  on  fire  is  to  scatter  flowers  of 
sulphur  on  a  pan  of  coals  in  a  flreplace-opening  beneath.  The  sulphurous 
acid  gas  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur,  ascends  the  flue,  expels 
the  atmospheric  air  present  in  it,  and  by  depriving  the  burning  soot  of  fi'ee 
oxygen,  extinguishes  it 

Sulphurous  add  possesses  bleaching  properties,  and  is  extensively  employed 
in  Ueaching  straw  and  wool  The  articles  are  moistened  and  suspended  in 
closed  chambers  in  ivhich  stdphur  is  burned  in  an  open  dish ;  (an  inverted 
barrel  is  ofb&n  made  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  bleaching  chamber.)  The 
sulphurous  add  is  absorbed  by  the  damp  goods,  and  discharges  their  color. 
The  teaching  action  appears  to  be  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  gas  unites  with 
the  cobring  matters  to  form  colorless  compounds.  It  does  not,  like  chlorine, 
decompose  and  destroy  the  coloring  matter,  since  by  the  action  of  a  stronger 
chemical  agent,  the  colorless  compound  may  be  broken  up  and  the  original 


Qramowg. — "Row  is  it  nsnally  prepared  ?  Give  the  chemical  reaction  involred  in  its 
preparation.  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  are  its  relations  to  combustion  ?  How  is 
•olpharouB  acid  employed  in  bleaching?    What  ia  the  nature  of  its  bleaching  action  ? 
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color  restored.  This  maj*  be  illustrated  by  holding  a  red  rose,  or  any  other 
red  flower,  over  a  bit  of  burning  sulphur.  The  color  is  speedily  discharged, 
but  may  be  agam  restored  by  washing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  White 
flannel  which  has  been  bleached  by  sulphurous  acid,  when  washed  for  the 
first  time  with  an  alkaline  soap,  has  its  original  yellow  color  in  part  restored 
to  it. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  also  valuable  as  a  disinfecting  agent. 

The  compounds  of  sulphurous  acid  with  the  bases  are  termed  sulphites. 
They  are  readily  formed  by  transmittmg  a  stream  of  gas  through  water  in 
which  the  ozyd  or  the  carbonate  of  the  metal  is  dissolved  or  suspended,  the 
carbonates  being  decomposed  with  effervescence.  The  sulphite  of  soda  is 
known  in  commerce  as  antichlorine ;  since  its  solution  in  water  is  able  to 
neutralize  the  chlorine  which  may  remain  in  fiibrics  after  bleaching,  and  thus 
prevents  its  destructive  action. 

388.  Sulpharic  Acid,  8 Os. — ^This  acid  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  chemical  reagents,  and  furnishes  the  means  by  which  yost  other 
acids  are  prepared.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are  consumed  in  the  mana- 
&cture  of  carbonate  of  soda,  nitric  and  hydrochloric  adds,  chlorine,  almn,  sol- 
phate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  stearine,  phosphorus,  etc.,  and  in  dyeing,  and 
in  the  refining  of  the  precious  metals.  Its  annual  consomplion  in  Great 
Britain  alone  is  upward  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds. 

389.  Preparation . — It  has  been  already  stated,  that  when  sulphur  is 
burned  in  air,  or  oxygen,  the  product  is  sulphurous  acid.  This  gas,  if  made 
to  combine  with  half  as  much  oxygen  again  as  it  ah'eady  contains,  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid;  thus  SOs-j-O— SOs.  In  other  words,  sulphurous  add 
must  be  oxydized  in  order  to  enable  us  to  form  sulphuric  acid.  Oxygen  and 
sulphurous  acid  can  not,  however,  be  made  to  unite  directly,  but  the  inte^ 
vention  of  some  third  substance  is  necessary.  In  the  presence  of  water,  the 
union  takes  place  slowly,  or  if  the  two  gases  be  mixed,  and  passed  over 
spongy  platinum,  the  union  is  effected  immediately. 

Neither  of  these  processes  can,  however,  be  used  with  advantage  in  the 
arts ;  and  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a  large  scale  depends 
upon  the  fact,  that  when  sulphurous  acid  mixed  with  oxygen  is  brought  in 
contact  with  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  (NOa),  or  any  of  the  other  higher  oxyds 
of  nitrogen,  combmation  takes  place  with  great  rapidity ;  the  presence  of  a 
very  small  proportion  of  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  being  moreover  sufficient  to 
effect  the  combination  of  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  sulphurous  add  and 
oxygen,  provided  that  water  is  also  present 

The  following  experiment  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  principle  upon 
which  sulphuric  acid  is  manufiictured.  Bum  in  a  jar,  containing  a  little  water 
at  the  bottom,  a  piece  of  sulphur ;  as  a  consequence,  the  vessel  becomes  filled 
with  sulphurous  add.    If  we  now  introduce  into  the  gas  a  shaving  moist- 

Questions.— ^What  experiments  are  illustrative  ?  What  is  said  of  the  componnda  of 
snlphurous  acid  with  the  bases?  What  is  antichlorine?  What  is  said  of  sulpharic 
acid  ?  What  of  its  theoretical  preparation  ?  Upon  what  fact  does  its  practical  preparation 
depend  ?    How  may  it  be  experimentally  illostrated  ? 
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ened  with  nitric  acid,  reddish-colored  fumes  will  immediately  form  aromid  the 
wood,  and  gradually  fill  the  whole  vessel     (See  Fig.  121.)      ^m,  12T. 
These  fumes  are  nitrous  acid,  and  are  produced  by  the  ac  ^ 
tioQ  of  the  sulphurous  acid,  which  decomposes  the  nitric  acid, 
and  by  depriving  it  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen,  becomes  sul- 
phuric acid.    Thus : 

Solphoroiu  add.  Nitric  acid.  Salpharie  acid.  Nitrou  add. 


Fig.  128. 


2SO9   +   NO5  —  2S08  +   NO3. 
The  vapor  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  is  absorbed  by  the  I 
water  in  the  jar,  and  by  repeating  the  experiment  several  j 
limes,  a  quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared. 

On  a  large  scale,  the  operation  of  manufacturing  sulphuric  add  is 
tiallj  the  same  in  principle,  and  may  be  described  as  follows:  immense 
chambers,  lined  with  lead,  are  constructed ;  in  some  instances  300  feet  long, 

15  feet  high,  and  20 
broad.  (See  Fig.  128.) 
:  The  floor  of  these  cham- 
bers is  covered  to  the 
depth  of  a  few  inches 
with  water,  and  at  one 
extremity  there  is  ad- 
mitted by  a  suitable  flue,  B,  sulphurous  acid  (from  a  furnace  of  burning  sul- 
phur), with  atmospheric  air ;  by  another  pipe,  A,  steam ;  and  by  a  third,  C, 
Tapors  of  nitric  acid  (obtained  by  heating  nitrate  of  soda  with  strong  sul- 
phuric acid).  When  these  several  substances  meet  within  \he  chambers  a 
most  interesting  and  curious  series  of  reactions  take  place ; — ^the  sulphurous 
acid  withdraws  oxygen  from  the  nitric  acid  vapor,  NO*,  and  converts  it  into 
deutoxyd  of  nitrogen,  NO9,  itself  changing  into  sulphuric  add,  SO3.  This 
last  product  then  imiting  with  the  steam,  is  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber,  and  is  absorbed  by  the  water.  The  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen  does  not 
remain  unaltered,  but  in  contact  with  the  air  admitted  into  the  chambers,^ 
absorbs  two  equivalents  of  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  peroxyd  of 
nitrogen,  NO4,  forming  red  fumes  (§  34'7).  These  in  turn,  by  contact  with 
the  sulphurous  add,  give  up  their  newly-acquired  oxygen  to  form  sulphuric 
add,  and  are  reconverted  again  thereby  into  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen.  And 
this  process  is  repeated  over  and  over  again,  a  small  quantity  of  deutoxyd  of 
nitrogen  acting  as  the  intermediate  agent  for  withdrawing  oxygen  from  the 
air,  first  to  itself  and  afterward  giving  it  up  to  oxydate  the  sulphurous  add. 
The  deutoxyd  of  nitrogen,  together  with  the  remaining  nitrogen  of  the  air, 
is  finally  allowed  to  escape  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  chambers,  and  a 
fresh  portion  of  nitric  acid  vapor  is  admitted  to  supply  its  place,  and  com- 
mence the  reactions  anew.  The  steam  admitted  into  the  chambers  does  not 
take  any  active  part,  but  its  presence  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the  opera- 


Qnzsnoirs. — Hott  is  the  practical  manofactare  conducted  ?    What  reactions  take  plaeo 
io  the  leaden  chambers  ? 
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tion.*  The  chambers  in  which  the  acid  is  manu&ctured  are  nsaaQj'  divided 
into  partitions,  in  order  that  the  gases  may  mix  together  slowly  and  oom- 
pletely,  before  reaching  an  exit  tube  placed  at  the  farther  extremity. 

The  sulphuric  acid  which  collects  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
bers, is  drawn  off  when  it  reaches  a  specific  grayit^^  of  about  1*5 ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, in  this  state  too  dilute  for  sale,  and  is  accordingly  evaporated  by  heat  in 
shallow  lead  pans,  until  it  becomes  strong  enough  to  corrode  the  lead,  when 
it  is  transferred  into  glass  or  platinum  retorts,f  and  ftirther  heated  until  it 
attains  a  specific  grayily  of  1*84.  In  this  condition  it  constitutes  the  oon>  i 
oentrated  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce^  and  is  transported  in  carboys,  or  large 
glass  bottles  packed  in  boxes.  As  thus  produced,  it  is  a  definite  hydrate, 
composed  c^  1  equivalent  of  add,  and  1  of  water  (SOs,  HO).  This  proportion 
of  water,  amounting  to  three  ounces  in  every  pound  of  acid,  is  held  so  firmly 
that  it  can  not  be  driven  off  by  heat     (See  §  322.) 

390.  Nordhausen  Salpharic  Acid. — ^In  early  times  sulphuric 
add  was  obtained  by  distillmg  dry  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  in  earthen 
retorts,  at  a  high  temperature.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  a  dark-brown,  thick, 
oily  liquid,  and  was  originally  called,  trom  its  derivation,  "  oU  of  vitrioL"  It 
is  the  most  concentrated  form  in  which  sulphuric  add  can  exist  in  a  fluid 
condition,  and  contains  less  water  than  the  ordinary  concentrated  sulphuric 
add.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  fiimes,  and  when  dropped  into  water, 
hisses  like  a  red  hot  iron.  As  acid  ui  this  state  of  concentration  is  required 
for  certain  processes  in  the  arts,  it  is  still  prepared  in  the  dd  way,  especially 
at  the  town  of  Nordhausen,  in  Saxony,  Germany ; — hence  its  commercial 


Sulphuric  add  is  known  to  combine  with  water  in  four  proportions,  forming 
four  definite  hydrates.    Their  composition  may  be  illustrated  as  follows : — 

Kordhansen  add,  fp.  gr 1*9 2(S08)HO 

Oflofvitriol,  "    1-84 S08,H0 

Sulphuric  add  of     "    1-78 S03,H0+H0 

"  "  "     I.e3 SOj,HO+2HO(8274.) 

*  The  descriptioa  of  the  diexnlcal  changes  hrrolred  in  the  maimfiEUstnre  of  milphiiriG  aoid 
In  the  leaden  ehamben,  as  thus  giren,  ia  but  an  outline,  embracing  merely  the  fimda- 
mental  prindplefl.  For  the  minute  details,  not  suited  for  an  elementary  work,  the  stu- 
dent is  referred  to  any  of  the  modem  encydopedias  of  practical  sdence. 

t  It  was  originally  the  custom  to  concentrate  the  sulphuric  add  by  boiling  It  in  gUuM 
yessels,  but  the  loss  from  breaki^e  is  so  great,  that  in  many  manu£ttetnring  estabUsh- 
ments  platinum  stills  have  been  adopted,  this  metal  resisting  the  action  of  the  strcfngest 
add  at  high  temperatures.  These  stiUs  are  constructed  in  Paris  of  thin  sheets  of  platinum 
soldered  with  gold.  They  are  oval  in  form ;  and  as  a  protection  against  the  direct  action  f 
Of  heat,  they  are  inclosed  in  iron  jackets.  Their  capacity  varies  from  800  to  2,000  pounds,  | 
tod  their  cost  from  $8,000  to  $13,000  apiece ;  and  although  one  of  these  vessels  only  en- 
dures for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  their  use  has  proved  more  economical  than 


QuxBTioirs ^What  is  the  density  of  the  acid  thus  formed  f    To  what  processes  is  it 

subjected  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  ?  What  is  Nordhausen 
sulphuric  add  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  many  hydrates  of  suiphurio  add  are 
known  f 
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39L  Anhydrous  Salphqric  Acid.— When  Nordhausen  acid  ia 
carefully  distilled  in  a  retort  fiimished  with  a  receiver  kept  cool  hy  a  fi-eezing 
mixture^  white  fumes  pass  over,  which  may  be  condensed  into  a  white,  silky- 
looking,  fibrous  mass — anhydrous  sulphuric  add.  This  substance  possesses 
DO  acid  properties,  and  may  be  handled  without  danger.  When  thrown 
into  water,  it  hisses,  and  forms  liquid  sulphuric  add.  It  also  liquefies  on 
exposure  to  air,  by  the  absorption  of  moisture. 

392.  Properties . — The  oil  of  vitriol  of  commerce  is  a  dense,  oily-look- 
bg  liquid,  without  odor,  and  of  a  brownish  color.  It  is  the  strongest  of  all 
acids.  It  fireezes  at  a  temperature  of — 29^  F.,  and  boils  at  620°  F.  Its  affin- 
ity for  mdsture  is  most  intense^  and  it  abstracts  it  fix>m  every  substance  with 
rhich  it  is  brought  in  contact  If  a  quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  be  ex- 
posed in  a  shallow  dish  to  the  air,  it  fi:equently  absorbs  suffident  aqueous 
Taper  from  the  atmosphere  to  double  its  weight.  A  piece  of  wood  introduced 
into  snlphuric  acid  becomes  black  and  reduced  to  coal,  the  same  as  if  it  had 
been  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire.  The  explanation  of  this  is  as  follows :  the 
irood  is  a  compound  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon ;  the  sulphuric  acid 
abstracts  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  comlmie  to  form  water,  while  the 
carbon  remains  behind.  Gases  containing  aqueous  vapor  are  deprived  of  it 
\}j  causing  them  to  bubble  through  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

When  concentrated  sulphuric  add  is  mixed  with  water,  great  heat  ia 
evolved,  and  the  mixture,  when  cold,  occupies  less  bulk  than  the  two  liquids 
m  separately.    This  &ct  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  ^iq  129 

b7mixing4partsof  oil  of  vitriol  with  1  of  water.  Water 
ia  a  test  tube  immersed  in  such  a  solution,  may  be  caused 
tobofl.    (See  Fig.  129.) 

Sulphuric  acid  does  not  evaporate  at  the  ordinaiy  tem- 
perature of  the  air;  but  if  a  drop  <^  dilute  add  fidl  upon 
&  doth,  the  water  gradually  evaporates  until  the  add . 
whidi  is  left  behmd  acquires  a  considerable  degree  of 
^ngth,  and  then  chars  or  destroys  the  cohesion  of  the 
^'jers;  hence  the  destructive  action  of  sulphuric  add 
cpon  &brics  even  when  very  much  diluted. — Millek. 

Ordinary  sulphuric  acid  is  never  pure,  but  always  contains  lead  derived 

^M  the  leaden  chambers ;  when  mixed  with  water,  this  lead  is  precipitated, 

Cid  causes  the  solution  to  appear  milky. 

Solphnric  add  attacks  all  the  metals  except  gold,  platinum,  iridium,  and 

^liiam. 

393.  Hyposalpharous   Acid,   8)0$. — By  digesting  sulphur  with 


^mnoK&— What  is  anhydrous  snlphuric  add  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  are 
^  properties  of  **  oil  of  vitriol  T*  What  is  said  of  its  attraction  for  moisture  f  What 
«-*^i]liutrations  of  this?  When  concentrated  sulphuric  add  is  mixed  with  water,  what 
-i^svB?  What  is  said  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  add  on  fibers?  What  of  its  purity? 
^Ut  of  its  action  on  metals?  What  is  said  of  hyposulphurous  acid  and  its  com- 
y^,  12 
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a  solntion  of  sulphate  of  soda,  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  dissolved,  and  a  salt 
containing  hyposulphurous  acid  is  formed — ^the  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The 
acid  itself  can  not  be  isolated.  Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  at  present  largely 
employed  in  photographic  operations,  owing  to  its  property  of  dissolving  cer- 
tain salts  of  silver  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  surface  of  the  photo- 
graph is  freed  from  them  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  it ;  after  which,  if  well 
washed  with  water,  it  is  no  longer  liable  to  alteration  hj  exposure  to  light 

394.  Sulphur  and  Hydrogen. 

Hydrosulphuric  Acid,  HS.  —  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 
Sulphydric  Add. — This  gas  is  formed  naturally  during 
the  putrefaction  of  many  organic  substances,  and  is  also  a 
constituent  of  many  mineral  springs.  It  is  easily  prepared 
by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  protosulphide 
of  iron,  FS.* 

For  this  purpose  an  evolution  flask    (Fig.   130)  is  best 

adapted ;  but  a  oommon,  open-mouthed  bottle,  fitted  with  a 

perforated  cork  and  bent  tube,  will 

answer.     (See  Fig.  131.)     Introduce 

into  the  flask  protosulphide  of  iron  in 

small  quantities,  with  water  sufficient 

to  cover  it;  then  add  sulphuric  acid  | 

until  a  copious  disengagement  of  gas 

takes  place.   By  introducing  the  evolu- 
tion tube  into  cold  water,  a  solution  of 

the  gas  will  be  obtained,  in  which  state  its  properties  may  be  ex- 
perimentally illustrated  to  the  best  advantage.  The  operation  of  preparing  the 
gas  should  be  conducted  in  a  weU-ventilated  apartment,  or  in  the  open  air. 

The  chemical  reaction  involved  in  this  operation  is  as  follows:  water  is  de- 
composed ;  its  oxygen  uniting  with  the  iron  to  form  oxyd  of  iron,  which 
dissolves  in  the  add  to  form  sulphate  of  iron,  while  the  hydrogen  escapes,  and 
takes  with  it  the  sulphur  contained  in  the  sulphide  of  iron.     Thus: — 

Salphlde  of  Iron.        Solphuric  acid  (dilute).       Sulphate  of  Iron.      -  Hydrosolph.  add. 


Fig.  130. 


Fig.  131. 


FeS      + 
395.  Properties. 


SO3,  HO      —     FeO,  SOs     +     HS. 
-Hydrosulphuric  acid  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas, 
of  a  disgusting  odor,  like  that  of  rotten  eggs.    It  is  about  one  fifth  heavier 
than  common- air,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame,  with  a  smell  of  sulphur.    It 
is  highly  poisonous  when  respired  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  even  when 


•  Protosulphuret  of  iron  is  prepared  by  heating  2  parts  of  iron  filings  with  li  parts  of 
pulphar,  to  a  red  heat,  in  a  covered  earthen  crucible. 


QuESTiOKB.— What  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  chemical  re- 
actions are  involved  in  it^  preparation?  What  is  said  of  its  properties?  What  of  its 
poisonous  effects? 
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present  in  the  air  in  very  minute  proportions,  it  is  ra^adly  fiital  to  the  lower 
ordera  of  animals.  A  single  gallon  of  it,  mixed  with  1,200  of  air,  will  render 
it  poisonons  to  birds,  and  1  in  100  will  kill  a  dog.  When  inhaled  it  acts  di- 
lecdj  upon  the  blood,  thickening  it,  and  turning  it  black.  It  is  this  gas  wluch 
makes  an  open  or  foul  sewer  so  destructive  of  health  to  any  district  in  which 
it  may  be  situated.  When  present  in  the  air  of  a  rocxn,  it  may  be  instantan- 
eoosly  destroyed  by  the  action  of  a  small  quantity  of  free  chlorine.  A  doth 
moaned  with  alcohol,  and  held  before  the  mouth,  is  a  good  protection  also 
against  its  inhalation. 

By  pressure,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  reduced  to  a  odorless  liquid,  which 
freezes  at  — ^122^  F.  into  a  ciystaUine,  semi-transparent  mass.  Gold  water 
dissolves  between  two  and  three  times  its  bulk  of  this  gas,  producing  a  feebly 
add  liquid,  which,  possesses  the  diaracteristic  smell  and  taste  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  with  all  its  properties.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  this  solution  be- 
comes milky ;  the  hydrogen  being  slowly  oxydized  to  form  water,  while  the 
solphur  separsttes.  The  solution,  therefore,  should  be  kept  m  well-stopped 
bottles,  quite  ftilL 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  formed  naturally  under  a  variety  of  drcumstanoes. 
Its  chemical  proportions  being  1  equivalent  of  hydrogen  (1)  to  1  of  sulphur 
(16),  it  follows  that  100  parts  of  the  gas  contain  only  about  6  parts  of  hy- 
drogen; so  that  a  very  small  proportion  of  hydrogen  causes  a  large  amount 
of  sulphur  to  assume  with  it  an  aeriform  condition,  and  exhibit  the  foetid  odor 
and  poisonous  properties  of  the  gas  in  question.  In  volcanic  countries  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  is  often  evolved  from  fissures  in  the  rocks,  mixed  with 
steam  and  other  gases ;  in  sewers  and  cesspools  it  is  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities by  the  decay  of  organic  matter,  and  in  marshes,  where  vegetable  mat- 
ter alone  is  undergoing  decay,  in  the  presence  of  water  containing  sulphate 
of  lime  (gypsum),  its  presence  may  be  often  detected.  The  waters  of  mineral 
springs,  as  those  of  Avon  and  Sharon,  N.  Y.,  and  the  sulphur  springs  of 
Tirginia,  often  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  though  rarely  in  a  proportion 
exceeding  1^  per  cent  of  their  volume ;  and  the  gas  in  solution  in  this  small 
quantity,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  acts  as  a  valuable  medicinal  remedy 
for  various  diseases. 

Hydrosulphuric  acid,  though  a  feeble  acid,  combines  readily  with  bases  to 
form  sulphides,  or  sulphurets.  Thus,  if  we  place  a  drop  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  water  upon  a  bright  silver  or  copper  coin,  or  upon  a  piece  of  lead, 
a  black  spot  will  be  quickly  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  black 
compound  of  the  metal  and  sulphur  (a  sulphide).  The  black  sulphide  of  lead 
formed  when  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  salts  of  lead, 
is  particularly  noticeable,  and  may  be  exhibited  by  exposing  a  piece  of  paper 
.moistened  with  acetate  of  lead  to  air  impregnated  with  this  gas.  This  test  is 
80  delicate,  that  1  part  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  20,000  of  air  is  said  to 

QuiBnonB.— What  is  said  of  the  soIuhiUty  of  this  gas  ?  What  of  its  natural  formation 
nd  proportional  composition  ?  What  is  said  9t  its  presence  in  mineral  springs?  What 
of  Its  oomhinations  with  the  metals  ? 
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be  BofSdeiit  to  occasion  a  blackening  of  the  paper.  For  the  same  reason, 
Bur&ces  covered  with  lead  paints,  in  the  vicinity  of  sewers,  cesspools,  or  the 
bilge- water  of  vessels,  etc.,  soon  become  discolored.  Sulphur  unites  with  zinc 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  lead,  but  the  resulting  compound,  sulphide  of 
zinc,  is  white,  and  not  dark  colored  like  the  sulphide  of  lead.  Hence  zinc 
paints,  for  many  locations,  are  more  suitable  than  lead  piunts. 

When  hydrosolphuric  acid,  either  in  the  form  of  gas  or  solution,  is  added 
to  a  solution  containing  copper,  silver,  gold,  lead,  tin,  antimony,  or  arsenic, 
these  metals  are  precipitated  as  msoluble  sulphides^  and  may  be  collected  and 
separated  from  the  solution  by  filtration.  If  bon,  zinc,  manganese,  cobalt, 
and  nickel  are  contamed  in  the  same  solution,  they  are  not  precipitated  until 
a  stronger  reagent  is  added.  Hence  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  used  to 
separate  one  dass  of  metals  from  another ;  and  in  &ct  is  employed  extensiTely 
for  this  puipose  in  chemical  analysis. 

SECTION    X. 

SELENIUM    AKD    TBLLUBIUIC. 

396.  Seleniani)  Se . — ^This  element  was  discovered  by  Berzelius  in 
181Y,  and  was  named  by  him  Selenium,  from  2eX^>^,  the  moon.  It  is  one  of 
the  least  abundant  of  the  elements,  and  always  occurs  in  combinaticm,  gen- 
erally in  ores  of  iron,  copper,  and  silver,  forming  selenides  of  these  metals. 
The  principal  localities  in  which  it  exists  are  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the 
Hartz  mountains  of  Germany.  It  is  a  dark-brown,  brittle  solid,  opaque,  and 
possessing  a  metallic  luster  somewhat  like  lead.  It  closely  resembles  solphur 
in  its  properties,  and  forms  acid  compounds  with  oxygen  (selenious  and  se- 
lenic  acids)  analogous  to  sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids.  When  heated 
strongly  it  gives  out  a  powerful  odor,  like  putrid  horse-radish,  by  means  of 
which  the  smallest  trace  of  this  element  may  be  detected  in  mineral^  when 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe. 

39*7.  Tellurium)  Te^isa  rare  substance,  found  chiefly  in  the  mines 
of  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  sometimes  native  and  nearly  pure,  but  gen- 
erally combined  with  various  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  bismuth  and  cop- 
per. It  ia  a  silver-white,  brittle  solid,  possessing  a  strong  metallic  luster, 
and  by  some  authorities  is  classed  among  the.  metals.  It  is,  however,  closely 
allied  to  sulphur  and  selenium  in  all  its  properties  and  combinations. 

Selenium  and  tellurium  both  unite  with  hydrogen  to  form  gaseous  com- 
pounds, of  singularly  oflfensive  and  noxious  properties,  A  single  bubble  of 
seleniuretted  hydrogen  allowed  to  escape  into  a  room,  produces  on  those  who 

QnxsTioirB.— Why  do  sarfaces  painted  with  lead  blacken  on  ezposare  to  this  gasf 
Why  are  zinc  paints,  for  many  situations,  preferable  to  lead  f  Explain  the  manner  in 
which  hydroBulphnric  add  is  used  in  chemical  analysis.  What  is  said  respecting  sele- 
nium? What  are  its  characteristic  properties  ?  What  is  tellurium  f  What  are  its  prop- 
erties? What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  seleniam  and  tellurium  with  hydrogen? 
Wliat  effect  has  tellurium  upon  the  animal  Sjrstem  ? 
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breathe  it,  all  tbe  usual  symptoms  of  a  severe  cold  and  irritation  of  the 
throat,  which  continue  for  several  days.  But  the  most  singular  feet  connected 
witii  tellurium  is,  "  that  when  certain  odorless  preparations  of  this  element 
are  taken  internally,  they  form  compounds  within  the  animal  organization 
which  impart  to  the  breath  and  the  perspuration  so  foetid  an  odor  as  to  render 
tbe  person  taking  it  a  kind  of  horror  to  every  one  he  approaches ;  and  this 
lasts  sometimes  for  weeks,  though  the  dose  of  tellurium  administered  may  not 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  grain." — Johnson. 

SECTION    XI.      # 

PHOSPHORUS. 

Equivalent^  32.     Symbol^  P.    Density^  1*863. 

398.  History.—The  credit  of  thie  discovery  of  phosphorus 
is  ascribed  to  Brandt,  an  alchemist  of  Hamburg,  who 
first  recognized  it  while  searching  for  the  philosopher's 
stone  in  human  urine,  in  the  year  1669.  Its  method  of 
preparation  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  kept  secret. 

399.  Natural  History  and  Distribution . — ^Phosphorus  is 
never  found  in  nature  in  a  free  state,  but  exists  in  small  quantities,  VQdely  dif- 
fused, in  the  mineral  kingdom,  principally  in  combination  with  lime.  It  is  a 
constituent  of  most  of  the  primitive  and  volcanic  rocks,  and  by  the  decay  of 
these  it  passes  into  the  soil ;  from  the  soil  it  is  extracted  by  plants,  which 
accamulate  it,  particularly  in  their  seeds  (wheat,  com,  oats,  etc.).  Man 
and  anitnalg  deriving  their  support  durectly  or  indirectly  fix)m  plants,  in  turn 
ooUect  it  in  their  systems — in  such  quantities  that  animal  products  iumish 
almost  the  only  source  from  which  phosphorus  is  artificially  prepared.  United 
with  oxygen  aoMnth  lime,  it  forms  the  principal  mineral  constituent  of  the 
bones.  Thus  tMbody  of  an  adult  man  contains  from  9  to  12  pounds  of 
bones,  which  contain  from  6  to  *?  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime  phosphoric 
ftod  and  lime),  or  from  1  to  2  pounds  of  pure  phosphorus.*    *'  Phosphorus 

*  Ko  seed  soitaMe  to  become  food  for  man  and  animals  can  be  formed  in  any  plant  with- 
out the  presence  and  cooperation  of  the  phosphates,  and  a  field  in  which  phosphate  of 
lime,  or  the  alkaline  phosphates  form  no  part  of  the  soil,  is  totally  incapable  of  producing 
grain,  peas,  or  beans. 

Animals  which  are  fed  on  food  which  contains  no  phosphate  of  lime,  gradually  lose  their 
Derrons  irritability,  and  sink  into  a  state  of  inanition  and  torpor,  which  is  speedily  followed 
hy  death.  A  deficiency  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  food  of  young  children,  is  also  liable  to 
produce  a  disease  known  as  the  rieketa.  As  animals  derive  the  phosphate  of  lime  neces- 
nry  for  their  support  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  plants,  and  as  these  in  turn  ex- 
tract it  from  the  soil,  it  is  evident  that  the  fertility  of  a  soil  can  only  be  sustained  by  re- 
storing to  it  the  constituents  thus  abstracted  from  it  Hence  the  value  of  bones  and 
aoimid  products  which  contain  phosphate  of  lime  (as  guano)  as  manures  for  wheat  and 
plants  of  like  character. 

QuxBTXONB. — HVhatis  the  history  of  phosphorus?  What  ia  Baid  of  its  distribution  in 
tttore  T    In  what  condition  does  it  exist  most  abundantly  ? 
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also  appears  to  be  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  higher  fhndaons  of  Ihe 
animal,  since  it  exists  as  a  never-fiuling  ingredient  in  the  sabstaoce  of  which 
the  brain  and  neryes  are  composed.'' 

400.  Preparatio  a. — ^Phosphorus  was  formerly  extracted  from  urine, 
bat  at  the  present  time  it  is  obtauied  almost  excluaivelj  from  bones,  from 
which  immense  quantities  are  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  matches  aod 
other  uses. 

The  details  of  the  process  of  preparation  are  briefly  as  follows  :^The  bones 
are  first  burned  to  whiteness  and  then  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which  pow- 
der, being  a  phosfMe  of  lime,  insoluble  in  water,  is  technically  known  in 
chemistry  and  the  aR  as  "  bone-ash."  So  much  sulphuric  add  and  water 
Is  then  added  to  a  suitable  quantity  of  bone-ash  as  will,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  partially  decompose  it — ^two  tiiirds  of  the  lime  uniting  with  the 
sulphuric  acid  to  form  an  msoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  while  tlie  remaining  one 
third  contumes  in  oombmation  with  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to  form 
a  new  compound,  which  is  readjly  soluble  in  water.  This  new  compound  is 
called  superphosphate  of  iwne,  and  of  late  years  -has  been  extensively  intro- 
duced into  agriculture,  as  a  ready  means  of  supplying  exhausted  soils  with 
the  phosphorus  needed  for  the  production  of  crops.  The  chemical  reaction 
which  takes  place  may  be  expressed  in  symbols  as  foUows : — 

Bone-Mh.  Snlplu  add.  Sapeipho«ph.  ttme.  Solph.  Bnw. 

•    30aO,POi  +  2(S0«,H0)  —  2HO,CaO,P05  +  2(CaO,S0») 

The  hisoluble  sulphate  of  lime  and  the  superphosphate  of  lime  dissolyed  in 
the  add  solution,  are  then  separated  fi-om  each  other  by  filtration,  and  the 
latter,  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  is  mixed  witii  charcoal,  and  heated  in  an  iron, 
or  earthen  tetort  Under  these  circumstances  the  charcoal  decomposes  the 
superphosphate  of  lime ; — ^phosphorus  rises  as  a  vapor,  and  passing  into  cold 
water,  is  collected  and  condensed  into  a  solid.  The  crudejhosphoros  thus 
obtamed  is  purified  by  melting  under  water,  and  is  then  ffk  into  sticks,  in 
which  form  it  is  sold. 

401.  Properties • — ^Phosphorus exists  in  two  conditions,  viz. :  in  an 
ordmary  state,  and  in  an  allotropic  state.  In  its  ordinary  state  it  is  a  soft,  semi- 
transparent,  almost  colorless,  waxy-looking  solid.  It  is  inscduble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  in  various  oils. 

At  all  temperatures  above  32®  F.,  phosphorus,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
slowly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  emits  a  feeble  light,  readily  perceptible  in 
the  dark  (hence  its  name,  fix>m  t^,  light,  and  ^epciv,  to  bear).  Exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  about  60®  F.  it  bursts  into  a  flame."  This  extreme  combusti- 
bility of  phosphorus  renders  it  necessary  to  keep  it  continually  under  wator, 
fix)m  which  it  should  be  taken,  for  the  purpose  of  experiment,  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  be  held  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  upon  the  point  of  a  knife.    When- 

•  Questions.-— How  is  phosphorus  obtained  ?  What  is  superphosphate  of  Hmef  "What 
is  the  chemical  reaction involted  in  its  manufaoture  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  ordiDtfy 
phosphorus?    WhatisBaidof  ItsaaltthiUly?    What  of  italDflaminahUi^?. 
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ever,  also,  it  is  desirable  to  cut  it  into  fragments,  the  operation  should  be  per- 
fonned  under  water.  The  bums  occasioned  by  melted  phosphorus  are 
eztremelj  severe,  from  the  difficulty-  of  extinguishing  the  flame. 

Phosphorus  is  also  easily  ignited  by  friction,-  and  for  this  reason  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  matches.  It  bums  in  the  air  with  a  brilliant 
flame,  and  in  pure  oxygen  gas  with  a  light  so  da7.y.ling  that  the  eye  can  hardly 
sustaia  it    (§  282.) 

At  a  temperature  of  111^  F.,  air  being  excluded,  phosphorus  melts ;  and 
when  fused  under  water,  it  can  be  molded  as  readily  as  wax.  At  650o  F., 
in  dose  vessels,  it  boils,  giving  off  a  colorless  gas.  A  solution  of  phosphorus 
in  naphtha^  by  cooling  imd  evaporation,  3rields  crystals  of  phosphorus.  Yeiy 
fine  crystals  of  phosphorus  may  be  also  obtained  by  exposmg  phosphorus  to 
sonlight  in  a  tube  either  exhausted  of  air,  or  filled  with  a  gas  which  can  not 
oxydizeit 

The  following  experiments  illustrate  some  of  the  characteristics  of  this 
element : — 

Place  in  a  glass  flask  about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  ether  and  a  piece  of 
phosphorus  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Cork  the  flask  and  allow  it  to  stand  some 
days^  frequently  agitatmg  it  In  this  way  an  ethereal  solution  of  phosphorus 
will  be  obtained,  which,  when  rabbed  upon  the  hands,  renders  them  luminous 
in  the  dark.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is,  that  the  ether  evapo- 
lates,  and  leaves  the  phosphorus  which  it  held  in  solution  upon  the  hands  in 
a  state  of  nunute  subdivision.  In  this  condition  it  combines  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  or  undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  diffusing  a  white  smoke  and  a 
pale  greenish  h'ght  Heat  is  at  the  same  time  evolved,  but  not  sufficient  to 
occasion  ignition.  By  rubbing  the  hands,  tlie  Ught  is  rendered  more  vivid, 
as  a  fresh  surface  of  phosphoms  is  thus  continually  presented  to  the  oxygen 
of  the  air. 

If  we  moisten  a  lump  of  white  sugar  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  phos- 
phoras,  and  throw  it  into  hot  water,  the  heat  of  the  water  will  volatilize  both 
the  ether  and  the  phosphorus ;  and  the  vapors,  in  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  will  inflame  spon- 


If  we  pour  an  ethereal  solution  of  phosphorus  upon  fine  blotting-paper,  the 
latter  will  ignite  spontaneously  after  the  ether  has  evaporated. 

If  we  place  a  piece  of  phosphoms  of  the  size  of  a  pea  upon  blotting-paper, 
and  sprinkle  over  it  some  soot  or  finely-pulverized  charcoal,  the  phosphorus, 
after  a  littie  time,  melts,  and  at  length  spontaneously  inflames.  The  finely- 
pulverized  charcoal  causes  this  combustion,  owing  to  its  porosity,  which  en- 
ables it  to  readily  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air.  This  oxygen  is  in  turn  im- 
parted to  the  phosphorus,  and  by  imiting  with  it,  occasions  heat,  which, 
prevented  by  the  non-conducting  properties  of  the  charcoal  fix)m  escapmg, 
accumulates,  and  occasions  combustion. 

QiTBSTioirs.— Wliat  property  renders  phosphorus  available  for  the  mannfacture  of 
Qiatclies  ?   What  experiments  illustrate  the  charactexistics  of  phosphorus  ? 
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Phosphorus  when  taken  internally  is  a  most  violent  poison,  and  in  combin- 
ation with  other  substances,  is  frequently  used  for  the  destruction  of  rats  and 
Termin.  The  so-called  rat-exterminating  poison  is  composed  of  1  dram  of 
phosphorus,  8  ounces  of  hot  water,  and  8  ounces  of  flour. 

402.  Allotropic  or  Amorphous  Phosphorus  * — ^It  has  long 
been  noticed,  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  that  its  exterior  becomes  coated  with  a  red  powder,  and 
that  the  same  product  is  formed  when  phosphorus  is  burned  with  a  limited 
supply  of  air.  This  red  powder  was  always  supposed  to  be  an  oxyd  of  phos- 
phorus, but  within  a  recent  period.  Prof.  Schrotter  of  Vienna  has  succeeded 
in  demonstrating  that  the  substance  in  question  is  merely  an  allotropic  state 
of  ordinary  phosphorus.  He  has  shown  that  if  ordinary  phosphorus  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  a  prolonged  heat,  within  certain  Emits,  and  under 
circumstances  involving  an  entire  exclusion  of  oxygen,  it  becomes  converted 
into  a  brick-red  substance ; — "  not  soluble  in  any  of  the  OTdinary  solvents  of 
phosphorus — ^not  igniting  by  ordinary  friction — ^not  luminous  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures— ^not  poisonous ;  distinguished,  in  fiujt,  for  negative  properties,  as 
common  phosphorus  is  for  active  ones ;  and  yet  this  wonderftd  change  is  only 
molecular;  that  is,  the  phosphorus  is  not  converted  into  a  compound:  it  has 
combined  with  nothing,  it  has  lost  nothing,  but  its  particles  have  probably 
arranged  themselves  with  respect  to  eaoh  other,  in  a  manner  different  firom 
that  of  the  particles  of  common  phosphorus."  Common  phosphorus  we  are 
obliged  to  keeg  in  water,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  spontaneous 
combustion ;  allotropic  phosphorus,  however,  may  be  kept  unchanged  in  at- 
mospheric air,  and  may  be  handled  or  even  carried  in  the  pocket  with  im- 
punity. Exposed  to  a  temperature  of  about  480°  F.,  it  melts,  and  returns  to 
the  condition  of  ordinary  phosphorus ;  and  at  a  temperature  of  500°  it  bursts 
into  flame  with  a  sort  of  explosion.  The  identity  of  the  two  substances  s 
jproved  by  their  ready  conversion  into  each  other,  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
compounds  which  they  form  with  other  bodies  are  the  same. 

403.  Matches . — Some  notice  of  the  history  and  manufacture  of  matches 
is  appropriate  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  phosphorus. 

The  comparatively  low  temperature  at  which  sulphur  ignites,  early  sug- 
gested its  appUcation  to  the  end  of  a  strip  of  dry  wood,  as  a  means  of  procur- 
ing flame.  The  old  sulphur  match  was  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  a  flint 
and  steel,  and  a  box  for  holding  tinder.  The  tinder,  formed  by  the  partial 
combustion  of  a  linen  or  cotton  rag,  was  first  ignited  by  means  of  a  spaik 
resulting  fi*om  a  collision  of  a  flint  and  steel,  and  this  in  turn  conmiunicated 
the  fire  to  the  match.  Fifty  years  ago,  a  "  tinder-box"  was  as  much  an  indis- 
pensable article  of  household  economy  as  a  paper  of  matches  is  at  the  present 
day. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  phosphorus,  attempts  were  made  to  use  it  as  a 

QuKSTfONB.— What  is  said  of  the  poisonous  properties  of  phosphorus?  What  is  rat- 
poison  ?  What  is  said  of  allotropic  phosphorus  f  In  what  respects  does  allotropic  differ 
from  ordinary  phosphorus  ?  Homt  can  we  prove  that  allotropic  and  common  ptaosphoras 
are  the  same?    What  is  sidd  of  the  history  and  origin  of  matches  f 
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method  of  procuring  fire,  but  its  costliness  prevented  its  general  introduction 
and  use  for  this  purpose,  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  One  of  the 
first  methods  of  applying  it  was  to  put  a  piece  of  phosphorus  in  a  phial,  and 
then  to  stir  it  with  a  hot  iron  wire ;  the  phosphorus  was  partially  burnt  in  the 
confined  portion  of  air,  and  the  interior  of  the  bottle  became  covered  with  an 
oxyd  of  phosphorus;  on  removing  the  wire,  the  phial  was  corked  tightly  for 
use.  When  a  light  was  wanted,  a  common  sulphur  match  was  dipped  into 
the  bottle,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  phosphorus  adhering  to  the  tip,  flame 
was  produced  by  the  energetic  chemic^  action  of  the  sulphur  and  the  phos- 
phorus. Various  other  inventions  were  employed  for  procuring  fire ; — such 
as  the  sudden  condensing  of  air  in  a  syringe  fiimished  with  a  piston  and  an 
ammgement  for  holding  tinder — apparatus  for  igniting  tinder  by  an  electric 
spark— Dobereiner's  Lamp  (§  297),  etc.,  etc.  In  feet,  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  century,  and  even  later,  the  invention  of  a  safe,  convenient,  and  reliablt 
agent  for  kindling  a  fire  or  light,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  great  wants  of 
the  age. 

The  next  important  step  taken  in  perfectmg  the  match,  waa  the  employ- 
ment of  chlorate  of  potash.  The  match  stick  was  tipped  with  a  mixture 
of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  and  ignited  by  immersion  in  a  little  bot- 
tle containing  asbestos  soaked  in  sulphuric  acid.  (For  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon  see  §  368.)  Matches  thus  prepared  were  put  up  in  cases,  which 
contained  in  one  compartment  a  small  bottle  of  acid.  Their  price,  when  first 
introduced,  was  $4  76  for  a  case  of  100 ;  but  subsequently  was  reduced  to 
50  cents.  These  matches  continued  in*  use  until  within  a  very  recent  period. 
The  next  important  invention  was  that  of  the  so-called  "  Lucifer  Matches," 
which  were  tipped  with  a  paste  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony mixed  with  starch,  and  were  ignited  by  drawing  the  match  between 
two  surfaces  of  sand-paper.  These  were  the  first  fiiction  matches.  In  1834, 
pbosphorus  was  substituted  in  the  place  of  antimony,  and  the  match  was  ig- 
nited by  friction  upon  any  rough  surface.  Subsequently,  saltpeter  was  sub- 
stituted in  tho  place  of  chlorate  of  potash,  which  produced  quiet  ignition  in- 
Bt^?ad  of  detonation. 

The  details  of  the  manufacture  of  matches  at  the  present  time  are  generally 
as  follows:  The  ends  of  the  wooden  match-splints,  which  are  sawed  by  ma- 
cliineiy,  are  first  sulphured,  by  immersion  in  a  pot  of  melted  sulphur.  When 
dried,  they  are  next  dipped  in  the  phosphorus  composition,  which  is  a  paste 
prepared  by  mixing  together  in  a  hot  solution  of  glue,  or  gum,  in  water,  phos- 
phorus, saltpeter,  and  generally  red-lead  and  some  coloring  ingredients ; — ^if 
the  tips  of  the  matches  are  to  be  red,  vermillion  is  added ;  or  if  blue,  Prus- 
sian blue. 

The  various  reactions  which  take  place  when  a  match  is  fired  are  as  follows : 
the  phosphorus  contained  in  the  composition  is  first  ignited  by  the  heat 

QcBsnowB. — ^What  were  some  of  the  early  methods  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
^')ing  a  light?  ^WVhen  was  phosphorus  first  applied  to  the  manufactare  of  matches? 
What  were  the  first  friction  matches?  How  are  matches  manufactured?  What  chem- 
><^  reactions  aro  involved  in  tte  firing  of  a  match  ? 

12* 
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eFolved  by  friction  or  oompressioii;  and  the  heat  occasioned  by  tts  combtntion 
decomposes  the  saltpeter  and  the  red-lead;  these  substanceS)  in  their  deoom- 
poeition,  eyolre  oxygen,  which  supports  the  flame,  adds  to  its  heat,  and  en- 
ables it  to  ignite  the  sulphur,  which  in  turn  inflames  the  wood.  The  odor  of 
a  burning  match  is  occasioned  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphur,  and  in  some 
recent  inventions,  has  been  obviated  by  the  substitution  of  stearine  in  the 
place  of  sulphur.  The  temperatuie  required  &r  kindting  matches  varies  from 
160  to  160O  F.* 

The  manu&cture  of  matches  is  attended  with  danger,  not  only  from  the 
highly  inflammable  nature  of  the  ingredients  used,  but  a^  fiom  the  fajd,  that 
a  continued  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  phosphorus,  produces  a  disoiganizatioQ 
of  the  jaw-bones,  causmg  excruciating  suffering,  and  usually  terminatrng  in 
death.  The  phosphorus,  in  the  first  instance,  attacks  a  little  spot  of  decay 
upon  a  tooth,  and  from  this  ulceration  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  Of  these 
evils  the  first  is  greatly  lessened,  and  the  second  altogether  avoided,  by  the 
use  of  the  amorphous  or  allotropic  phosphorus,  before  described. 

404  Compounds  of  Phosphorus  with  Ox ygeoi  — Phos- 
phorus unites  with  oxygen  to  form  four  compounds,  viz. : — 

Composed  by  welglit  of 

FhoephoTlc  add POs  82  phosphoras  40  oxygen. 

Phosphonia  add POs  82  "  24       " 

HypopfaoBphoruB  add PO  82  *»  8       " 

OxydofPhOiphorufl PsO  64  "  8       " 

405.  Phosphoric  Acid,  P0».— This  acid,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  the  oxyds  of  phosphorus,  is  the  sole 
product  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen, 
or  atmospheric  air. 

It  appears  as  a  dense  white  vapor,  which  condenses  on  cooling  into  a  white 
powder.  It  may  be  easily  collected  by  burning  phosphorus  in  air  under  a 
dry  bell  glass.  As  thus  prepared,  it  has  so  great  an  avidity  for  water,  that 
n^hen  brought  in  contact  with  it,  it  hisses  like  a  hot  ux)n.  Exposed  to  the 
*  air  for  a  few  moments,  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  deliquesces  to  a  liquid.  When 
once  converted  into  a  hydrate,  water  can  not  be  entirely  separated  from  it 
Its  solution  is  intensely  acid,  and  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields,  on  cool- 
ing, a  glassy,  transparent  solid,  known  as  gladcU  phosphoric  acid. 

Phosphoric  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  phos- 
phorus, and  also  from  bones,  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.    It  combines 

*  Some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  manufactare  of  matches  as  a  branch  of  industrial 
art,  may  be  formed  from  the  following  statistics  of  materials  consumed  in  Austria  in  one 
year,  1849,  for  this  purpose— 126,000  lbs.  of  saltpeter,  32,600  lbs.  of  phosphorus,  1,600,000 
lbs.  of  sulphur. 

QmsTiONS.— What  is  the  temperature  required  for  kindling  a  matcl^  What  effect  hu 
the  vapor  of  phosphorus  upon  the  animal  system?  What  compounds  does  phoBphorua 
form  with  oxygen  ?    How  is  phosphoric  acid  prepared  ?    What  are  its  properties  ? 
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mth  water  in  three  proportions,  to  fi^rm  three  distinct  hjdratee^  which  unite 
witii  bases  to  £>rm  three  classes  of  salts.  The  nomenclature  and  composition 
of  these  hydrates,  which  are  of  great  scientific  interest,  may  be  represented  as 

foUows:—  *         ._,, 

Acid& 

Monobasic  or  metaphosphoric  add HO.PO5, 

Bibasic  or  pyrophosphoric  acid 2HO.PO5, 

QPribasic  or  conmion  phosphOTus  add 3HO.PO5. 

It  is  in  the  form  of  phoaphoriG  acid,  united  with  some  base,  generally  lime 
or  magnesia^  that  phosphorus  exists  in  the  bones,  in  the  seeds  and  tissues  of 
plants,  and  in  the  soil. 

406.  Phosphorus  Acidj  POgis  the  principal  product  which  results 
from  the  slow  combustion  which  occurs  when  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  It  may  also  be  formed  by  burning  phosphorus 
with  a  limited  supply  of  air. 

The  other  oxyds  of  phosphorus  are  comparatively  unimportant 

407.  Phosphoras  and  flydrogeni — ^Phosphuretted  Hy- 
drogen) P  H3, — Phosphorus  unites  with  hydrogen  in  three  proportions  to 
form  three  compounds;  one  of  which,  a  gas,  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  pos- 
sesses the  property,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  inflaming  spontaneously 
on  exposure  to  air,  or  oxygen  gas. 

This  substance  is  conveniently  prepared  by  heating  fragments  of  phosphorus  in 
a  retort,  with  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  cream  of  lime,  prepared  from 
lime  recently  slacked.*   On  the  I^(j.  132. 

application  of  a  gentle  heat  to 
the  retort,  the  beak  of  which  is 
caused  to  dip  slightly  beneath 
the  sur&ce  of  water,  the  gas  is 
eyolved,  and  the  bubbles,  as 
they  rise  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  mr,  spontaneously  in- 
flame. (See  Fig,  132.)  Each 
babble,  as  it  breaks  and  ignites. 

Fig.  133.  produces  a  beautiful  white  wreath  of  smoke  (vapor 

of  phosphoric  acid),  composed  of  a  number  of  concen- 
tric rings,  revolving  around  the  axis  of  the  wreath,  as 
it  ascends  (see  Fig.  133);  thus  tracing  before  the  eye, 
with  i)erfect  distuictness,  the  peculiar  gyratory  move- 

*  In  this  experiment  it  is  best  to  employ  a  very  small  flask  or  retort,  and  in  order  to 
aroid  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air,  it  is  advisable  to  fill  it  foil  to  the  neck  with  the 
cream  of  lime,  or  potash  solution.  For  an  ounce  flask,  a  piece  of  phosphoms  of  the  size 
of  a  pea  is  snfllcient.  It  is  best,  also,  not  to  apply  heat  to  the  glass  directly,  but  to  place 
it  in  a  basin  containing  a  solution  of  salt,  which  is  then  heated  to  a  boiling  temperature 
17  a  spirit  lamp. 

OTTESTtONB. — IThat  is  said  of  Its  combinations  with  water  ?  In  what  state  does  phosphoms 
generaOy  exist  in  nature  ?  What  is  said  of  phosphoms  acid  ?  What  is  said  of  phosphuret- 
ted hydrogen  ?    How  ia  it  prepared  f   What  phenomenon  attends  its  evolution  in  air  ? 
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Pro.  134.  ments  imparted  to  air  by  the  impulse  of  a  force  acting 

Baddenlj  upon  a  mass  of  air  in  all  directions,  fiom  a 
center.  The  same  phenomen  is  also  seen  in  the  rajs  of 
smoke  produced  bj  the  mouth  of  a  skillM  tdbacco- 
smoker,  and  frequently  also,  upon  a  much  larger  scale, 
during  the  discharge  of  cannon  on  a  still  day. 

Phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  more  simply  pre- 
pared by  throwing  into  a  glass  of  water  a  few  pieces  of 
phosphuret  of  calcium.  This  substance,  by  contact  with 
the  water,  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  the  spontaneously 
inflammable  gas.  (See  Fig.  134.) 
408.  Properties . — ^Phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  a 
colorless,  transparent  gas,  possessing  an  offensive,  fcetid  odor,  and  produdng 
a  poisonous  action  upon  the  system,  when  inhaled.  It  loses  its  spontaneous 
infliammability  by  standing  for  a  time  over  water,  and  aJso  by  the  addition  of 
the  vapor  of  some  inflanrniable  bodies,  such  as  ether,  oil  of  turpentine,  etc.  By 
varying  the  conditions  of  its  preparation,  it  may  also  be  evolved  without  the 
self-lighting  power. 

The  production  of  this  gas,  by  the  decay  of  bones  and  other  organic  pro- 
ducts in  wet,  swampy  places,  and  its  subsequent  ignition  in  contact  with  the 
air,  is  supposed  to  have  origmated  the  popular  superstition  known  as  the 
"Ignis  Patuus,"  or  "  Will-o'-the-wisp."* 

SECTION    XII. 


Equivalent,  10-9.     Symbol,  R 

409.  History  and  Distribution.— Boron  is  an  element 
that  is  always  found  in  nature  in  composition  with  oxygen, 
forming  boracic  acid.  The  latter  substance  is  found  only 
in  few  localities,  and  in  comparatively  small  quantities. 
United  with  soda  it  forms  a  salt,  borax,  which  is  a  well- 
known  article  of  commerce. 

Until  within  a  very  recent  period  (1856-7),  comparatively  little  has  been 
known  respecting  the  nature  of  the  pure  element,  boron.  It  has  been  recently 
ascertained,  however,  that  it  is  closely  allied  to  carbon,  and  that  it  exists  in 

*  It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  luminous  appearances  in  the  air  are  often  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  swamps,  grave-yards,  or  other  receptacles  of  decaying  organic  matter. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  well  authenti- 
cated instance  of  such  an  appearance  can  be  cited.  The  generally-received  account  of  the 
"  Ignis  fatuus"  must  therefore  he  regarded  as  a  fiction. 

QiTESTioxB. — ^What  are  the  properties  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  ?  What  popular  su- 
perstition is  it  supposed  to  have  originated  ?    What  is  said  of  boron  ? 
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three  aUotropic  conditions,  viz.,  as  a  chocolate-brown  amorphoas  substance ; 
as  aa  opaque,  semi- crystalline  body,  occurring  in  thin  plates,  with  a  black- 
lead  luster ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  crystalline  condition,  resembling  the  diamond  in 
luster,  hardness,  and  refractiye  power.  As  yet,  chemists  have  been  only  able 
to  obtain  it  in  very  minute  crystals ;  but  if  larger  crystals  can  be  prepared,  it 
win  undoubtedly  take  rank  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  gems.  Its  method 
of  preparation  cpnsists  essentially  in  fusing  boracic  acid  with  the  metal  alum- 
inum. 

410.  Boracic  Acid)  BOs  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  Thibet  and 
in  South  America,  but  the  principal  supply  is  from  volcanic  districts  of  Tus- 
cany, in  Italy,  called  lagoons,  where  jets  of  vapor  and  of  boiling  water,  charged 
with  boracic  add,  are  continually  issuing  from  fissures  in  the  earth.* 

The  manner  in  which  the  boracic  acid  is  collected  is  as  follows :  A  locality 
is  chosen,  where  the  soil  is  observed  to  possess  a  high  temperature,  and  a 
basin  of  moderate  depth  (A,  Fig.  135)  is  excavated,  and  waUed  up  with 
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a  masonry— openings,  v,  being  left  in  the  bottom  for  the  admission  of  the 
steam  escaping  from  the  earth.f  "Water  from  adjacent  springs  is  then  con- 
ducted into  the  basin,  which  absorbs  the  boracic  acid  brought  up  by  the  as- 
cending vapor,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  heated  to  the  boiling  tempera- 
tare.  After  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours,  the  solution  is  drawn  ofif  into  a 
similar-constructed  bamn,  B,  at  a  lower  level,  and  from  thence  a  third,  C,  and 


*  "  As  yon  approach  the  lagoons,  the  earth  seems  to  pour  out  boiling  water,  as  if  from 
Tolcanoes  of  yarions  sizes,  in  a  variety  of  soils^  but  chiefly  of  chalk  and  sand.  The  heat 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  is  intolerable,  and  you  are  drenched  with  vapor,  which 
impregnates  the  atmosphere  with  a  strong  and  somewhat  sulphurous  smell.  The  whole 
Beene  is  one  of  terrible  violence  and  confusion : — ^the  noisy  outbreak  of  the  boiling  water ; 
the  rugged  and  blasted  surface ;  the  volumes  of  vapor ;  the  impregnated  atmosphere. 
The  ground  bums  and  shakes  beneath  your  feet,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
beautiful  crystallizations  of  sulphur  and  other  minerals." — Db.  Bowbhto. 

t  The  dimensions  of  these  basins  vary  from  100  feet  in  circumference  and  7  feet  deep, 
to  500  and  1000  feet  in  circumference  and  15  to  20  feet  deep. 


QnxsTXONa.—What  are  its  properties?    What  is  said  of  boracic  add  ?    How  is  it  col. 
lected? 
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BO  on,  until  the  water,  having  absorbed  the  gpreateet  possible  amount  of  bor- 
acic  acid,  is  transferred  into  shallow  tanks,  £,  for  purification.  The  solution 
thus  obtained  is  evaporated  in  leaden  pans  heated  by  the  volcanic  steam, 
until  the  boracic  acid  contained  in  it  is  deposited  in  white,  scaley  ciystak 
The  annual  production  of  boradc  acid  from  these  sources  is  at  present  about 
three  million  pounds. 

Boracic  acid  has  a  white,  pearlj  luster  and  a  greasy  feeli^.  It  is  a  feeble 
acid,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolving  in  three  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  Its  solution  in  alcohol  bums  with  a  beautiful  green  flame, 
which  constitutes  a  test  of  the  presence  of  boron.  This  property  may  be 
illustrated  by  igniting  a  solution  of  borax  in  alcohol  in  a  shallow  cup,  and 
stirring  the  liquid  with  a  glass  rod  while  burning. 

411.  BoraX)  or  Biborat'e  of  Sodaj  is  formed  by  adding  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  a  solution  of  boracic  acid.  This  salt  is  composed  of  tn'o 
equivalents  of  acid,  one  of  base,  and  ten  of  water — ^its  constitution  being  rep- 
resented as  follows,  NaO,  2303+10  HO.  Borax  is  obtained  naturally  in 
small  quantities  and  in  an  impure  state,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  waters  of 
certain  lakes  in  Thibet,  and  is  exported  under  the  name  of  iincai. 

Borax  is  chiefly  used  in  the  arts  as  a  flux  in  the  welding,  soldermg,  and 
refining  of  metals. 

The  term  Jlux  is  applied  in  metallurgy  to  those  sub- 
stances which  assist  fusion,  either  by  expediting  the  pro- 
cess, or  by  protecting  the  substance  melted  from  oxyda- 
tion. 

Borax,  when  heated,  bubbles  up,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization,  and  at  a 
temperature  below  red-heat,  melts  into  a  transparent  glass.  The  property 
which  this  glass  possesses  of  dissolving  the -metallic  oxyds,  gives  to  borax  its 
value  as  a  flux.  For  example :  in  the  welding  of  iron,  a  imlon  between  two 
surfaces  can  not  bo  effected  unless  both  are  clean  and  perfectly  firee  fiwm  ox- 
ydation ;  but  a  piece  of  iron  can  not  be  strongly  heated  without  the  formation 
of  a  layer  of  oxyd  upon  its  surface.  This  difficulty  is  obviated  by  sprinkling 
the  hot  surfaces  with  powdered  borax,  which,  as  it  melts,  not  only  dissolves 
off  the  oxyd,  or  scale  already  present,  but  keeps  the  metal  bright  by  prevent- 
ing all  further  oxydation. 

Borax  is  also  much  used  as  a  test  before  the  blow-pipe,  for  recognizing  the 
presence  of  certain  metallic  oxyds.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  crystal  of  borax 
is  fused  upon  the  end  of  a  bent  platmum  wire,  and  a  minute  quantity  of  the 
substance  to  be  tested  is  melted  with  the  salt  in  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 
The  peculiar  color  which  the  borax  glass  receives,  indicates  the  character  of 
the  coloring  substance :  thus,  with  an  oxyd  of  chromium,  the  borax  forms  an 
emerald-green  glass ;  with  oxyd  of  cobalt,  a  blue  j  with  manganese,  a  violet; 
with  iron,  a  yellow,  and  so  on. 

■QuKSTi  ONS.  —What  are  the  properties  of  boracic  acid  ?  What  is  borax  ?  For  what  pur- 
pose  is  it  used  in  tho  uriA'i  What  1«  a  flux?  What  gives  to  borax  its  value  as  a  flux? 
lUuBtrute  this,    Uon'  does  borax  servo  aft  a  blow-pipo  reagent? 
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SECTION    XIII. 
SILICON,    or    SILIOIUIC. 
EqidvaktU,  21*2.     Sumbol,  SL 

412.  Distribution. — Silicon^  in  combination  with  oxy- 
gen, is  the  most  abimdant  of  all  the  solid  substaDces 
which  compose  the  crast  of  our  globe.  All  rocks  which 
are  not  calcareous  (lime)  are  silicious. 

It  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  (1855-7)  that  chemists  have  been  en- 
abled to  obtain  any  very  definite  knowledge  respecting  the  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  pore  silicon.  It  is  now  known  to  exist,  like  carbon  and  boron,  in 
three  allotropic  conditions ;  in  an  amorphous  nut-brown  powder ;  in  a  condi- 
tion resembling  graphite  (black-lead) ;  and  in  a  crystalline  condition.  It  has 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  metals,  and  by  the  most  recent  authorities  is 
classed  with  theio.  As  prepared  by  a  somewhat  complicated  process,  it  is 
easily  fusible^  and  may  be  run  into  ingots  and  alloyed  with  copper  and  iron. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Prench  Academy  in  1857,  two  small  cannon  composed 
of  an  alloy  of  copper  and  silicon  were  exhibited. 

413.  Silicic  Acid,  or  Silica,  SiOs,  is  the  principal  oxjd 
of  silicon,  and  the  most  important  of  all  its  compounds. 
In  fact,  it  is  in  this  condition  only  that  silicon  is  found  in 
nature. 

When  pure,  or  merely  colored  by  small  quantities  of  different  oxyds,  it  is 
very  generally  termed  quartz.    It  is  frequently  found  crystallized,  its  ordinary 
form  being  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyra-       Fkj.  isq, 
midfl^  as  in  rock-crystaL    (See  Fig.  136.)    Sometimes  the 
prism  is  very  short  and  disappear  entirely,  and  the  pyramid 
only  is  seen,  as  in  common  quartz.    In  transparent  and  col- 
orless rock-crystal,  silica  is  sJmost  absolutely  pure,  and  in  this 
condition  is  not  unfrequently  used  in  jewelry.     Amethyst  is 
oystaUized  quartz,  colored  purple  by  the  presence  of  protoxyd 
of  manganese.     Common  flint,  agate,  camelian,  chalcedony, 
jasper,  and  opal,  are  other  varieties  of  nearly  pure  silica, 
their  colors  being  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  different  me- 
tallic oxyds.     Common  sand  is  mainly  composed  of  silica, 
colored  yellow  or  brown  by  the  presence  of  oxyd  of  iron ;  sand  cemented  into 
rock-masses,  through  the  agency  mainly  of  silica,  is  termed  "  sandstone." 

Uany  plants  absorb  silica  from  the  soil  in  considerable  quantity,  and  deposit 

QnnnoKS.— What  is  the  iiatnTal  history  of  sQicon?  What  is  known  respecting  the 
pore  element  ?  What  is  silica  ?  What  is  qnartz  ?  In  what  minerals  does  silica  nearly 
pore  exist?  What  is  amethyst  1  To  what  are  the  colors  of  afjate,  chalcedony,  opal,  etc, 
due  J   What  is  common  sand  7    What  is  sandstone  ?    Does  silica  exist  in  plants  ? 
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it  upon  the  exterior  of  their  stalks,  or  stems.  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  glossy  coating  which  invests  the  outside  of  straw,  cane,  rattan,  bam- 
boo^ etc.  In  these  instances,  the  silica  subserves  the  same  purpose  in  the 
structure  of  the  plant  that  bones  do  in  the  structure  of  men  and  animals — 
that  is,  it  gives  to  the  stalk  firmness  and  stifi&iess.  The  straw  of  wheat  grown 
upon  soils  deficient  in  "  soluble  silica,"  is  so  weak  as  to  be  hardly  capable 
of  supporting  the  weight  of  the  seed. 

In  the  animal  kingdom,  silica  exists  in  the  feathers  and  hair  of  AniTrmla^ 
and  recent  researches  have  also  detected  it  in  the  blood. 

414.  Properties . — Pure  silica  is  not  afifected  by  the  heat  of  the  strong- 
est wind  furnace,  but  before  the  flame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  it  melts 
into  a  transparent  glass.  In  its  native  state  it  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  and 
in  all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  In  hardness  it  approaches  the  precious  gems, 
and  it  scratches  glass  easily. 

Silica,  although  it  presents  the  characters  of  an  earth,  is  in  reality  an  add, 
and  a  most  powerfiil  one.  Under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  however,  its 
add  properties  are  not  manifested  by  reason  c^its  almost  entire  insolubility. 

When  sOica  is  digested  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies  it  gradually  unites  -vidtii 
them,  and  forms  salts — silicates  of  potash  or  soda — ^which  are  readily  soluble. 
Even  flints  in  their  unground  condition,  or  fragments  of  quartz  when  placed 
in  strong  solutions  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  at  a  high  temperature,  are  readOj 
caused  to  pass  into  solution.  When  solutions  of  silica  in  an  excess  of  alkali 
are  concentrated,  a  semi-fluid  mass  dosely  resembling  a  solution  of  starch  is 
produced.  This  product  is  known  as  soluble  glass,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  can  be  applied  as  a  varnish  for  rendering  surfaces  of  wood  or  doth 
fire-proof.  It  has  aJso  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  substitute  for  starch  or 
gum  in  the  stififening  of  fibrous  substances.  Andent  monuments  or  buildings 
constructed  of  soft  and  friable  stone  may  be  preserved  in  a  great  measure  from 
decay  and  the  action  of  the  weather  by  a  coating  of  soluble  glass.  For  prac- 
tical purposes,  soluble  glass  is  formed  by  fusing  together  8  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda  (or  10  of  carbonate  of  potash)  with  15  parts  d*  pure  sand,  and  1  of 
charcoal  The  product,  when  pure,  resembles  ordinary  glass,  but  dissolves 
in  boiling  water  without  residue. 

When  a  solution  of  soluble  glass  is  rendered  acid  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  silica  after  a  little  time  separates  as  a  transparent,  tremu- 
lous jelly.  This  is  a  hydrate  of  silica,  which  once  precipitated  in  this  maimer, 
is  no  longer  soluble  in  either  water  or  acids.  By  preventing  the  escape  of 
moisture,  it  may  be  preserved  in  a  gelatinous  condition ;  but  if  once  allowed 
to  dry,  it  forms  a  white,  gritty  powder — white  silicious  sand. 

Most  natural  waters  contain  a  little  soluble  silica,  which  can  be  only  separ- 
ated by  evaporating  the  water  to  dryness.    Waters  which  contain  alkaline 

QussTioNB.— What  are  illnslrations  ?  What  is  said  of  silica  in  the  animal  kingdom  f 
What  are  the  properties  of  silica  ?  Is  silica  an  acid  ?  Under  what  circumstances  does  it 
pass  into  solution?  What  is  soluble  glass?  What  are  its  properties  and  uses?  How- 
may  silica  be  separated  from  its  solation  in  alkalies  ?    Does  silica  exist  in  natural  waters  7 
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carbonates  dissolve  it  more  freely,  and  when  the  action  of  the  alkaline  liquid 
is  aided  by  that  of  a  high  temperatoie,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Geysen,  or  hot 
springs  of  Iceland,  very  large  quantities  of  silica  are  dissolved.  As  the  liquid 
cools,  the  silica  is  deposited,  in  an  insoluble  form,  on  the  surrounding  objects 
in  contact  with  the  waters,  forming  "petri^K^ons."  Agates,  chalcedony, 
cameliaD,  and  onyx,  have  undoubtedly  been  thus  formed  by  the  slow  depod- 
tion  of  silica  firom  its  solution  in  water. 

The  add  character  of  silica  is  especially  exhibited  when  it  is  exposed,  in 
contact  with  other  salts,  to  a  high  temperature.  It  then  displaces  the  most 
powerftil  acids  firom  their  combinations,  and  uniting  with  their  bases,  forms 
silicates.  Thus  when  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime,  are  mixed 
with  silica  and  fhsed,  the  silicic  acid  displaces  the  carbonic  and  sulphuric 
acids  from  their  combinations,  and  forms  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  or  lime.  All 
the  forms  of  clay,  feldspar,  mica,  hornblende,  and  a  great  number  of  our  most 
common  minerals,  are  the  salts  of  silicic  acid.* 

415.  Fluoride  of  Silicon,  Hi  Fe.'—Fhianlicic  Acid.-^Jxi  order 
to  prepare  this  gas,  equal  parts  of  finely-powdered  fluor-spar  and  silicioua 
Band,  or  powdered  glass,  are  mixed  in  a 
ca^ous  flask,  with  six  parts  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add.  On  the  application  of 
heat,  hydrofluorio  add  is  liberated,  and  this 
immediately  attacking  the  silica,  produces  a 
colorless  gas,  of  which  silicon  is  a  constitu* 
ent  When  passed  into  water,  the  gas 
is  decomposed,  silicon  is  precipitated  in  the 
km  of  gelatinous  silica,  and  the  water 
becomes  a  solution  of  hydrofluosilicic  add. 
This  reaction,  which  constitutes  a  very  inter- 
esting experiment,  may  be  easily  exhibited 
bj  aa  arrangement  of  apparatus  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  137. 

In  transmitting  the  gas  into  water,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  evolution  tube  should  not  be  ^ 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  water,  I 
lest  it  become  at  once  obstructed  by  the  de-l 
posited  silica ;  but  it  should  be  plunged  \ 
beneath  the  sur&ce  of  a  littie  mercury  contained  in  the  bottom  of  the  receiv- 

*  The  composition  of  many  of  the  silicious  minerals  is  extremely  complex,  and  in  a 
Kientific  point  of  vieir,  extremely  interesting.  Upon  one  group  alone,  the  zeolites— hy- 
iniei  iiUcates  of  alumina,  irith  lime,  potash  and  soda — ^an  immense  amonnt  of  labor  has 
been  ei^ended  hy  many  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the  present  century,  and  yet  their 
clteoiieal  formula  and  most  natural  relations  are  still  open  to  question. 

QDBB«oun.~Explain  the  circumstances.  What  is  the  supposed  origin  of  agates,  car- 
neUins,  etc.  T  When  is  the  acid  character  of  silica  especially  manifested  ?  Illustrate. 
What  are  examples  of  natural  silicates  1  What  is  said  of  fluosUicic  acid  f  What  oocors 
▼hen  this  gas  is  passed  into  water  ? 

23* 
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ing  yeflsel,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  13*7.  As  tiie  gas  ascends  through  the  mer- 
CU17,  and  enters  the  water,  it  exhibits  a  most  curious  phenomenon;  eaoh  bub- 
ble beccxning  invested  with  a  white  bag  of  silica^  and  rising,  like  a  miniatore 
balloon,  to  the  surface ;  it  often  happens,  also,  in  the  course  of  the  experiment, 
that  the  gas  forms  tubes,  or  condmt  pipes  of  ffllica  in  the  water,  through 
which  it  gains  the  sur&oe  without  decomposition. 


SECTION    XIV. 

CABBON. 

JSquivalentf  6.    Symbol^  C.    Specific  gravity  as  diamond^  3*3  to  3*5. 

416.  History. — Carbon  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  and 
important  of  the  elementary  bodies.  In  the  inorganic 
kingdom  of  nature  it  exists  chiefly  as  mineral  coal ;  in  the 
state  of  carbonic  acid  diffused  throughout  the  atmosphere  ; 
and  as  a  constituent  of  the  great  rock  masses — carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia.  In  the  organic  kingdom^  it  is  the 
characteristic  ingredient  of  all  substances  which  are  pro- 
duced directly  or  indirectly  from  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
ganisms. 

Carbon  is  found  pure  in  nature  in  three  allotropic  forms 
or  conditions,  each  of  which,  although  possessed  of  identi- 
cally the  same  chemical  composition,  exhibits  properties 
singularly  different  from  the  others,  and  peculiar  to  itself. 
These  are,  1.  The  Diamond  ;  2.  Graphite^  or  Plumbago  ; 
8.  Mineral  Coal  and  Charcoal, 

417.  The  Diamond  is  pure  carbon,  crystallized. 

It  is  found  throughout  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  India,  but  chiefly  at 
Golconda,  and  in  certain  districts  of  Borneo  and  Brazil  It  has  also  been 
found  associated  with  gold  and  platinum  in  the  Ural  mountains,  and  in  a  few 
instances  in  the  United  States,  principally  in  the  gold  districts  of  North  Cai^ 
olina.*  In  only  a  few  instances  has  the  diamond  ever  been  found  imbedded 
in  rock  masses,  but  it  is  usually  associated  with  materials  transported  by 
water  from  a  distance,  such  as  loose  sand  and  rolled  gravel     In  their  natural 


*  The  largest  diamonds  come  Arom  Croloonda,  bat  Brazil  fttmiBhes  the  greatest  quan- 
tity. The  yearly  produce  of  the  Brazilian  mines  at  the  present  time  is  estimated  at£rom 
10  to  13  lbs.,  a  large  proportion  of  which,  however,  are  unfit  for  Jewelry. 

QuzsTxoxB. — ^What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  carbon  in  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature?  In  what  conditions  Is  carbon  found  pure  naturally?  lYhat  Is  th«  diamond? 
Under  what  drcumstances  is  it  found  in  nature  ? 
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conditi(Hi,  diamonds  have  usually  the  appearance  of  .flemi-transparent,  rounded 
pebbles,  and  are  covered  by  a  thin,  opaque  crust;  on  removing  this  crust, 
their  exceeding  brilhancy  becomes  apparent 

The  diamond  is  generally  colorless,  and  such  specimens  possess  the  great- 
est value ;  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  found  of  a  blue,  yellow,    p.-  ,00 
or  rose  color,  and  sometimes  gre^  or  black. 

The  primitive  form  of  the  diamond  is  that  of  an  octohedron 
(see  Fig.  138),  but  its  &oes  are  often  convex,  and  its  edges  < 
rounded.    It  is  cut  for  jewelry  in  three  forms,  known  as  bril- 
Jiants^  Kg.  139,  roses,  Pigs.  140,  141,  and  tables^  Figs.  142, 143.* 


Fig.  189. 


Fig.  14a 


Pig.  141. 


Fig.  143. 


Pig.  14^ 


The  diamond  is  tiie  hardest  of  all  known  substances,  and  can  be  only  cut 
or  abraded  by  means  of  its  own  powdeiv— inferior  and  imperfect  stones  bemg 
broken  down  for  this  purpose.  The  process  of  cutting  is  eflFected  by  a  hori- 
zontal diao  of  steel,  covered  witl^diamond  dust  and  oil,  and  revolving  with  a 
velocity  of  two  or  three  thousand  times  per  minute.  The  gem  is  fixed  in  a 
mass  of  lead,  which  is  fitted  to  an  arm,  one  end  of  which  rests  upon  a 
table  over  which  the  plate  revolves,  while  the  other,  sustaining  the  diamond, 
18  pressed  upon  the  plate  by  movable  weights,  at  the  discretion  of  the  ope- 
rator. The  gem,  however,  cannot  be  ground  into  any  form  at  pleasure,  but 
only  in  directions  parallel  to  its  lines  of  cleavage.    (§  13.)\ 

*  Tlie  form  of  the  brilliant  shows  the  gem  to  the  best  advantage,  and  may  be  reeognixed 
by  its  flat  summit ;  the  surface  of  a  rose  diamond  is  covered  with  equilateral  triimgles, 
t^minating  in  a  sharp  point  The  table  form  is  only  given  to  plates,  laminn,  or  slabs  of 
diamonds,  which  have  a  small  depth  compared  to  their  superficial  extent.  The  brilliant 
and  the  rose  lose  in  cutting  and  polishing  somewhat  less  than  half  their  weight,  so  that 
tbe  value  of  a  cat  stone  is  double  that  of  an  uncut  one,  without  reckoning  the  esqpense  of 
the  process. 

t  The  method  of  catting  diamonds  was  discovered  in  1466,  and  is  stiU  unknown  in  its 
perfection  among  Eastern  nations.  The  busineai  in  Europe  is  carried  on  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  The  heat  developed  in  the  cutting  is  frequently  so  great 
as  to  melt  the  lead  in  which  the  diamond  is  imbedded,  and  the  time  occupied  in  catting  a 
Mn^  £m»  varies  from  3  to  30  hours. 

Tbe  weight  of  diamonds  is  estimated  in  carats— 160  of  which  are  equal  to  1  ounce  Troy, 
or  480  grains.  "  The  rule  for  estimating  the  value  of  diamonds  is  peculiar,  and  supposing 
the  gems  under  comparison  to  be  equal  in  quality,  may  be  expressed  as  being  in  the  ratio 
of  the  squares  of  their  respective  weights.  Thus,  supposing  three  diamonds  to  exist, 
wdghing  respectively  1,  2,  and  3  carats;  their  respective  values  would  be  as  one,  four, 
and  nine.  This  rule,  however,  can  only  be  considered  as  applying  to  gems  of  a  moder- 
ate rize ;  as  very  large  diamonds,  if  estimated  according  to  this  mode  of  calculation, 
would  become  expensive  b^ond  the  means  of  the  richest  to  command.** 


Qdwxiqks.— What  is  its  primitive  form?    In  what  three  forms  is  it  cat  for  jewelry  f 
What  is  said  of  its  hardness?    How  is  it  cut  ? 
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The  diamond  is  remarkably  indestructible,  and  is  not  acted  upon  by  any 
solvent,  neither  is  it  affected  by  heat  alone— «ince  it  may  be  heated,  when 
removed  from  the  access  of  air,  to  a  white  heat  without  injury.  In  the  open 
air  it  bums  at  about  the  melting  point  of  silver,  and  is  converted  into  coal, 
or  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  fiise  or  crystallize  some  pure  form  of 
carbon,  or,  in  other  words,  to  manu&cture  diamonds,  but  they  have  all  ^iled. 
In  1853,  M.  Despr^tz  of  Paris  succeeded,  after  long-continued  voltaic  action, 
in  depositing  at  one  of  the  terminal  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  a  quantity  of 
carbon  in  the  form  of  minute  microscropic  grains ;  these  grains  appeared  to  be 
octohedral  ciystals,  and  were  capable  of  cutting  and  polishing  diamonds  and 
rubies ;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  they  were  actually  themselves  dia- 
monds. 

The  origin  of  the  diamond  has  been  a  subject  of  much  curious  speculation, 
inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  found  in  nature  afford  us 
no  due  to  the  process  of  its  formation.  The  structure  of  the  diamond  itself 
however,  fhmishes  us  with  some  positive  information  on  the  subject,  and  in- 
dicates that  it  is  a  product,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom.* Sir  David  Brewster,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
is  inclined  to  the  opuiioQ,  that  the  diamond  is  a  drop  of  fossilized  gum,  anal- 
ogous in  some  respects  to  amber. 

418.  The  largest  known  diamond  is  an  uncut  gem  belonging  to  the 
crown  jewels  of  Portugal  It  was  found  in  Brazil  about  the  year  1808,  and 
weighs  1,680  carats,  or  about  11  ounces.  About  the  middle  of  the  I6th 
century  a  diamond  was  found  at  Golconda  in  India^  which  had  the  form  of 
half  a  hen's  egg,  and  weighed  nearly  6  ounces.  This  diamond,  which  was 
long  known  as  the  Great  Mogul  from  its  possessor,  has  disappeared,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  broken  up ; — the  separate  pieces,  according  to  this 
theory,  now  constituting  three  of  the  largest  existing  diamonds,  viz.,  1,  the 
great  diamond  in  the  possession  of  Eussi%  weighing  196  carats :  2d,  the 
Koh-i-noor,  in  the  possession  of  the  Queen  of  England,  which  weighed  before 
cutting  186  carats,  and  after  cutting  103  carats ;  and  3d,  a  diamond  belonging 
to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  of  the  weight  of  130  carats.  The  value  of  the  Busaoan 
diamond  has  been  estimated  at  20  miUions  of  dollars,  and  that  of  the  Koh- 
i-noor  at  from  3  to  10  millions. 

The  other  large  diamonds  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  fcJlowing: — A 
yellow  diamond  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Austria,  which  weighs  139  carats. 
The  size  and  form  of  this  diamond,  which  was  once  sold  as  a  bit  of  colored 


•  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  principally  as  folloirs ;  diamonds  have  been  fonnd  in- 
closing vegetable  matter,  and  when  the  diamond  is  burned  a  minute  yellowish  ash  is  left, 
which  generally  possesses  a  cellular  structure.  Some  other  proof  is  also  afforded  by  the 
action  of  refiracted  and  polarized  light 

QuESTiONB. — ^Whatissaid  of  its  Indestructibility?  Have  any  attempts  been  made  to 
manufacture  diamonds  ?  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  diamond  ?  What  evidence 
have  we  on  the  subject  ?  How  large  a  diamond  has  ever  been  found  ?  What  are  emna» 
of  the  most  valuable  diamonds  ? 
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Pig.  144 


Fio.  145. 


glass,  are  represent* 
ed  in  Fig.  144.  The 
Pitt  or  Regent  dia- 
mond belonging  to 
France,  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  145. 
the  dotted  line  be- ! 
ing  the  outline  of 
the  stone  before  cut- 
ting. This  diamond, 
which  is  a  light  blue  color,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
finest  in  existence,  and  weighs  131  carats.  It  was  brought  firom  India  by  a 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  sold  to  the  Regent  of  France  in  1717  for  about  $700,000.  Its 
value,  as  estimated  by  a  commission  of  Parisian  jewelers,  is  about  $3,000,000. 
Fig.  146  represents  a  very  beautiful  diamond  known 
as  the  Pigott  diamond,  which  weighed  47  carats, 
and  was  sold  for  about  $120,000.* 

419.  Graphite,  or  Plumbago,  is  the 
second  allotropic  form  in  which  car- 
bon occurs  uncombined  in  nature.  It 
has  a  metallic,  leaden-gray  luster,  feels  unctuous .  to  the 
touch,  and  is  generally  known  as  "  black-lead,''  although 
it  has  no  trace  of  lead  in  its  composition. 

It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  older  rocks  (in  many  localities  in  the  United 
States),  chiefly  in  beds  or  rounded  masses,  but  sometunes  crystallized  in  flat 
six-sided  prisms.  It  is  never  found  perfectly  pure,  but  -usually  contains  a 
little  iron  and  some  other  accidental  impurities.  Like  the  diamond,  it  can  not 
be  fused  or  volatilized  by  the  action  of  the  most  intense  heat ;  it  bums,  how- 
ever, in  oxygen  gas,  forming  carbonic  acid. 

The  principal  use  to  which  plumbago  is  practically  applied  is  for  the  manu- 
facture of  "  lead  pencils."  Most  of  the  ordinary  pencils  now  used  are  manu- 
fectured  from  a  fiujtitious  Q^ste,  made  of  powdered  plumbago,  antimony,  and 
sulphur  fused  together,  and  cast  into  blocks.  These  blocks  are  then  sawed 
into  small  rectangular  prisms,  which  are  subsequently  inclosed  in  cylinders  of 
cedar  wood.  The  best  drawing-pencils  are,  however,  made,  by  reducing  the 
plumbago  to  a  fine  powder,  freeing  it  from  impurities,  and  then  subjecting  it 
to  enormous  hydrostatic  pressure,  simultaneously  with  the  abstraction  of  all 
remaining  traces  of  air  by  means  of  an  air-pump.    A  coherent  block  is  thus 

*  This  diamond  is  not  in  existence,  but  was  destroyed  by  a  Turkish  pasha  in  order  to 
prerflfntit  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

So  rare  are  diamonds  of  large  size,  that  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  number  known  to 
exceed  33  carats  in  weight  does  not  exceed  nineteen. 

Questions. — ^What  is  graphite  ?  In  what  conditions  does  it  occur  in  nature  ?  What 
i>  said  of  its  infosibility  ?    What  of  its  practical  appUcations  ? 
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obtained,  which  is  snbseqaentiy  sawed  into  bars.  The  partides  of  phimbago^ 
although  apparently  very  soft,  are  in  reality  extremely  hard,  and  the  steel 
saws  employed  to  cut  it  rapidly  wear  out.  Plumbago  is  also  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  melting  pots  or  crucibles,  for  the  lubrication  of  the  bearing  sor- 
&oes  of  machinery,  and  for  imparting  a  luster  to  uron. 

Several  modifications  of  graphite  may  be  procured  artifidally.  When  cast 
iron  is  melted  with  an  excess  of  charcoal,  it  dissolves  a  portion  of  tiie  carbon. 
This  carbon,  when  the  iron  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  crystallizes  out  in  the 
form  of  large  and  beautiful  leaflets  of  graphite. 

420.  Gas  Carbon. — Another  exceedingly  interesting  variety  of  graphite 
is  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  retorts  used  for  the  production  of  coal-gas. 
This  substance  (which  maybe  procured  in  abundance  at  all  gas-works) is 
known  as  "gas  carbon."  It  possesses  a  luster  resembling  that  of  a  metal,  a 
hardness  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  scratch  glass,  and  is  one  of  the  purest  forms 
of  carbon. 

421.  Coal. — The  third  allotropic  modification  of  carbon 
includes  all  the  varieties  of  mineral  coal,  wood^  charcoal, 
lamp-black,  soot,  animal  charcoal,  etc.,  etc. 

422.  Hineral  Coal  is  the  product  of  an  accumulated 
vegetation,  which  flourished  mainly  during  a  particular 
period  of  the  earth's  history,  known  in  geology  as  the 
*^  carboniferous  epoch." 

It  occurs  on  the  earth  in  veins,  or  strata^  enclosed  between  other  strata  of 
limestone,  clay-slate,  or  iron  ore. 

"We  know  that  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin,  because  in  every  coal-mine  we 
find  leaves,  trunks,  and  fruits  of  trees  in  immense  numbers,  many  of  them  in 
the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation ;  so  much  so,  that  the  botany  of  the 
coal  period  can  be  studied  with  nearly  as  much  certainty  as  the  botany  c^any 
given  section  of  the  present  surface  of  the  earth ;  and,  furthermore,  whenever 
coal  has  not  been  too  much  changed  by  heat  and  pressure,  a  thin  layer  of  it 
exhibits,  under  the  microscope,  all  the  ducts  and  vessels  of  the  plant  to  which 
it  originally  belonged.  ♦ 

Coal  consists,  like  vegetable  matter  m  general,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  with  a  small  proportion  of  nitrogen.  It  contains,  in  addition,  variable 
quantities  of  saline  and  earthy  substances,  which  always  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  plants.  These  matters,  when  coal  is  burnt,  are  left  unconsumed, 
and,  together  with  some  impurities,  constitute  its  ashea 

423.  Anthracite  Coal  difiers  fix)m  bituminous  in  this  respect — ^that 
its  original  volatile  constituents,  oxygen,  hydn^n,  eta,  have  been  mainly 
driven  ofiF  by  the  agency  of  heat,  leaving  carbon  in  a  dense  and  nearly  pure 

QussTiOKB.— How  may  graphite  be  formed  artificially?  What  te  gas  carbon f  What 
are  its  properties  t  What  is  the  third  allotropic  form  of  carbon  ?  What  is  mineral  coal  ? 
What  proof  have  ire  of  its  vegetable  origin  ?  What  Is  the  constitation  of  coal  ?  What 
occasions  the  difference  between  anthradte  and  bitaminonB  coal  i 
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condition  behind ;  bituminous  coal,  on  the  contrary,  not  having  been  exposed 
to  the  same  degree  of  heat,  retains  its  original  vegetable  constitution  in  a 
great  degree  unaltered.*  "When  bitummous  coal  is  ignited,  its  volatile  con- 
stituents are  expelled  by  heat,  and  bum  with  flame  and  smoke ;  while  an- 
thracite, from  its  previous  deprivation  of  these  substances,  bums  without  flame 
or  smoka 

424  C  0  k  e  is  bituminous  coal  heated  apart  from  air,  until  its  volatile  con« 
Etituents  are  in  a  great  measure  expelled.  It  produces  a  more  steady  and 
intense  heat  than  the  coal  from  which  it  is  derived,  and  evolves  no  smoke. 

425.  Charcoal  is  that  form  of  carbon  which  results  from 
depriving  animal  and  vegetable  substances  of  their  vol- 
atile constituents. 

This  is  usually  effected  by  the  agency  of  heat ;  but  the  application  of  heat 
is  not  essential,  since  wood  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid,  or  buried  for  a  long 
period  in  the  earth,  becomes  converted  into  charcoal 

Charcoal   is    usually  Pi^^  14Y. 

prepared  by  firing  wood 
in  mounds  or  pits,  cov- 
ered with  turf  or  soil  in 
such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
dade  m  a  great  degree 
the  admission  of  air, 
jffld  thus  prevent  com- 
plete combustion.  Fig. 
147  represents  the  ar- 
rangement and  con- 
struction of  a  "  charcoal 
mound  ot  heap. "  If  the 
diameter  of  the  heap  be  30  feet  or  more^  the  operation  is  not  complete  in  less 
than  a  month,  and  the  slower  the  combustion  the  greater  the  product  of 
charcoal  When  the  wood  is  thoroughly  charred,  the  admission  of  air  is  en- 
tirely cut  off,  and  the  combustion  ceases.  The  charcoal  produced  retains  the 
ionn  of  the  wood,  but  is  much  reduced  in  size ;  generally  not  amounting  to 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  bulk  of  the  wood,  and  never  exceeding  one  fourth 
of  its  weight.  The  nicest  kinds  of  charcoal,  such  as  are  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gunpowder,  are  prepared  by  heating  wood  in  close  iron  cylinders. 

426.  S  0  0 1  is  coal  in  a  state  of  minute  division  resulting  from  the  imper- 


*  Wherever  the  strata  inclosing  coal  have  been  disturbed  and  altered  through  the 
agency  of  subterranean  heat,  the  coal  is  generally  anthracite ;  but  where  the  strata  remain 
ondlsturbed,  the  coal  is  generally  bituminous.  Thus  in  Pennsylvania,  the  great  coal-fields 
which  are  a4]acent  to  the  line  along  which  the  Appalachian  chain  of  mountains  have  been 
elerated,  furnish  only  anthracite ;  but  as  we  recede  from  the  mountains  and^  west,  the 
coal  becomes  bituminous. 

QuESTiows.— What  is  coke ?  What  is  charcoal  ?  How  may  it  be  prepared?  What  ia 
the  ordinary  process  of  preparing  charcoal  ?    What  is  soot  ? 
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feet  combustion  of  carbonaceous  gases.  Lamp-black  is  generally  applied  to 
designate  the  soot  produced  by  the  imperfect  combustion  of  tar  and  resinous 
matters ;  it  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printers'  ink  and  of  paint. 

Animal  charcoal,  bone-black,  and  ivory-black,  are  names  given  to  the  pro- 
ducts produced  by  heating  bones,  ivory  shavings,  and  like  animal  substances^ 
in  close  vessels.  The  charcoal  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

427.  Properties  i — Carbon  in  the  form  of  charcoal  is  a  black,  brittle, 
insoluble,  inodorous,  tasteless  substance.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  has 
little  or  no  affinity  for  the  other  elements,  and  is,  consequently,  one  of  the 
most  unchangeable  of  all  substances.  Grams  of  wheat  charred  at  Hercu- 
laneum  nearly  2,000  years  ago,  still  retain  their  fond.  Wooden  posts,  if 
charred  at  the  end  before  being  set  in  the  ground,  are  rendered  &r  more  dur- 
able. For  the  same  reason,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  char  the  interior  of 
tubs  and  casks  intended  to  hold  liquids^ 

Charcoal,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  most  intense  heat,  is  infus- 
ible, and  if  air  be  excluded,  it  remains  unchangeable.* 

At  high  temperatures,  however,  carbon  surpasses  all  other  bodies  in  its 
afi&nity  for  oxygen,  and  is,  consequently,  more  suitable  than  any  other  sub- 
stance for  depriving  the  metallic  ores  or  oxyds  of  their  oxygen,  and  reducing 
them  to  a  metallic  state — ^an  operation  termed  smelting. 

The  compounds  of  carbon  with  the  other  elements  are  termed  carbweiSf  or 
carbides. 

Newly  prepared  charcoal  possesses  the  remarkable  power  of  absorbing  and 
condensing  within  its  pores,  large  quantities  of  certain  gases  and  aqueous  va- 
por. (The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  been  already  given,  §  48.) 
Charcoal  from  hard  wood,  or  that  which  possesses  fine  pores,  exhibits  this 
property  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  gases  which  are  absorbed  most  abun- 
dantly are  those  which  are  most  readily  liquefied  by  cold  and  pressure; 
thus  of  ammoniacal  gas  it  absorbs  90  times  its  volume,  of  carbonic  acid,  35 
times;  of  ojpygen,  9  times;  of  hydrogen,  1*15  volumes. 

Charcoal  in  a  finely-divided  state  has  also  the  power  of  absorbing  odorifer- 
ous effluvia,  and  the  coloring  principles  of  most  animal  and  vegetable  sab- 
stances.  Animal  matter,  in  an  advanced  state  of  putre&ction,  loses  all  ofifen- 
sive  odor  when  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal ;  it  continues  to  decay,  but 
without  emitting  any  ill  odor. 


*  An  illastration  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  charcoal  thrown  Into  a  Uast-Axmaoe,  .* 
and  its  access  to  air  being  cut  off  by  an  envelope  of  molten  metal,  will  not  unfrequenttyj 
pass  through  the  furnace  unconsumed  and  unaltered.  ' 

Qttestions.— What  is  lamp-black  ?  What  is  animal  charcoal  ?  What  are  the  proper- 
ties of  cha*ml?  What  is  said  of  its  indestructibility?  What  of  its  affinities?  Why  ia 
carbon  uniformly  used  in  the  reduction  of  metallte  ores  ?  What  are  the  compounds  of 
carbon  with  the  metals  called  ?  What  is  said  of  the  absorbing  power  of  charcoal  ?  What 
gases  are  absorbed  most  abundantly  ?  What  is  said  of  its  deodorizing  and  deo&lolUbig 
agency  ?    What  are  illustrations  of  its  deodorizing  action  ? 
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Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  property  of  charcoal  to  constract  a  res- 
pirator for  protection  against  the  inhalation  of  malarious  and  infected  air.  It 
consists  of  a  hollow  case  of  wire-gauze  filled  with  coarsely-powdered  diflTPOW^i 
and  fitted  over  the  nK)uth  and  nostrils  by  Fig.  148. 

straps  as  is  represented  in  Eig.  148.  All 
the  air  that  enters  the  lungs  must  pass 
through  this  charcoal  seive,  and  in  so  passing, 
is  deprived  of  the  noxious  vapors  or  gases  it 
majcontam.  For  persons  engaged  in  hos- 
pitals, dissecting-rooms,  the  holds  of  ships,  or 
in  tlie  vicmity  of  sewers,  this  device  is  most 
valuable.  Foul  water  filtered  through  a 
layer  of  powdered  charcoal,  is  decolorized  and 
purified.  This  action  of  charcoal  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  agitating  water  containing  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  in  solution,  with  a  small 
quantity  of  fireshly-bumed  powdered  charcoal;  the  offensive  odor  will  com- 
pletely disappear.  Sugar-refiners  render  brown  sugar  white  by  passing  it  in 
solutioQ  through  animal  charcoal  Ale  and  porter,  subjected  to  the  same 
Fio.  149.  treatment,  are  not  only  decolorized,  but  deprived  of 

their  bitter  principles.  In  case  of  poisoning  with 
vegetable  poisons,  such  as  opium,  morphia^  strych- 
nia^ etc.,  one  of  the  best  immediate  antidotes  which 
can  be  given  is  powdered  charcoal  in  water:  this 
absorbs  the  poisonous  principle,  and  renders  it  inac- 
tive. The  decolorizing  action  of  charcoal  may  bo 
illustrated  by  filtering  porter,  port-wine,  or  water 
colored  with  ink,  through  a  sm^  quantity  of  anunal 
charcoal  (See  Fig.  149.)  The  filtered  liquor  will 
be  deprived  of  smell,  taste,  and  color. 

Charcoal  loses  its  absorptive  and  decolorizing 
properties  by  use ;  but  on  heating  it  afiresh,  it  re- 
gains them. 

Carbon  in  the  form  of  the  diamond  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity;  but  in 
an  its  other  forms  it  is  an  excellent  conductor,  ranking  next  to  the  metals  in 
^  respect  In  a  state  of  fine  subdivision,  carbon  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
but  its  conducting  power  increases  with  its  density. 

428.  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Oxygen. — ^The  compounds 
of  carbon  with  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, are  innumerable,  and  constitute  the  great  bidk  of  the  substance  of  all 
vegetable  and  animal  products.    The  consideration  of  these  compounds  be- 


OrntsnoNB— What  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  property  ?    What  are  UlustrationB 
of  the  decolorizing  action  of  charcoal  ?  Under  what  circumstances  may  charcoal  act  as  an 
tttidote  for  poisons  ?    What  is  said  of  the  conducting  powers  of  carbon  for  heat  and  eloo- 
Wdty  ?   What  Is  said  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  oxygen  ? 
13 
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longs  mainly  to  organic  chemistry.  "With  oxygen  alone  carbon  unites  directly 
to  form  only  two  compounds — carbonic  oxyd  and  carbonic  acid.  Their  com- 
position may  be  represented  as  followa : — 

Composition  by  waigbt. 


Symbol. 

Carbonic  oxyd CO 

Carbonic  acid. , COa 


6  carbon. 


+    8  oxygen. 
+  16      " 


429.  Carbonic  Acid,  CO,  is  the  sole  product  of  the  com- 
bustion of  pure  carbon  in  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric  air. 
It  is  also  produced  abundantly  by  all  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  combustion,  by  respiration,  fermentation,  and  by 
the  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable  products.  It  exists  in 
a  free  state  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the  earth  in  im- 
mense quantities,  chiefly  in  combination  with  lime,  form- 
ing carbonate  of  lime  (marble,  chalk,  etc.,  etc.). 

For  an  account  of  its  discovery  see  §  329. 

430.  Preparation . — Carbonic  acid  may  be  prepared  by  burning  char- 
coal in  oxygen  gas  (p.  190) ;  or  by  allowing  a  candle  to  bum  as  long  as  it 
will  in  a  closed  bottle  or  jar  filled  with  air.  Practically,  however,  it  is  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state,  much  more  conveniently.  It  being  a  feeble  acid, 
almost  every  other  acid,  which  dissolves  ireely  in  water,  is  able  to  expel  it 
from  its  compounds;  it  is,  therefore,  easily  separated  from  its  compounds  by 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  common  acids.     Thus,  fragments  of  chalk  or  mar- 

_,  . --  ble,  with  a  little  water,  are  placed  in  an  open-mouth  bottle,  or 
in  an  evolution  flask  (see.  Fig.  150,  also  Fig.  95),  and  dilute 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  added.  The  acid  seizes  upon 
the  lime,  and  displaces  the  carbonic  acid,  which  escapes  with 
an  effervescence.  It  may  be  collected 
in  the  usual  way  over  water,  or  in 
dry  bottles,  by  the  displacement  of 
air. 
431.  Properties . — At  ordin- 
y  ary  temperatures  and  pressures,  car- 
bonic acid  is  a  colorless,  transparent  gas,  of  a 
pungent  odor,  and  acidulous  taste.  It  is  more  than  half  as 
heavy  again  as  atmospheric  air,  its  specific  gravity  being 
1-529  (air  —  1-000);  by  reason  of  its  great  density,  it  may  be  ^ 
poured  from  one  vessel  mto  another  like  water.'  (See  Fig. ' 
151.) 

Carbonic  acid  is  not  mflammable,  and  extinguishes  the  flame  of  burning 
bodies,  even  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  for  a  candle  will  not  bum  in  a 
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QUESTIOKB.— What  is  the  composition  of  carbonic  acid  ?  What  is  said  of  its  formation 
and  distribution  ?  How  may  it  be  prepared  ?  How  is  it  obtained  practically  ?  What  are 
its  properties  ?    What  is  said  of  its  density  ?    What  of  its  relation  to  combustion  ? 
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mixture  of  4  rolumes  atmospheric  air,  and  1  volume  of  carbonio  acid.*  This 
property  may  be  strikingly  illustrated  by  placing  a  lighted  candle  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  jar,  and  then  pouring  carbonic  acid  from  another  vessel  upon 
it,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  151.  The  light  will  be  extinguished  as  soon  as 
the  gas  reaches  the  flama 

Carbonic  add  in  its  pure  state  is  irrespirablo,  producing,  the  moment  it  is 
inhaled,  a  spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  closes  at  once  the  air  passages  of  the 
lungs:  an  animal  immersed  in  it,  therefore,  dies  of  suffocation.  "When  di- 
lated with  air,  it  may  be  breathed  without  difficulty,  but  if  the  proportion  in 
whidi  it  exists  in  the  air  exceeds  4  per  cent,  it  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison.f  A 
proportion  of  10  to  12  per  cent,  is  speedily  destructive  to  animal  life,  and  even 
BO  small  a  qimntity  as  1  or  2  per  cent  is  deleterious  and  depressmg.  The 
drowsiness  and  headache  experienced  in  crowded  and  ill-ventilated  apart- 
ments are  chiefly  due  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  add  as  the  resulting 
product  of  respiration. 

Many  persons  have  lost  their  lives,  either  intentionally  or  by  acddent,  by 
sleepily  in  a  confined  room  with  a  pan  of  burning  charcoal ;  also  from  de* 
Boending  into  wells^  mines,  vats,  and  sewers  in  which  carbonic  acid  has  accu- 
mulated. Accidents  of  the  latter  character  may  be  prevented  by  taking  the 
precaution  to  lower  a  lighted  candle  into  the  well  or  vat  suspected  to  contain 
ttiis  gas,  before  descending  into  it ;  if  the  Ught  remains  undiminished,  all  may 
be  oonsidered  safe ;  but  if  the  flame  be  extinguished,  or  even  sensibly  im- 
paired, there  is  evident  danger.  Wells,  pits,  eta,  containing  carbonic  add 
may  be  freed  from  it  by  lowering  into  them  pans  of  recently-bumed  pulver- 


*  This  property  of  carbonic  add  has  been  practically  applied  for  the  extingnidunent 
of  fires  in  coal-mines— a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  generated  by  passing  air  throogh  a  Air- 
naee  of  coal,  being  blown  into  the  mine  until  all  its  passages  were  filled  with  it,  and  the 
eombostion  arrested.  In  this  way,  a  coal-mine  in  England  that  had  been  on  fire  for  thirty 
yeuB,  and  had  extended  over  twenty-six  acres,  was  extingnished  in  1861.  About  8,000,000 
cubie  feet  of  gas  were  required  to  fill  the  mine,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  impure  car- 
bonic add  was  forced  in  by  the  agency  of  a  steam-jet,  day  and  night,  for  about  three 
ve^B.  The  difficulty  lay  not  so  much  in  putting  out  the  fire,  as  in  cooling  down  the  ignited 
loais,  so  that  it  should  not  again  burst  into  a  flame  on  the  readmission  of  air,  and  in  order 
loefiectthe  necessary  reduction  of  temperature,  water  was  blown  in  along  with  the  carbonic 
^,  in  the  form  6f  a  fine  spray,  or  mist  Subsequently,  cold  air  mixed  with  the  spray 
vas  thrown  in;  and  in  a  month  from  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  fire  was  found 
to  be  completely  extinguished. 

A  portable  arrangement  for  extinguishing  fires,  termed  the  **  Fire  Annihflator,**  em- 
bodies the  same  principles.  It  consists,  essentially,  of  a  tin  or  sheet-iron  case,  containing 
B  BQbstance  holding  carbonic  acid  in  combination,  together  with  a  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid. 
By  means  of  a  simple  arrangement,  this  bottle  of  add  may  be  broken,  when  its  contents, 
raizing  with  the  solid,  evolve  carbonic  add ;  and  this,  flowing  out  from  apertures  in  the 
cue,  fills  the  apartment,  and  extinguishes  the  fire. 

t  By  a  narcotic  poison  we  understand  one  which  produces  sleep  and  insensibility,  ter- 
minating, if  taken  in  suffldent  quantity,  in  death.    Opium  and  morphia  are  examples. 

Qc8HTiow.~.What  of  its  relation  to  respiration  f  What  are  illustrations  of  the  poison- 
Ms  inflaenoe  of  carbonic  add  7  What  precautions  should  be  taken  befoi*e  descendic  j;  into 
wells,  sewers,  etc  f 
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ized  charcoal,  or  fresh  slacked  lime,  or  by  showering  down  cold  water-~a]lof 
which  substances  absorb  the  gas  freely. 

To  resuscitate  those  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  poisonous  action  of 
carbonic  acid,  dash  cold  water  upon  them  freely,  and  assist  the  circulatioii  hy 
friction  of  the  extremities. 

432.  Water  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures  absorbs  about  two 
thirds  of  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid ;  but  it  ^nll  take  up  much  more  if  the  pres- 
sure be  increased.  The  quantity  absorbed  is  in  exact  ratio  with  the  oompres- 
mng  force,  the  water  dissolving  twice  its  volume  when  the  pressure  is  doubled, 
and  three  times  its  volume  when  the  pressure  is  trebled.  On  removing  the 
pressure  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  escapes,  and  produces  that  effervescence 
which  we  see  when  a  bottle  of  ginger-beer^  soda-veater,  cider,  or  champagne 
is  opened. 

Most  of  the  beverage  sold  under  the  name  of  soda-water  does  not  contain 
a  particle  of  soda^  but  is  merely  water  impregnated,  by  mechanical  pressare, 
with  about  eight  times  its  bulk  of  carbonic  acid.  In  fermenting  liquors  in- 
closed in  bottles,  on  the  contrary,  the  carbonic  acid  is  gradually  evolved  by 
the  process  of  fermentation  in  the  interior  of  the  bottle.  As  &st  as  it  is  set 
free,  the  liquor  dissolves  it,  the  pressure  of  the  gas  upon  the  inner  surfece  of 
the  bottle  increasing  at  the  same  time.  The  pressure  thus  generated  is  eno^ 
mous,  and  beyond  a  certain  limit  the  cork  vnll  either  be  forced  out,  or  the 
bottle  will  burst.  If  the  cork  be  withdrawn,  the  confined  gas  will  drive  out 
the  liquor  in  its  own  eagerness  to  escape.  The  manu&cture  of  champagne  is 
always  carried  on  in  vaults  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
secure  a  low,  and  at  the  same  time  a  uniform  temperature.  The  reason  of  this 
is,  that  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  liquor  is  greatly  assisted  by  a 
reduction  of  temperature,  and  a  rise  of  a  few  degrees  of  the  thermometer  in 
the  vault  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  breakage  of  thousands  of  bottles. 

Fermented  liquors,  by  the  escape  of  their  carbonic  acid,  are  rendered  flat 
and  insipid.  A  thick,  viscid,  or  glutinous  liquor,  like  porter  or  ale,  retams 
the  little  bubbles  of  carbom'c  acid  as  they  rise  through  it,  and  is  thereby 
caused  to  froth ;  but  a  thin  liquor,  like  champagne  or  cider,  which  allows  the 
bubbles  to  escape  freely,  only  sparkles. 

A  solution  of  carbonic  acid  in  water  has  a  pleasant,  acid*  taste,  and  tem- 
porarily reddens  blue  litmus  paper.  The  solvent  powers  of  such  a  solution 
are  far  more  extensive  than  those  of  pure  .water ;  and  the  hardest  rocks  and 
mmeraJs  are  gradually  disintegrated  and  broken  down  by  the  long-continued 
action  of  water  charged  with  a  small  proportion  of  this  gas. 

433.  Solidification  of  Carbonic  Acid.— When  carbonic 
acid  at  32®  F.  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  36  to  38  at- 

QUESTI02I8.— What  is  the  antidote  against  poisoning  with  carbonic  acid  ?  What  is  nid 
of  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  water  ?  What  is  ordinary  "soda-water  f*  What  is 
the  source  of  carbonic  acid  in  fermenting  liquors  ?  What  takes  place  when  a  fermenting 
liqaor  is  bottled  ?  When  does  a  liquor  flroth,  and  when  sparklet  What  is  said  of  the 
Rol  vent  power  of  carbonic  acid  in  solution  ?  What  is  said  of  the  solidification  of  carbonis 
acid? 
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mospheres,  it  condenses  into  a  liquid  as  transparent  and 
colorless  as  water.  If  a  stream  of  liquefied  acid  be  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  air,  it  freezes  by  its  own  evaporation 
into  a  white,  snow-like  solid.* 

*  The  eompreflfling  force  used  to  effect  the  liquefaction  of  carbonic  acid  1>  that  of  the 
elasticity  of  the  gas  itselt  The  experiment  may  be  performed  by  generating  carbonic 
add  in  a  dosed  glass  tube,  as  has  been  previonsly  explained  (see  $  178) ;  bnt  nsnally  an 
apptratos  ooostmcted  for  this  particnlar  purpose  Is  employed.  This  consists  of  tiro  cyl- 
iodrical  Tessels,  Fig.  152,  each  of  wrought  iron,  and  eMh  saffidentty  strong  to  withstand 

Fie.  162. 


tpnssitre  of  4,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  One  of  these  vessels  seryes  as  a  generator,  and 
tbe  other  as  a  receiyer,  and  both  are  furnished  with  stop-cocks  of  a  peculiar  construction. 
The  generator  is  furnished  with  an  axis,  and  is  mounted  upon  an  iron  frune,  so  that  it 
nay  revolre  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  receiver  is  supplied  with  a  tnbe,  which  goes  nearly 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  generator  with  a  cylindrical  copper  vessel  which  admits  of  being 
filed  with  oU  of  vitrioL 

The  operation  is  conducted  by  charging  the  generator  with  a  solnlion  of  bl-carbonate 
of  Boda,  and  the  copper  vessel  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  stop-cock  of  the  generator  being 
Bov  firmly  dosed,  the  generator  itself  is  revolved  upon  its  axis,  by  which  means  the  oil 
of  vitriol  contained  in  the  copper  vessel  runs  out  upon  the  carbonate  of  soda,  and  occa- 
«ioJtt  a  liberation  of  carbonic  acid.  After  a  time,  when  the  action  is  complete,  the  re- 
ceiTer,  whidi  ia  immersed  in  a  fceexiag  mixture,  is  connected  by  means  of  a  metallic  tnbe 
vith  the  generator,  and  the  stop-cocks  being  opened,  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the 
Enerator  rushes  over  into  the  cold  and  empty  receiver,  and  becomes  in  part  condensed. 

Qunxxox.— Give  a  general  description  of  the  prooeos. 
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In  this  condition  it  wastes  away  slowly,  and  may  be  handled  and  molded 
with  ease.  If  sufifered  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  skin,  howeyer,  it  barns 
like  a  red-hot  iron. 

When  a  little  mercury  is  placed  in  a  porcelam  cup  and  covered  with  solid 
carbonic  acid,  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ether  occasions  so  rapid  an 
evaporation  that  the  mercury  is  immediately  fix)zen,  and  may  then  be  ham- 
mered and  drawn  out  like  lead.  In  this  way  ten  pounds  of  mercury  may  be 
fix>zen  in  less  than  eight  minutes. 

434.  Lime-water  brought  in  contact  with  carbonic  acid  gas  rapidly  absorbs 
it,  and  becomes  milky  from  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  hme  (chalk).  This 
reaction,  therefore,  constitutes  a  test  for  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid. 
Thus  if  we  expose  fresh  lime-water  to  the  air,  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime 

„        -g  soon  forms  upon  its  surface,  proving  the  pres- 

^^  ^^^^ '  ence  of  carbonic  add  in  the  atmosphere.   In 

^^^1^^  like  manner,  by  blowmg  tiirough  a  tube  (see 

T      ^l^k  ^'  ^^^)  ^^  A  vessel  of  lime-water,  we  can 

S^^  ^mr  demonstrate  the  abundant  presence  of  carbonic 

\a    '^^W^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^  expelled  from  the  lungs.    Tbe 

J^jK^^^L         milkiness  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  car- 

mKS\  mt^Br  ^^K   ^^^  ^^  '^^^^  lime-water,  disappears  when 

^^^M  mJ/dlP^   «  ^"^  additional  quantity  of  acid  is  taken  up  by 

Ct^B^'/;  iDK--  •  ■■    M  the  solution— carbonate  of  lime  being  soluble 

WW  ^^HKrwLi^   >  '^  ^  ^"^  excess  of  carbonic  add.    Many  natural 

^^J^J^^B^T^    ' "  ^  waters,  by  virtue  of  an  excess  of  carbonic 

^^^IB^^^^[^     ^  add  contained  in  them,  hold  very  considerable 

"^^^  quantities  of  Hme  in  solution,  and  are  thereby 

rendered  "  hard."    When  such  waters  are  heated  or  agitated  with  air,  a  portion 

of  the  carbonic  add  escapes,  and  the  lime  is  precipitated — ^forming  in  boilers 

and  tea-ketUes,  and  in  the  channels  of  streams,  incrustations  of  lime. 

435.  Petrifactions . — ^It  often  happens,  when  an  organic  substance 
is  placed  m  water  holding  lime  in  solution  by  virtue  of  an  excess  of  carbonic 
add,  or  other  mineral  matter,  that  its  partides,  as  they  decay,  are  replaced 
by  particles  of  mineral  matter,  until  at  last  all  the  organic  partides  disappear, 
and  a  stony  mass  is  substituted,  which  resembles  the  original  substance  in 


The  Btop-coeks  are  now  doeed,  the  Tesaels  disooanected,  and  the  generator  (^wned  and 
freed  of  its  contents  It  it  then  charged  afresh,  and  the  operation  repeated  as  before :  fi^e 
or  six  repetitions  being  necessary  before  any  very  considerable  quantity  of  liquefied  acid 
becomes  accumulated  in  the  receiyer. 

The  liquefied  gas  can  be  drawn  off  from  the  recover  by  means  of  a  Jet,  a,  screwed  on 
to  its  stop-cock.  When  a  portion  is  discharged  by  means  of  this  jet  into  a  metallic  box, 
b,  fitted  with  perforated  wooden  handles,  a  part  of  the  Uqnid  gas  assumes  a  soUd  condi- 
tion in  consequence  of  the  intense  cold  developed  by  the  evaporation  of  another  portion, 
and  the  box  becomes  filled  with  a  white  solid,  like  dry  snow. 

Questions.— What  are  the  properties  of  the  soUdlfied  gas?  What  is  a  test  for  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid?  What  are  illustrations?  Under  what  circumstances  does 
carbonate  of  lime  dissolve  in  irater?    When  is  it  deposited  ?   What  are  petri£Mtioo«' 
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form  and  stracture,  and  not  unfrequently  in  color.  This  result  is  termed 
petii&ction.  It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  original  particles 
are  converted  into  stone ;  for  the  process  of  petrifaction  is  one  of  replace- 
ment, and  not  of  conversion,  i,  e.,  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  of  the  same 
form  being  substituted  for  each  organic  particle. 

436.  The  presence  of  carbon  in  carbonic  add  may  be  demonstrated  by  drop- 
ping a  piece  of  ignited  potassium  into  a  small  flask  filled  with  the  dry  gas. 
The  potassium,  by  depriving  the  carbonic  acid  of  its  oxygen  to  form  potash, 
liberates  carbon,  which  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  black  particles  upon  the 
walla  of  the  glass.  This  experiment,  which  is  a  very  striking  one,  may  also 
be  performed  by  igniting  a  bit  of  potassium  in  a  glass  tube,  through  which  . 
a  current  of  dry  carbonic  add  is  at  the  same  time  transmitted. 

437.  Carbonic  acid  is  ev<dved  from  the  earth  in  many  localities,  particu- 
larly in  volcanic  districts.  At  one  locality  near  Vesuvius  in  Italy,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  600  lbs.  weight  are  discharged  every  twenty-four  hours. 

438.  The  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  carbonic  add  with  the  protoxyds 
of  the  metals,  are  numerous  and  important,  and  are  termed  Carbonates. 
They  are  easily  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  stronger  acids,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  they  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
soluble in  water. 

439.  Carbonic  Oxyd,  CO. — When  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
over  red  hot  coal^  or  metallic  iron,  it  loses  half  of  its  oxy- 
gen, and  becomes  converted  into  carbonic  oxyd. 

This  reaction  is  often  witnessed  in  coal  firea  The  fuel  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  grate,  which  has  free  access  to  air,  generates  by  its  combustion  carbonic 
acid.  This  passing  up  through  the  interior  of  the  fire,  where  the  supply  of 
air  is  limited,  is  deprived  of  half  of  its  oxygen,  and  becomes  carbonic  oxyd, 
whfle  at  the  same  time  the  carbon  of  the  heated  fuel  which  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  removed  oxygen  furnishes  another  equal  quantity  of  the 
same  ga&  On  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  fire,  the  car- 
bonic oxyd  ignites^  and  bums  with  a  fiickering,  pale-blue  flame.  This  phe- 
nomenon may  be  particularly  noticed  in  a  charcoal  fire,  when  fresh  coal  has 
been  recently  added. 

Carbonic  oxyd  is  a  transparent,  colorless  gas,  which  is  much  more  poison- 
OQS  than  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  inhalation  of  air  containing  one  two  hun- 
dredths of  it,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  is  said  to  be  &tal.  Carbonic 
oxyd  may  be  obtained  with  facility  by  heating  crystallized  oxalic  acid  with 
five  or  six  timea  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  glass  retort, 
and  ooUecting  over  water.  As  thus  prepared,  it  contains  carbonic  acid,  fi-om 
which  it  may  be  separated  by  allowing  the  mixed  gases  to  bubble  through 
milk  of  lime,  or  solution  of  potash. 

QuBixoirB. — ^Hoir  may  the  presence  of  carbon  in  carbonic  add  be  demonstrated  ?  What 
it  add  of  the  natural  production  of  carbonic  add  ?  What  of  its  salts  ?  What  is  carbonic 
oxyd  f  What  is  a  familiar  example  of  its  production  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  car- 
bolic oxyd  ?    How  is  it  prepared  ? 
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By  geaemtixig  the  carbonic  oxyd  in  the  same  maimer  in  a  test  tube  fitted 
with  a  perforated  cork  and  jet,  Kg.  1&4,  the  gas  may  be 
PiQ.  154.         ignited  as  it  is  eyolyed,  and  its  peculiar  blue  flame  ex- 
hibited. 
440.  Carbon  and  Sulphur* 
Bi-Sulphide  of  Carbon,    CSs,— When  frag- 
ments of  solphnr  are  dropped  nposL  ignited  diarooel 
contained  in  a  peculiarly  arranged  eartiien  retort,  the 
sulphur  in  the  form  of  yapor  unites  with  the  carbon,  and 
the  iHX>dact  of  the  combination  distilling  oyer,  may  be 
condensed,  in  cooled  receiyers,  into  a  colorless,  transpa- 
rent liquid — bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 

This  compound  is  highly  yolatile  and  inflammable,  and 
is  characterized  by  a  most  foetid  and  peculiar  odor.  It 
possesses  the  power  of  refractmg  fight  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  and  as  the  most  ready  solyent  known  of  gutta-percha,  India-rubber, 
and  yarious  greasy  and  resinous  substances,  it  is  somewhat  extensiyely  'ap- 
plied to  manufacturing  purposes.  It  also  dissolyes  sulphur,  pho6ph<»ruSy  and 
iodine — these  bodies  being  deposited  again  in  beautiful  crystals  by  the  eyapo- 
ration  of  their  solyent 
441.  Carbon   and   Nitrogen. 

Cyanogen,   NCs  or    Cy . — This  substance,  which  is  one  of  the  most 

interesting  compounds  of  carbon,  strikingly  resembles  an  element,  and  was  the 

first  compound  body  which  was  distinctly  proyed  to  be  capable  of  entering 

into  combination  with  the  elements  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  the 

<  elements  combine  with  each  other. 

This  discoyery,  made  in  1814  by  G-uy  Lussac^  formed  an  epodi  in  chemical 
science,  and  by  originating  new  yiews  of  chemical  composition,  reyolution- 
ized  tlie  whole  subject  of  organic  chemistry.  Since  then,  numerous  other 
bodies  haye  been  discoyered,  which  deport  themselyes  in  respect  to  the  ele- 
ments exactly  as  cyanogen  does— or  in  other  words,  as  if  they  themselyes 
were  elements.  Such  compound  bodies  ard  known  in  chemistry  as  compound 
or  organic  radicals ; — ^the  elements  being  simple  radical&    (See  §  2T1.) 

The  name  cyanogen  (blue-producer,  fi-om  the  Greek  KvavoCj  hlue)  is  deriyed 
from  the  circumstance  that  this  body  forms  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  pig- 
ment, "  Prussian  Blue." 

Cyanogen  consists  of  2  equiyalents  of  carbon,  and  I  of  nitrogen;  but  no 
direct  union  of  these  elements  can  be  effected. 

For  experimental  purposes  on  a  small  scale,  it  may  be  obtained  by  heatang 
in  a  small  retort,  or  test  tube  (see  Fig.  155),  the  salt  known  as  cyanide  rf 
mercury,  preyiously  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  well  dried.    The  cyanide 


QnxBTiONS.— What  is  bisulphide  of  carbon?  What  is  its  method  of  prspaationr 
What  are  its  properties?  What  its  practical  appUeations?  What  is  said  of  cyanogen ? 
What  are  compound  or  organic  radicals  ?  What  in  chemistry  is  understood  by  a  radical  ? 
What  is  the  chemical  constitution  of  cyanogen  ?    Hov  may  it  be  prepared  ? 
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undergoes  deoompoeillon,  like  the  ozyd  of  meicmytnider        Fio.  165. 
the  same  circamstsuiGes  (§  281),  yielding  metallic  mer- 
coiy  and  gaseous  cyaaogen,  which  should  be  collected 
over  mercury. 

442.  Properties . — Cyanogen  is  a  transparent,  ool- 
orlesB  gas,  with  a  pungent,  peculiar  odor,  somewhat  resem- 
bting  that  of  peach  kernels;  it  is  nearly  twice  as  heavy 
as  atmospheric  air,  and  when  inhaled,  is  poisonous.  It  is 
inflammable^  and  bums  with  a  beautiful  and  character- 
istic purple  flame.  At  a  temperature  — ^^  f .,  it  liquefies, 
and  forms  a  ooloiiess,  limpid  liquid,  which  freezes  at 
— 30O  F.  into  a  transparent  solid. 

Cyaaogen  in  many  of  its  properties  closely  resembles 
dilorine,  and  like  it  unites  with  hydrogen  to  form  an 
add,  and  with  the  metals  to  form  salts,  termed  cyanides, 
wiiicih  latter  possess  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  haloid  salts. 

443.  Ferrocyanide  of  Potasgiom,  K^,  FeCy,  -|-  HO. — 
Prussiate  of  Potash. — ^The  compounds  of  cyanogen  are  almost  always  obtained 
irom  a  salt  known  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
which  is  a  double  cyanide  of  potassium  and  iron.  This  salt  is  prepared  on  a 
large  scale,  by  heating  in  a  coyered  iron  pot  or  retort,  about  5  parts  of  refuse 
aniinal  matter,  such  as  the  parings  of  hoo&,  horns,  hides,  dried  blood,  etc., 
with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  (pearlash),  and  iron  filings.  At  a  high 
temperature  the  nitrogen  and  carbon  of  the  animal  substances  react  upon 
eadi  other,  and  form  cyanogen,  which  combines  with  potassium  deriyed  from 
the  potash,  and  with  iron.  On  digesting  the  mass,  when  cold,  with  water, 
the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (Ks,  Fe  Oyr|-3  HO)  is  formed,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained, by  filtering  and  eyaporating  the  solution,  in  splendid,  yellow,  fiat 
(aystals.    In  this  condition  it  forms  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

444.  Prussian  Blue . — ^When  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
is  added  to  a  solution  of  peroxyd  of  iron,*  a  beautiful,  deep-blue,  bulky  pre- 
cipitate is  obtained,  which,  when  washed  and  dried,  constitutes  the  well- 
known  pigment,  Prussian,  or  Berlin  blue-— so  called  from  its  discoyery  at 
Berlm,  in  Prussia,  in  1710.  This  substance  is  largely  used  in  painting,  in 
calico-printing,  and  dyeing,  in  staining  wood  and  paper,  and  for  concealing  or 
neutralizing  the  yellow  color  of  linen  (an  operation  termed  blueing).  Cloth 
may  be  dyed  blue  by  first  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  peroxyd  of  iron,  and 
then  in  one  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  the  two  substances  thus  meeting 
in  the  structure  of  the  cloth,  precipitate  or  produce  the  color  in  the  very  in- 
terior of  the  fibers. 


*  A  Bolntion  of  peroxyd  of  Iron  may  be  readily  obtained  by  dissoMng  a  feir  crystals  of 
<»ppera8  (green  vitriol)  in  water,  adding  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  heating  the  solution. 

QuEsnoNs.— What  are  its  properties?  What  is  said  of  its  affinities  and  eompoimdsf 
^at  is  ferrocyftnide  of  potassium  ?  How  i«  it  prepared  ?  How  is  Prussian  blue  pre- 
P«i«<l?    What  are  iU  uses?     How  is  cloth  dyed  of  this  color  ? 
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445.  B 1  a  6  Ink .— FmsBian  blue  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  adds, 
with  the  exception  of  oxalic  acid.  The  blue  liquid  obtained  fbom  its  solution 
in  this  acid,  thickened  with  gum,  constitutes  the  well-known  blue  ink,  or 
writmg  fluicL 

The  color  of  Prussian  blue  is  not  yeiy  permanent,  and  is  instantly  destn^ed 
by  the  action  of  the  aUcalies.  The  substance  itself  is  formed  by  the  imion 
of  cyanogen  with  iron;  and  its  composition,  which  is  somewhat  complex, 
may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (3  Fe  Cy+2  Fej  Cyj).  Although  con- 
taining cyanogen,  a  poison,  Prussian  blue  is  not  poisonous,  and  is  used  by 
the  Chinese  in  large  quantities  for  the  coloration  of  "green  tea."* 

When  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  protoxyd  of  iron 
(green  vitriol),  it  occasions  a  greenish-white  precipitate,  which,  by  exposure 
to  air,  rapidly  becomes  blue. 

Ferridcyanide  of  Potassiam . — ^When  chlorine  gas  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  a  salt  crystallizing  in  ruby  red 
crystals  is  obtained,  which  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  cyanogen  than  the 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  and  is  known  as  the  ferridcyanide  of  potassium, 
or  the  red  Prussiate  of  potash.  When  added  to  a  solution  of  the  protoxyd  of 
iron,  it  produces  a  dark-blue  precipitate,  but  with  solutions  of  the  peroxyd  it 
forms  no  precipitate.  By  the  use,  therefore,  of  the  ferro  and  ferrid  cyanides 
of  potassium,  chemists  are  easily  able  to  distinguish  between  salts  of  the  per- 
oxyd and  salts  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron. 

446.  Cyanide  of  Potassium^  KCy. — ^When  8  parts  of  ferro- 
cyanide of  potassium,  3  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  1  of  charcoal,  are  exposed 
to  a  strong  red-heat  in  an  iron  crucible,  a  compound  of  cyanogen  and  potas- 
sium is  obtained — the  cyanide  of  potassium.  This  salt,  when  pure,  somewhat 
resembles  white  porcelain  in  appearance ;  it  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  a  deadly  poison.  The  hands  of  the  work- 
men who  use  this  salt  are  also  liable  to  ulceration. 

The  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  water  possesses  the  property  of  dis- 
solving most  of  the  metallic  oxyds,  especially  those  of  the  precious  metals ;  it 
is,  on  this  account,  therefore,  extensively  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  gold 
and  silver  solutions  employed  in  electro-gilding  and  plating.  A  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  will  dissolve  out  the  black  marks  of  "  indelible  ink," 
which  is  a  solution  of  the  oxyd  of  silver. 

447.  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Mj.  —  Prussic  Acid.  —  This 
compound,  so  remarkable  for  its  poisonous  properties,  is 

*  The  progress  of  chemical  science  is  strikingly  illnstrated  by  the  flnctnations  in  the 
price  of  this  pigment ;— thus  in  177Q,  its  priqe  was  $10  perponnd ;  in  1815,  $3 ;  in  1825, 
60  cents ;  and  at  the  present  time,  abont  80  cents. 

QuESTiOKB.— What  is  blue  ink  ?  What  is  said  of  the  permanency  of  the  color  of  Prus- 
sian blue  ?  What  is  ite  composition  ?  What  is  the  reaction  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
and  protoxyd  of  iron  ?  What  is  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  ?  What  are  its  reactions  with 
the  solutions  of  the  oxyds  of  iron  ?  How  is  cy^niic  of  potassium  formed?  What  are  i*s 
properties  ?  What  its  practical  applications  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  the  formatiou  of  prussic  acid  ? 
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formed  by  the  indirect  union  of  cyanogen  and  hydrogen. 
It  is  easily  obtained  by  distilling  cyanide  of  potassium 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  reaction  is  similar  to  that  involved  in  the  production  of  hydrochlorio 
add  Scorn  common  salt  and  sulphuric  add  (§  368),  thus: — 

GlyaDlde  of  potaaaiam.       Svipti.  acid.  Sulph.  potaah.         Hydroeyule  aoid. 

KCy      +      SOj,  HO      —      KO,  SOs      +    HCy. 

In  its  pure  state,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  with  a 
feeble  add  reaction.  It  is  lighter  than  water,  and  so  extremely  volatile,  that 
if  a  drop  be  allowed  to  fiJl  upon  a  glass  plate,  a  part  of  the  add  will  be  frozen 
by  its  own  evaporation.  Its  vapor  has  an  odor  of  peach-blossoms  or  bitter 
almonds,  and  both  of  these  substances  owe  their  peculiar  flavor  in  part  to  the 
presence  of  this  acid  in  their  composition. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  the  most  &tal  of  all  the  poisons  known  to  the  chemist. 
A  suigle  drop  of  the  concentrated  add  upon  the  tongue  of  a  laiige  dog  pro- 
daces  immediate  death ;  and  a  slight  inhalation  of  its  vapor  occasions  very 
disagreeable  sensations.  When  largely  diluted  with  water,  it  is  sometimes 
given  in  medidne  in  veiy  minute  doses.  Ammonia,  brandy,  and  chlorine 
are  its  best  antidotes.  A  suspension  of  animation  occasioned  by  an  over-dose 
of  it  does  not  always  result  in  death,  if  proper  remedies  are  employed. 

Physiologists  are  not  fully  agreed  as  to  the  cause  of  the  ahnost  instantan- 
eous death  occasioned  by  this  acid.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  act  upon  the 
vital  organs  by  reason  of  a  sympathetic  shock  transmitted  to  the  nerves ;  and 
by  others  the  effect  is  ascribed  to  an  almost  immediate  absorption  of  the  poison 
into  the  system. 

Yarious  parts  of  many  plants  belonging  to  the  order  RosacecB,  such  as  bitter 
almonds,  the  kernels  of  plums  and  peaches,  the  leaves  of  the  cherry-laurel, 
eta,  yield,  on  distillation  with  water,  a  sweet-smelling  liquid  containing  hy- 
drocyanic add. 

448.  Cyanogen  and  Oxygeni — Cyanogen  fhrther  resembles  an 
element  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  in  sev- 
eral proportions,  to  form  adds,  which,  in  turn,  unite  with  bases  to  produce 
salts.  The  two  best  known  of  these  oxyds,  cyanic  and  ftilminic  acids,  have 
an  identity  of  chemical  constitution,  but  entirely  different  properties. 

449.  Cyanic  Acid)  CyO  isa  highly  volatile  liquid,  which  decomposes 
quietly,  but  so  readily,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  preserve  it  in  unal- 
tered condition ;  its  salts  are  termed  cyanates. 

450.  Fnlminic  Acid,  CysO^,  which,  lik^  cyanic  acid,  is  composed 
of  equal  atoms  of  cyanogen  and  oxygen,  is  not  known  in  a  separate  state.  Its 
compounds  with  the  metallic  oxyds  are  termed  fulminates,  since  they  explode, 

QxmnoKB. — ^What  chemical  reaction  is  involved  in  its  preparation?  What  are  the  pro- 
perties of  pmssic  acid  ?  What  is  said  of  its  poisonous  qualities  ?  What  are  its  antidotes? 
How  is  it  Buppoded  to  occasion  death?  From  what  vegetable  productions  may  prussis 
Add  be  obtained?  In  what  other  respects  does  cyanogen  resemble  an  element?  What 
is  said  of  cyanic  add?    What  of  fulmiuic  add? 
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from  the  slightest  disturbing  caoaes,  with  fearful  violence.  The  oompoond 
with  mercury,  termed  "  fulminating  mercury,"  is  prepared  by  dissolving  1 
part  of  mercury  in  12  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  mixing  the  solution  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  alcohol ;  on  the  application  of  gentle  beat^  diemical  action 
ensues,  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  copious  white  fumes^  and  the  fulmin- 
ate separates  in  white  crystalline  gram&  As  thus  obtamed,  it  constitutes, 
when  mixed  with  six  times  its  weight  of  saltpeter,  and  made  mto  a  paste 
with  water,  the  composition  used  for  filling  percussion  caps. 

Besides  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  analagous  compounds  may  be  formed  in 
a  similar  manner  with  oxyds  of  silver,  copper,  zinc,  and  other  of  the  elements. 
All  of  them  are  exceedingly  dangerous  to  handle,  and  the  fulminate  of  silver 
ranks  next  to  the  chloride  of  nitrogen  in  explosive  character;  thus,  it  explodes 
under  water  when  heated  to  212°  P.,  and  also  when  in  a  moist  state  by  fric- 
tion with  a  hard  body ;  when  dry,  the  touch  of  a  feather,  or  the  vibration  of 
the  house  occasioned  by  the  rolling  of  a  carris^e,  is  also  sufficient  to  cause  its 
violent  decomposition.  The  fulminic  acid  separates,  on  exploding,  into  nitro- 
gen, carbonic  oxyd,  and  the  vapor  of  water,  the  metal  being  set  free.* 

451.  Compounds  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen.— The  com- 
pounds of  carbon  with  hydrogen  are  numerous,  and  are 
all  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  bodies  of  an  or- 
ganic origin.  Some  of  these  are  liquid,  some  solid,  and 
others  are  gaseous. 

The  consideration  of  two  of  them  only  properly  pertains  to  the  department 
of  inorganic  chemistry.  These  are,  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  OsH^,  and 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  Olefiant  gas,  O4H4. 

462.  Light  Carburetted  Hydrogen,  C9H4. — Marsh  Gas ; Fire- 
damp.— ^This  gas  occurs  abundantly  in  nature.  It  is  evolved  &om  rock-fissures 
in  coal  mines,  and  forms,  in  connection  with  atmospheric  air,  an  explosive 
compound,  known  to  the  miners  as  "  firc-damp."f  It  is  also  a  constant  product 
of  the  putrefactive  decompositioa  of  wood  and  other  carbonaceous  bodies  un- 
der water,  and  may  be  obtained  fit)m  this  source  by  stirring  the  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  stagnant  pools,  and  collecting  the  gas  as  it  rises  by  means  of  an 
inverted  bottle  and  tunnel.  (See  Fig.  155.)  At  Kanawha^  in  Virginia,  this 
gas  rises  in  immense  quantities  in  connection  with  salt-water  from  Artesian 

*  The  detonating  bombs  with  which  the  life  of  Napoleon  III.  was  attempted  in  1858, 
were  filled  with  fulminating  mercury. 

t  In  this  condition  it  accnmnlates  in  the  galleries  of  coal  mines  in  large  quantities,  and 
when  fired  by  accidental  contact  with  flame,  explodes  with  fearfol  yiolence.  The  prodncl 
of  the  explosive  combustion  is  mainly  carbonic  acid,  so  that  the  workmen  in  the  mine  who 
escape  death  by  burning,  are  almost  certain  to  be  afterward  sufTocated.  By  an  explosion 
ofthischaracter  at  the  Felling  colliery  in  England,  in  1812,  92  persons  lost  their  lives. 
These  accidents  have  now  been  in  a  great  measure  prevented  by  the  use  of  the  *'  safety 
lamp." 

QussTiONS. — How  is  fulminating  mercury  prepared?  To  what  nse  is  it  applied? 
What  is  said  of  the  other  fulminates  ?  What  is  said  of  the  compounds  of  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen ?    What  is  said  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  ?    What  is  '^  fire-damp  r  * 
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Fig.  155. 


wells,  and  being  oondncted  bj  an  ar- 
rangement of  pipes  under  tiie  salt- 
boilers,  furnishes  sufficient  heat  by 
its  combustion  to  evaporate  the  brine. 
A  similar  natural  supply  of  this  gas 
in  the  town  of  Fredonia^  in  New 
York,  has  for  many  years  past  been 
extensively  applied  for  illuminating 
purposes. 

453.  Properties . — flight  car- 
buretted  hydrogen  is  a  colorless,  in- 
odorous, tasteless  gas,  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  when  diluted  with 
common  air  may  be  inhaled  with- 
out injury.  Its  weight  is  about  half 
that  of  air.  It  does  not  support  com- 
bustion, but  is  itself  inflammable,  and 
bums  with  a  yellow,  luminous  flame. 
When  mmgled  with  air  or  oxygen  gas  it  forms  explosive  compounds.  100 
parts  of  this  gas  by  weight,  consist  of  75  carbon  and  25  hydrogen. 

454  Heavy  Carburet  ted  Hydrogen,  defiant  Gas,  C4H4. 
—This  gas  was  discovered  in  1T96  by  an  association  of  Dutch  chemists,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  "  defiant"  (oil-producer),  from  its  formation  with  chlorine 
of  a  compound  having  the  appearance  of  oil.  It  does  not  occur  naturally, 
but  is  obtauied  by  the  destructive  distillation*  of  oil,  and  also  in  coimection 
with  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  some  other  substances,  when  coal,  resin, 
tar,  asphaltum,  &t,  animal  revise,  and  similar  inflammable  matters  are  distilled 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gas  for  artificial  illumination. 


Fig.  156. 


defiant  gas  is  easily  prepared  by  heating  to- 
gether 1  measure  of  strong  alcohol  with  2  meas- 
ures of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  retort  or  flask  capable  of 
holding  at  least  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  liquid 
introduced.  (See  Fig.  156.)  The  gas  comes  off 
freely  at  first,  but  by  degrees  the  mixture  black- 
ens and  froths  up,  so  that  a  careful  regulation  of 
the  heat  is  necessary.  It  is  accompauied  by  the 
vapor  of  ether,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  pro- 
cess by  sulphurous  acid  in  large  quantities ;  but 
it  may  be  purified  by  causing  it  to  pass,  first 
through  a  Woulfe's  bottle  containing  a  solution 
of  potash,  then  through  oil  of  vitriol,  and  finally 
collecting  over  water.      ^ 

•  By  destractiye  distillation,  we  understand  the  decomposition  of  a  body  subjected  to 
heat  In  a  retort,  accompanied  by  a  partial  or  entire  volatilization  of  its  products. 

QuwnowB.— What  are  its  properties ?    What  is  said  of  olefiant  gas?    How  is  it  ob- 
tained ?     What  is  nnderatood  by  destractiye  distillation  ? 
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455.  Properties  i — Olefiant  gas,  as  thus  prepared,  is  a  colorless  gas, 
with  a  faint,  sweetish  odor.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  has  about  the 
same  density  as  air.  It  was  liquefied  by  Faraday  under  great  cold  and  pres- 
sure, but  remained  unfrozen  at  — 166*^  F. 

Olefiant  gas  does  not  support  life  or  combustion,  but  is  itself  very  inflam- 
mable, and  bums  with  a  splendid  white  light,  far  surpassing  in  brilliancy 
that  produced  by  light  carburotted  hydrogen.  When  mixed  With  oxygen 
and  fired,  it  explodes  with  great  noise  and  violence.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  passing  bubbles  of  the  mixed  gases  through  water,  and  igniting  them  at 
the  sur£ioe,  care  being  taken  not  to  communicate  fire  to  the  yessel  contaming 
the  mixture. 

The  composition  of  olefiant  gas  is  2  volumes  of  hydrogen  and  2  of  carbon 
vapor  condensed  into  1  volume. 

When  olefiant  gas  is  mixed  over  water  with  an  equal  volume  of  chlorine, 
the  two  gases  gradually  unite,  and  form  a  heavy,  sweetish,  aromatic  liquid 
This  substance,  which  collects  in  oily-looking  drops  in  the  water,  is  commonly 
known  as  "  Dutch  liquid,"  from  its  discoverers. 

An  instructive  experiment  may  be  also  performed  by  mixing  in  a  tall  jar  2 
measures  of  chlorine  and  1  of  olefiant  gas.  On  applying  a  light  to  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel,  the  mixture  bums  quietly — ^the  chlorine  uniting  with  the  hydro- 
gen to  form  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  carbon  is  depoated  m  the  form  of  a 
dense  black  smoke. 

456.  Illnfflinating  Gbs^  prepared  by  distflling  in  close 
vessels  bodies  rich  in  hydrogen  and  carbon,  but  deficient 
in  oxygen,  is  always  a  mixture  of  olefiant  gas,  light  car- 
buretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  and  hydrogen  in  va- 
riable proportions,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance, and  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

The  most  valuable  constituent  of  all  illuminating  gases,  is  olefiant  gas ;  and 
if  this  gas  could-  be  procured  sufficiently  cheap,  it  would  be  used  alone  in 
preference  to  all  others ;  but  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  are  obliged,  from  mo- 
tives of  economy,  to  be  content  with  a  mixture  of  olefiant  and  other  gases, 
such  as  is  yielded  by  the  decomposition  of  oils,  £its,  resins,  coals,  and  the  like 
substances.  Oils  and  fats,  when  distilled,  yield  a  product  very  rich  in  ole- 
fiant gas,  which  has  double  the  illuminating  power  of  the  best  coal  gas,  and 
three  times  that  of  ordinary  coal  gas.  Resins  also  yield  a  highly  illuminating 
gas.  The  first  cost,  however,  of  oU  and  resin  is  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  coal,  that  the  former  are  not  able  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  to  com- 
pete with  the  latter,  although  the  product  of  gas  from  coal  is  every  way  in- 

QuKSTiONB.— What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is  said  of  the  illuminating  properties  of 
olefiant  gas?  What  oomponnd  does  it  form  with  chlorine?  What  phenomena  attend  its 
combustion  with  chlorine  ?  What  is  illuminating  gas  ?  What  is  Its  most  valuable  con- 
stituent ?  What  are  the  comparative  valaes  of  oils,  resins,  and  coals  for  the  manufacture 
of  gas? 
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ferior  to  that  from  oil  and  resin. 
Thus  a  pound  of  coal  yields  from 
3  to  4  cubic  feet  of  gas ;  a  pouml  of 
oil,  16  cubic  feet;  of  tar,  12;  and 
of  resin,  10. 

451  Coal  Gasisonlyprod'JtM  i[ 
from  the  bituminous  varietieia  uf 
coal,  but  all  bituminous  coals  arc 
not  fitted  for  gas  manufacture.  'Vh*-^ 
production  of  gas  depends  upon  Ukj 
application  of  a  high  temperature  Vj 
the  coaL  At  a  moderate  heat»  tiach 
88  400°  P.,  the  volatile  constituL'iir.^ 
of  the  coal  separate  mainly  as  liquinb 
—OH  and  tar — ^with  little  or  no  ad- 
mixture of  permanent  gas;  but  at 
a  cherry-red  heat,  or  a  little  higher^ 
there  is  an  abundant  productio[i  of 
gas,  with  only  a  small  produi'tfan 
of  tar,  etc.  That  variety  of  imid 
known  as  "  cannel,"  is  ^  superior 
to  all  others  for  the  production  of 
gas. 

The  manu&cture  of  coal  gm  is 
divided  into  three  processes,  vi^,,  iif* 
formation,  purification,  collcGtton. 
and  distribution. 

Its  formation  is  always  ef-  ^ 
fected  in  semi-cylindrical 
tubes  of  cast-iron,  called  re- 
torts^ arranged  in  furnaces, 
as  is  represented  at  B  F, 
Fig.  157.  The  cylinders  are 
closed  at  the  posterior  end, 
and  open  in  front,  each  bemg 
provided  with  a  door,  which 
is  made  to  fit  au:-tight  by 
means  of  screws  and  moist 
clay.  In  very  extensive 
gas-works  there  are  from 
400  to  500  retorts,  of  which 
from  200  to  300  are  worked  night  and  day— each  retort  being  charged  with 
about  120  lbs.  of  coal  every  6  hours.    The  residue  left  in  the  retorts  after  all 

Qmsnoss. — ^What  coals  are  used  for  gas  Tnannfactnre  ?  Upon  irbat  does  the  produc- 
tion of  gas  from  coal  depend?  Into  what  three  processes  is  gas  manofiActure  divided? 
Describe  the  formation  of  coal  gas. 
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the  volatile  products  of  the  coal  have  been  evolved,  is  coke,  which  is  raked 
out,  cooled,  and  used  for  fuel  It  is  worth,  for  heating  purposes,  as  much  or 
more  than  the  coal  originally  was  from  which  it  is  derived,  and,  therefore, 
the  cost  of  the  coal  used  in  the  retorts  is,  theoretically,  nothing.  Fig.  158 
represents  the  manner  of  charging  and  clearing  the  retorts,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  the  furnaces  of  large  gas- works. 

Fig.  158. 


The  volatile  products  evolved  by  boat  from  the  coal  are  light  and  heavy 
carburetted  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxyd,  hydrogen,  oily  vapors,  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia^  carbonic  acid,  aqueous  vapor,  nitrogen,  and 
small  quantities  of  many  other  substances.  This  mixture  is  totally  unfit  for 
illuminating  purposes  until  purified,  which  is  accomplished  as  follows : — 

Question.— What  are  the  volatile  prodacts  evolved  from  the  coal? 
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The  gases  and  vapors,  as  they  are  eyolved  from  the  ooal,  flow  out  of  the 
retorts  through  iron  pipes  into  a  receiver  half  filled  with  water,  which  is 
called  the  hydraulic  main,  H,  Pig.  157 — ^the  extremities  of  the  pipes  dipping 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  prevent  the  gas  from  returning 
into  the  retorts  when  the  doors  are  opened.  In  the  hydraulic  main  a  consid- 
erahle  quantity  of  the  matters  volatilized  with  the  gas  are  deposited,  viz., 
ammonia  and  the  oily  vapors,  which  condense  into  a  black,  semi-liquid  mass^ 
known  as  "  coal-tar."  The  gaseous  products,  however,  being  still  hot,  retain 
various  other  matters  in  a  vaporous  state,  which,  unless  separated,  would  in 
cooling  condense  in  distant  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  stop  up  the  pipes. 
Tiie  hot  gas  is  therefore  made  to  i>a8S  from  the  hydraulic  main  into  large  up- 
right iron  tnbes^  surrounded  with  cold  water,  which  are  called  condensers, 
in  which  the  remaining  vapors  condense  into  a  liquid,  and  trickle  down  into 
reservoirs  provided  for  their  reception,  C,  Fig.  157.  From  the  condensers, 
the  gas  passes  through  a  cylindrical  vessel,  P,  Fig.  .157,  filled  with  cream  of 
lime,  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  agitation  by  means  of  a  wheel,  or  stirrer,  8  8, 
This  lime  removes  the  carbonic  acid,  the  sulphur  compounds,  and  the  re- 
maining ammonia  from  the  gas,  which  is  then  discharged  into  the  gasometer, 
and  is  ready  for  distribution. 

Dry  lime  arranged  upon  a  series  of  shelves,  over  which  the  gas  is  made  to 
pass,  is  also  used  for  purification.  As  the  gas  leaves  the  lime-purifiers,  the 
aqueous  vapor  which  it  always  contains  in  a  greater  or  less  quantity,  takes 
up  mechanically  certain  portions  of  the  lime ;  each  httlo  particle  being  in- 
closed in  a  microscopic  vesicle  or  bubble  of  vapor,  which  floats  in  the  gas 
with  its  burden  like  a  miniature  balloon.  In  the  combustion  of  the  gas  these 
vesicles  of  vapor  bursty  and  their  inclosed  particles  of  lime  being  liberated, 
occasion  the*sparkling  which  may  be  generally  observed  in  the  flame  of  coal 
gas. 

In  the  beguming  of  the  distillation,  the  olefiant  gas  forms  about  one  fifth 
of  the  entire  volume,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  process,  or  by  too  strong  a 
red-heat,  its  quantity  considerably  diminishes,  while  that  of  hydrogen  increases. 
The  great  bulk  of  ordinary  coal  gas  is  hght  carburetted  hydrogen ;  the  gas 
first  given  off  frt)m  good  coals  consisting  of  13  of  olefiant  gas,  82*5  carburetted 
hydrogen,  3*2  carbonic  oxyd,  and  1*3  nitrogea  After  the  lapse  of  6  hours 
the  product  consists  of  7  olefiant  gas,  56  carburetted  hydrogen,  11  carbonic 
oxyd,  21*3  hydrogen,  and  4*7  nitrogen.  The  free  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
oxyd  present  in  coal  gas  give  no  light,  and  are  positively  injurious,  by  dilut- 
ing the  illuminating  gases. 

Gras  is  sold  by  the  cubic  foot,  or  by  the  thousand  cubic  feet ;  and  an  ordi- 
naiy  gas-fiame  is  generally  estimated  to  consume  from  1  to  1^  cubic  feet  per 
hour. 

458.  Oas  Meters . — Gas  is  measured  by  means  of  a  self-actmg  instru- 

QUKSTioiTB. — How  is  the  gas  pnrifled  ?  What  proportion  of  coal-gas  is  olefiant  ?  What 
proportion  is  light  carburetted  hydrogen  ?  Hoir  is  gas  sold  ?  Hoir  much  gas  will  an  or- 
dinary  homer  coosome  in  an  hour  ?  How  is  gas  measured  ?  Describe  the  oonstructioa 
of  the  meter. 
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ment  called  a  meter.  Its  principle  of  construction  and  working  may  be  illna- 
trated  as  follows:  When  a  number  of  vessels,  of  known  capacity,  are  so 
arranged  that  (without  loss  of  gas  in  the  interval)  one  after  the  other  shall  be 
filled  by  gas  in  passing — and  for  this  purpose,  are  inverted  in  water,  into 
which  tiie  gas  enters,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  gasometer — ^it  follows,  that 
just  as  many  cubic  feet  will  have  passed  as  there  are  vessels  that  have  been 
filled.  If  all  these  vessels  are  attached  to  a  common  axis  and  revolve  with 
it)  as  each  in  succession  fills  and  rises,  the  axis  will  be  turned  once  round, 


Fig.  169. 


thereby  indicating  the  passage  of  4  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  Now,  in  the  ordinary  gas-meter  (see 
Fig.  159),  instead  of  four  separate  vessels,  there 
is  an  outer,  cylindrical  case,  A  A,  more  than 
half  filled  with  water,  and  a  cyhndrical  drum, 
I  divided  into  four  compartments,  B  B  B  B,  re- 
1  volving  in  it  The  gas  enters  into  the  revolv- 
'  ing  inner  drum,  by  a  pipe  at  its  center,  and 
discharges  its  gas  into  the  compartment  which 
may  happen  to  be  over  it,  causing  the  compart- 
ment to  rise,  and  the  drum  to  perform  a  portion 
of  a  revolution.  When  the  compartment  be- 
comes entirely  filled,  its  edge,  D,  is  lifted  so  &r 
out  of  the  water  that  the  gas  contained  in  it  escapes  (passing  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows)  into  the  space  between  the  two  drums,  and  is  conveyed  away 
by  a  tube  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The  revolving  drum  is  connected  with 
clock-work,  which  shows  by  an  index  the  number  of  revolutions  made,  and 
the  capacity  of  the  compartments  being  known,  the  quantity  of  the  gas  pass- 
ing through  is  accurately  determined.  The  meter  described  is  known  as  the 
"wet  meter,"  and  is  the  one  in  most  general  use.  Other  arrangements  em- 
ployed for  measuring  gas,  dispense  with  the  water,  and  are  termed  *'  dry 
meters."* 

469.  Illuminating  gas  of  all  kinds,  when  mixed  with  air  in  certain  propor- 
tions, forms  explosive  mixtures ;  care,  therefore,  should  be  taken,  not  to  enter 
an  apartment  pervaded  with  a  strong  odor  of  gas,  with  a  light,  until  a  thor- 
ough ventilation  has  been  effected. 


*  The  gas-meter,  whea  properly  constructed,  is  an  exceedingly  accurate  int9|mment, 
though  frequent  differences  arise  on  this  subject  between  gas  oompanies  and  their  custom- 
ers. These  discrepancies,  occurring  between  one  period  of  consumption  and  another,  and 
which  are  always  attributed  to  the  meter,  arise  most  frequently  from  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  gas  furnished ;  for  it  is  a  fact  not  sufficiently  known,  that  the  poorer  the 
gas,  the  faster  it  will  flow  through  the  burners ;  and,  though  the  meter  has  registered 
correctly  the  volume  of  gas  delivered,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  consumer  has  received 
an  equivalent  amount  of  light  A  desirable  improvement  in  this  direction  would  bo  a 
meter  registering  the  time  or  duration  of  light,  rather  than  the  volume  of  gas.  •  Until  that 
is  accomplished,  gas  companies  have  no  inducement  to  furnish  good  gas.  The  worst  ar- 
ticle with  which  consumers  can  be  ^tisfied  will  be  more  likely  to  be  manufactured,  since 
it  is  the  cheapest  to  prodtice^  and  the  dearest  to  aeU, 


Question.— What  is  said  of  the  explosive  compounds  of  illuminating  gas  f 
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460.  History  •— The  &ct  that  a  ccnnbustible,  iUaminating  gas,  is  pro- 
duced during  the  decomposition  of  coal  by  heat,  was  first  noticed  in  1664,  but 
it  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  any  general,  practical  application  of 
this  knowledge  has  been  made.  Gas  was  first  employed  for  street  illumina- 
tion in  London  in  1812,  and  in  Paris  in  1815.  The  majority  of  householders 
in  London  were  opposed  to  its  introduction  into  the  streets  of  that  city,  and 
for  many  years  the  advocates  of  the  use  of  gas  for  general  illumination,  en- 
countered a  great  amount  of  opposition  and  ridicule.* 

461.  Gas  is  manufactured  fix>m  oil,  resins,  grease,  etc.,  by  causing  them  to 
tridde  into  a  retort  containing  fi:agments  of  coke,  of  bricks  heated  to  redness. 
Decomposition  of  the  oily  substances  immediately  takes  place,  and  the  gas 
eydved  needs  only  to  be  cooled  to  adapt  it  to  immediate  use. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

COMBUSTION. 


462.  Hi  story. — Fire,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  was 
one  of  the  four  elements  of  nature — earth,  air,  and  water 
being  the  other  three. 

This  doctrine  was  generally  receiyed  imtil  the  middle  of  the  lYth  century 
(1650),  when  a  new  theory,  accounting  for  the  various  phenomena  of  combus- 
tion, was  proposed  by  Beccher,  an  eminent  Grerman  physician  and  chemist, — 
which  was  afterward,  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  still  further 
elaborated  and  ezplamed  by  Stahl,  also  a  German  physician,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  sdentific  men  of  his  age.  This  theory,  which  remained  undis- 
puted until  after  the  discorery  of  oxygen  in  1774,  was  known  as  the  "  Ffikh 
gistic  Theory J^ 

It  started  with  the  assumption  that  there  existed  in  nature  a  distinct 
substance,  or  agency,  constitutuig  the  principle  of  fire,  called  Phlogiston 
(&om  the  G-reek  ^TMyL^o,  to  tmrn).  Phlogiston,  although  never  isolated,  was 
believed  to  exist  in  all  combustible  bodies,  and  to  constitute  a  part  of  their 


*  At  the  present  time  it  is  estimated  that  6,000,000  tons  of  coal  are  annnally  employed 
In  Eo^and  for  the  manofiictnre  of  gas,  and  from  60  to  75  millions  of  dollars  are  expended 
in  its  production.  In  London  alone,  600,000  tons  of  coal  are  annually  used,  producing 
five  thousand  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  and  yielding  an  amount  of  light  equal  to  that  which 
would  be  eyolved  from  the  combustion  of  ten  thousand  million  of  tallow  candles,  of  six 
to  the  pound. 

QnE8TionB.^What  is  said  of  the  history  and  first  introduction  of  gas  ?  How  is  gas 
manufactured  from  oils  imd  resins  ?  What  was  the  original  supposition  concerning  fire  ? 
What  theory  succeeded  ?    Explain  the  general  principles  of  the  phlogistic  theory  ? 
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slruclure,  and  its  presence  in  such  bodies  was  supposed  to  endow  them  with 
the  property  of  burmng.  When  a  body  burned,  phlogiston  was  liberated,  and 
the  light  and  heat  which  accompany  combustion  were  attributed  to  the  rapid- 
ity which  which  the  phlogiston  passed  out.  When  a  body  was  wanting  in 
phlogiston,  or  had  once  lost  it,  it  ceased  to  be  combustible,  and  was  said  to  be 
dephlogisticated. 

For  example,  according  to  this  theory,  a  lighted  candle  bums  because  it  is 
a  compound  of  candle-matter  and  phlogiston,  which  compound,  in  the  action 
of  burning,  is  decomposed,  and  the  phlogiston,  set  free,  appears,  in  escaping, 
in  its  natural  character,  as  flame.  The  pure,  dephlc^isticated  candle-matter 
is  also  liberated,  little  by  little,  as  the  candle  bums  away,  and  when  collected, 
proves  to  be  water  and  carbonic  acid ;  so  that,  according  to  the  phlogistic 
theory,  tallow  should  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  fire,  with  water  and  car- 
bonic acid.  Furthermore,  "a  stick  of  brimstone  bums  away  with  a  blue 
flame  and  a  suffocating  vapor,  and  the  residue  of  its  combustion  is  sulphurous 
acid.  In  the  language  of  the  phlogistians,  brimstone  is  a  compound  of  two 
things,  sulphurous  add  and  phlogiston ;  and  when  it  is  suffered  to  bum,  it 
gives  out  its  phlogiston,  or  flame  of  fire,  and  there  remains  its  dephlogisti- 
cated sulphur,  or  sulphurous  acid,  in  the  separated  state.  Phosphorus,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  hypothesis,  contains  a  white,  deliquescent  add  (§  405) 
and  phlogiston — the  two  so  loosely  united  as  to  be  kindled  or  decomposed  by 
a  litiJe  fiiction,  or  by  a  slight  elevation  of  temperaturo ;  when  burned,  it  sheds 
its  phlogiston,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  reproduced." 

It  had  been  long  before  observed,  that  the  metals,  with  the  exception  of 
gold  and  silver,  were  changed  into  rusts,  or  "calxes,"  resembling  chalk,  brick 
dust,  or  other  highly-colored  earthy  bodies,*  when  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  the  air.  We  now  know  these  calxes  to  be  simply  oxyds ;  but  the 
phlogistians,  recognizing  the  only  identity  of  this  alteration  of  the  metals  with 
what  is  undergone  by  sulphur,  phosphorus,  or  any  common  combustible  when 
it  is  burnt  in  the  air,  explained  the  change  as  follows :  they  said  that  each 
metal  was  composed  of  its  own  rust,  or  calx,  and  phlogiston,  and  that  when 
it  was  burned  in  the  fire,  it  gave  out  its  fiery  principle,  while  its  ashes  or 
rust  remained."  Thus,  iron  was  composed  of  iron-rust  and  fire ;  dephlogisti- 
cate  it,  that  is,  bum  it  to  a  cinder,  and  you  have  rust 

"  Such  bodies  as  wood,  coal,  and  especially  charcoal,  which  give  out  much 
heat,  and  leave  apparently  little  dephlogisticated  matter  when  burnt,  were 
regarded  as  substances  overcharged  with  phlogiston,  and  therefore  capable  of 
imparting  it  largely  to  others.  Now,  it  always  was,  and  still  is,  desirable  to 
transform  ores,  such  as  iron- rust  in  the  various  iron-stones,  into  metals,  such 
as  iron ;  and  it  has  long  been  understood  that  the  best  way  of  doing  so^  con- 
sists in  mingling  those  ores  with  carbon  in  some  form  or  other,  and  heating 
them  in  a  fumace ;  a  thing  but  too  easily  explained  by  the  phlogistic  theory, 
for  the  carbon  had  only  to  pour  its  phlogiston  into  the  ores  to  convert  them 
into  metallic  natures,  soUd  and  bright.    In  the  substance  of  silver  and  gold, 


» Iron-rost  (ozyd  of  iron),  ozyd  of  lead,  etc. 
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howeTer,  the  phlogiston  (fire)  was  so  compacted  and  inherent,  that  nothing 
coald  take  it  out  of  them ;  and  hence  thej  remained  fficed  in  the  fomace 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances." 

The  phlogiston,  once  Hberated  from  a  metal  or  combustible,  could  not,  like 
the  dephlogisticated  matter — the  phosphoric,  or  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  iron- 
rost — ^be  caught  and  measured.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  it  ascended  at 
once  into  a  boundless  space  of  pure  fire,  called  the  ^'  empyrean,"  which  was 
sapposed  to  inclose  the  air  as  the  air  Inclosed  the  earth ;  but  according  to  the 
phlogistians^  it  was  no  sooner  hberated  fix)m  a  combustible,  than  it  passed 
into  combination  with  the  surrounding  atmosphera  It  could  not,  in  their 
opinion,  ba  emancipated  from  its  union  with  one  body,  unless  another  was' 
ready  to  take  it  without  deldy,  and  the  appearance  called  fire,  was  the  almost 
instantaneous  glance  of  phlogiston  in  its  passage  fix>m  one  engagement  to  an- 
other. Hence  the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air  to  the  continuance  of  com- 
bustion ;  and  hence  Priestley,  when  he  discovered  oxygen,  supposed  it  to  be 
common  air  deprived  of  phlogiston ;  since  it  did  not  bum  of  itself  but  power- 
fully supported  combustion,  by  reason  of  its  supposed  attraction  for  the  phlo- 
giston contained  in  combustibles.    He  therefore  called  it  dephlogisticated  air. 

Although  the  phlogistic  theory  ingeniously  explained  a  great  variety  of 
phenomena^  there  were  certain  circumstances  connected  with  combustion 
which  could  not  well  be  accounted  for.  Thus  it  was  observed  that  certain 
metals  were  heavier  after  heating  than  before :  ten  grains  or  ounces  of  lead 
weigh  more  than  ten  after  having  been  burnt  to  calx ;  and  ten  ounces  of 
iron  increase  in  weight  by  conversion  into  rust ; — ^in  other  words,  the  metals 
lead  and  iron,  supposed  to  be  compound  bodies,  gave  off  by  heating,  one  of 
their  ingredients,  phlogiston,  and  were  thereby  converted  into  elements ;  and 
yet  the  product — the  calx — ^waa  heavier  than  the  original  metal ;  whereas,  if 
phlogiston  was  really  a  material  substance,  and  had  escaped  from  the  lead  or 
the  iron,  the  products,  after  heating,  ought  to  have  weighed  less.  This  diffi- 
culty was  explained  by  assuming  that  phlogiston,  alone  of  all  substances,  was 
endowed  with  the  specific  property  of  Ughtness,  or  levity,  so  that  it  buoyed 
up,  or  made  lighter,  every  body  with  which  it  combined.  "  This  smgular 
evasion  of  the  questipn  of  weight  only  introduced  another  perplexity;  but  the 
good  old  chemists  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  If  the  calx  or  rust  of  lead, 
or  of  any  other  metal,  became  lighter,  in  common  balance- weight,  by  combin- 
ing with  phlogiston — ^that^agent  of  positive  levity — how  was  it  that  it  also  be- 
came specifically  heavier?  The  calx  was  comparatively  a  light  stone;  but 
the  lead  into  which  it  was  converted  by  imion  with  light  phlogiston,  was  a 
comparatively  heavy  metal ;  a  cubic  inch  of  the  metal  being  twice  as  heavy 
as  a  cubic  inch  of  the  stone.  If  the  particles  of  an  ounce  of  calx  had  buoys 
of  fire  attached  to  them,  so  as  at  once  to  change  them  into  particles  of  lead, 
and  to  make  them  Ughter  in  the  aggregate,  how  should  such  enlarged  and 
lightened  particles  produce  a  metal  of  so  much  greater  a  specific  gravity  than 
the  unphlogisticated  rust  ?"  To  this  it  was  replied,  "  that  the  phlogisticated 
particles  of  calx  were  not  enlarged,  but  only  hghtened ;  the  fiery  particles 
were  not  stuck  on  to  the  calx  ones  like  so  many  vesicles ;  but  they  pene- 
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trated  them,  and  then  oompreeaed  them,  so  that  a  greater  number  of  the  fire- 
pieroed  earthy  particles  (thereby  rendered  metallic)  packed  into  the  same 
space,  and  therefore  the  metal  was  specifically  heavier,  though  absolutely 
lighter,  than  the  calz  from  which  it  was  made."* — Brewster. 

463.  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  celebrated  phlog^Uc  theory  which  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  last  century  received  the  sanction  and  support  of 
all  the  chemists  and  scientific  men  of  Europe.  The  honor  ci  its  overthrow 
and  the  establishment  of  correct  views,  belongs  to  Lavoisier,  whose  decisive 
experiments  were  instituted  about  the  year  1*780. 

He  took  a  glass  flask,  added  to  it  a  certain  known  weight  of  metallic  mer- 
cury, filled  the  fiask  with  oxygen  gas  (which  had  been  discovered  seme  years 
previously),  and  hermetically  sealed  it  The  weight  of  the  whole  was  then 
carefully  ascertained.  The  mercury  contained  in  the  flask  was  then  heated 
to  about  600^  F.,  at  which  temperature  it  entered  into  combination  with  the 
gas,  and  formed  a  calx,  or  oxyd  of  mercury.  Lavoisier  then  weighed  the 
flask  and  contents,  and  found  that  it  had  gained  nothing  and  lost  nothing; 
the  phlogiston,  therefore,  if  it  had  been  driven  out  finom  the  metallio  mercury, 
still  remained  in  or  incorporated  with  the  flask  and  its  contents. 

The  flask  being  next  carefiilly  opened,  the  air  from  without  was  heard  to 
rush  into  it,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  vacuum  in  its  interior.  The  mer- 
cury, therefore,  had  not  by  heating  imparted  any  thing  to  the  gas  of  the  flask, 
but  had  really  abstracted  something  firom  it,  and  when  taken  out  and  weighed 
separately,  was  found  to  have  increased  in  weight  That  this  increase  in 
weight  was  due  to  the  abstraction  of  oxygen,  and  to  its  incorporation  with 
the  substance  of  the  mercury,  he  further  proved,  by  decomposing  the  calx 
(or  oxyd)  of  meroury  (formed  in  the  first  experiment)  into  oxygen  gas  and 
metallic  mercury,  by  heating  it  in  a  suitable  apparatus  to  a  temperature  of 
about  SOO^'  F.  The  two  products  being  carofully  collected,  their  joint  weight 
was  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  calx  of  mercury  employed.    These 


*  "  How  catholic,  elagtic,  and  satisfactory  this  venerable  hypothesis  must  have  heen. 
It  was  all  wrong,  indeed,  as  a  substantive  doctrine.  In  one  purticnlar  it  was  a  sort  of  re- 
verse of  truth.  It  is  not  the  calzes  (ores  and  rusts)  and  acids  that  are  simple ;  it  ia  not 
the  combustibles  and  metals  that  are  compound ;  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  Sulphur, 
phosphorus,  carbon,  and  the  combustibles,  on  the  one  hand,  with  lead,  iron,  and  the 
metals  on  the  other,  are  elementary ;  the  req;>ective  acids  and  calxea  of  these  princ^es 
are  the  compounds.  The  phlogistians  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  have  perceived  the  re- 
lation subsisting  between  these  two  classes  of  bodies  upside  down,  like  the  figures  in  a 
camera  obscura.  As  to  the  generic  idea  of  phlogiston,  erroneous  though  it  was  and  is, 
it  is  extant  in  science  yet ;  for  it  is  imiMMsiUe  to  see  wherein  ealoolo  differs  ftoxa  it 
as  a  scientific  conception,  although  elaborated  with  immensely  greater  predsion,  esooept 
that  caloric  is  the  matter  pf  heat,  while  phlogiston  is  the  matter  of  fire.  Both  phlogiston 
and  caloric  are  substances  which  have  no  existence  whatever  in  the  external  world ;  they 
have  both  been  convenient,  though  fictitious  representatives  of  natural  realities,  and  they 
have  both  been  eminently  useful  in  standing  for  certain  phenomena  in  their  several  days, 
but  the  lattjr  creation  of  the  materializing  tendency  of  imripe  science  is  not  a  whit  hatter 
in  essence  than  the  former." — Sib  David  Bbkwbteb. 

QincBTiONS. — ^Who  overthrew  the  phlogistic  theory?    By  what  experiments  was  its 

falsity  demonstrated? 
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experiments,  therefore^  proved  unmlfitakablj  that  the  calx,  or  red  roat  of 
mercozy,  was  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  mercury,  and  not  an  element^  as 
had  long  been  supposed ;  and  that  metallic  mercury  was  not  a  compound  of 
its  own  calx  and  the  positively  light  phlogiston,  but  the  real  element 

.Lavoisier  also  burned  phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  and  observed  that 
much  of  tho  gas  disappeared,  and  that  the  phosphorus  gained  in  weight ;  and 
that  the  increase  of  the  one  was  In  the  exact  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  the 
other.  Iron  wire,  also,  burned  in  oxygen,  gave  a  result  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  wire  employed,  plus  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  that  had  disappeared. 

Observing  also  that  the  results  of  combustion  in  atmospheric  air  were  the 
same  in  degree  as  those  in  pure  oxygen,  he  next  investigated  the  nature  of 
air,  and  found  that  it  consisted  in  part,  of  oxygen  which  supported  and  occa- 
sioned combustion,  and  of  another  gas  which  possessed  properties  entirely  op- 
posite, and  which  we  now  know  to  be  nitrogen. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier,  therefore,  demonstrated  that 
there  was  no  such  substance  as  phlogiston,  or  the  matter  of  fire ;  and  that 
when  a  body,  compound  or  elementary,  was  buruod,  it  did  not  give  off  imag- 
inary buoyant  phlogiston,  but  took  in  reaj  weighty  oxygen. 

Lavoisier  commenced  his  investigations  in  17 1 2,  and  fully  announced  them 
in  1784.  For  eleven  years  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  whole  scien- 
tific world,  with  but  a  single  supporter — Laplace,  the  jastronomer.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  the  new  doctrines  gained  ground,  and  before  the  close  of  the 
18th  century  were  generally  received.* 

From  this  point  discovery  rapidly  succeeded  discovery,  until  it  became  at 
hat  understood  that  oxygen  was  not  only  the  great  agent  in  combustion,  but 
that  the  respuration  of  all  animals,  the  processes  of  vegetation,  and  the  growth, 
sustenance,  and  decay  of  all  organic  beings  were  dependent  upon  it  as  a  con- 
stituent of  the  atmosphere.  The  true  idea  of  a  chemical  element  was  then 
first  arrived  at, — afi&nity  or  chemical  attraction  was  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent force,  and  the  nomenclature  of  chemistry  at  present  in  use  was  es- 
tablished. In  short,  the  whole  science  of  modem  chemistry  may  be  said  to 
date  its  origin  fix)m  the  epoch  of  the  labors  and  investigations  of  Lavoisier.f 


*  The  two  great  chemists  of  that  day  in  England,  Cavendish  and  Priestley,  never,  how- 
ever, abandoned  the  doctrines  of  phlogiston.  The  former,  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  new  theory  of  chemistry  had  won  the  day,  gave  np  the  science  in  disgust ;  the  latter, 
heeoming  involved  in  theological  difficalties,  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  after- 
ward died — maintaining  in  his  correspondence  to  the  last,  a  defence  of  his  favorite  theory. 

t  I4AVOISIKB. — ^No  attempt  to  sketch  the  history  of  chemistry  can  be  considered  com- 
plete  witboat  some  notice  of  tho  life  of  this  celebrated  man.  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
merchant  of  Paris,  and  was  bom  in  1743.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chem> 
istry,  as  it  was  then  understood,  was  made  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  at  the 
age  of  25,  and  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  national  powder  and  saltpeter  works  at  33.  His 
great  investigations  on  combustion,  the  composition  of  water,  atmospheric  air,  etc.,  were 
carried  on  during  the  years  1772-83,  during  which  period  he  filled  the  office  of  a  receiver, 
or  "  farmer-general'*  of  the  public  revenues.  In  1790  he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
famous  commission  which  originated  the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  now 
generally  recognized  as  the  true  standard  by  most  scientific  men.  His  labors  in  other  de- 
partmwts  of  science  were  also  numerous  and  important     In  the  common  ooorse  of 
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464.  CofflbuBtion,  in  the  strict  chemical  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  a  chemical  process  in  which  at  least  two  ele- 
ments enter  into  combination^  producing  heat  and  a  new 
compound. 

Combustion,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  the  rapid  chemical 
union  of  oxygeA  with  a  combustible  body,  attended  with 
an  evolution  of  light  and  heat. 

Every  species  of  oombustion  with  which  we  are  fomiUarly  acquainted  is 
simply  a  process  of  oxydation ;  but  oombustion  may  occur  without  the  pres- 
ence of  oxygen,  or  in  oxygen  without  the  sensible  evolution  of  either  heat  or 
light.  For  example,  when  antimony  in  powder  or  oopper  m  the  form  of  thin 
leaf  is  presented  to  chlorine,  a  combination  is  instantly  effected  between  these 
bodies — a  chloride  of  copper  or  antimony  being  produced,  with  an  evolution 
of  vivid  light  and  heat ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  decay  of  wood,  or  the  rust 
of  metals  in  air — changes  effected  by  union  of  these  substances  with  oxygen 
— are  true  examples  of  oombustion — ^heat  and  a  new  compound  being  pro- 
duced without  the  evolution  of  light 

465.  All  bodies  may,  with  reference  to  combustion,  be  arranged  under  one 
of  three  classes,  viz.,  supporters  of  combustion,  combustibles,  and  burnt  bodies. 

Supporters  of  Combustion  are  those  bodies  which,  like  oxjrgen, 
allow  other  substances  to  bum  in  them  freely,  but  which  can  not  themselves, 
in  ordinary  language,  be  set  on  fire.  It  is  usual  to  reckon  five  supporters 
of  combustion,  viz.,  oxygen,  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine  and  fluorine. 

Combustibles  are  bodies  which,  like  charcoal,  actually  bum  when 
sufficiently  heated  in  the  presence  of  a  fi'ee  supporter  of  combustion. 

Burnt  bodies  are  those  which  will  neither  bum  themselves  nor  sup- 
port the  combustion  of  others.  They  may  be  made  red  hot,  but  do  not  bum ; 
sand,  iron-rast,  and  earthy  bodies  are  examples  of  this  kind.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  compounds  that  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  produced 
by  combustion ;  or  in  other  words,  they  are  bodies  which  have  been  already 
bumed,  and  are  no  longer  fitted  to  undergo  this  change.    Chemists  further 


events,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  latter  years  of  his  life  iroald  hare  been 
passed  amid  the  admiration  and  reverence  which  naturally  wait  upon  the  originator  of  a 
new  system  of  acknowledged  truths.  Such,  however,  was  not  his  fate.  He  was  arrested 
during  the  "  reign  of  terror,"  and  thrown  into  prison,  on  the  wretched  charge  of  having, 
in  his  capacity  of  a  public  officer,  authorized  the  adulteration  of  the  tobacco  of  the  Re-  / 
public.  When  brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  he  asked  for  a  respite  of  a  I 
few  days,  in  order  to  complete  some  researches,  the  results  of  which,  he  said,  were  im- 
portant for  the  interests  of  humanity.  The  reply  of  the  judge  was,  that  the  Republic 
wanted  no  scientific  men,  and  forthwith  condemned  him  to  the  guillotine,  to  which  he 
was  draped  the  next  day,  May  8th,  1794,  in  tlie  62d  year  of  his  age. 

Questions. — Define  combustion.  Is  oxygen  necessary  for  combustion?  Into  what 
three  classes  may  all  bodies  be  divided  in  respect  to  combustion  ?  What  are  supporters 
of  combustion  ?    What  are  combustibles  ?    What  arc  burnt  bodies?      * 
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distingmsh  and  classify  burnt  bodies  under  the  names  of  acida^  alkalies^  oxyds^ 
salts,  etc.— MiLLBR. 

466.  Combustion  and  Explosion. — ^Explosion  in  most,  and 
peiiiaps  all  cases,  is  a  species  of  combustion,  differing  from  ordinary  combus- 
tion simply  in  the  rapidity  of  action ;  thus  in  combustion,  the  combustible 
and  the  supporter  of  combustion  are  brought  together  by  degrees,  as  in  tho 
fiame  of  a  candle ;  but  in  an  explosion  the  whole  action  occurs  at  once. 

46*7.  The  origin  of  the  heat  which  accompanies  combustion  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  Every  change  in  the  state  of  a  body  we  know 
is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  temperature ;  but  why  the  union  of  carbon 
with  oxygen  to  form  a  gas,  or  oxygen  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  vapor,  should 
produce  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  the  most  refractory  substances,  still  remaina 
miexplained. 

468.  In  all  ordinary  cases  of  combustion,  the  heat 
evolved  does  not  depend  upon  the  combustible,  but  upon 
the  amount  of  oxygen  that  enters  into  combination  ;  or 
in  other  words,  that  combustible  will  evolve  the  greatest 
quantity  of  heat  which  is  capable,  with  a  given  weight, 
of  combining  with  the  most  oxygen. 

For  example,  a  pound  of  hydrogen  in  biuning  consumes  or  unites  with  8 
pounds  of  oxygen ;  while  a  pound  of  carbon  unites  with  but  2  2-3  pounds 
of  oxygen.  A  given  weight  of  hydrogen  in  burning  will  produce,  therefore, 
three  times  as  much  heat  as  the  same  weight  of  carbon. 

469.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  a  combustible  body 
evolves  in  combining  with  oxygen,  is  the  same,  whether 
the  combustion  ^akes  place  slowly  or  quickly,  provided 
only  that  the  relative  quantities  of  the  combining  bodies 
are  the  same  in  both  instances. 

Thus,  as  much  heat  is  given  out  in  the  decay  (slow  combustion)  of  a  given 
quantity  of  wood  in  the  air,  as  in  its  quick  combustion  in  a  furnace ;  but  in 
the  former  case,  the  heat  is  much  less  intense,  and  often  becomes  insensible, 
because,  dufing  the  long  time  occupied  in  the  combination  with  oxygen,  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  carried  away  by  conductioiL 

The  temperature  required  to  induce  combustion,  or  the  combination  of  any 
Bubatance  with  oxygen,  is  different  not  only  for  different  substances,  but  even 
for  the  same  substance,  according  as  the  combustion  is  to  take  place  rapidly 
or  slowly.  Thus  phosphorus  combines  slowly  with  oxygen,  or  exhibits  slow 
combustion,  at  '7*7^  F.,  but  does  not  enter  into  rapid  combustion  till  raised  to 

QuEsnoKB.— What  is  the  difference  between  combustion  and  explosion?  What  is  the 
origin  of  the  heat  eyolved  in  combustion  ?  To  what  is  the  heat  erolyed  by  the  combus- 
tioQ  of  a  body  proportioned  ?  Illustrate  this  principle.  Is  the  quantity  of  heat  increased 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  combustion  ?  Blustrate  this.  Is  the  temperature  at  which  com< 
bastion  occurs  constant  for  the  same  substance  ?  What  are  examples  of  slow  combustloa? 

14 
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140®  P.  Tallow  thrown  upon  an  iron-plate  not  visibly  red-hot,  melts  and 
Fig.  160.  undergoes  oxydation,  diffusing  a  pale,  lambent  flame,  only  visible 
in  the  dark.  When  a  coil  of  thin  platinum  wire  is  first  heated 
to  redness,  and  suspended  in  a  glass  containing  a  few  drops  of 
ether  or  alcohol  (see  Fig.  160),  the  vapors  of  these  substances, 
mixed  with  air,  oxydate  upon  the  hot  metallic  sur^e,  and  sus- 
tain the  wire  at  a  red  heat,  so  long  as  the  supply  of  mixed  vajpor 
and  air  is  kept  up,  without  the  occurrence  of  combustion  with 
flame.  The  product  of  the  oxydation  thus  effected,  is  a  pungent, 
I  irritating  vapor,  which  affects  the  nose  and  eyes  unpleasantly. 
This  experiment  may  be  modified  by  suspending  a  coil  of  thin 
platinum  wire,  or  a  ball  of  spongy  platinum,  over  the  wick  of  Fig.  161. 
a  spirit-lamp,  supplied  with  alcoholic  ether,  (see  Fig.  161) ;  on 
ighting  the  lamp,  and  then  blowing  it  out  as  soon  as  the 
metal  appears  red-hot,  slow  combustion  of  the  spirit  vapor 
supplied  by  the  capillary  action  of  the  wick,  will  take  place, 
and  the  platinum  will  continue  to  glow  for  houra 

470.  In  combustioiij  no  loss  whatever  of 
ponderable  matter  occurs — ^nothing  is  annihil- 
ated ;  but  the  products  of  combustion,  when 
collected  and  weighed,  always  exceed  the  weight  of  the 
original  substance  burned,  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  during  combustion. 

The  most  simple  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  obtained  in  the  combustion  of 
those  bodies  which  afford  a  solid  residue.  Thus,  when  two  grains  of  phos- 
phorus are  burned  in  a  measured  volume  of  oxygen  gas,  they  are  found  con- 
verted, after  combustion,  mto  a  white  powder  (phosphoric  acid),  which  weighs 
4rJ-  grains,  or  the  phosphorus  acquires  2^  grains ;  at  the  same  time,  7^  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  disappear,  which  weigh  exactly  2^  grains. — Graham. 

471.  The  constituents  of  all  ordinary  combustible  substances — ^wood,  coal, 
oils,  fats,  eta — ^which  give  to  them  their  value  as  fuel,  are  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen. ^  These  substances  also  contain  some  oxygen ;  but  this  element  contrib- 
utes nothing  whatever  to  their  value  as  fuel,  and  the  larger  the  p^portion  of 
oxygen  in  a  combustible,  the  less  adapted  is  it  for  fuel 

472.  Products  of  Combustion.  — ^When  combustion  takes  place 
with  a  free  supply  of  air,  oxygen  unites  with  the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form 
carbonic  add,  and  with  the  hydrogen  to  form  vapor  of  water.  These  products 
being  volatile,  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  and  disappear,  forming  part  of  the  aerial 
column  that  ascends  from  a  burning  body. 

473.  The  activity  of  combustion  is  greatly  increased  by  mcreasing  the  num- 

Que8tionb.-~Ib  any  matter  lost  during  combustion  ?  How  may  this  be  illustrated  ? 
What  are  the  valuable  oonstitnents  of  ordinary  combustibles  f  What  influence  has  oxy- 
gen as  a  constitnent  of  fuel  ?  What  are  the  ordinary  products  of  combustion  ?  How  may 
the  activity  of  combustion  be  increased  f 
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ber  of  particles  of  oxygen  which  are  broiight  in  a  given  time  in  contact  with 
the  combustible,  and  by  carrying  away  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion, 
which  are  no  longer  capable  either  of  burning  or  supporting  combustion,  and 
which,  if  allowed  to  accumulate,  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  fresh  oxygen. 
Hence  the  benefit  of  blowing  a  fire,  or  forcing  a  stream  of  fresh  air  upon  it, 
from  a  beUows,  in  order  to  revive  it,  or  increase  its  intensity.  The  influence 
of  a  long  chimney,  in  produdng  a  powerful  heat  in  a  furnace  at  its  base,  by 
increasing  the  draft,  is  similar;  while  the  effects  of  diminishing  the  supply  of 
air,  by  closing  the  damper,  or  shutting  the  door  of  the  ash-pit,  is  seen  in  the 
diminished  temperature,  and  reduced  consumption  of  fuel  which  occurs  under 
such  circumstances. — ^Miller. 

4*74.  The  weight  of  the  air  required  for  the  combustion  of  fuel  &r  exceeds 
that  of  the  fuel  itself;  and  as  the  space  occupied  by  a  given  weight  of  air  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  fuel,  the  bulk  of  the  air  em- 
ployed to  effect  combustion  is  ynmense.  For  example,  it  requires  11*45 
pounds  of  air  to  consume  1  pound  of  pure  charcoal ;  and  as  1  pound  of 
air  occupies  about  13  cubic  feet  of  space,  the  pound  of  charcoal  will  require 
for  its  combustion  at  least  150  cubic  feet  of  air.  As  fuel  is  burned,  however, 
a  much  larger  quantity  is  employed ;  thus,  anthracite  coal  requires  theoreti- 
cally 136  cubic  feet  per  pound,  but  in  practice,  under  steam  boUers,  276  cubic 
feet  are  necessary. 

The  amount  of  heat  which  a  pound  of  pure  charcoal  is  capable  of  producing, 
through  its  union  with  oxygen  m  the  process  of  combustion,  is  sufficient  to 
conyert  13  pounds  of  water  at  60°  F.  mto  steam  at  212°  F.  The  ingenuity 
of  man  can  not  generate  from  the  combustion  of  a  pound  of  coal  a  greater 
amount  of  heat  than  this,  or  when  generated,  compel  it  to  evaporate  a  greater 
quantity  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  is  obtamed  from  fuel  in  practical  operations, 
&Ils  very  far  short  of  its  theoretical  value.  In  some  of  the  Cornish  steam- 
engines,  of  England,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  stated  that  the  ut- 
most theoretical  quantity  has  been  rendered  available ;  but  this  statement  la 
doubtful  Under  ordinary  steam-boilers  not  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
avMlable  heat  is  ever  utilized,  and  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  proportion  does 
not  probably  exceed  one  hal£ 

The  reason  of  this  loss  of  heat  in  practice,  is  due  mainly  to  two  causes,  viz., 
the  heated  air  escapes  up  the  chimney  before  it  has  surrendered  to  the  boiler 
or  heating  apparatus,  the  full  amount  of  heat  it  is  capable  of  relinquishing ; 
and,  secondly,  through  want  of  a  perfect  combustion,  the  foil  amount  of  heat 
is  not  evolved  from  the  friel  The  remedy  for  the  first  difficulty  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  improved  mechanical  arrangements  of  boiler  and  furnace ;  the 

QDZSTXoirB. — "Biow  ia  it  benefited  by  bloving  it  ?  Why  is  the  temperature  and  con- 
Bnmption  of  fuel  reduced  by  closing  the  draft?  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  air  re- 
qoixed  to  produce  combustion  f  How  much  air  is  absolutely  required  to  bum  a  pound  of 
charcoal  ?  How  much  heat  will  a  pound  of  charcoal  In  burning  evolve  f  Is  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  heat  from  fuel  ever  wholly  utilized  ?  Why  is  it  in  practice  that  we 
fail  to  utilize  the  full  amount  of  heat  derivable  from  fueL  ^ 
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remedy  for  the  second  pertains  to  chemistiy,  and  is  to  be  found  in  perfecting 
the  supply  of  air.  When  the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient,  carbonic  oxyd  be- 
comes in  great  part  the  resulting  product  of  combustion,  instead  of  carbonic 
acid;  but  for  the  formation  of  the  first-named  gas,  only  one  half  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  is  required  as  for  the  production  of  carbonic  acid,  so  that  coal  may 
be  dissipated  in  vapor,  and  may  be  apparently  wholly  consumed  by  one  half 
the  amoimt  of  air  that  is  usually  required  in  an  open  fire,  under  circumstances 
where  the  full  amount  of  heat  is  given  out  In  such  cases  a  pound  of  char- 
coal, instead  of  emitting  heat  enough  to  convert  13  lbs.  of  water  into  steam, 
will  only  give  out  one  fifth  of  the  heat,  and  will  therefore  convert  but  little 
more  than  2-^  lbs.  of  water  into  steam.*  That  so  great  an  amount  of  loss  as 
this  is  ever  practically  experienced,  is  not  probable ;  but  in  all  furnaces  of 
ordinaiy  construction,  the  waste  of  fiiel  from  this  source  is  very  great  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  carbonic  oxyd  is  a  colorless  gas,  and  as  the  operations  dtbe 
furnace  appear  to  go  on  uninterruptedly,  the  loss  of  heat  occasioned  in  this 
manner  is  very  apt  to  remain  unsuspected. 

By  admitting,  in  a  proper  manner,  an  adequate  supply  of  air,  all  the  car- 
bon in  burning  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  and  the  maximum  of  heat 
capable  of  being  evolved  from  the  combustion  is  generated. 

475.  light  of  Combustion. — The  light  emitted  by  bum- 
iDg  bodies  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  heat  evolved  in  the 
process  of  combustion.  All  solids  and  liquids  (as  melted 
metals),  when  elevated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature, 
(977°  F.),  become  luminous. 

The  color  of  the  light  emitted  from  an  ignited  substance,  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  elevated.  As  the  temperature 
rises,  the  colored  rays  appear  in  the  order  of  their  refrangibility ;  first  red, 
then  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet  are  emitted  in  succession. 
At  about  2100^  F.,  all  these  colors  are  produced,  and  from  their  admixture, 
white  light  results,  and  the  ignited  body  is  then  said  to  be  "  white-hot" 

In  all  luminous  flames,  the  light  is  emitted  from  solid 
particles  highly  ignited. 

A  flame  containing  no  such  particles  emits  but  a  feeble  light^  even  if  its 
temperature  is  the  highest  possible.  For  example,  the  flame  produced  by 
burning  a  mingled  jet  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  although  one  of  the  most  in- 


*  The  great  Ion  of  heat  inyolred  in  the  production  of  carbonic  oxyd,  is  dne  not  merely 
to  the  fact  that  carbonic  oxyd  requires  less  oxygen  for  its  formation  than  carbonic  acid, 
but  the  former  gas  occupies  twice  the  bulk  of  the  latter,  and,  consequently,  renders  latent 
a  greater  amount  of  heat 

Qttxstionb. — ^Under  what  circumstances  will  fuel  be  burned  to  the  best  advantsgef 
Upon  what  does  the  light  which  accompanies  combustion  depend  ?  What  rdationis  there 
between  the  light  of  an  ignited  substance  and  its  temn«rature  ?  What  is  flame  ?  Upon 
what  does  thelbininosity  of  flame  depend?    Illustrate  this. 
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tense  sources  of  heat  at  our  command,  is  so  little  luminous  as  to  be  barely 
Tisible  in  clear  day-light;  i^  however,  we  introduce  into  it  a  solid  body,  like 
lime,  the  light  becomes  so  augmented  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  support  it 
When  phosphorus  is  burned  in  oxygen,  the  light  is  most  dazzling,  but  when 
burned  in  chlorine,  it  is  extremely  feeble ;  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
these  two  cases  is,  that  in  the  firet  instance  the  product  of  combustion  is 
solid,  non-volatile  phosphoric  acid,  the  particles  of  which,  beoommg  highly 
heated  by  the  combustion,  are  highly  lummous ;  in  the  second  case,  the  pro- 
dact  of  combustion  is  a  gas,  and  the  heat  which  its  particles  acquire  in  com- 
bustion not  being  sufficient  to  render  them  luminous,  little  or  no  light  is 
evolved. 

476.  materials  for  Illamination.— The  materials  or- 
dinarily employed  for  eflfecting  artificial  illumination,  are 
solid  or  liquid  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen — coal, 
oils,  tallow,  etc. — ^which  are  generically  termed  hydrocar- 
bons. 

By  heat  we  decompose  them  into  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, and  in  this  state  only  are  they  available  for  purposes  of  illumination.  In 
ihe  combustion  of  these  two  elements  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  combines  with  both,  but  by  reason  of  a  superior  affinity,  it  unites  first 
with  the  hydrogen  to  form  vapor  of  water,  producing,  thereby,  a  most  intense 
heat,  but  an  almost  imperceptible  Ught.  The  hydrogen,  in  combining  with 
oxygen,  abandons  the  carbon,  which,  being  thus  set  free  in  the  form  of  min- 
ute solid  particles  in  the  midst  of  the  heated  space,  becomes  white-hot,  and 
imparts  luminosity  to  the  flame.  The  moment,  however,  the  incandescent, 
floating  carbon  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  flame,  it  finds  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
unites  with  it,  and  becomes  converted  into  invisible  gas— carbonic  acid — 
while  its  place  is  immediately  occupied  by  another  particle  of  solid  carbon. 

Between  the  flame  of  a  candle  and  the  flame  of  gas-light  there  is  no  dif- 
ference ;  in  the  case  of  the  candle,  however,  the  gas  is  generated  and  burned 
at  the  same  time  and  place — the  heat  that  produces  it  serving  also  to  inflame 
it  In  the  case  of  a  gas-light,  on  the  contrary,  the  inflammable  gas  is  dis- 
tilled by  heat  from  the  illuminating  substances  in  close  vessels  in  one  place, 
and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  be  burned  at  a  place  more  or  less  distant  where  the 
illumination  is  required. 

The  &uct  that  the  combustion  of  a  candle  generates  gas  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  produced  in  ordinary  gas  manjifacture,  may  be  demonstrated  by  intro- 
ducing one  end  of  a  small  tube  of  glass,  p,  Fig.  162,  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame  of  a  large  candle,  when  a  portion  of  the  inflammable  gas  existing  there 
may  be  drawn  off  and  ignited  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  tube. 

QuxBTiONS.— What  are  the  materials  ordinarily  used  for  artificial  inuminatioii  ?  What 
are  hydrocarbonB  ?  In  what  condition  only  are  they  available  for  illuminating  purposes? 
What  takes  place  during  their  combustion  f  What  difference  is  there  hetweeft  the  flame 
of  a  gas-burner  and  that  of  a  candle  7  How  may  the  production  of  inflammable  gas  In  a 
candle  be  demonstrated  ? 
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The  existence  of  solid  particles  in  every  Ulmninating 
flame  may  be  also  demonstrated  by  introdacing  a  cold 
body  into  the  flame,  which  so  interrupts  the  progress 
of  combustion  that  the  solid  particles  are  no  longer 
consumed,  but  are  deposited  as  soot  When  we  say 
a  lamp  smokes,  we  mean  that  the  carbon  contained 
in  the  flame  is  passing  off  in  an  unconsumed  state. 

4*7*7.  Combustion  of  a  Candle* — A  candle 
is  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  supplying  flame  with 
afl  much  melted  M  as  it  can  consume  without  smok- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  it  would  by  no  means 
be  an  impossibility  to  ignite  a  stick  of  wax  or  tallow 
by  itself;  it  would,  however,  be  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
inasmuch  as  the  material  would  melt  away  long  be- 
fore it  oould  inflame.  Supposing,  nevertheless,  it  could  be  ignited,  then  a 
larger  amount  of  combustible  would  be  on  flre  than  the  air  could  consume^ 
and  a  large,  thick,  smoky  flame  would  result.  By  the  use  of  a  wick,  this  dif- 
ficulty is  avoided. 

When  the  end  of  the  wick  which  protrudes  from  the  center  of  the  candle 
IS  ignited,  it  radiates  sufficient  heat  downward  to  melt  a  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial of  the  candle,  and  form  a  hollow  cup  filled  with  liquid  combustible 
around  the  wick-fibers.  The  spaces  between  the  fibers  of  the  wick,  acting 
like  a  series  of  small  tubes,  convey  the  fluid  &t  by  capillary  attraction  up  to 
the  flame,  where  it  is  decomposed  into  gaseous  compounds  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon. 

4*78.  Structure  of  Flame  . — ^The  flame  of  every  lamp  or  candle 
consists  of  three  distinct  portions,  or  rather,  cones  concentric  with  one  an* 
other.    The  innermost  cone,  a^  Fig.  163,  is  formed  entirely  of      • 
combustible  gases,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the  illu- 
minating material    This  is  at  a  temperature  below  redness, 
and  is  consequentiy  non-luminous.    Around  this  is  the  lumin- 
ous cone  (&),  the  flame  proper,  where  the  hydrogen  is  imiting 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  the  particles  of  carbon  not 
hamg  yet  done  so,  are  floating  about  in  an  incandescent  state 
and  radiating  light     Beyond  the  second  cone  is  another  film, 
or  casing  (c),  where  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  car- 
bon, and  in  a  properly  adjusted  flame  is  entirely  consumed. 
In  the  flame  of  a  gas-jet  the  same  parts-may  be  also  recognized. 
At  the  base  of  every  flame  a  pale  blue  line  of  light  may  be  ob- 
served; at  this  point,  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  the  air  is 
sufficient  to  completely  and  simultaneously  consume  both  the 
hydrogen  and  the  carbon  supplied  fi-om  the  interior  of  the  flame,  and  there 
being  no  solid  carbon  eliminated,  there  is  consequentiy  but  a  feeble  light 

QuxBTiovs. — ^How  may  the  presence  of  solid  particles  in  a  flame  be  demonstrated? 
When  we  say  a  lamp  smokes,  what  is  understood  ?  What  is  the  necessity  of  the  wick  io, 
a  candle  7    Describe  the  structure  of  the  flame  of  a  candle. 
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The  portion  of  wick  within  the  interior  of  a  candle  flame  is  charred  and 
blackened  by  the  heat,  but  not  consumed,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  burning 
envelop  which  surrounds  it  effectually  cuts  off  all  access  of  air,  and  thus 
prevents  combustion.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  interior  cone  of  com- 
bustible gases,  in  every  luminous  flame,  remains  unignited. 

The  tapering  and  ^nical  form  which  flames  assume,  is  due  to  the  ascendmg 
currents  of  rarefied  air  which  are  produced  in  the  atmosphere  by  the  heat 
attendant  on  the  combustion. 

4*1  Q.  That  the  combustion  of  a  candle  is  superficial,  and  that  the  flame  is  a 

film  of  white-hot  vapor,  inclosing  an  interior  portion  which  can  not  bum  for 

want  of  oxygen,  may  be  demonstrated  by  bringing  down  upon  the  flame  a 

piece  of  thin  glass,  so  as  to  make  a  transverse  section  of  the  flame ;  we  shall 

then  observe  a  ring  of  light  surrounding  the  dark  interior  part  of  the  flame. 

This  experiment  may  be  still  better  performed  by  means  of  a  piece  of  fine 

Fia.  164.        wire  gauze.    "When  this  is  brought  down  upon  the  flame 

of  a  large  and  steadily  burning  candle,  the  flame  will  be 

V ^  cut  off  where  it  touches  the  gauze,  and  the  exterior  lumin- 

Tous  circle  will  be  well  defined.  (See  Fig.  164.) 
That  no  combustion  can  go  on  in  the  center  of  flame, 
may  be  shown  in  various  ways ;  as  for  example,  if  we  ig- 
nite a  small  quantity  of  strong  akx>hol  in  a  saucer,  and 
place  a  rod  of  white  wood  across  it  for  a  few  seconds  (see 
Kg.  165),  it  wfll  be  found  on  removmg  the  stick,  that  it  is  -piQ,  165. 
burned  or  blackened  at  only  two  points,  viz.,  where  the 
flame  was  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  same  thing  may 
also  be  shown  by  holding  a  match  stick  for  a  few  seconds 
across  the  middle  of  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  with  a  large 
wick.  If  a  fragment  of  phosphorus  be  placed  in  a  small 
circular  spoon,  ignited,  and  then  introduced  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  flame,  it  will  be  extinguished,  but  will  be  re- 
kindled the  moment  that  the  spoon  is  withdrawn  from  the  flame. 

480.  In  order  that  a  flame  should  exist,  a  very  high  temperature  is  es- 
sential This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  flames  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  the  hydrocarbons ;  and  if  in  any  manner  the  temperature  of  a 
flame  is  reduced  beyond  a  certain  limit,  it  is  immediately  extinguished. 
Thus,  if  a  stout  copper  wire  be  introduced  into  a  flame,  it  will  be  observed 
that  a  dark  space  is  produced  around  it ;  a  second  wire  cools  the  flame  still 
further ;  and  a  small  flame  may  be  completely  extmguished  by  the  cooling 
effect  produced  by  bringing  down  a  coil  of  wire  upon  it  If  a  fine  wire-gauze 
be  brought  over  a  flame,  the  inflammable  gases  will  be  so  fiir  cooled  by  pass- 
ing through  its  meshes  (their  heat  being  conducted  off),  that  they  no  longer 
continue  in  a  state  of  inflammation.    (See  Fig.  164.)    If  the  meshes  are  very 

QuESTioiTS. — Why  is  not  the  wick  of  a  candle  consumed  f  Why  are  flames  tapering 
and  conical f  What  experiments  prove  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  superficial?  What 
fhat  no  combustion  goes  on  in  the  interior  of  the  flame  ?  What  is  essential  to  the  ezist- 
eaee  of  flame?    lUnstrate  this  ?    Why  can  not  a  flame  pass  through  a  wira-gaoce  t 
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fine,  the  conducting  power  of  the  metal  is  sufficient  to 
cool  the  flame  below  the  point  of  ignition,  even  though  the 
wire  itself  may  be  red-hot  The  inflammable  vapor  which 
passes  through  the  gauze  may,  however,  again  be  kindled 
by  the  direct  application  of  flame. 

These  experiments  are  well  illustrated  with  a  jet  of 
gas  issuing  under  low  pressure.    If  the  gauze  be  held  over 
the  jet  before  it  is  lighted,  and  a  flame        Fio.  16T. 
applied  *above,  it  will  take  fire  there,  but  the  flame  wiQ 
not  pass  through  to  the  gas  below.    (See  Fig.  167.)    If 
we  place  a  piece  of  camphor  on  the  center  of  the  wire- 
gauze,  and  apply  a  flame  below,  the  cam- 
phor will  melt  and  pass  through  the  meshes, 
but  will  bum  only  on  the  imder  side.    (See 
Fig.  168.) 

481.  Safety-Lamp. -7-  These  .facts,  discovered 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  were  beautifully  applied  by  him 
the  construction  of  the  "Safety-Lamp,"  which  allows  the 
miner  to  work  in  safety  in  an  atmosphere  pervaded  with  an 
explosive  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  (fire-damp, 
see  §  452).  It  consists  merely  of  a  common  oil-lamp,  the 
flame  of  which  is  completely  inclosed  within  a  cylinder  of  wire- 
gauze.  (See  Fig.  169.)  This  completely  arrests  the  passage 
of  the  flame;  so  that,  although  the  lamp  be  introduced  into  an 
explosive  mixture,  the  flame  will  not  pass  through  the  gauze 
to  ignite  it 

482.  Requisites  for  tlie  Frodnction  of  Arti- 
ficial Li  gilt. — The  essential  requisites  for  the 
successful  production  of  artificial  light  by  the 
combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons,  are,  1st.  That 
there  should  be  a  free  supply  of  air  ;  and,  2d. 
That  the  products  of  combustion  should  be  freely  con- 
ducted off. 

These  two  &cts  may  be  illustrated  by  placing  a  glass  cylinder  over  a  lighted 
candle,  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  off  its  connection  .with  air  from  heknp;  the 
flame,  in  this  case,  will  be  extinguished  for  want  of  a  free  supply  of  air.  If 
the  cylinder  be  now  dosed  attheiopj  but  held  over  the  candle  in  such  a  way 
that  the  air  can  gain  admittance  from  below,  the  flame  will  also  be  extin- 
guished, since  the  burnt  gases,  the  products  of  combustion,  are  unable  to 
escape,  and  by  their  accumulation,  prevent  combustion.    If  the  cylinder  be 


QuESTiONB.— To  what  inrention  has  this  principle  been  applied  f  DeBcribe  the  safety- 
lamp.  What  are  the  essential  requisites  for  the  prodaction  of  artificial  light  ?  How  may 
these  be  iUostrated? 
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placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  can  g£un  ftee  Fia.  ItO. 

admittance  below,  and  escape  freely  at  the  top, 
bearing  with  it  the  products  of  combustion  (see 
Kg.  170),  the  candle  will  not  only  continue  to 
bum  uninterruptedly,  but  its  combustion  will  be 
more  perfect,  than  when  it  is  allowed  to  bum 
openly  in  the  air.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
ascent  of  the  air,  heated  by  the  combustion, 
creates  a  rapid  current  of  fresh  air  from  below  up 
through  the  cylinder — ^thus  supplying  more  oxy- 
gen within  a  given  time  and  space,  which  occa- 
sions more  perfect  combustion,  and  a  stronger 
illuminating  flame.  Hence  the  benefit  of  sur* 
rounding  a  lamp-flame  with  a  glass  chimney,  open  at  the  bottom  and  top. 

If  too  much  air  be  supplied  to  a  flame,  the  inflammable  gases  bum  with  a 
blue  and  feeble  light,  an  effect  which  may  be  seen  by  blowing  upon  a  com- 
mon gas-flame,  or  by  watching  the  exposed  gas-lights  of  shops  upon  a  windy 
night.  In  these  cases,  the  gas  becomes  immediately  mixed  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air,  which  bums  up  the  solid  particles  of  carbon  before  they  are  suf- 
ficiently heated  to  afibrd  light 

The  necessity  of  air  for  the  support  of  flame,  is  also  strikingly  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  light  a  lamp  or  candle  with  a  match,  so  long  as 
the  sulphur  on  the  end  of  it  is  burning  fi*eely ;  since  the  sulphurous  vapor 
abstracts  the  oxygen  fix)m  the  air  around  the  wick,  in  order  to  form  sulphur- 
ous add. 

483.  Argand  Lamps.  — In  an  ordmary 
lamp  or  candle-flame,  the  combustion  goes  on  only 
at  those  points  where  the  air  has  free  access,  viss., 
upon  the  outside  of  the  flame,  as  is  mdicated  by 
the  existence  of  a  dark  central  portion.  I^  how- 
ever, air  be  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the 
flame,  combustion  is  efflecled  both  at  the  center 
and  at  the  circumference,  and  the  light  is  increased. 
This  arrangement  is  practically  carried  out  in 
those  lamps  which  are  fitted  with  hollow  or  cir- 
cular wicks,  and  which  are  known  as  "  Argand" 
lamps,  fix)m  their  inventor.  In  these,  a  current  of 
air  rushes  up,  through  the  hollow  wick,  mto  the 
center  of  the  flame,  as  shown  by  the  central  ar- 
rows, Fig.  171,  causing  it  to  bum  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  ring.  The  combustion  is  also  made  more 
powerful,  by  surrounding  the  flame  with  a  glass 
chimney,   which  is  usually  made  conical,   or  is 


Fig.  171. 


QuEsnoKB.— What  is  the  effect  of  admitting  too  much  air  to  a  flame  ?  '  What  ia  an 
Argand  lamp  ?    Describe  its  constraction  ? 
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Fig..  172. 


caoaed  to  contract  at  a  certain  height  above  the  bnmer,  so  afi  to  form  a 
shoulder,  A  B,  in  order  to  deflect  the  ascending  oater  current  of  air,  and 
throw  it  in  upon  the  flame  at  an  angle.  In  this  way  the  temperature  of  the 
separated  carbon  particles  of  the  flame  is  enormously  increased,  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  light  is  produced,  from  a  given  amount  of  flieL 

The  effect  of  the  draft  through  the  interior  of  the  wick,  on 
the  combustion  of  the  inflammable  gases,  may  be  readily 
made  apparent  by  closing,  with  a  piece  of  paper,  the  openings 
in  the  base  of  the  lamp,  through  which  the  air  gains  admis- 
sion. The  flame  will  immediately  become  impaired  in  bril- 
liancy, burning  with  a  red  lights  and  the  evolution  of  much 
smoke. 

In  an  Argand  lamp  we  are  able  to  bum  the  poorer  and 
cheaper  oils  (those  which  contain  an  excess  of  carbon)  with- 
out the  production  of  smoke ;  inasmuch  as  the  greater  supply 
of  air  effects  the  entire  combustion  of  p^.  ^^q 

carbon;  whereas,  in  an  ordinary  lamp, 
by  reason  of  the  limited  supply  of  air, 
we  can  use  only  the  best*  oils,  or  those  ..       ^ .  - 

which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  hy-  ||      ^(p1 

drogen.  Fig.  1*72  exhibits  the  external 
construction  of  an  Argand  burner,  ifnd  the  direction  of 
the  currents  of  air. 

Pio.  174.     484.  Berzelius  Spirit-Lamp. — ^The 
^    so-called  "Berzelius    Spirit-Lamp"  (see  Fig. 

173),  employed  in  chemical  laboratories  for  .^^H 
obtaining  a  degree  of  heat  greater  than  that^^g 
afforded  by  an  ordinary  spirit-lamp,  is  simply! 
an  Argand  lamp,  fitted  to  bum  alcohol,  and| 
supplied  with  a  metallic  chimney,  in  place  of" 
one  of  glasa  The  standard  to  which  it  is  attached  is  provided 
with  several  rings  of  various  sizes,  for  sustaining  cracibles,  por- 
celain dishes,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  heated. 

485.  The  Blow-Pipe. — ^The  principles  upon  which  the 
blow-pipe  operates  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  involved  in 
the  constraction  of  the  Argand  lamp :  a  jet  of  air  or  oxygen  is 
thrown  into  the  interior  of  a  flamo,  by  which  the  rapidity  of  com- 
bustion is  increased,  and  the  heat  of  the  flame  powerfully  augmented. 
The  mouth  blow-pipe  consists  essentially  of  a  bent  tube,  gener- 
ally of  brass,  terminating  in  a  fine  uniform  jet  (See  Fig.  174).  It 
is  usually  also  constracted  with  a  chamber,  or  enlargement  of  the 
tube,  near  its  small  extremity,  wliich  serves  to  collect  the  moisture 
which  condenses  from  the  breath.    When  the  jet  of  the  blow-pipe 

QuxsTiONS. ^What  is  the  effect  of  closing  the  inner  draft  of  this  lamp  f    How  Is  an  Ar. 

gand  lamp  enabled  to  bum  cheap  oil  ?  What  is  a  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  ?  What  is  the 
theory  of  the  blow-pipe  ?    What  is  the  construction  of  a  blow-pipe  1 
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18  inserted  into  the  flame  of  a  candle,  Fia.  1*76. 

and  a  current  of  air  forced  from  it, 

the  flame  loses  its  luminosity,  and  is 

projected  laterally  in  the  form  of  a 

beautiful,  pointed  cone,  in  which  two 

parts  are  distinctly  discernible,  viz.,  a 

small,  blue  interior  cone,  a  &,  and  a 

laiger  exterior  cone  of  a  yellowish 

appearance,  c.    The  different  parts  of 

this  flame  possess  very  different  properties. 

The  blue  cone  is  formed  by  the  admixture  of  air  with  the  combustible 
gases  rising  from  the  wick ;  in  this  part  of  the  flame  the  combustion  is  com- 
plete, and  the  heat  greatest  In  front  of  the  blue  cone  is  the  luminous  por- 
tion, consisting  of  unbumt  combustible  gases  at  a  high  temperature,  which 
of  course  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen.  If  a  fragment 
of  some  metallic  oxyd,  such  as  oxyd  of  copper,  be  introduced  into  this  part 
of  the  flame,  the  oxyd  wiU  be  deprived  of  its  oxygen,  in  consequence  of 
the  superior  affinity  of  the  hot  gases  for  this  element,  and  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state :  hence  this  portion  of  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe 
is  termed  the  "  reducing  flcrnie.^^  At  the  apex,  or  extreme  point  of  the  outer 
flame,  these  effects  are  reversed.  Here  atmospheric  oxygen  at  a  high  tem- 
perature exists,  and  its  tendency  is  to  unite  with  any  substance  with  which 
it  may  be  brought  in  contact.  Hence  if  a  fragment  of  metal,  such  as  lead, 
tin,  copper,  etc,  be  placed  at  this  point,  it  will  quickly  become  covered  with 
oxyd  J  and  this  spot  is,  therefore,  called  the  "  oxydizing  flam^*  of  the  blow- 
pipe. 

The  opposite  actions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  blow-pipe  flame  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon  a  piece  of  flint-glass, 
which  contains  oxyd  of  lead,  imited  with  silica.  In  the  reducmg  flame  the 
silicate  of  lead  is  partially  decomposed,  and  the  glass  at  this  point  becomes 
black  and  opaque  from  the  reduction  of  the  oxyd  of  lead  to  the  metallic 
state ;  but  by  placing  the  blackened  part  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  oxydizing 
flame,  oxygen  is  again  absorbed  by  the  metal,  and  the  transparency  of  the 
glass  is  restored. — MnjiER. 


Fig.  116. 


So  also  if  we  hold  a  brightly  pol- 
ished cent  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp  (see  Fig.  116)  the  parts  exposed 
to  the  exterior  of  the  flame  will  be- 
come covered  with  an  iridescent 
coating  of  oxyd,  while  those  over  the 
center  of  the  flame  remain  bright. 
By  moving  the  coin,  after  it  has  be- 
come thoroughly  heated,  to  and  fro 
over  the  flame,  a  very  beautiful  play 


QuBSTioivB. — ^What  is  the  constitutioii  of  the  blow-pipe  flame  ?    What  is  the  reducing 
and  what  the  oxydizing  flame  f    How  may  their  two  actions  be  illatstrated  ? 
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of  colors  win  be  obseired,  the  metal  being  alternately  converted  into  ozyd, 
and  the  oxyd  into  metal 

486.  Carbon,  during  the  act  of  combustion,  as  in  an  ordinary  flame,  assumes 
two  consecutive  phases,  viz.,  while  it  is  evolving  heat  and  light  it  is  a  solid, 
but  immediately  after  it  becomes  a  gas.  It  is  this  property  which  renders 
carbon,  of  all  combustible  bodies,  the  moat  suitable  for  heating  and  illuminat- 
ing purposes — questions  of  cost  and  convenience  bemg  set  aside.  Phosphorus 
bums  m  the  air  with  a  more  brilliant  li^t  than  carbon — ^yet  this  substance 
could  not  be  used  as  an  agent  for  producing  light  and  heat,  since  the  solid 
products  of  its  combustion  remain  solid,  and  being  deposited  on  contiguous 
objects,  soon  smother  the  combustible  beneath  its  own  ashes.  Zinc,  when 
highly  heated,  bums  in  the  air  with  a  brilliant  flame,  but  the  products  of  its 
combustion — ^white  oxyd  of  zinc — ^fijl  about  the  illuminating  center  in  a  min- 
iature shower.  The  ordinary  product  of  the  combustion  of  carbon,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  gas,  carbonic  acid,  which  in  virtue  of  its  gaseous  qualities  es- 
capes into  the  atmosphere,  and  combustive  action  remains  unimpeded.  Had, 
however,  the  results  of  its  combustion  been  a  permanent  solid,  "  the  world 
would  have  been  buried  beneath  a  covering  of  ashes."* 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE     METALLIC     ELEMENTS. 

487.  History. — Of  the  whole  number  of  elementary 
substances  included  in  the  class  of  metals,  fully  one  half 
are  so  rare,  that  they  are  known  only  to  the  chemist  and 
the  mineralogist ;  of  the  remainder,  some  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen only  admit  of  any  extensive  practical  applications. 
But  eight  metals  were  supposed  to  be  known  to  the  an- 
cients.   

*  There  can  tscarcely  be  conceived  a  more  beantifal  balance  of  powers  designed  for  the 
accomplishment  of  a  specific  end,  than  this  fixation  of  carbon  in  a  pure  state,  and  the 
volatility  of  its  oxygen  compounds ;  yet  so  familiar  has  the  result  become  to  ns — so  un- 
noticed by  its  very  perfection — that  au  effort  of  chemical  reasoning  is  required  to  enable 
us  to  appreciate  it  The  enormous  quantity  of  ponderable,  yet  invisible  carbon  removed 
in  the  draught  of  our  larger  fireplaces  is,  on  its  first  announcement  startling;  yet  nothing 
admits  of  more  satisfactory  proof.  Through  an  average  sized  iron  blast  furnace  there 
rushes  hourly  no  less  a  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  than  six  tons,  carrying  off  fifty-dx 
hundredths,  or  more  than  half  a  ton  of  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid. — ^Fakabat. 

QuBBTiONs.— What  two  phases  does  carbon  assume  in  combustion  f  Why  is  it  the  most 
•oitable  of  all  bodies  for  combustion  ?  Why  could  we  not  use  phosphorus  as  an  illuminat- 
ing agent  ?    What  is  said  of  the  relative  abundance  of  the  metals? 
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488.  Properties . — ^The  metals,  as  a  class,  are  characterized  by  a  pe- 
culiar luster,  termed  metallic ;  a  property-  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree  by 
burnished  steel,  and  the  reflecting  surfaces  of  mercury  in  glass  mirrors.  They 
are  also  possessed  of  a  high  degree  of  opacity,  and  are  good  conductors  of  heat 
and  electricity. 

Density . — ^In  density  the  metaJs  diflfer  greatly ;  potassium  and  sodium 
being  lighter  than  TTater,  while  gold  and  platinum  are  the  most  dense  of  all 
Bubetanoes,  bemg  respectiyely  nineteen  and  twenty-two  times  heavier  than 
an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

Hardness • — ^Titanium  and  manganese  are  the  hardest  of  the  metals, 
being  harder  than  steel ;  lead  may  be  scratched  by  the  finger-nail ;  potassium 
and  sodium  are  as  soft  as  wax ;  whUe  mercury,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is 
a  liquid. 

Malleability  and  Dactili  t  y . — ^The  most  malleable  ofthe  metals 
are  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  cadmium,  platinum,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  nickel,  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  fix)zen  mercury — ^in  the  order  given.  These  may  all  be 
hammered  out  into  plates,  or  even  into  thin  leaves. 

The  same  metals  are  likewise  ductile,  or  may  be  drawn  intowu^  although 
the  ductility  of  different  metals  is  not  always  proportional  to  their  malleability. 
The  most  ductile  ofthe  metals  are  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  ux>n. 

In  the  manu&cture  of  gold-thread,  by  recently  improved  processes,  gold  in 
combination  with  Eolver  is  drawn  into  wure,  by  forcing  it  through  smooth 
conical  holes  perforated  in  rubies — so  fine,  that  a  single  ounce  is  made  to 
stretch  over  a  length  of  sixty  miles. 

Tenacity . — ^The  tenacity  of  the  metals,  or  the  power  which  they  pos- 
sess of  iltestmg  tenfflon  without  breaking,  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the 
weight  required  to  break  wires  of  them  having  the  same  diameter.  Iron 
appears  to  possess  this  property  in  the  greatest,  and  lead  in  the  least  degree. 
A  wire  of  iron  '7-lOOths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  will  sustain  a  weight  of  444 
lbs. ;  a  wire  of  copper  of  the  same  diameter,  300  lbs. ;  of  gold,  13*7 ;  of 
lead,  24. 

The  tenacity  of  metals,  however,  varies  greatly  in  the  same  metal,  with  its 
parity  and  the  method  by  which  it  has  been  wrought  Recent  exx)eriments, 
made  under  the  direction  ofthe  U.  S.  War  Department,  have  shown  that  the 
cohesive  strength  of  iron  is  greatly  increased  by  fusing  it  a  number  of  times 
iq>  to  a  certain  point — its  capacity  to  resist  transverse  strains  being  increased 
thereby  sixty  per  cent,  lie  tenacity  of  iron  is  closely  dependent  on  its 
density.  Thus  cast-iron,  having  a  density  of  6*900  has  a  tenacity  five  times 
leas  than  iron  of  a  density  of  7*400.     Iron  castings  of  the  greatest  weight, 


QuxsTiOKB. ^What  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  metals  ?    What  is  said  of  their 

density?  Of  their  hardness  f  What  metals  are  the  most  malleahle  ?  What  most  duc- 
tile? What  are  illnstrations  of  the  ductility  of  the  metals?  Hoir  is  the  tenacity  of  a 
metsl  determined  ?  What  metals  possess  this  property  in  the  greatest  and  least  d^ree  ? 
How  may  tiie  ooheslye  strength  of  iron  he  increased?  What  connection  is  there  between 
the  tenacity  of  iron  and  its  density  ? 
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according  to  their  size,  are  by  &r  the  strongest,  and  weighing  them  is  a  ready 
means  of  judging  comparatively  of  their  strength. 

A  corrugated  sheet  of  metal,  or  one  that  is  doubled  into  ridges  and  folds, 
will  resist  a  iar  greater  crushing  force  than  a  fiat  surface.  In  the  case  of  cop- 
per, the  ratio  of  strength  has  been  proved  to  be  as  great  as  1  to  9. 

Fusibility . — All  the  metals  admit  of  beuig  fused  by  the  application 
of  heat,  but  the  temperatures  at  which  they  liquefy  are  very  various.  Mer- 
cury, for  example,  remains  fluid  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  —39°  R,  while 
platinum,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  several  others,  require  the  nitense  heat  of 
the  voltaic  battery  or  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  to  effect  their  fusion. 

Welding  .—-Some  metals  acquire  a  pasty  or  adhesive  state  before  under- 
going complete  fusion,  in  which,  if  two  clean  sur&ces  be  presented  to  each 
other,  and  strong  pressure  or  hammering  be  employed,  they  unite  or  weld 
together,  so  as  to  form  one  continuous  mass.  The  metals  which  possess  this 
property  are  iron,  platinum,  palladium,  and  the  metals  of  the  alkalies. 

Volatility . — At  higher  temperatures  than  is  required  for  their  fuaion, 
all  the  metals  are  probably  volatila  Seven  of  the  metals  are  so  volatile  as 
to  admit  of  distillation  firom  the  compounds  which  contain  them.  They  are 
mercury,  arsenic,  tellurium,  cadmium,  zinc,  potassium,  and  sodium.* 

489.  Alloys . — Combinations  of  the  metals  with  metals  are  termed  Al- 
loys, many  of  which  are  most  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  as  brass,  bronze, 
bell-metal,  tjrpe-metal,  German  silver,  etc 

490.  Amalgam . — When  the  metals  combine  with  mercury,  the  result- 
ing product  is  called  an  amaZgam. 

It  is  sometimes  questioned  whether  allo3rs  are  true  chemical  compounds ; 
but  the  general'  opinion  at  the  present  time  is,  that  they  are  mixturS  of  defi- 
nite compounds,  with  an  excess  of  one  or  other  metal.  The  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  view  is,  that  some  definite  compounds  of  the  metals  occur  natu« 
rally ;  and  when  an  alloy  is  formed,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  is 
either  above  or  below  that  of  the  mean  of  the  metals  employed ;  the  fusing  point, 
also,  of  an  alloy  is  generally  much  lower  than  the  mean  of  the  metals  which 
compose  it.  This  is  strikingly  sliown  in  an  alloy  called  the  "  fusible  metal," 
which  is  composed  of  8  parts  of  bismuth,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of  tin,  and  melts 
at  203°  F. — a  temperature  more  than  200°  below  tiie  melting  point  of  tin, 
the  most  fusible  of  its  constituents,  and  400°  below  that  of  lead.  Its  low  fu- 
sibility may  be  illustrated  by  melting  a  quantity  of  it  in  a  paper  crucible. 


*  Beams  of  wood  saspended  over  copper  smelting  furnaces  have  been  observed  to  bo 
pervaded  throughout  their  entire  structure  with  minute  beads  of  metallic  copper — ^the 
copper  having  been  raised  in  vapor,  and  so  deposited  within  the  fibers  of  the  wood.  Gold 
.  may  be  seen  to  undergo  volatilization  in  the  focus  of  an  intensely  powerful  burning-glass  > 
and  fine  wires  of  the  most  refractory  metals  may  be  dispersed  in  vapor  by  transmitting  a 
powerful  electric  discharge  through  them. — ^Millkb. 

QuESTiosrs.— What  effect  has  corrugation  on  the  strength  of  a  metal  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  fusibility  of  the  metals  ?  What  is  welding  ?  What  metals  can  be  welded  ?  What  is 
said  of  the  volatility  of  the  metals  ?    What  arc  alloys  ?    What  are  amalgams  ? 
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491.  All  the  metals  have  the  property  of  assaming  the  crystalline  form 
bnt  it  is  not  always  easy  to  place  them  under  circumstances  fovorable  to  their 
doing  so.  Some  of  them  occur  in  nature,  in  a  crystallized  state,  particularly 
gold,  slyer,  copper,  bismuth,  and  platinum. 

492.  All  the  metals  are  capable  of  uniting  with  oxygen,  but  they  differ 
greatly  in  their  affinities  for  this  element  The  greater  number  combine  with 
it  at  sdl  temperatures,  and  are  reduced  (deozydized)  with  difficulty.  Others 
on  the  contrary,  like  gold  and  platinum,  can  not  be  made  to  combine  with 
oxygen  directly ;  and  their  oxyds  are  decomposed  at  a  slight^ncrease  of 
temperature. 

The  metallic  oxyds  differ  greatly  in  their  properties.  Some  of  them  pos- 
sess basic  characters  more  or  less  marked ;  others  will  not  combine  with  either 
adds  or  alkalies ;  while  a  third  class  have  distinctly  acid  properties.  The 
strong  bases  are  all  protoxyds,  containing  single  equivalents  of  metal  and 
oxygen ;  the  peroxyds  are  generally  neutral,  while  the  metallic  acids  contain 
the  largest  quantities  of  oxygen. 

493.  Classification  of  the  Metals.— The  metals  maybe 
arranged  in  four  classes,  viz. :  1.  The  metals  of  the  alka- 
lies ;  2.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  ;  3.  The  metals 
of  the  earths  ;  4.  The  heavy  metals,  or  metals  proper. 

The  latter  class  may  be  again  subdivided,  according  to  the  affinity  of  the 
metals  contained  in  it  for  oxygen,  into  two  groups — ^the  noble  and  the  com- 
mon metals.  The  former  resist  the  action  of  oxygen,  like  gold,  silver,  etc.  j 
while  the  latter,,  like  iron,  lead,  copper,  etc.,  imite  with  it  readily. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE  METALS  OF  THE  ALKALIES. 

The  metals  which  by  oxydation  produce  alkalies  are 
Potassium,  Sodium,  Lithium,  and  a  hypothetical  sub- 
stance, Ammonium,  the  radical  of  Ammonia. 

SECTION    I. 

POTASSIUM. 

Hquivdlent,  39*2.     Symbol,  K  (Kalium).    Specific  gravity,  0'865. 
494.  History. — Potassium  was  discovered  by  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Davy  in  1807,  who  obtained  it  by  decomposing 

QvESTiONB.— Do  all  tho  metals  crystallize  ?  Wliat  is  said  of  the  affinities  of  the  metals 
for  oxygen  ?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  metallic  oxyds  ?  Hoir  may  the  metals 
be  classified  ?  What  are  the  noble  metals?  When  and  by  whom  was  potassiam  discov- 
ered? 
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hydrate  of  potash  (KO,  HO)  by  the  action  of  a  powerful 
galvanic  battery. 

The  discoveiy  of  potassium  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  chemistiy. 
The  alkalies  and  the  alkaline  earths  had  long  been  suspected  to  be  compound 
bodies^  but  up  to  this  period  they  had  resisted  all  attempts  to  decompose 
them.  When  once,  however,  potassium  had  been  separated  firom  its  com- 
pounds, and  potash  had  been  proved  to  be  an  oxyd  of  this  metal,  the  de- 
composition of  the  other  alkalies  and  earths,  and  the  discovery,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, of  ^dium,  bariimi,  strontium,  and  calcium,  followed  as  a  necessary 
consequence. 

495.  Distribution  • — Potassium  is  widely  diffused  in  nature,  but  al- 
ways in  combination  with  other  bodies.  Many  of  the  minerals  which  com- 
pose the  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  feldspar,  mica,  etc.,  contain  potash  united 
with  silica — silicate  of  potash.  As  these  rocks  crumble  down  into  soils, 
potash  assumes  a  soluble  form,  and  is  gradually  taken  up  by  plants,  and  ac- 
cumulated in  their  structure.  When  plants  are  burned,  the  potash  thus  ab- 
sorbed constitutes  a  part  of  their  ashes,  and  from  these  nearly  aU  our  supplies 
of  this  substance  are  derived.  Potassium  also  exists  in  sea- water,  as  chloride 
of  potassium. 

496.  Preparation. — ^The  original  method  of  preparing  potassium 
through  the  agency  of  the  galvanic  battery  is  troublesome  and  expensive, 
and  a  new  method  has  been  devised,  which  consists  essentially  in  subjecting 
a  mixture  of  finely  pulverized  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash  in  an  iron 
retort  to  an  intense  heat;  decomposition  of  the  alkali  ensues,  and  the  potas- 
sium distils  over  in  metallic  globules  which  are  collected  in  a  vessel  of 
naptha. 

49T.  Properties . — ^When  a  globule  of  potassium  is  freshly  cut  open, 
it  appears  as  a  brilliant,  silver-white  metal;  but  the  exposed  surface  in- 
stantly tarnishes  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  in  a  few  minutes  becomes  cov- 
ered with  a  white  coating  of  oxyd  (potash).  At  common  temperatures  it  is 
soft,  and  may  be  molded  like  wax ;  at  32°  F.  it  is  brittle  and  crystalline.  Its 
attraction  for  oxygen  is  so  great,  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  in  a  pure  state 
in  exhausted  and  sealed  glass  tubes,  or  under  the  surface  of  some  liquid, 
like  naptha,  which  contains  no  oxygen.  At  high  temperatures  it  will  re- 
move oxygen  from  almost  all  bodies  which  contain  this  element^  with  which 
it  is  brought  in  contact.  The  powerful  attraction  of  potassium  for  oxygen 
may  be  illustrated  by  throwing  a  small  piece  of  the  metal  upon  the  surface 
of  water,  in  which  case  a  part  of  the  water  is  immediately  decomposed — ^ita 
oxygen  combining  with  the  potassium  to  form  potash,  whilst  the  liberated 
hydrogen,  taking  fire  from  the  heat  evolved,  burns  in  connection  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  volatilized  metal,  with  a  beautiful  rose-red  flame  (see  Fig.  177); 

QxTBSTioKS. — ^What  consequences  followed  the  discovery  of  potassiam  ?  What  is  said 
of  its  distribution  ?  From  whence  are  the  chief  supplies  of  potassium  and  its  compounds 
obtained  ?  How  is  potassium  practically  obtained  ?  What  are  its  properties  i  What  is 
■aid  of  its  attraction  for  oxygen  ?    How  may  this  be  illustrated  ? 
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the  potassium  at  the  same  time  fusing,  assumes  the  ^^  ^^ij^ 

spheroidal  state  (§  154),  and  moves  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  with  great  rapidity,  finally  disappearing  with 
an  explosive  burst  of  steam,  as  the  globule  of  melted . 
potash,  which  is  formed  by  oxydation,  becomes  suffi- 
ciently cool  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water.  If  this 
experiment,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  chemistry,  be  made  on  a 
vessel  of  water  reddened  with  a  vegetable  color,  the  alkali  produced  changes 
this  color  to  blue  or  green. 

498.  Compounds  of  Potassium. 

Protoxyd  of  Potassium,  Potash,  or  Potassa,  KO.— 
The  only  known  method  of  obtaining  this  ozyd  free  from  water,  is  by  ex- 
posing potassium  to  dry  air,  when  it  oxydates  to  a  fine  white  powder.  If 
once  united  with  water,  no  degrecf  of  heat  is  sufficient  to  expel  the  water. 

The  potash  of  commerce  and  of  the  laboratory  is  always  a  hydrate  (KO,  HO). 
It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  potash  in  ten  or  twelve  times  its 
weight  of  water,  in  a  dean  iron  vessel,  and  adding  to  the  boiling  solution  a 
quantity  of  good  quick-lime  equal  in  weight  to  half  the  carbonate  of  potash 
used.  The  lime  should  be  previously  slacked,  made  into  a  cream  with  water, 
and  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  kept  at  the 
boiling  point  The  lime  abstracts  the  carbonic  add  from  the  potash,  and 
forms  carbonate  of  lime ;  which,  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated,  leaving  hy- 
drate of  potash  in  solution.  The  clear  solution,  if  properly  prepared,  will  not 
effervesce  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  thus  showing  that  all  the  car- 
bonic acid  has  been  transferred  from  the  potash  to  the  lime.  The  dear  liquor, 
which  is  known  as  solution  of  caustic  potash,  when  drawn  off  by  a  syphon  from 
the  precipitate,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  a  grayish-white  solid,  with 
a  crystalline  fracture — ^the  crude  potash  of  commerce.  This,  melted  and  cast 
into  sticks,  constitutes  the  caustic  or  fused  potassa  of  the  shops  {lapis  infer' 
nalis),  and  is  used  in  this  state  by  the  surgeons  as  a  cautery. 

499.  Properties  i — Hydrate  of  potash,  after  fUsion,  is  a  hard,  grayish- 
white  substance ;  very  deliquescent,  and  dissolving  freely  in  water  and  alco- 
hol Both  in  the  sohd  state  and  in  solution,  it  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  add 
from  the  air,  and  must  therefore  be  preserved  in  closely-stopped  bottles. 

Hydrate  of  potash  possesses  in  solution,  the  properties  termed  alkaline,  in 
the  very  highest  degree.  It  neutralizes  the  most  powerful  acids ;  restores  the 
blue  color  to  reddened  litmus,  changes  the  blue  infiision  of  cabbage  into  green, 
bat  in  a  short  time  entirely  destroys  these  colors.  It  has  a  peculiar  odor, 
an  acrid  and  disgusting  taste,  characteristic  of  the  alkalies,  and  quickly  de- 
stroys both  animal  and  vegetable  matters ;  for  this  reason,  its  solution  can 
not  be  filtered,  except  through  poxmded  glass  or  sand,  and  is  always  best  clar- 
ified by  allowing  the  impurities  to  subside,  and  then  decanting  off  the  clear 

QunnoirB.— Hoir  may  potash  free  from  water  be  obtained  ?  What  is  the  composition 
of  commercial  potash?  How  is  it  prepared?  What  is  caustic  potassa?  What  are  its 
properties? 
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• 


liquor.  Hydrate  of  potash,  when  handled,  hnparts  to  the  fingers  a  peculiar, 
soapy  feel,  which  is  occasioned  by  a  gradual  solution  of  the  skin  (cuticle). 

The  affinities  of  potassa  when  heated  are  so  powerful  that  but  few  sub- 
stances are  capable  of  resisting  its  action ;  those  which  contain  silica  are  decom- 
posed by  it,  and  even  platinum  itself  is  oxydized  by  it  With  the  fats  and 
fixed  oils  it  forms  soaps,  which  are  true  salts,  composed  of  a  &tty  acid  and  the 
alkaUne  basa  Its  applications  also  in  chemistry  and  in  the  arts  are  almost 
innumerable. 

500.  Potassa  Is  the  strongest  base  known  in  chemistry ;  consequently,  it 
may  be  used  to  effect  the  decompoation  of  almost  every  salt.  This  may  bo 
illustrated  by  adding  a  solution  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  either  the  sulphates 
of  iron  (green  vitriol)  or  copper  (blue  vitriol),  in  water ;  the  potash  immedi- 
ately unites  with  the  acid,  and  the  insoluble  metallic  oxyd  is  precipitated 

Potash  is  a  fatal  corrosive  poison. 

601.  Carbonate  of  Potash,  KO,COs.— PearZasA.  — This 
important  salt  is  obtained  almost  exclusively  from  the 
ashes  of  land  plants  ;  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  on  the 
contrary,  contain  soda,  and  but  comparatively  little  potash. 

In  countries  where  wood  is  most  abundant,  as  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Eussia,  etc.,  it  is  burned  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  its  ashes. 
These  are  collected,  placed  in  large  tubs  (leach  tubs),  and  treated  with  water  j 
the  water  soaking  through  the  ashes,  dissolves  out  the  potash  salts,  together 
with  various  other  soluble  mineral  substances,  and  is  converted  into  ley ;  this 
when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  an  impure  carbonate  of  potash,  which  is 
sold  in  commerce  in  immense  quantities,  under  the  names  of  pot  and  pearl- 


The  weight  of  ashes  fiimished  by  different  plants  varies  in  different  species 
and  soils.  Herbaceous  plants  yield  more  than  woody  ones;  and  the  leaves, 
bark,  and  young  shoots  are  the  parts  which  ftimish  the  greatest  quantity  of 
alkalL  Potash  does  not  exist  in  plants  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  but  is  accu- 
mulated in  their  substance  in  combination  with  certain  organic  acids.  Thus, 
potash  in  the  vine  is  combined  with  tartaric  acid,  and  in  the  sorrel  with  ox- 
alic acid.  When  plants  are  burned,  these  acids  are  destroyed,  and  the  potash, 
uniting  with  carbonic  acid  formed  durmg  the  combustion,  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  carbonate. 

Carbonate  of  potash  has  strong  alkaline  properties,  and  dissolves  in  about 
twice  its  weight  of  water. 

602.  Bi-Carbonate  of  Potash^  KG,  20  0$  is  a  compound  con- 
taining double  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  that  ordinary  potash  does ;  it  is 

QuBBTiONS.— What  gives  to  potash  its  peculiar  feeling?  What  is  said  of  its  affinities 
and  uses?  What  of  its  hasic  properties?  From  what  source  is  carbonate  of  potash  ob- 
tained ?  What  is  the  process  of  preparing  it  ?  Under  what  name  does  it  occur  in  com- 
merce ?  What  is  said  of  the  amount  of  ash  yielded  by  plants  ?  In  what  state  does  potash 
exist  in  plants  ?    What  is  bi-carbonate  of  potash  ? 
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very  generally  known  nnder  the  name  of  "saleratus,"  but  this  term  is  often 
applied  to  designate  any  purified  carbonate  of  potaslu 

503.  Nitrate  of  Potash,  KO,  5  O5.  —  ^oi^pefer,  ^tfer.— This  salt 
oocors  somewhat  abundantly  as  a  natural  product  The  chief  sources  of  its 
supply  are  certain  districts  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  found  disseminated 
through*  the  soil,  or  as  an  efflorescence  upon  the  surfiice.  It  is  obtained  in  a 
separate  state  by  treating  the  earth  with  water,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
crystallize.  It  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organic 
matters  containing  nitrogen  in  soils  containing  potash  and  lima 

In  Europe  saltpeter  is  formed  artificially  by  mixing  animal  refuse  of  all 
kinds  with  old  mortar,  wood-ashes,  etc.,  in  heaps,  exposed  to  the  air,  but 
sheltered  from  the  rain.  These  heaps  are  watered  from  time  to  time  with 
putrid  urine,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  years  the  mixture  is  washed, 
and  the  salt  ciystallized  out  A  cubic  foot  of  refuse  may  in  this  way  be 
made  to  yield  as  much  as  20  ounces  of  niter. 

The  earth  on  the  floor  of  many  cayems,  as  the  Mammoth  Gave  of  Kentucky, 
often  becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  lime,  which,  when  leached 
with  wood  ashes^  or  treated  with  potash,  is  decomposed,  and  yields  nitrate  of 
potash.  In  this  way  saltpeter  was  manu&ctured  for  the  Government  during 
the  wardri8I2. 

604.  Properties . — Saltpeter  crystallizes  in  long,  six-sided  prisms,  and 
is  freely  soluble  in  water ;  its  solubility  increasing  in  a  remarkable  manner 
with  the  temperature  of  the  water;  thus^  100  parts  of  water  at  32°  F.  dissolve 
■7  parts;  at  66^  F,,  29  parts;  and  at  2I2<'  F.,  400  parts.  The  taste  of  salt- 
peter is  cooling  and  saline ;  it  is  an  antiseptic,*  and  is  used  in  brine  for  pre- 
serving the  natural  color  of  salted  meats. 

Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  oxygen  which  saltpeter  contains,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  parts  with  it,  it  is  extensively  used  as  an  oxydizing 
agent  When  thrown  upon  burning  coals  it  deflagrates  brilliantly.  If  paper 
be  dipped  in  a  solution  of  niter,  and  dried,  it  forms  what  is  well  known  as 
^ tauchrpaper"  which,  when  once  kindled,  steadily  smoulders  away  till  con- 
sumed, and  is  hence  largely  employed  in  firing  trains  of  powder,  fireworks^ 
eta 

The  occurrence  of  fearfiil  explosions,  when  warehouses  containing  saltpeter 
in  large  quantities  have  been  consumed  by  fire,  has  occasioneif  much  specu- 
lation as  to  whether  ignited  saltpeter  will,  under  any  cuxsumstances,  explode. 
The  facts  in  regard  to  this  subject  are  as  follows ; — saltpeter,  when  burned  by 
itself  will  not  explode ;  but  the  oxygen,  which  is  liberated  during  its  ignition, 
hj  mingling  with  the  carbonaceous  gases  evolved  during  the  combustion, 
at  the  same  time,  of  other  substances,  may  produce  explosive  compounds. 

*  The  name  antiseptio  is  given  to  those  substances  which  resist  and  retard  the  decom> 
position  of  organic  sabstances,  such  as  saline  bodies,  acids,  etc 

QuxsnoNS. — ^What  is  saleratus?  From  whence  is  saltpeter  mainly  obtained?  What 
is  Bopposed  to  be  its  origin  ?  How  may  saltpeter  be  formed  artificially  ?  What  are  the 
properties  of  saltpeter  ?    What  is  "  touch-paper  7*^    Will  saltpeter  explode  f 
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605.  Gunpowder  * — ^The  principal  use  of  saltpeter  is  fi>r  the  maan&c- 
ture  of  ganpowder,  which  consists  of  a  mechanical  mixture  of  niter,  sulphur, 
and  charcoal,  in  proportions  which  very  nearly  correspond  to  1  equivalent  of 
niter,  3  of  carbon,  and  I  of  sulphur;  thus: — 

InlOOpavtB. 

Niter,       1  eq.  101  74-8 

Sulphur,    1  eq.    16  13*3 

Charcoal,  3  eq.  JL8  11-9 

136  100-0 

The  great  ezplosiye  power  of  gunpowder  is  due  to  the  sudden  conver^on 
of  the  solid  grains  into  gases  (principally  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid) ;  these, 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air,  would  occupy  a  space  equal  to  about 
300  times  the  bulk  of  the  powder  \ised ;  but  from  the  intense  heat  developed 
at  the  moment  of  the  explosion,  the  expansion  amounts  to  at  least  1,500 
times  the  volume  of  the  powder.* 

606.  Manufacture  of  Ounpowderi  —  In  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  the  three  materials,  in  the  state  of  the  greatest  purity,  are  first 
pulverized  separately,  and  then  mixed  in  the  proper  proportions.  They  are 
then  slightly  moistened,  and  further  ground  and  blended  together,  in  charges 
of  42  Iba  each,  by  means  of  large  cyhnders  or  wheels  of  iron,  weighing  sev- 
eral tons  each,  which  roll  round  over  the  powder  in  a  large  wooden  tub.  The 
mixture  is  then  spread  in  layers  of  about  an  inch  in  thickness,  between  cop- 
per plates,  and  subjected  to  an  immense  hydraulic  pressure.  A  thm,  hard 
cake  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  broken  into  small  fragments,  or  grofnutaiedi  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  toothed,  brass  rollers^  of  different  successive 
guages.  The  grains  are  next  sorted  by  means  of  sieves  of  different  sizes; 
after  which  they  are  thoroughly  dried  by  steam-heat,  and  finally  polished  and 
glazed  by  rotating  them  in  wooden  revolving  cylinders,  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  "black  lead." 

The  object  of  granulating  the  powder  is  to  fiivor  the  rapidity  of  the  ex- 
plosion, by  leaving  interstices  through  which  the  flame  is  euabled  to  pene- 
trate, and  kindle  every  grain  at  the  same  moment.  Powder,  in  the  form  of 
fine  dust,  bums  rapidly,  but  does  not  explode.  The  firing  of  g^unpowder  is 
not  absolutely  instantaneous,  inasmuch  as  gun-cotton  and  fulminating  mer- 
cury explode  ftauch  more  rapidly — ^which  &cts  prove  duration  in  the  explodon 

*  The  expansive  force  of  gnnpoirder  depends  almost  entirely  npon  the  circaxnstancea 
under  which  it  is  fired.  Count  Rumford  showed,  during  the  last  century,  that  if  powder 
he  placed  in  a  closed  cavity,  and  the  cavity  be  two  thirds  filled,  the  force  will  exceed 
150,000  lbs.  npon  the  square  inch ;  and  he  ^timated  that  if  the  cavity  were  entirely  fiUed, 
and  restrained  to  its  original  dimensions,  the  force  would  rise  to  750,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  Becent  experiments,  by  Mr.  Treadwell  of  Boston,  also  tend  to  confirm  these  con- 
clusions. On  the  other  hand,  if  powder  be  fired  in  constantly-maintained  vacuum,  it 
would  not  rend  walls  made  of  cartridge-paper,  if  a  single  end  were  left  oi>en  to  its  escape. 

QusBTiOKS.— What  is  gunpowder  ?  To  what  Is  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder  due? 
How  does  its  force  vary?  How  is  gunpowder  manufactured  ?  Why  is  powder  made  in 
grains  ?    Is  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  instantaneous  ? 
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of  powder.*  Substances  which  explode  more  rapidly  tlian  gunpowder  are 
not  adapted  for  the  movement  of  projectiles,  inasmuch  as  sufficient  time  is  not 
given  to  allow  the  charge  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  expansive  force 
of  the  gases  generated;  their  action,  therefore,  is  not  to  project  the  ball,  but 
to  burst  the  gun. 

The  goodness  of  gunpowder  may  be  tested  by  placing  two  small  heaps  upon 
dean  writing-paper,  three  or  four  inches  asunder,  and  firing  one  of  them  with 
a  red-hot  wire ;  if  the  flame  ascends  quickly,  with  a  good  report,  leaving  the 
paper  free  from  white  specks,  and  not  burnt  into  holes ;  and  if  no  sparks  fly 
off  to  ignite  the  contiguous  heap,  the  powder  is  very  good ;  but  if  these  tests 
fail,  the  ingredients  are  badly  mixed  or  impure.  ' 

SECTION    II. 

BODIUM. 

EquivaierU,  23.    Symbol^  Na  (Natrium).    Specific  gravify,  O'STZ. 

507.  History  and  Distribntion.— This  metal  was  first 
obtained  by  Davy,  immediately  after  the  discovery  of 
potassium,  by  the  voltaic  decomposition  of  soda.  It  is 
now  prepared  very  cheaply  from  the  carbonate  of  soda,  by 
a  process  analagous  to  that  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
potassium. 

Sodium,  in  combination,  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
though  it  is  not  so  widely  diffused  as  potassium.  Its  great  storehouse  is 
oommon  salt,  from  which  substance  most  of  the  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained. 
"As  potassium  is  in  some  degree  characteristic  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  so 

*  While  the  logical  solution  of  tMs  question  adds  but  little  to  our  knowledge,  ire  are 
able  to  infer,  from  certain  experimental  results,  the  course  of  action  which  accompanies 
or  catues  the  amazingly  rapid  explosion  of  a  quantity  of  powder  confined  in  a  close  cayity. 
"Thus,  when  the  fire  reaches  the  charge  from  the  touch-hole,  the  nearest  grains  become 
kindled,  the  hot  fluid  erolved  is  thrown  further  into  the  charge,  and  the  burning  succeeds 
■ceoessiTely  until  the  pressure  becomes  so  great  as  to  condense  the  air  contained  between 
the  grains  sufficiently  to  produce  the  heat  required  for  firing  these  grains,  which  are 
then  consumed  more  or  less  rapidly  as  they  are  fine  or  coarse.  We  have  then,  first, 
the  baming,  in  succession,  of  a  small  part  of  the  charge  ;  then  the  immensely  rapid, 
though  not  instantaneous,  kindling  of  every  grain  composing  it ;  and  then  the  consump- 
tion of  these  grains,  which  is  not  accomplished  without  time.  It  is  a  task  for  the  concep- 
tion to  grasp  these  events,  following  one  another  in  distinct  succession ;  each  having  its 
beginning,  middle,  and  end,  and  all  being  compressed  in  a  period  not  exceeding  1 -200th 
of  a  second.  When  we  have  mastered  the  imagination  of  these  we  may  go  further,  and 
combine  with  them  the  connected  and  contemporaneous  action  of  the  ball,  which  passes 
from  rest  to  motion,  and  through  every  gradation  of  velocity  up  to  1,600  feet  per  second, 
wad  leaves  the  gun  as  our  historical  p^od  of  l-200th  of  a  second  expires." — ^Tekadwell. 

QcEsnoKS. — ^Why  are  compounds  more  explosive  than  gunpowder  not  adapted  for 
moving  projectiles  ?  How  is  the  goodness  of  powder  tested  ?  What  is  said  of  sodium  ? 
What  of  its  occurrence  in  nature? 
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sodium  is  the  alkaline  metal  of  the  animal  kingdom,  its  salts  being  found  in 
all  animal  fluids." 

608.  Properties . — Sodium  is  a  white  metal,  haying  the  aspect  of 
silver.  It  resembles  potassium  in  its  properties,  but  does  not  oxydate  so 
readily  as  potassium,  and  when  thrown  upon  water,  does  not  inflame,  xmless 
the  water  has  been  previously  heated.  Sodium  and  all  its  salts,  when  ignited, 
conmiunicate  to  flame  a  rich  yellow  color;  this  reaction  may  be  illustrated 
by  holding  a  piece  of  soda-glass,  or  any  mineral  containing  soda^  in  the  flamo 
of  a  blow-pipe. 

609.  The  compounds  of  sodium  have  mainly  the  same  oamposition  and 
properties  as  those  of  potassium. 

610.  Caustic  Soda,  or  the  Hydrate  of  Soda^  NaO,  HO,  is  prepared 
by  decomposing  carbonate  of  soda  with  quick-lime,  in  the  same  manner  as 
has  been  already  described  for  caustic  potash.  Its  properties  and  appearance 
are  also  exactly  similar  to  those  of  caustic  potash. 

611.  Chloride  of  Sodium,  NaCL—Cbrnmon  iSSsJ^.— This  important 
and  weU-known  compound  is  formed  when  sodium  is  burned  in  chlorine  gas, 
and  also  when  soda  or  its  carbonate  is  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  union  of  these  two  elements  is  attended  with  a  most  remarkable  con- 
densation of  volume.  Thus  24  parts  by  measure  of  common  salt  oontidns  no 
less  than  2  5 '8  parts  by  measure  of  so^um  (more  than  its  own  bulk),  and  na 
less  than  30  parts  by  measure  of  liquid  chlorine ;  or  in  other  words,  56-8 
parts  by  bulk  are  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  force  of  chemical  affinity 
into  24.  "  No  known  mechanical  force,"  says  Faraday,  "  could  have  accom- 
plished this  result  ;*  and  it  is  also  strange  that  such  an  amount  of  condensa- 
tion— of  squeezing  together  of  atoms — should  be  co-existent  with  such  perfect 
transparency,  for  common  salt  is  even  more  transparent  than  glass,  allowing 
a  certain  kind  of  radiant  matter  to  pass  which  stands  on  the  confines  of  light 
and  heat"     (§  206.) 

512.  Common  salt  is  found  pure  or  native  in  the  eartii  in  rock-masses 
(rock-salt),  in  various  countries,  and  is  regularly  mined  or  quarried.  The 
celebrated  mine  near  Cracow,  in  Poland,  is  located  in  a  bed  of  rock-salt 
which  is  estimated  to  be  600  miles  in  length,  20  broad,  and  not  less  than 
1200  feet  thick. 

Salt  also  exists  in  solution  in  all  sea-water,  in  a  proportion  of  about  2'T  jwr 
cent.,  which  amounts  to  nearly  4  oz.  per  gallon,  or  to  a  bushel  in  firom  300 
to  350  gallons.  Salt  manufactured  from  sea-water  by  solar  evaporation,  is 
termed  "bay,"  or  "solar  salt."  The  evaporation  is  not  carried  to  dryness^ 
but  when  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  deposited  in  crystals^ 

*  The  Btadent,  in  this  connection,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  physicifita  are  not 
yet  fiUIy  agreed  as  to  whether  a  liquid  is  capable  of  any  reduction  of  volume  by  any  ap- 
plication of  mecbanical  pressure. 

Questions.— What  are  its  properties?  What  is  caustic  soda?  What  is  common  salt? 
How  may  it  be  formed  artificially  ?  What  singular  circumstance  attends  the  onion  of  its 
elements?  What  is  rock  salt?  What  proportion  of  salt  exists  in  sea-water?  How  ia 
salt  manufactured  from  this  source  ? 


I 
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Fig.  178. 


the  mother-liquor  la  drawn  off.  This,  which  from  its  bitter  taste  is  tech- 
nicallj  termed  the  "  bittern,"  retains  most  of  the  other  salts  contained  in 
sea-water,  i.  e.,  the  compounds  of  magnesia,  hme,  bromine,  etc. 

Salt  is  also  manu&ctured  in  large  quantities,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  by  evaporating  the  water  of  saline  springs.  From  this  source  6,000,000 
bushels  were  manufactured  in  the  State  of  New  York  (principally  in  Onon- 
daga County)  and  3,500,000  bushels  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  during  the  year 
1856.  The  water  of  the  Onondaga  salt-springs  contain  about  one  s«7entli  part 
of  dry  salt  The  estimated  amount  of  salt  manu^ctured  from  all  sources  in  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1856,  was  upward  of  twelve  millions  of  bushels. 

The  appearance  of  salt  varies,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  evaporation 
is  conducted.  When  boiled  down  rapidly,  it  forms  the  fine-grained  salt  used 
upon  our  tables ;  if  evaporated  more  slowly,  the  hard,  crystallized  salt,  pre- 
ferred for  the  packing  offish  and  meats,  is  obtained. 

Common  salt  crystallizes  in  cubes,  which  are  anhjrdrous,  but  crackle  or  de- 
crepitate, when  heated,  fix)m  the  water  mechanically  confined  between  their 
plates.  If  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of  salt  takes  place  slowly,  the 
cubical  crystals  are  large ;  but  if  it  be  rapid,  they  are  small,  and  curiously- 
arranged  in  what  is  called  a  "  hopper-shaped"  form.  Thus,  let  us  suppose  a 
small  cubical  crystal  has  formed  on  the  surfece  of  the  solution.  lYom  its 
greater  density,  the  crystal  has  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the 
liquid,  but  capillary  attraction  keeps 
it  upon  the  surface.  (See  Fig.  178.) 
New  crystals  soon  form,  which  are 
joined  to  the  first  at  the  four  upper 
edges,  and  constitute  a  frame  above 
the  first  little  cube.  (See  Fig.  1Y9.) 
As  the  whole  descends  into  the  fluid, 
new  crystals  are  grouped  around  the 
first  frame,  constituting  a  second. 
(Fig.  180.)  Another  set,  added  in 
the  same  way,  gives  the  appearance 
shown  in  Fig.  181.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  successive  arrange- 
ment is,  that  the  crystals  are  group- 
ed into  hollow,  four-sided  pyramids, 
the  walls  of  which  have  the  appear- 
ance of  steps,  because  the  rows  of 
small  cubic  crystals  retreat  from  each 
other.    (See  Fig.  182.) 

Common  salt  is  equally  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water ;  100  parts  of  water 
dissolve  37  parts  of  it;  so  that  a  saturated  solution,  or  the  strongest  possible 

QusBnoKs. — From  what  sources  is  salt  principallj  manufactured  in  the  United  States? 
What  oceasionB  the  variations  in  the  appearance  of  salt  ?  What  is  said  of  the  crystalliz- 
ttion  of  salt  ?    What  of  its  solubility  ? 
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brine,  contains  37  per  cent  It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  food  of  both 
man  and  p-nimala^  who  languish  if  it  be  supplied  in  insufl&cient  quantities.* 

513.  Sulphate  of  Soda,  NaO,S08  + 1  OHO.— This  compound 
is  popularly  known  as  "  Glauber  salts,"  from  its  discoverer,  Glauber.  It  has  a 
saline,  bitter  .taste,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  medicine  as  a  purgative.  It  ia 
found  naturally  as  a  mineral,  and  occurs  also  in  sea- water,  and  iu  many  min- 
eral springs ;  it  is  generally  prepared,  however,  by  decomposing  common  salt 
with  fulphliric  acid,  as  in  the  process  for  preparing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Glauber  salts  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  being  more  readily  soluble 
in  water  at  90°  F.  than  in  water  at  a  higher,  or  at  a  boiling  temperature.  It 
crystallizes  readily  from  a  saturated  solution  in  long  four-sided  prisms,  which 
contain  more  than  half  their  weight  of  water ;  exposed  to  £ur,  this  water  gra- 
dually evaporates,  and  the  crystals  crumble  to  a  fine  powder— eflaoresoe.  A 
very  interesting  experiment  may  be  performed  by  closing  hermetically  a  fiask 
containing  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  this  salt;  in  this  condition,  the  so- 
lution may  be  kept  for  months  without  crystallizing,  but  the  moment  air  ia 
admitted,  the  whole  becomes  a  semi-solid  mass  of  crystals. 

514.  Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,COs+10HO.  — /Sb2-/Sbc&z, 
Sodor-Ash. — The  preparation  of  this  salt  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  chemical  manufacture  ; 
immense  quantities  of  it  being  consumed  in  the  produc- 
tion of  glass,  in  the  fabrication  of  soap,  in  the  operations 
of  bleaching,  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  salts  of  soda. 

The  material  from  which  carbonate  of  soda  is  now  manufactured,  is  com- 
mon salt,  and  the  details  of  the  process  are  essentially  as  follows :  a  charge 
of  600  lbs.  of  salt  is  placed  upon  the  hearth  of  a  well-heated  reverberatory 
furnace,!  and  an  equal  weight  of  strong  sulphuric  add  is  poured  upon  it 


*  "  Salt,"  says  Mungo  Park,  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  luxuries  in  Central  Africa 
and  the  continued  use  of  yegetable  food  creates  so  painful  a  longing  for  it,  tiiat  no  vords 
can  describe  the  sensation.**  From  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  known  that  without 
salt  man  would  miserably  perish,  and  among  horrible  punishments,  entailing  certain 
death,  that  of  feeding  culprits  on  saltless  food  is  said  to  have  prevailed  in  barbarous 
times.  The  ei^lanation  of  this  is,  that  the  blood  contains  a  very  large  percentage  of 
common  salt ;  and  as  this  is  partly  discharged  every  day  through  the  skin  and  kidneys, 
the  necessity  of  continued  supplies  of  it  to  the  healthy  body  becomes  apparent  The  bile 
also  contains  soda  as  a  special  and  indispensable  constituent,  and  so  do  all  the  cartilages 
of  the  body.  Stint  the  supply  of  salt,  therefore,  and  neither  will  the  bile  be  able  properly , 
to  assist  the  digestion,  or  the  cartilages  to  promptly  repair  their  waste. — JoasBOJx.  I 

t  A  reverberatory  furnace  (Fig.  183),  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  soda-ash,  | 
the  puddling  and  refining  of  iron,  and  in  the  smelting  of  metals,  is  a  furnace  so  arranged 
that  the  heating  is  effected,  not  by  the  fuel  itself,  but  by  the  flame  passing  from  the  fire- 
place, /,  under  the  influence  of  a  powerful  draft,  over  a  bridge  into  a  chamber,  where  the 

Qttebtioks. — ^What  of  its  necessity  to  man  and  animals?  What  are  Glauber  salts f 
What  is  said  of  £hem?  What  of  their  solubility  ?  What  of  their  crystallization  f  What 
is  soda-ash  ?  What  is  said  of  carbonate  of  soda  ?  From  what  is  it  manufactored  f  De> 
scribo  the  process.    What  is  a  reverberatory  furnace  ? 
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tfarong^  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the  furnace.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  disen- 
gaged, which  is  usually  allowed  to  escape  up  the  chimney  (§  360^  and  the 
salt  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda.  This  operation  is  completed  in  about 
four  hours,  and  requires  much  care  and  skill. 

The  sulphate  thus  formed  is  next  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  chalk  or  limestone  (carbonate  of  hme),  and  half  as  much  fine 
coal.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  to  fusion,  with  constant  stirring,  about  200 
lbs.  being  operated  on  at  once.  By  this  treatment  double  decomposition  is 
effected,  the  sulphate  of  soda  being  converted  into  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
the  carbonate  of  lime  into  sulphuret  of  cakuum.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is 
treated  with  water,  the  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  out,  and  the  solution 
sobsequently  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  product  constitutes  the  sodarssh 
or  British  alkali  of  commerce  (anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda),  and  when  of 
good  quality  oontains  from  4^  to  52  per  cent  of  pure  soda.* 


Fio.  183. 


material*  to  be  acted  upon  is  placed.  The  roof  of  this  chamber 
being  concave,  reverberates  or  throws  back  the  flame  striking 
qpon  it  to  the  floor  beneath— hence  the  name,  reverberatorj  fur- 
Tiacfv  Tin?  cliuinb^T  b&o  au  opeain^  up<)a  the  side,  A,  for  ttie  in- 
triHluctioD  of  mAtcrialA,  and  aiioi  Ltf  opertLng  at  the  end  most  dis- 
tabt  fn^iu  ihH  UttL  Tlib  cLlmiicy  iialAo  provided  with  a  damp«r% 
Df  hj  which  lliu  driLn  la  rL'i^uJiLU'i]. 

•  Tlio  diicflvery  aciil  iLj>pncntloii  of  this  method  was  one  of 
tbose  gTea.t  evcTibe  In  tliQ  luettory  cf  ciirilixation  which  created  or' 
r^irolutioQiiod  wlKTJe  Uriuicfiiuf?  uf  iiiddtttiial  art,  and  by  cheapen- 
ing the  production  of 
great  classes  of  art- 
icles of  convenience 
and  necessity,  ma- 
terially improved  the 
condition  of  the  hu- 
man race.  The  pro- 
cess in  question  was 
devised  by  Leblanc, 
a  French  chemist,  to- 
ward the  dose  of  the 
last  century.  It  re- 
mained for  a  long 
time  mmotieed,  and  it  was  not  untal  1820  Uiat  any  successfhl  trial  was  made  with  it  in 
Rngland.  Previous  to  this,  all  the  soda  of  commerce  was  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  sea- 
weeds, which  w^re  sold  in  the  market  under  the  names  of  Spanish  barilla  and  kelp;  the 
f(»rmer  being  produced  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  latter  diiefly  on  the 
coast  ot  Scotland.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  the  weight  of  these  substances,  however,  was 
an  alkali.  The  barilla  contained  about  1 8  per  cent ,  and  was  sold  for  about  $60  per  ton ; 
■od  the  kelp  only  5  or  6  per  cent.,  and  was  worth  $20  per  ton.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
tbak  the  soap  and  glass-maker,  in  buying  these  substances,  would,  in  the  one  case,  pur- 
chase 96  parts  of  worthless  material,  and  in  the  other  82  parts ;  we  say  worthless,  because 
of  no  service  in  the  fabrication  of  soap  or  glass.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  hitro- 
daction  of  a  strong  and  cheap  alkaU,  would  have  been  hailed  by  the  manufacturers  as  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages ;  but  the  fact  was  quite  the  contrary,  and  the  chemists  and 
manufacturers  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  dissipate  the  pr^udice  in  favor  of  kelp  and 

QuBRioir.— What  is  said  of  the  history  and  introduction  of  carbonate  of  soda? 
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515.  Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda,  NaO,  HO,  2C0,,  is  obtained  by 
passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda^  or  by  exposing 
soda-ash  to  the  carbonic  acid  generated  from  fermenting  grain,  as  in  distillei^ 
ies,  etc.    This  salt  is  often  sold  under  the  name  of  "  soda  saleratua" 

516.  Alkalimetry  . — As  the  purity  and  value  of  the  commercial  car- 
bonates of  potash  and  soda  differ  greatly,  it  becomes  important  to  the  buyer 

and  the  manu&cturer  to  be  able  to  determine  rapidly  and  aocu- 
5'  }^  rately  the  quantity  of  available  alkali  in  a  given  sample.  This 
operation,  termed  alkalimetry,  consists  in  ascertaining  how  much 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  a  standard  strength  is  required  to  neutralize 
exactly  a  known  weight  of  a  particular  specimen.  A  good  article 
will  require  more  acid  than  a  poor  one;  .consequently,  the  amount 
of  alkali  present  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  add  cour 
sumed.  In  practical  operations,  an  instrument  caUed  an  alkali- 
meter  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a  graduated  glass  cylinder,  or 
tube,  divided  into  degrees  (graduated)— Fig.  184) — in  which  the 
acid  used  is  measured  instead  of  being  weighed.  For  this  purpose 
a  test  add  must  be  prepared,  of  such  a  strength  that  one  degree 
of  it  will  exactly  neutralize  one  grain  of  pure  alkali  (potash,  or 
soda).  The  number  of  degrees  then  consumed  in  neutralizing  the 
alkaline  properties  of  a  known  weight  of  a  sample,  in  solution,  will 
indicate  at  once,  in  per  cents.,  the  quantity  of  pure  alkali  in  the  ar- 
tide  tested. 

511  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Soda-SdUpeter,  Cubic  Niter,  JSaO, 
NOs,  is  a  native  product,  occurring  in  great  quantities  in  Peru  and 
Chili,  S.  A.  It  resembles  nitrate  of  potash  in  its  properties,  but 
can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  as  it  freely  ab- 
sorbs moisture  from  the  atmosphere.    It  is  used,  however,  exten- 

tensively  in  the  manu&cture  of  nitric  acid,  and  to  some  extent  in  agriculture, 

as  a  fertilizer. 


•ad  bftrilla.  When,  however,  the  aoda-ash  ma  once  introdaeed,  it  so  reduced  the  ex- 
pense of  making  soap,  that  the  operation  of  alkalizing  the  fats,  -which  had  before  cost  $40 
per  ton,  was  efltected,  in  one  third  the  time,  for  $10  per  ton.  Similar  results  followed  its 
application  to  the  manufactare  of  glass ;  and  the  business  of  manufacturihg  soda-ash  In- 
creased so  fast,  that  in  1837,  seventeen  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  manufac- 
tory in  England,  the  quantity  produced  was  73,000  tons,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
upwards  of  200,000.  The  saving  to  the  English  nation  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  alone, 
firom  the  introduction  of  Leblanc*s  process,  taking  as  a  bads  the  former  price  of  barilla, 
and  the  present  consumption  and  price  of  soda-ash  (1  ton  of  the  latter  being  equivalent  to 
8  tons  of  kelp  and  3  of  bariUa\  was  estimated  in  1847  as  equal  to  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  annum;  whUe  the  benefit  to  the  world  at  large  has  been,  that  the  prices  of  soap 
and  glass  have  been  reduced  so  low,  that  the  poorest  are  not  debarred  from  their  unre- 


QusBTiONS.— What  iB  said  of  bl-carbonate  of  soda?   What  Is  aUcalimetrj?    What  of 
nltratoofsoda? 
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'^SECTION    III. 

LITHIUM. 

JSquivakTUf  6.     Symbol^  L. 

518.  This  rare  metal  forms  the  basis  of  the  third  alkali, 
lithia,  and  resembles  sodium  in  appearance  and  properties. 
The  alkali,  lithia  (oxyd  of  lithium),  occurs  in  small  quan- 
tities in  a  few  varieties  of  minerals,  and  is  rarely  met  with. 

SECTION    IV. 

AICKONIUIC    (HYPOTHETIOAL). 

EquivcUerU,  18.    Bymbolj  NH4. 

519.  The  alkali  ammonia  so  closely  resembles  potassa 
and  soda  in  its  properties  and  in  its  salts,  that  chemists  at 
the  present  time  generally  regard  it  as  the  oxyd  of  a  com- 
pound metal,  as  the  other  alkalies  are  oxyds  of  simple 
metals.  The  name  applied  to  this  hypothetical  metal  is 
Ammonium,  its  composition  being  1  atom  of  nitrogen,  and 
4  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

An  attempts  to  isolate  this  substance  have  fiuled,  from  its  tendency  to  sep- 
arate into  ammcnia  and  hydrogen  gas.  It  can  be  apparently  obtained,  how- 
eyer,  in  combination  with  mercmy.  This  fact  may  be  easily  illustrated  by 
the  following  experiment : — ^A  little  mercury  is  put  into  a  test-tube,  with  a 
grain  or  two  of  potassium  or  sodium  ;*  on  the  application  of  moderate  heat, 
oyer  a  spirit-lamp,  combination  ensues,  with  an  evolution  of  heat  and  light 
When  cold,  the  fluid  amalgam  is  put  into  a  little  porcelain  cup,  and  covered 
with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (chloride  of  ammonium).  A  double 
decomposition  inunediately  ensues :  the  chlorine  and  sodium  unite  to  form  com- 
mon salt,  while  the  mercury  at  the  same  time  commences  to  increase  in  bulk, 
and  ultimately  swells  up  untU  it  acquires  eight  or  ten  times  its  original  vo- 
lume, assuming  a  pasty  conastence,  without  losing  its  metallic  luster.  The 
new  substance,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  0°  F.,  crystallizes  in  cubes,  but 
if  left  to  itself  is  quickly  decomposed,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  fluid  mer- 
cury, ammonia,  and  hydrogen.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the  mercury  has  com- 
bined with  something;  but  in  no  case  where  mercury  or  any  other  metal 


*  The  proportions  ihonld  be  about  100  of  mercurj  to  1  of  potassitiin  or  sodimn,  hy 
▼eight 

QnxBTiOKs. — ^What  is  udd  of  litihiam  ?    What  of  ammonium  ?    Hov  may  the  apparent 
production  of  this  suhstanoe  be  iUnetrated  1 
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combines  with  a  non-metaUic  substance,  is  there  ever  a  retention  of  metallic 
properties  after  combination,  as  in  this  instance ;  therefore,  the  inference  is, 
that  the  substance  which  has  entered  into  combination  with  the  mercurjris  a 
metal— -ammoniunL 

The  fact  that  a  compound  body— cyanogen — ^is  generated  from  carbon  and 
nitrogen,  whidi  comports  itself  in  erery  respect  like  the  non-metallic  element 
chlorine^  removes  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  our  conceiving  that  a  com- 
pound may  also  be  formed  from  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  which  may  have  the 
properties  of  a  metal 

According  to  the  ammonium  theoiy^  all  the  salts  of  ammonia  are  derived 
from  this  radical,  and  correspond  in  constitution  to  the  ssdts  of  the  simple 
metals. 

620.  Ghloride  of  Ammonium^  ISB4  CI.— iSb2-^?7i97umtae.— This 
substance,  which  ia  a  compound  of  ammonium  and  chknine,  is  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  salts  of  ammonium,  and  occurs  naturally  as  a  volcanic  pro- 
duct It  was  fbnnerly  imported  from  Egypt,  as  a  product  of  distillation  fix>m 
dried  earners  dung,  and  from  its  having  been  originally  procured  fix>m  a  dis- 
trict in  Northern  Africa^  near  the  tenqple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the  name  am- 
monia originated.  It  is  now,  however,  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  from 
the  ammoniacal  liquors  formed  in  the  manu&cture  of  coal-gas,  and  from  the 
condensed  products  of  the  distillation  of  bones  and  other  animal  refuse,  in  the 
preparation  of  animal  charcoal.  These  are  first  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  resulting  liquors  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  then  subjected 
to  heat  in  iron  vessels,  when  the  chloride  of  ammonium  volatilizes  in  dense 
white  fumes,  which  condense,  on  cooling,  into  white,  semi-transparent,  fibrous 
masses,  the  sal-ammoniac  of  commerce. 

Sal-ammoniac  has  a  sharp,  acrid  taste,  corrodes  metals  powerfully,  and  is 
readily  soluble  in  water.  It  does  not,  however,  possess  the  characteristic  odor 
of  ammonia.  It  constitutes  the  source  fix>m  whence  most  of  the  salts  of  am- 
monia are  prepared. 

621.  Ammonia,  N  H4O.— Volatile  AJkaii^  ffa/rtshorrLr—'TbiB  alkali  exists 
in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  juices  of  certain  plants,  ui  clayey  and  peaty  soils, 
and  is  freely  evolved,  in  combination,  fix)m  the  craters  of  volcanoes. 

622.  Preparation . — Ammonia  can  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances^ 
be  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  its  elements.  A  series  of  electric  sparks, 
however,  passed  through  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  will,  after  a 
time,  generate  a  limited  quantity  of  it.  The  production  of  ammonia^  on  the 
contrary,  by  the  indirect  combination  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  is  a  drcum^ 
stance  of  continual  occurrence.  It  especially  takes  place  during  the  spon- 
taneous decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which  contain 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen,  and  in  ahnost  every  process  of  ozydation  in  the 

QuEsnoKS.— Have  ire  any  reason  to  donbt  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  a  com- 
poimd  metal  f  What  is  sal-ammoniac  ?  What  is  said  of  its  natoral  oocarrenoe  ?  What 
of  its  manufaotare  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  ooenrrenco  of  ammonia  t  Wbat  of  its 
production  ? 
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ppesenoe  of  moigtare ;  in  the  latter  ca8e^  the  hydrogen,  at  the  moment  of 
liberation  (in  a  nascent  state)  from  the  water  by  deoxydation,  enters  into 
combination  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 

523.  Ammonia  is  usually  obtained  by  subjecting  a  mixture  of  quick-lime 
and  sal-ammoniac  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  flask  or  retort ;— the  lime  decom- 
poses the  chloride  of  ammonium,  forming  chloride  of  calcium,  and  liberating 
free  ammonia,  which  latter  esc^^s  as  a  oriorlesa,  transparent  gas.  The  same 
mixture  slowly  eyolves  ammo- 
nia at  ordinary  temperatures, 
and  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
filling  of  smelling-bottlea  For 
experimental  purposes,  ammo- 
niacal  gas  is  best  prepared  by 
heating  a  strong  solution  of 
ammonia  in  a  glass  retort,  and 
collecting  the  evolved  gas  over 
mercury,  or  by  displacement^ 
as  is  represented  in  Fig.  185. 
When  collected  by  displace- 
ment, the  gas  must  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  bottle  until  a 
piece  of  reddened  litmus  paper 
held  to  the  mouth  is  imme- 
diately turned  blue.  The  tube  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  stopper,  slightly 
greased,  is  inserted. 

524.  Properties « — ^Ammonia  thus  produced  is  a  gas^  which  is  easily 
condensed  to  a  liquid  by  a  reduction  of  temperature  ( — 40<>  F.)  or  by  pres- 
sure. It  has  an  extremely  pungent  smell,  and  instantly  kills  an  animal  im- 
mersed in  it ;  but  when  largely  diluted  with  air,  it  is  an  agreeable  stunulant 
From  the  fact  that  anmionia  was  formerly  prepared  by  distilling  the  horns 
of  deers  and  harts,  it  is  often  popularly  called  "  hartshorn." 

Ammonia  does  not  support  the  flame  of  burning  bodies,  but  is  slightly 
combustible.  A  jet  of  gas  directed  across  the  stream  of  hot  air  issuing  from 
a  lighted  Argand  lamp,  bums  with  a  pale  green  flame.  It  acts  strongly  as  an 
alkali,  turning  vegetable-blues  green,  restoring  the  blue  color  of  reddened 
litmus,  and  neutralizing  the  most  powerful  acids.  The  change,  however,  of 
vegetable  colors  produced  by  ammonia,  owing  to  its  great  volatility,  is  not 
permanent ;  but  the  vegetable  substances  regain  their  colors  after  a  time  by 
exposing  to  the  air,  which  is  not  the  case  when  the  change  is  efiiscted  by  the 
fixed  alkalies.     Ammonia  is,  therefore,  often  called  the  "  vokUUe  aUcaUJ^ 

Any  volatile  or  gaseous  acid  brought  into  an  atmosphere  containing  am- 
monia^  produces  a  white  cloud,  from  the  formation  of  a  solid  salt  This 
property  is  often  employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  ammonia  in  quantities 

QunnoKA.— Howls  ammonia  obtained  practically f  What  are  the  properties  of  am- 
monia? Why  Is  ammonia  sometimes  ealled  hartehomf  How  may  the  preseoee  of  am- 
monia he  detected? 
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too  smaU  to  be  recognized  by  their  odor.    The  reaction  may  be  fllnstratedby 
FiQ  186  bringing  a  rod  of  glass,  or  a  strip  of  wood  moist- 

ened with  dilute  hydrochloric  add,  near  to  a  yeasel 
or  substance  evolving  ammonia ;— chloride  of  am- 
monia being  formed.    (See  Fig.  186.) 

Water  dissolves  ammoniacal  gas  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  with  great  rapidity; — ^water  at  50°  F. 
absorbing  about  etO  times  its  volume.  When  a 
piece  c^  ice  is  introduced  mto  a  jar  of  gas  standing 
over  mercury,  it  instantly  liquefies,  and  by  condensing  the  gas  forms  a 
vacuum.  The  almost  instantaneous  absorption  of  this  gas  by  water  may  be  also 
illustrated  by  closely  fitting  a  perforated  cork  and  tube 
into  the  mouth  of  a  jar  containing  anunonia,  and  in- 
verting the  jar  in  a  vessel  of  water.  (See  Fig.  18T.) 
The  first  portions  of  water  that  enter  the  jar  absorb 
the  gas  so  rapidly,  that  a  vacuum  is  created,  and  a 
miniature  fountain  produced. 

525.  Solution  of  Ammonia. — ^The  aqueousi 
solution  of  anmionia,  known  as  aqua  amTnonia,  liquid  ^ 
ammonia,  etc.,  is  a  reagent  much  used  in  pharmacy 
and  chemistry.  It  is  a  colorless,  transparent  liquid,  and 
has  all  the  pungent  and  alkaline  properties  of  the  gas. 
When  applied  to  the  skin  in  a  concentrated  form,  it  blisters  it,  and  is  hence 
often  termed  caustic  ammonia.  Exposed  to  the  air,  ammonia  escapes  from 
it,  and  heat  disengages  it  abundantly. 

526.  There  are  several  carionaies  of  ammonia.  The  on3Qnary  sal^JokUHe 
of  the  shops,  which  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  well-known  "  smelling-salts," 
is  a  sesqui  carbonate  of  ammonia,  2NH4O,  3OO9.  It  is  a  white  solid,  highly 
volatile,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  becomes 
converted  into  an  inodorous  bl-carbonate.  This  salt  is  firequently  used  by 
bakers  in  the  place  of  yeast,  for  raising  bread,  cake,  etc. — ^heat  converting  it 
into  gas,  which,  escaping  fix)m  the  dough,  renders  it  light  and  porous. 

527.  flydroRuIphnret  of  Ammonia,  Sulphide  of  Am- 
monium) ]yH4,S  +  flS . — This  reagent,  which  is  extensively  employed 
in  chemical  analysis,  is  formed  by  transmitting  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
a  solution  of  ammonia  to  saturation.  The  solution  thus  prepared  should  be 
kept  cold  and  in  closed  glaaa  bottles. 

528.  General  Properties  of  the  Alkalies • — ^The  alkalies 
are  the  strongest  bases  known  in  chemistry.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water, 
have  alkaline  properties  in  the  most  marked  degree^  and  exert  a  caustic  and 
decomposing  action  upon  organic  substances. 

Most  of  the  salts  which  the  alkalies  form  with  adds  are  soluble  in  wat^. 

QuBBTioKB. — ^What  is  said  of  the  absorption  of  ammonia  by  water  f  How  may  this  be 
lUuatrated  ?  What  is*  aqua  ammonia  ?  What  are  its  prop^eaf  What  is  said  of  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  ?  What  is  hydrosnlphuret  of  ammonia  t  What  are  tbe  genezal  prop- 
•rtiesoftheaUcaUea?   What  is  said  of  their  saltet 
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This  is  especially  true  of  their  carbonates,  which  also  exhibit  alkalme  prop- 
erties. Carbonic  acid  can  not  be  expelled  from  the  alkaline  carbonates  by 
heatii^,  but  it  escapes  immediately  with  effervescence,  on  the  addition  of 
other  acid& 

With  the  fats  and  fixed  oils,  the  alkalies  yield  soaps,  which  are  soluble  in 
water. 


CHAPTER   X. 

HETALS    OF    THE     ALKALINE    EABTHS. 

529.  The  metals  belonging  to  this  class  are  Barium, 
Strontium,  Calcium,  and  Magnesium. 

Their  oxyds,  baryta^  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia,  are  -called  alkaline 
earths,  because  they  possess  an  earthy  appearance,  together  with  some  alka- 
line properties.  The  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  like  the  metals  of  the  al- 
kalies, are  all  characterized  by  an  intense  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  their  isola- 
tion in  a  pure  state  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty. 

* 

SECTION    I. 

BABIUH    AND    STRONTIUM. 

530.  Mfinmj—Equivalenty  68*5;  Symbol^  Ba. — Barium 
is  a  white,  malleable  metal,  which  is  fusible  under  a  red 
heat.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Davy,  and  was  named 
Barium  (from  Papvg^  heavy)  in  allusion  to  the  great  density 
of  its  compounds. 

The  essential  features  of  the  method  at  present  adopted  for  obtaining  the 
metals  of  the  alkaline  earths,  is  to  subject  their  chlorides  to  heat  in  contact  with 
potassium,  or  sodium.  These  elements,  from  their  greater  affljiity  for  chlorine, 
decompose  the  earthy  chlorides,  and  leave  their  metallic  bases  in  a  state  of 
greater  or  less  purity. 

Baryta  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  as  a  sulphate— «9u^^afe  of  baryta,  heavy 
8par — ^in  beautiful,  white,  tabular  crystals,  often  associated  with  qppper  or 
lead  ores;  this  mineral,  when  ground  to  powder,  is  extensively  used  for 
the  adulteration  of  white  lead.  A  native  carbonate  is,  however,  the  source 
from  whence  most  of  the  other  preparations  of  baiyta  are  obtained. 

The  Chloride  of  Barium,  BaCl,  is  the  most  common  soluble  salt  of  barium; 

QnasTioiiB.— What  are  the  metals  of  the  alkaline  earths  ?  What  are  their  properties  f 
What  their  oxyds?  What  is  said  of  barium?  By  what  process  are  the  metals  of  the 
alkaline  earths  obtained?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  oocorrenoe  of  baryta?  What  ar« 
its  principal  salts? 


\ 
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it  is  much  used  in  chemical  analysis  as  a  test  for  the  presence  of  snlphnric 
acid  in  solution — which  unites  with  haryta  to  form  a  white,  in  soluble  sul- 
phate. 

531.  Strontinm. — Equivalent^  44;  symbol^  Sr. — Stron- 
tium is  a  white  metal,  greatly  resembling  barium. 

Its  ^xyd,  strontia,  occurs  ui  nature  as  a  carbonate  (the  mineral,  siroraianUe) 
and  more  abundantly  as  a  sulphate  (celesUne).  The  most  remarkable  charao- 
ieristic  of  the  strontia  salts^  is  that  of  communicating  a  magnificent  crimson 
tint  to  the  flame  of  burning  substances.  The  red  fires  of  the  pyrotedmists 
are  composed  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  chlorate  of  potash,  sulphur,  and  antimony. 
This  reaction  may  be  illustrated  by  infiaming  a  little  aloobo!,  in  which  chlo- 
ride of  8trontii]m  has  been  dissolved. 

SECTION  II. 

CALOIUH. 

EqtdvaleKi,  20.    Sywhoi^  Ca. 

532.  Calcium  is  a  light,  yellow  metal,  of  the  color  of 
gold  alloyed  with  silver.  It  is  very  malleable,  and  can  be 
hammered  into  leaves  as  thin  as  writing-paper.  It  melts 
at  a  red  heat,  and  oxydizes  in  th^  air  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures. In  combination,  as  limey  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  important  constituents  of  the  crust  of  the 
globe. 

633.  Lime,  C  a  0  • — Oxyd  of  CaXdwrL — lime  is  obtamed  in  a  state  of 
purity  by  heating  pure  carbonate  of  lime  (calcareous  spar)  in  an  open  crucible, 
for  some  hours,  to  full  redness:  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  by  the  heat, 
and  the  lime  remains.  For  commercial  purposes,  it  is  prepared  by  beating 
common  limest<»iey  which  is  an  impure  carbonate  of  lime,  in  a  stooe  kiln  or 
furnace^  the  interior  of  which  is  somewhat  in  the  fi>rm  of  a  hogEdiead,  and  is 
filled  with  alternate  layers  of  limestone  and  fueL  The  lime,  as  it  is  bunied, 
gradually  anks  down,  and  is  removed  by  openmgs  at  the  base  of  the  furnace, 
while  fre^  supplies  of  fuel  and  limestone  are  supplied  at  the  'iap.  In  this 
way  the  furnace  may  be  kept  in  action  for  a  great  length  of  time  without  in- 
terruption. 

534.  Properties . — ^lime  as  thus  prepared  is  termed  " quicklime,'' or 
caustic  lime,  and  in  a  state  of  purity  has  resisted  all  attempts  to  ftise  it 
When  water  is  poured  upon  quicklime^  it  swells  up,  and  enters  into  combina- 
tion with  the  water,  formmg  hydrate  of  Bme,  or  slacked  lime.  If  the  propor- 
tion of  water  is  about  half  the  weight  of  the  lime  employed,  a  Bght,  dry  pow- 

Quxsnoire.— What  is  said  of  strontinm  ?  What  is  a  oharaeteristie  of  its  ss^ts?  What 
is  caldam  ?    How  is  lime  prepared?    What  is  qnidElimet    What  is  dafOked  U&wf 
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der  is  fonned,  acoompanied  with  a  powerfid  evolatioQ  of  heat-nnifficient  to 
occasion  the  ignition  of  wood.  The  hydrate  which  is  thus  fi)nned  is  a  definite 
compound  of  1  equivalent  of  lime  with  1  equivalent  of  water.  lioie,  also, 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  slowlj  attracts  both  water  and  carbonic  add,  and 
crambles  to  white  powder — "air-slacked  lime." 

Lime  is  soluble  in  about  700  parts  of  water,  forpiing  what  is  called  "lime- 
water."  It  is  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water,  the  latter  dissolving 
only  half  as  much  as  the  former.  lime-water  is  characterized  by  a  nauseous 
ta£rt;e,  and  decided  alkaline  properties.  It  restores  the  blue  of  reddened  lit^ 
mus,  and  changes  the  blue  infusion  of  cabbage  to  green.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  gradually  absorbs  carbonic  acid;  a  pellicle  of  carbonate  of  lime  forms  upon 
its  surface,  which,  if  broken,  is  succeeded  by  anoth^  pellide,  until  the  whole 
of  the  lime  is  separated  from  the  solution,  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  car- 
bonate. 

Lime  diffused  through  water  forms  milk  or  cream  of  lime. 

Quicklime  exerts  a  corrosive  and  destructive  action  upon  the  skin,  nails, 
and  hair,  and  upon  some  vegetable  substances.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this 
property  to  remove  the  hair  from  hides,  preparatory  to  tanning,  by  immersing 
them  in  milk  of  lime.* 

Lime  is  also  largely  employed  as  a  manure,  and  is  particularly  valuable 
upon  very  rich  vegetable  soils,  such  as  those  formed  from  reclaimed  peat-bogs ; 
its  effects  in  these  cases  are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter, 
which  it  renders  soluble  and  capable  of  assimilation,  by  plants.  Lime  formed 
torn  limestone,  which  contains  much  magnesia^  is  unsuited  for  agricultural 
purposes.  lime  should  not  be  mixed  with  manures  in  the  state  of  decom- 
portion,  since  it  liberates  the  ammonia  contained  in  them,  and  impairs  their 
Talue  as  fertilizers. 

535.  Mortars  and  Cements, — The  most  Important  practical  appli- 
cation of  lime  is  for  the  manu&cture  of  mortars  and  cements.  Pure  lime, 
when  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  forms  a  somewhat  plastic  mass,  which 
sets  into  a  soUd  as  it  dries,  but  gradually  cracks  and  Mia  to  pieces.  It  does 
not  possess  suffident  cohesion  to  be  used  alone  as  mortar.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  and  to  prevent  the  shrinkage  of  the  mass,  the  addition  of  sand  is  found 
to  be  necessary. 

The  proportions  of  lime  and  sand  in  good  mortar,  vary;  the  amount  of 

*  According  to  Dr.  John  Davy,  of  England,  the  opinion  popularly  entertained,  that 
quicklime  exercises  a  corroding  and  destrnctive  influence  upon  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  general,  and  that  animal  bodies  exposed  to  Its  action  rapidly  decompose  and  decay, 
is  wholly  erroneous.  The  results  of  numerous  experiments  made  by  him,  seem  to  shotr, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  cuticle,  nails,  and  hair,  lime  exerts  no  destmctiye  addon 
on  animal  tissues,  but  that  its  influence  is  antiseptic  In  the  case  of  vegetable  substances, 
also,  the  action  was  similar,  and  instead  of  promoting,  it  arrested  fermentation. 

QuMTiow.— When  is  lime  said  to  be  air-slacked?  What  is  said  of  the  solubility  of 
lime ?  What  are  the  properties  of  lime-water?  What  is  cream  of  lime  ?  What  is  Bai4 
of  the  caustic  action  of  lime?  What  of  its  uses  in  agriculture  ?  What  is  mortar  ?  Wh»4 
is  the  necewiity  of  sand  in  mortar  ? 

15* 
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saxid,  however,  always  exceeding  that  of  lime^  and  generally  in  the  proportion 
of  4  to  1.  The  more  sand  that  can  be  incorporated  with  the  lime  the  better, 
provided  the  necessary  degree  of  plasticity  is  preserved.  That  sand  is  most 
suitable  for  mortar  which  is  wholly  silidous,  and  whose  particles  are  sharp,  or 
not  pounded  by  attrition. 

The  cause  cf  the  hardening  of  mortar  is  not  thoroughly  understood ;  the 
explanation  generally  given  is,  that  the  water  gradually  evaporates,  and  the 
lime,  by  a  sort  of  crystallization,  adheres  to  the  particles  of  sand,  and  unites 
them  together.  A  portion  of  the  lime,  also,  by  absorption  of  carbonic  add 
from  the  air,  is  gradually  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime.  In  the  course  of 
time,  also,  a  chemical  combination  takes  place  between  the  silica  of  the  sand 
and  the  lime,  forming  a  compound  of  silicate  and  hydrate  of  lime,  which  pos- 
sesses great  hardness.  This  reaction  expkuns  the  remarkable  hardness  often 
observed  in  the  mortar  of  old  buildings. 

It  is  aa  advantage  to  moisten  bricks  and  stones  before  applying  mortar  to 
them,  in  order  that  they  may  not  absorb  water  from  the  mortar,  and  thus 
cause  it  to  set  too  rapidly.  The  completeness  of  the  hardening  of  mortar,  de- 
pends upon  a  thorough  intermixture  of  the  limo  and  the  sand. 

536.  Hydraulic  Cements . — Ordinary  mortar,  when  placed  in  water, 
gpradually  softens  and  disintegrates,  while  the  lime  dissolves  away ;  it  can  not, 
therefore,  be  used  for  subaqueous  constructions.  Some  limestones,  however, 
which  contain  about  20  per  cent  of  clay  (silicate  of  alumina),  afiford  lime 
which  possesses  the  property  of  hardening  under  water.  Such  limes  are 
known  as  hydraulic  limes,  or  cements,  and  may  be  artificially  imitated  by  mix- 
ing with  ordinary  lime  a  due  proportion  of  day  not  too  strongly  burnt.* 

Concrete  is  a  mixture  of  hydraulic  lime  with  small  pebbles,  coarsely 
broken. 

537.  Carbonate  of  Lime,  CaOjCOs. — This  substance  is  one  of 
the  most  abundantly  diffused  compounds  in  nature.  In  its  amorphous  condi- 
tion it  forms  the  different  varieties  of  limestone,  chalk,  and  calcareous  marl ; 
it  is  also  the  principal  constituent  of  corals  and  shells^  and  enters,  to  some  ex- 
tent, into  the  composition  of  the  bones  of  animals. 

The  term  limestone  is  applied  to  those  stones  which  contain  at  least  half 
their  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  according  to  the  other  prevailing  in- 
gredients, a  limestone  may  be  ai^gillaceous  (clayeyX  magnesian,  ferruginous 
(containing  iron),  bituminous,  foetid,  etc. 

*  The  rapidity  with  which  different  kinds  of  hydraulic  limes  set,  raries  with  their  com- 
position. If  the  day  do  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  mass,  the  mortar  requires  several 
weeks  to  harden.  If  the  clay  amount  from  15  to  25  per  cent.,  it  sets  in  two  or  three  days ; 
and  if  from  %  to  35  per  cent,  of  clay  he  present,  it  sets  in  a  few  hours.  The  substance  to 
which  the  term  Roman  cement  is  applied,  is  a  lime  of  this  latter  composition.  In  order 
tiiat  hydraulic  lime  should  properly  harden,  it  should  not  be  submerged  until  it  begins  to 

set— MlLLEB. 

QUKBTioirB. — ^What  is  the  cause  of  the  hardening  of  mortar  ?  What  adTantage  ia  It  to 
moisten  bricks,  etc,  before  applying  mortar?  What  are  hydraulic  cements?  What  is 
Boman  cement?  What  is  concrete?  What  is  said  of  the  distributioii  of  carbonate  of 
lime  ?    What  i;i  a  limestone  ? 
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The  tenn  marble  is  applied  to  those  yaiieties  of  compact  Hme6toiie  which 
are  capable  of  being  worked  in  all  directions,  and  also  of  taking  a  good  polish. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  a  greater  variety  of  ^iGr,  18T. 

crystalline  forms  than  any  other  known  substance. 
Its  primary  form  is  a  rhombohedron,  as  seen  in  double 
refracting,  or  Iceland  spar  (see  Fig.  187) ;  but  of  this 
figure  oyer  660  modifications  are  known  to  mineral- 
ogists. Carbonate  of  lime  also  crystallizes  in  another 
primary  form,  that  of  six-sided  prisms,  as  in  the  min- 
eral aragonlte. 

538.  Carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  pure  water  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
grains  to  the  gallon,  but  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  it  is  taken  up 
fi^eely,  and  again  deposited  as  the  gas  escapes — often  in  anhydrous  crystalsi 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  enormous  rock  masses  of  crystalline  carbonate  d 
lime  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  This  action,  which  has  been  before 
alluded  to,  (§  434),  is  beautifully  illustrated  m  the  formation  of  stalactites 
and  stalagmites  in  caverns.  Water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  falls  in  drops  from  the  roof  of  the  cavern ;  but  each  drop 
before  &Uing  remains  suspended  for  a  time,  during  which  a  part  of  the  car- 
bonic add  escapes,  and  a  minute  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  left  behind. 
It  also  deposits  another  minute  portion  of  calcareous  matter  on  the  spot 
upon  which  it  &lls,  and  as  the  drops  are  formed  nearly  on  the  same  spot  for 
years  together,  a  dependent  mass  like  an  icicle  is  formed  from  the  roof— the 
stalactite ;  while  another  incrustation  gradually  rises  up  from  the  floor  beneath 
it— the  stals^mite.  In  the  process  of  time  the  two  may  meet  and  form  a 
continuous  column.    (See  Fig.  188.) 

539.  Building  Materials  • — Carbonate  of  lime  is  a  material  much 
used  in  architecture  and  building,  but  all  its  varieties  are  not  equally  valuable 
for  this  purpose.  Those  varieties  of  marble  which  exhibit  large  crystals,  or 
contain  disseminated  throughout  their  mass  crystals  of  sulphuret  of  iron^  have 
comparatively  Uttle  strength,  aM  are  liable  to  disintegration.  The  stone  of 
which  the  Washington  Monuinent  at  Washington  is  constructed,  is  an  ex- 
ample. On  the  other  hand,  very  fine-grained  porous  limestones,  and  also 
those  varieties  of  porous  sandstones  which  are  termed  free-stones,  are  ill- 
adapted  for  the  external  portions  of  buildings,  since  they  are  liable  to  split 
into  flakes  after  a  few  years'  exposure  to  the  weather.  This  generally  arises 
from  the  absorption  of  water,  and  its  expansion  by  freezing  in  the  interior 
of  the  stone  during  winter.  A  simple  and  ingenious  method  of  ascertaining 
whether  a  stone  is  liable  to  this  defect,  is  to  thoroughly  soak  a  smoothly-cut 
block,  one  or  two  inches  on  a  side,  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  On ' 
subsequently  drying  the  block  in  the  air,  the  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  in 

QuBBTioHS. — ^Wbat  is  mftrblef  What  is  said  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime?  Wliat 
is  the  sapposed  origin  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  lime  ?  What  are  stalactitea  and  stalag- 
mites 7  Explain  their  formation  ?  What  is  said  of  the  adaptability  of  carbonate  of  lime 
to  bnilding  purposes  ?  Why  are  porous  stonea  liable  to  disintegrate  ?  How  may  iha 
dozaUlity  of  a  stone  be  tested  f 
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the  pores  of  the  material,  and  tends  to  split  ofif  fragments  from  its  snrfaoe. 
The  reaistanoe  which  the  stone  opposes  to  this  action  affords  a  basis  for  es- 
timating its  durability.* 

Pia.  188. 


640.  Sulphate  of  Lime,  C 9l 0  ^ H  0^ -^  Gypswm. — This  salt^  as 
commonly  met  with,  is  a  hydrate— CaO,  S0«+2H0— and  occurs  abandantly 
in  nature.  In  transparent  plates  it  is  termed  "  selenite,"  but  in  a  fibrous, 
granular,  compact,  or  earthy  form  it  constitutes  the  different  varieties  of  gyp- 
sum and  alabaster.  When  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  it  is  known  in  the 
arts  as  "  Plaster  of  Paris,"  from  the  circumstance  of  the  mineral  being  ex- 
tensively found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  capital 

Gypsum  is  extensively  used  in  agriculture  as  a  manure ;  but  its  most  re- 
markable property,  and  the  one  for  which  it  is  the  most  valued,  is  the  power 


*  In  selecting  a  stone  for  archltectnral  parposes^^e  may  be  able  to  form  a  very  good 
opinion  of  its  dorability  and  permanence,  by  visiting  tbe  locality  from  irbence  it  was  ob- 
tained, and  observing  the  condition  of  the  natnral  surfaces  exposed  to  the  weather.  For 
example,  if  the  rock  be  a  granite,  and  It  be  very  uneven  and  rough.  It  may  be  inferred  tiiat 
it  is  not  very  durable :  that  the  feldspar,  which  forms  one  of  Its  component  parts,  ismon 
readily  decomposed  "by  the  action  of  moisture  and  frost  than  the  quarts,  another  ingre- 
dient, and  therefore  that  it  is  very  unsuitable  for  building  purpose^  Moreover,  if  it  pos- 
sess an  iron-brown,  or  rusty  appearance,  it  may  be  regarded  as  highly  perishable,  owing 
to  the  attraction  which  this  metal  has  for  oxygen— causing  the  rock  to  increase  in  bulk, 
and  so  disintegrate. 

The  following  is  the  comparative  strength  of  some  of  our  best-known  building  materials 
in  resisting  a  crushing  force.  The  best  varieties  of  Quincy  granite  (sienite)  will  sustain  a 
pressure  of  29,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  good  compact  red  sandstone,  9,000  lbs. ;  a  variety 
of  sandstone  called  the  "  Malone,"  firom  northern  New  York,  24,000  lbs.  ;  ordinary  mar- 
bles, from  7,000  to  10,000:  the  poorer  varieties  of  sandstone,  like  that  compo^g  the 
body  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  5,000. 

QuxsTiovs.— What  is  the  constitution  of  gypsum f  Under  what  names  is  it  known? 
For  what  is  it  used  r 
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it  poGseaBea,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  water  hy  a  beat  not  exceeding 
300^  P^  of  again  oombining  with  water  and  forming  a  hard,  compact  mais. 
When  tiie  dried  powder,  known  as  "  boiled  plaster,"  is  made  into  a  thin  paste 
with  water,  the  miztore  beocHnes  fx>lid  in  a  few  minutes ;  a  chemical  combi- 
nation being  formed  of  2  equivalents  of  water  and  1  of  sulphnret  of  lime, 
wfaidi  eventoally  becomes  as  hard  as  the  original  gypsmn.  This  power  of 
resolidifying  renders  gypemn  applicable  for  taking  copies  of  objects  of  every 
description,  and  for  the  construction  of  molda  and  models. 

If  the  powdered  gypsmn  is  subjected  to  a  heat  much  exceeding  300°  F.  it 
loses  its  property  c^  solidifying  when  mixed  with  water.  By  mixing  gypsum 
with  1  or  2  per  cent  of  alum,  sulphate  c€  potash,  or  borax,  it  forms,  when 
mixed  with  water,  a  material  much  harder  than  ordinary  plaster,  and  capable 
of  takmg  a  high  polish.  Artificial  colored  marbles,  called  ^^  ScebgUoUiy^^  are 
formed  of  gypsum,  alum,  isinglaaa,  and  coloring  materials,  incorporated  into 
a  paste.  Stucco  is  a  combination  of  Plaster  of  Paris  with  a  solution  of  gela- 
tine,  or  strong  glue. 

641.  Hyposulphite  of  Lime,  CaOjSsOs  is  an  abundant  con- 
stituent of  the  refuse  lime  of  gas-works,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  gradu- 
ally passes  into  sulphate  of  lime  ^;ypsum).  Gas-lime  has  been  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  it  probably  possesses  little  or  no  value  as  a  fertil- 
izer. It  haS)  however,  been  recommended  for  mossy  land  and  for  composts. 
All  the  hyposulphites  act  as  depilatories,  or  hair-removers,  and  many  of  the 
depilatory  powders  sold  by  druggists  are  compounds  of  this  character. 

542.  Chloride  of  Calcium,  CaGl,  is  formed  by  dissolving  car- 
bonate of  lime  m  hydrochloric  acid.  The  saturated  solution  evaporated  to 
dzyness,  and  the  residue  ftised,  yields  a  white  crystalline  solid,  which  pos- 
sesBes  so  great  an  attraction  for  moisture,  that  it  is  used  for  drying  gases,  and 
£)r  depriving  alcohol,  ether,  and  other  liquids,  of  water,  by  distilling  them  in 
contact  with  it  When  mixed  with  snow  or  ice,  it  forms  a  powerful  freezing 
mixture. 

SECTION    III. 

HAaNESIUH. 

Equivakntj  12. — Symbol,  Mg. 

543.  Magne^um  is  a  malleable  metal  of  the  color  of  silver,  and  in  combin- 
.  ation,  is  an  abundant  constituent  of  the  crust  of  the  earth.    Associated  with 

lime,  as  a  double  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia  (oxyd  of  magnesium),  it 
forms  magnesian  limestone,  or  dolomite.  United  with  silica,  as  a  silicate  of 
magnesia,  it  enters  more  or  less  extensively  into  the  formation  of  many  rocks, 
and  a  great  variety  of  minerals — such  as  soapstone  or  steatite,  serpentine,  talc, 

Qmofmoxs.— What  are  ita  properties  ?  How  may  plaster  of  Paris  be  hardened  ?  What 
is  Magliola?  What  is  stucco  f  What  is  said  of  hyposnlphite  of  lime  ?  What  of  the  ag- 
ricaltaral  value  of  gas-lime  f  What  peculiar  property  do  all  the  hyposulphites  possess  ? 
What  is  said  of  chloride  of  calcium?  What  Is  said  of  magnesium  and  its  distrihution  f 
What  is  dolomite  ?    Of  what  minerals  is  magnesia  a  principal  oonstitaent  f 
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meerschaum^  etc.— all  of  which  are  nearly  pure  silicates  of  magnesia.  The 
presence  of  oxyd  of  magnesium  in  rocks  or  minerals  in  considerable  quantity, 
may  be  recognized  by  a  peculiar  slippery  or  greasy  feeling  which  it  imparts 
to  them — Whence  the  name  '*  soapstone."  Magnesium,  also,  exists  abundantly 
in  all  sea-water,  in  combination  with  chlorine,  iodine,  and  bromine. 

544.  Oxyd  of  Magnesium,  MgO.  —  Caicined  Magnesia. — This 
substance,  forming  a  white,  very  light,  bulky  powder,  is  left  when  carbonate 
of  magnesia  is  heated  to  redness.  It  is  much  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  and 
gentle  aperient 

645.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia^  MgO^SOs,  constitutes  the  well- 
known  purgative  medicine,  Epsom  SaUs.  It  is  manufactured  largely  from 
the  bittern,  or  mother-liquor  left  after  the  partial  evaporation  of  sea-water, 
by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  chlorides,  and  also  by  treat- 
ing serpentine  rock  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  possesses  a  bitter,  disgusting 
taste,  and  readUy  crystallizes  from  solution  in  small  prismatic  crystals. 

546.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  MgO^COa. — ^The  common,  white 
magnesia  c^  the  shops  is  formed  by  predpitating  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonic  add  dissolves  it,  and  formg  the  popular  medicine  known  as 
Murray's  "fluid  magesia."    Carbonate  of  magnesia  also  occurs  as  a  mineral. 

547.  PropertieH  of  the  Alkaline  Earths.  —  The  alkaline 
earths  are,  next  to  the  alkalies,  the  strongest  chemical  bases.  They  have  a 
caustic  action,  but  far  less  so  than  the  alkalies,  and  form  with  &ts,  soaps 
which  are  insoluble  in  water.  The  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  are  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  when  exposed  to  a  powerful  heat,  part  with  their  car- 
bonic acid — in  this  respect,  being  the  opposite  to  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalies. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

METALS     OF     THE     EARTHS. 

548.  The  metals  of  the  earths  are,  Aluminum,  Glucin- 
ium, Zirconium,  Thorium,  Yttrium,  Erbium,  Terbium, 
Cerium,  Lantanium,  and  DiJymium. 

Of  these,  all  but  the  first,  aluminum,  are  extremely  rare,  and  compafatively 
unimportant.  Glucinium  is  the  metallic  base  of  the  earth  glucina,  which  is 
the  characteristic  constituent  of  the  emerald  and  the  beryl.  Zirconium  is  the 
metallic  base  of  the  earth  zirconia^  which  is  found  in  the  gems,  zircon  and 
hyacinth.     The  others  possess  few  points  of  general  interest. 

Questions. — ^What  is  a  characteristic  of  xuagnesian  minerals?  What  is  calcined  magne- 
sia ?  What  are  Epsom  salts  ?  How  are  they  ohtained  ?  What  is  said  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  ?  What  are  the  characteristic  properties  of  the  alkaline  earths  ?  What  arc  tb« 
metals  of  the  earth  ?    What  is  said  of  their  occiuTence  in  nature  ? 
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SECTION    I. 

ALUMINUM. 

Egvivalenif  13*7.     Symbol^  AL     Specific  gravity,  2*5. 

549.  The  metal  alttminum  was  first  obtained  by  Wholer,  an  eminent  Qlet- 
ban  chemist,  in  1827.  Comparatively  little,  however,  was  known  of  it  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  processes  have  been  recently  devised  by  its  dis- 
eoverer  and  M.  Beville  of  Paris,  by  which  it  is  obtained,  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, at  a  cost  which  (at  present)  renders  it  about  twice  as  valuable  as  silver. 

Pure  aluminum  is  a  beautiful,  white  metal,  closely  resembling  silver  in  color 
and  hardness.  Its  most  striking  characteristics  are,  that,  while  it  closely  re- 
sembles in  appearance  the  dense,  heavy  metals,  it  is  in  &ct  lighter  than  glass; 
and,  also,  its  power  of  resisting  ozydation — ^not  tarnishing  by  exposure  to  air 
or  moisture,  or  even  when  heated  to  a  red-heat.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature 
below  the  melting  point  of  silver,  is  malleable,  ductile,  and  remarkably  son- 
orous. Nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  even  when  concentrated,  scarcely  attack  it 
at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  it  dissolves  finely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
even  in  strong  vinegar  (acetic  acid).  Aluminum  derives  its  name  from  dtum, 
into  the  composition  of  which  it  enters. 

The  properties  of  aluminum  are  such  as  to  give  it  a  high  industrial  value ; 
and  it  has  been  applied  to  some  extent  for  economic  purposes. 

550.  Oxyd  of  Aluminum,  Alumina,  Al^ O3. — ^This  is  the  only 
known  oxyd  of  aluminum  (a  sesquioxyd).  It  occurs  in  a  state  of  purity, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  coloring  matter,  in  the  sapphire  and  the  ruby ; 
the  first  of  which  is  blue,  and  the  latter  red.  These  gems  are  only  inferior  in 
hardness,  luster,  and  value,  to  the  diamond.  Emery  (corundum),  which,  from 
its  hardness,  is  so  largely  used  in  grinding  and  polishing,  is  also  nearly  pure 
alumina.  Next  to  silica,  alumina,  in  combination,  is  the  most  abundant  min- 
eral constituent  of  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  mixing  a  solution  of  alum  with  an  excess  of  ammonia,  we  obtain  a 
white,  semi-transparent,  bulky  precipitate — ^hydrate  of  alumina,  AljOg+SHO. 
This,  washed,  dried,  and  strongly  ignited,  furnishes  a  pure  alumina,  in  the 
form  of  a  white' powder,  almost  insoluble  in  acids,  and  infusible,  except  be- 
fore the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe. 

551.  A 1  n  m  . — Common  alum  is  a  combination  of  the  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  the  sulphate  of  potash,  with  24  equivalents  of  water.  The  constitution 
of  this  double  salt  may  be  represented  as  follows :  AUOg,  3S08-|-KO,S08+ 
24HO.  When  alum  is  heated,  it  froths  up,  loses  its  water  of  crystallization, 
and  is  converted  into  a  white,  porous  mass,  many  times  the  volume  of  the 
salt  employed ;  in  this  condition  it  is  known  as  anhydrous,  or  burnt  alum. 

Alum  is  occasionally  found  as  a  natural  product  in  the  earth,  but  for  indus- 

QncsTiONB. — What  is  said  of  alnminum  ?  What  are  its  properties?  What  is  the  form- 
nlaof  alamina?  In  what  sabstances  is  it  found  pnre?  What  is  said  of  hydrous  and 
anhydrous  alumina?    What  is  alum?    Give  its  formula ?    What  is  burnt  alum  ? 
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trial  ptDposes  it  is  manufactared  artificially.  The  sulphate  of  alnminfl^  which 
enters  into  its  composition,  may  be  obtsuned  by  dissolving  alumina  fix>m  com- 
mon clay  by  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  exposing  certain  aluminous  (clayey)  slates 
and  shales,  which  contain  sulphuret  of  iron  (iron  pyrites),  to  the  action  of  the 
ur,  or  to  a  moderate  heat ;  under  these  circumstances,  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
ia  decomposed,  its  sulf^ur  imiting  with  oxygen  to  form  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
subsequently,  combines  with  the  alumina  of  the  cli^  to  form  sulphate  of  al- 
Ununa.  This  salt,  obtained  in  solution  from  the  day  by  washing,  is  mixed  in 
large  casks  with  sulphate  of  potash,  in  proper  proportions,  and  the  whole  al- 
lowed to  stand.  The  formation  of  alum  immediately  commences,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  interior  of  the  cask  becomes  lined  with  a  tbi<^ 
mass  of  crystals.  The  staves  of  the  cask  are  then  removed,  and  an  enormous 
mass  of  alum  crystals,  of  the  shape  of  the  cask,  is  left  standing.  (See  Fig. 
189.)    These,  when  drained  and  broken  up,  furnish  alum  ready  for  market. 

Fia.  189. 


Ordinary  alum  has  a  sweetish,  astringent  taste,  and  ciystallizes  very  read- 
ily in  regular  octohedrons. 

652.  The  constitution  and  formation  of  alum  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
the  principle  of  isomorphism.  For  example,  we  may  substitute  in  its  manu- 
facture in  the  place  of  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, and  thus  obtain  soda,  or  ammonia  alums,  which  crystallize  in  the 
same  form  as  the  potash  alum,  and  possess  similar  properties ;  or  we  may 

QmcsnoKB. — How  is  fLlummanafactured  ?  What  are  its  properties?  How  does  the 
oonstitutton  and  formation  of  alum  illustrate  isomorphism  ? 
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sabstitate  in  fhe  place  of  the  sesqui-oxyd  of  alimdna  AliOs,  sesqniozyds  of 
irony  chTomimn,  or  manganese,  without  changmg  the  original  octohedial, 
ciyBtaUine  fonn.  These  sabstitutions  will  be  more  dearly  imdeistood  from  an 
examination  of  the  annexed  table : 

Potashalam. AlsOs,  SSOs+KO,  BOH^HO 

SodABlom JLlaOs,  380»+NaO,  80I+24HO 

Ammonia  alam. AI3O3,  380H-KH4  O,  80s+S4HO 

Iron  alum. FesOi,  3SO»fKO,  80s494HO 

Chrome  alum CrsOt,  SSOrHKO,  SOs4^4BO 

Ail  these  compounds  are  called  alams,  and  are  said  to  be  isomorphotis,  be- 
cause they  possess  a  similar  chemical  constitution,  and  the  same  cryBtalline 
form.  They  may  be  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  together  in  water  their 
simple  constituent  salts  in  proper  proportions,  and  allowing  the  solution  to 
crystallize.  Potash,  soda,  and  ammonia  alums  are  white,  chrome  alum  a  deep 
purple,  and  iron  alum  a  pale  purple,  or  red. 

Alum,  and  the  compounds  of  alumma  formed  torn  it,  are  largely,  used  in 
dyeing,  calico  printing,  and  in  tanning.  Alnmina  has  a  very  great  attraction 
for  certain  kinds  of  organic  matter,  and  especially  for  coloring  substances. 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  the  case,  that  the  hydrate  of  alumina  is  extensively 
employed  in  the  place  of  animal  charcoal  for  decolorizing  animal  and  vege- 
table solutions.  If  doth  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  aluoiina,  prepared  torn 
alum,  a  portion  of  the  earth  attaches  itself  to  the  fibers ;  and  if  subsequently 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  coloring  matter,  it  becomes  permanently  dyed.  Most 
coloring  substances,  without  this  treatment,  would  be  removed  by  washing; 
but  the  presence  of  alumina  seems  to  serve  as  a  bond  of  union  between  &e 
color  and  the  fiber,  which  renders  the  adhesion  of  the  dye  permanent;  a  few 
other  substances,  such  as  buioxyd  of  tin,  and  the  sesquioxyds  of  chromium 
and  iron,  act  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  called  mordants  (from  the  Latin 
mordeOf  to  hite  in). 

When  alum  is  added  to  a  colored  vegetable  or  animal  solution,  and  the 
alumina  predpitated  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  it  carries  down  with  it  the 
greaZoT  portion  of  the  coloring  substance,  and  forms  a  dass  of  pigments 
called  laJtes.  Carmine  is  a  lake  prepared  in  this  way  fix>m  a  solution  of  00- 
chineaL 

553.  Silicates  of  Alnmina. — The  salts  of  silidc  acid  and  alumina 
comprise  a  great  number  of  important  and  interesting  mineral  sabstances. 

554.  Clay  • — All  the  varieties  of  day  comdst  of  hydrated  silicate  of  alu- 
mina^ more  or  less  mixed  with  other  matters  derived  from  the  rocks,  which 
by  their  decomposition  have  formed  clay ;  such  to  potash,  unoombined  silica, 
oxyd  of  iron,  lime,  and  magnesia.  According  as  one  or  the  other  of  these 
ingredients  predominates,  the  character  of  the  day  and  its  adaptation  to 
specific  purposes  vrill  vary. 

QuMTioag.— What  are  fhe  aees  of  alam  ?  What  property  characterises  hydrous  aln- 
minat  How  doeealmniiia  act  in  dyeing?  What  are  hikes?  What  is  carmine ?  What 
is  clay? 
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Olajs  which  are  nearly  firee  from  oxyd  of  iron  or  carbonate  of  lime,  are 
termed,  fire-daySj  and  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fire-bricks  and  cruci- 
bles ;  such  days  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Pipe-day ,  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  tobacco-pipes,  is  a  fine  white  day,  nearly  firee  fix)m  iron.  When  the  pro- 
portion of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  day  is  considerable,  it  constitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  marl ;  if  the  aluminous  constituent  predominates^  it  forms  an 
aluminous  marl ;  if  the  carbonate  of  lime  be  in  excess,  it  is  a  calcareous 
marl;  the  latter  is  highly  valued  in  agriculture  as  a  fertilizer  for  light,  sandy 
soils.  Loam  is  a  mixed  substance  containing  much  clay,  some  sand,  iron,  and 
a  vaiying  proportion  of  organic  matter.  Ochres  are  days  colored  red  or  yel- 
low by  oxyd  of  iron ;  they  are  extensively  used  as  paints.  Filler's  earth  is  a 
porous  silicate  of  alumina,  which  has  a  strong  adhesion  to  oily  matters ;  if 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  allowed  to  dry  upon  a  spot  of  grease  on 
a  board  or  doth,  it  removes  most  of  the  oil  by  capillary  attraction.  It  owes 
its  name  to  the  fact  that  it  is  employed  to  remove  the  grease  applied  to  wool 
in  spinning. 

655.  Clay  emits  a  peculiar  odor  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  known,  as 
an  argillaceous  odor.  When  mixed  with  a  soil,  it  gives  it  firmness  and  con- 
sistency, and  retains  the  moisture,  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  oi^ganic  mat- 
ters which  contribute  to  the  support  of  plants.  In  this  way  it  indirectly 
ministers  to  the  wants  of  vegetation,  although  alumina  itself  is  not  known  to 
enter  as  a  constituent  into  the  structure  of  either  plants  or  animals. 

Among  other  important  minerals  of  which  silicate  of  alumina  is  a  prin- 
dpal  constituent,  may  be  mentioned  feldspar,  mica,  all  the  varieties  of  slates, 
and  lavas,  trap,  basalt,  porphyry,  etc.  The  gems,  topaz  and  garnet^  are  also 
in  great  part  silicate  of  alumina. 

The  beautiful  artifidal  blue  pigment  known  as  uUramarine  conmsts  mainly 
of  silicate  of  alumina  fused  with  sulphide  of  sodium. 

556.  General  Properties  of  the  Earths . — ^The  earths  are 
entirely  insoluble  in  water,  and  do  not  combine  with  carbonic  add.  They 
possess  weskk  basic  properties,  and  alumina  in  some  instances  may  even  act 
the  part  of  an  acid.  The  metals  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkaline  earths,  and  the 
earths,  are  all  of  a  low  specific  gravity,  and  are  sometimes  called,  on  this  ac- 
count, the  light  metals,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  other  metals,  which  are 
dense  and  heavy. 

QUB8TI0N8.— What  iB  fire-clay?  What  is  pipe-clay  ?  What  are  maris  t  What  is  loam? 
What  are  ochres  ?  What  is  "  fuller*8  earth  f**  What  are  the  properties  of  clay  ?  What 
mioeralB  are  mainly  composed  of  silicate  of  alamlna  ?  What  is  ultramarine  *  What  are 
the  general  properties  of  the  earths? 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

GLASS    AND    POTTBBY. 

557.  Glass  is  a  compound  substance  produced  by  fusing 
together,  by  a  high  and  long-continued  heat,  mixtures  of 
the  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina  and 
lead — ^the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary- 
ing according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  glass  is  to  be 
used. 

Silica  fosed  with  the  alkalies,  potash,  or  soda,  readily  yields  a  transparent 
glass  of  easy  fusibility,  but  not  adapted  for  economic  purposes,  since  it  is  un- 
able to  resist  the  action  of  water  and  acids.  If  the  proportions  are  3  of  al- 
kali to  1  of  silica^  the  compound  is  so  readily  soluble  in  water  as  to  be 
designated  as  "  soluble  glass."  (§  414.)  By  jncreasmg  the  proportion  of 
silica,  we  can  greatly  diminish  the  solubility  of  the  alkaline  silicates,  but 
not  entirely  bo  On  the  other  hand,  silica  fused  with  lime,  magnesia^ 
baiyta,  or  alumina,  yields  compounds  which  resemble  porcelain  rather  than 
glass,  are  entirely  insoluble,  and  melt  at  only  a  high  temperature.  No  single 
silicate  is,  therefore,  adapted  by  itself  to  form  glass,  but  by  judicious  mix- 
tore  of  the  Tarious  silicates  we  can  contain  compounds  which  are  transparent, 
free  from  color,  fhsible  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  insoluble  in  water:* 

The  temperature  at  which  glass  fuses  depends  upon  the  amount  of  silica  it 
contains ;  the  greater  the  proportion,  the  less  the  fusibility. 

658.  The  principal  varieties  of  glass  are  as  follows: — 

Common,  colorless,  or  white  glass,  which  is  used  for  making  tumblers,  win- 
dow-glass, and  looking-glasses,  is  a  compound  of  silicate  of  potassa  or  soda^ 
with  silicate  of  lime.  The  character  of  the  glass,  however,  varies  very  much 
according  as  one  or  the  other  of  the  alkalies  is  used.  Glass  composed  of  sim- 
ply the  silicates  of  potash  and  lime,  is  exceedingly  transparent,  very  hard,  and 
of  difi&cult  foability.  It  is  highly  prized  in  the  laboratory  for  its  adaptation  to 
certain  chemical  requirements.    The  celebrated  Bohemian  glass — ^the  finest 

*  hi  Btarietness,  the  best-made  glaaa  is  to  a  certain  extent  soluble.  If  very  finely-pow- 
dered window-glass  be  placed  on  tormeric  paper,  and  moistened,  it  win  exhibit  an  alkaline 
reaetton.  'Windows  in  old  houses  often  show  prismatic  colors,  owing  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  long-«onttnued  action  of  rain  and  moisture  has  washed  out  the  alkali  of  the  glass, 
snd  left  an  irregular  condition  of  surface,  which  occasions  a  refraction  of  light.  Specimens 
of  ancient  glass  which  have  been  dug  out  of  the  earth,  often  exhibit  a  pearly  luster,  re- 
sulting from  pure  silica,  the  alkali  haying  been  slowly  removed  by  long  exposure  to 


QuisnoNB.— What  is  glass  ?  Why  is  a  mixture  of  silicates  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  dniable  g^ass?  What  is  said  of  the  fusibility  of  glass?  What  is  the  composition  of 
oommon  white  glawf   What  is  the  character  of  potash-glass f   What  is  Bohemian  glass? 
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glass  produced,  ia  a  silicate  of  potash  and  lime,  with  a  little  silicate  of  alum- 
ma.  B7  substituting  soda  in  the  place  of  potash,  we  obtain  a  more  fusible, 
but  a  less  transparent  glass;  varieties  of  glass  with  this  composition,  are 
known  as  "  crown  glass,"  plate-glass,  window-glass,  etc.  The  presence  of 
soda  in  glass  imparts  to  it  a  blueish-green  tinge^  which  is  not  observed  when 
potash  alone  is  used. 

Green  Bottle  Glass,  and  other  Inferior  deeciptions  of  glaastiaed 
for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  which  color-  is  not  regarded,  consist  of  an 
alkali,  silica,  lime,  and  alumina;  the  cheapest  and  most  ordinary  materials 
being  uSed,  such  as  wood-ashea  and  common  salt,  as  slkaline  products^  com- 
mon sand,  day,  gas-lime,  and  the  refhse  lime  and  alkali  left  after  the  mann- 
&cture  of  soap.  The  green  color  of  bottLe-glass  is  due  mainly  to  Hie  pareaenoe 
of  ozyds  of  iron  and  manganese. 

Flint-GiasB,  so  called  from  the  drcumstance,  that  the  enljca  used  in 
its  manu&cture  was  formerly  derived  from  pulverized  flints,  is  a  mixture  of 
silicate  of  potash  and  silicate  of  the  oxyd  of  lead.  It  fuses  at  a  lower  temper^ 
ature  than  the  ordinary  varieties  of  glass,  has  a  beautiful  transparency^  and  a 
comparative  softness,  which  enables  it  to  be  put  and  polished  with  eaaa 
Glass  which  contains  lead  possesses  the  property  of  refracting  light  in  a  re- 
markable manner,  and  is  consequently  employed  for  the  constroctlon  of 
lenses  for  optical  instruments,  glass  prisms,  chandelier-drops,  etc. ;  it  is,  also, 
the  basis  of  the  artificial  gems  known  as  pasief  which  are  colored  by  metallic 
oxyds.  • 

559.  The  sUica  used  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  glass  is  generally  in  the 
form  of  pure  white  sand,  entirely  free  from  oxyd  of  iron.  Such  sand  is  by  no 
means  common,  the  finest  in  tiie  world  being  at  present  found  among  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Western  Massachusetts,  from  which  localities  lar^  quan- 
tities are  annually  exported  to  Europe.  The  silica  of  the  Bohemian  glass  is 
obtained  by  pulverizing  masses  of  pure  white  quartz.  The  alkali  used  is  a 
refined  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda^  These  two  ingredients,  witii  a  proper 
proportion  of  air-slacked  lime,  or  oxyd  of  lead,  are  thoroi^hly  mixed,  and 
fiised  in  large  crucibles  of  refractory  fire-clay,  in  a  circular  reverberatory  fop- 
nace.  This  furnace  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  60  to  80  feet 
high,  and  40  to  50  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  furnace  is  at  the  center 
of  the  cone,  and  the  glass-pots,  to  the  number  of  4  to  10,  are  arranged  around 
the  circumference,  and  opposite  to  openings  in  the  walls  of  the  furnace.  Pig. 
19i)  represents  the  exterior  of  the  furnace,  and  the  general  appearance  of  a 
glass-house. 

The  fire  of  a  glass  furnace  is  never  allowed  to  slacken,  and  the  melting-pots 
remain  permanently  in  their  situations  for  several  months,  being  charged  from 
the  exterior.  A  heat  of  about  forty-eight  hours  is  requisite  to  Convert  the 
crude  materials  into  a  liquid,  homogeneous  glass. 

Quxtnona— What  ia  the  character  of  soda-glaes  f  What  U  the  oompoBitkm  of  gnen 
bottle-i^M  ?  What  is  fUnt-glass  ?  In  what  form  ia  the  B^ica  aaed  hi  the  ntanufkctme  of 
sUm?    "What  its  alkali  r    How  Ib  glass  formed f 
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The  detaOa  of  the  working  and  molding  of  glass  are  purely  mechanical,  and 
a  description  of  them  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work. 

560.  Colored  61a  s  s.^-Glass  is  colored  by  the  addition  to  it,  in  a  fused 
state^  of  small  qvumtities  of  the  metalUc  oxyda,  which  dissolve  in  it  without 

Fig.  190. 


affecting  its  transparency.  Thus,  oxyd  of  cobalt  imparts  a  deep  blue ;  oxyd 
of  manganese,  a  purple  or  vi(det;  oxyd  of  copper,  a  green;  oxyds  of  iron,  a 
dull  green  or  l»own ;  and  oxyd  of  gold,  a  ruby  or  rose  color.* 


*  Cut-glass  ornamental  artices,  which  exhibit  different  colors  upon  the  same  specimen, 
and  at  different  depths  in  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  are  manufactured  in  the  following 
manner :  the  object  is  first  formed  in  white,  transparent,  and  colorless  glass ;  then,  being 
allowed  to  cool  until  it  acquires  solidity  and  consistency,  it  is  dipped  for  a  moment  in  a 
pot  of  colored  glass  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  being  suddenly  withdrawn,  it  carries  away 
upon  it  a  thin  coating  of  colored  glass,  which  immediately  hardens  upon  it,  and  becomes 
incorporated  with  it  The  article  is  then  shaped  by  the  processes  of  the  glass-maker,  and 
if  it  be  afterwards  cut,  those  parts  which  are  cut  wUl  disclose  the  clear,  transparent  glass, 
while  the  parts  not  cut  remain  coated  with  the  color.  It  is  by  this  process  that  all  the  effects 

Question.— How  is  glass  colored  f 
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661.  Enamel  is  ft  tenn  given  to  glass  which  is  rendered  milk-white 
opaque  by  the  addition  of  binoxyd  of  tin.  Examples  of  such  enamels  are  to 
be  seen  in  watch-dials,  and  in  the  so-called  porcelain  transparenciea  Colored 
enamels  are  produced  by  the  addition  of  metallic  oxyds  to  white  enamels. 

662.  Annealing . — ^If  glass  be  allowed  to  cool  suddenly  after  fuaon,  it 
becomes  exceedingly  brittle,  and  articles  made  from  it  are  liable  to  break  in 
pieces  from  the  least  scratch  or  jar,  or  even  from  a  slight  but  sudden  change 
of  temperature,  as  when  transferred  from  a  cold  to  a  warm  room. 

This  property  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  what  are  called  Prince  Bupert's 

drops,  which  are  little  pear-shaped  masses  of  glass,  formed  by 

Fig.  191.      dropping  melted  glass  into  cold  water.    (See  Kg.  191.)    These 

rmay  be  subjected,  without  breaking,  to  considerable  pressure, 
or  even  to  a  smart  stroke,  but  if  the  little  end  of  the  drop  be 
nipped  off,  the  whole  mass  instantly  flies  in  i»ece8  with,  a  sort 
of  explosion,  and  is  converted  into  powder.  This  efiect  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  &ct,  that  the  particles  of  whl<^  these 
little  masses  are  composed,  are  in  a  state  of  unequal  tension,  owing  to  the 
formation  of  a  solid  coatmg  upon  the  exterior,  whUe  the  interior  i>art8  are  still 
fluid ;  the  latter  being  thereby  prevented  from  expanding,  as  they  beocnne 
solid.  The  drops  will  bear  a  concussion  because  the  mass  then  vibrates  as  a 
whole,  but  if  the  end  be  broken,  a  vibratory  movement  is  communicated 
along  the  surface  without  reaching  the  internal  parts ;  this  allows  them  some 
expansion,  which  ovenx)mes  the  cohesion  of  the  outer  coating,  and  the  whole 
at  onco  flies  in  pieces.  To  obviate,  therefore,  this  tendency  to  brittleness,  all 
glass  articles,  after  their  manufacture,  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  an- 
nealing, which  is  a  very  slow  and  gradual  process  of  cooling,  by  which  the 
parts  are  enabled  to  assume  theu'  natural  position  with  regard  to  each  other. 
In  some  cases,  several  days,  or  even  weeks,  are  required  for  the  cooling  of 
particular  articles. 

663.  Pottery  and  Porcelain.— The  basis  of  all  earthen- 
ware, porcelain,  and  china,  is  silicate  of  alumina  (clay). 

Pure  silicate  of  alumina,  however,  contracts  greatly  and  unequally  on  dry- 
ing, and,  consequently,  is  unfitted  to  be  used  by  itself  for  fictile  purposesL 
This  difficuliy  is,  however,  overcome  by  the  addition  to  the  day  of  a  propor- 
tion of  sUica,  and  to  compensate  for  a  loss  of  tenacity  in  the  day  thereby  oc- 
casioned, it  is  also  customary  to  incorporate  with  the  mass  some  frisible 
material,  as  an  alkali,  silicate  of  lime,  eta,  which,  at  the  temperature  required 
for  baking  the  ware,  fuses,  becomes  absorbed  by  the  more  infusible  portion, 

which  are  seen  in  ornamental  articles,  ▼hich  consist  partially  of  colored,  and  partiaDy  of 
clear  glass,  are  produced.  Additional  colors  may  also  be  combined  on  the  article  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  cutting  a  surface  so  coated,  to  different  depths,  yariettea  of  effects 
may  be  produced,  involying  a  display  of  two  or  more  colors. 

QuiBTioNB.— What  are  enamels?  What  effect  is  produced  by  allowing  glaes  to  oool 
suddenly?  How  is  this  illustrated  by  Prince  Rupert's  drops?  What  is  annealing? 
What  is  the  basis  of  all  earthenware  ?    Why  can  not  pure  day  be  used  alone  ? 
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and  binds  the  whole,  on  cooling,  into  a  solid  mass.  Aocording  to  the  greater 
or  less  proportion  of  these  fusible  materials,  the  ware  is  more  or  less  transpa- 
rent, or  resembles  glass  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

564.  Porcelain  is  the  name  applied  to  the  finest  varieties  of  earthen- 
ware. It  is  composed  of  a  veiy  pure,  white  claj,  called  "  kaolin"  (derived 
from  the  decomposition  of  feldspar),  very  finely*divided  silica^  prepared  by 
crushing  and  grinding  calcined  flints,  and  a  Uttle  lime.  The  utmost  pains 
are  taken  to  thoroughly  incorporate  these  ingredients,  and  to  avoid  the  intro- 
duction of  particles  of  grit,  or  other  foreign  bodies.  The  mixture,  having  the 
consistency  and  appearance  of  dough,  is  then  fashioned  upon  a  peculiar  kind 
of  lathe — called  a  "  potter's  wheel,"— or  in  molds  of  plaster  of  Paris,  into  ware, 
— dried,  and  baked  in  a  kiln  or  oven  for  a  period  of  about  40  hours.  The  por- 
celain in  this  condition  is  technically  termed  biscuit^  and  is  compact  and  solid, 
but  so  porous  as  to  readily  imbibe  water,  and  even  allow  it  to  filter  through 
its  substance.  This  difficulty  is  remedied  by  covering  the  ware  with  a  glassy 
coating  called  a  glaze,  whidi  generally  consists  of  a  more  fusible  mixture  of 
tiie  same  materials  as  the  porcelain  itself  Hiese,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
are  made  into  a  cream  with  water,  and  into  this  the  ware  is  dipped  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  withdrawn ;  the  water  sinks  into  its  substance,  leaving  the 
powder  evenly  ^read  upon  the  sur&ce,  which,  when  submitted  to  a  moder- 
ate heat,  fuses,  and  forms  a  uniform,  vitreous  coating.  In  ornamented  porce- 
lain, the  designs  are  printed  or  painted  upon  the  sur&ce  with  various  metallic 
oxyds,  which  develope  their  colors  only  after  fusion  with  the  ingredients  of 
the  glaze. 

The  material  called  "  Parian,"  of  which  statuettes,  eta,  are  manu&ctured, 
is  a  carefully-prepared  variety  of  porcelidn. 

The  detsdls  of  the  manufacture  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  "stone"  and 
"  earthen"  ware,  are  in  principle  the  same  as  those  involved  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain,  less  care,  however,  being  taken  in  the  selection  of  materials, 
and  less  labor  being  bestowed  upon  their  preparation.  The  coarser  kinds  of 
earthenware  are  sometimes  covered  with  a  yellowish-white  glaze,  of  which 
oxyd  of  lead  is  an  important  ingredient.  The  use  of  such  vessels  in  culinary 
operations  is  highly  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  the  lead  Is  liable  to  be  dis- 
solved ofifby  acids,  and  act  as  a  poison. 

Bricks  and  common  pottery-ware  owe  their  red  color  to  the  iron  naturally 
contained  in  the  clay  of  which  they  are  composed,  which,  by  heating,  is  con- 
verted into  red  oxyd  of  iron.  Some  varieties  of  clay,  like  that  found  near 
Chicago,  contains  little  or  no  iron ;  and,  consequently,  the  bricks  made  firom 
it  are  all  light-colored, 

QDBBnoKB.— Whafc  is  fhe  composition  of  porcelain?  Describe  its  manofactare.  Hoir 
is  porcelain  ornamented  wUh  colored  figures?  What  is  ** Parian?**  How  does  the 
manafacture  of  earthenware  differ  from  porcelain?  Hov  is  earthenware  sometimea 
e^zed  ?  Why-  is  the  use  of  vessels  glazed  with  lead  dangerous?  Why  are  bricks  and 
flower-potered? 
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CHAPTER    XII  I. 

THS    COMMON^     OB    HEAVY    METALS. 

SECTION    I. 

IRON  {Femm). 

I!^[Uiiivalonit  2a    Symbol,  Fe.    Spec^  unmiy^  *l'S. 

565.  Natural  Historr  and  Distribution.— Iron  is  the 
most  abundant,  the  most  widely  diffused,  and  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  the  only  metal  which  enters 
into  the  structure  of  all  the  vertebrate  animals,  as  an  es- 
sential constituent  (existing  always  in  the  blood),  and  the 
only  one  whose  oxyds  are  not  injurious  to  either  animals 
or  plants. 

Iron  in  a  metallic  and  malleable  state,  alloyed  witii  nickel,  cobalt,  andsmaH 
quantities  of  other  metals,  is  found  upon  the  siir&ce  of  the  earth  in  large 
masses  of  meteoric  origin.  These  masses  are  so  peculiar  in  theor  oompositioii 
and  structure,  and  differ  so  essentially  firom  all  terrestrial  substances,  that 
although  they  may  not  have  been  seen  to  fall,  they  are  easily  recognized. 
Some  of  these  extraordinary  bodies  are  firom  15  to  20  tons  weight ;  one  ob- 
served to  fall  from  the  atmosphere  in  an  ignited  state  in  South  America  in 
1844,  was  upward  of  a  cuImc  yard  in  dimensiona.  A  specimen  in  tibe  cabinet 
of  Yale  College  weighs  1,636  lbs.,  and  one  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
252  lbs.  The  occurrence  in  nature  of  metallio  iron  of  a  terrestrial  origin  is 
exceedingly  rare.  It  is,  however,  said  to  be  occasionally  found  associated 
with  ores  of  platinum^  and  also  in  little  nodules  indoeed  in  masses  of  iron  ore 
-»the  latter  being  evidently  the  result  of  electro-galvanic  agency.  Recent  in- 
vestigations by  Hayes  of  Boston  have  also  rendered  it  probable  that  a  deposit 
of  native  iron  exists  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberia. 

Iron  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  is  not  found  also  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce— ^the  very  best  artificial  irons  always -containing  some  carbon,  and 
generally  minute  quantities  of  silica,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  Chemically 
pure  iron  may,  however,  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  pure  peroxyd  of  iron 
at  a  red-heat  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

666.  Compounds  of  Iron  with  Oxygen  .--Iron  forms  tiiree 
definite  compounds  with  oxygen  n  1.  Protoxyd,  FeO ;  2.  Sesquioxyd,  oom-j 
monly  called  the  peroxyd,  FejOj ;  3.  Ferric  acid,  FeOs.  Another  oxyd, 
Fes04,  found  native  in  large  quantities,  and  known  as  the  black,  or  magnetic 
oxyd  of  iron,  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  distinct  oxyd,  and  by  others  as  a  com- 
pound of  protoxyd  and  sesquioxyd. 

QuxBTioirB.— What  is  said  of  iron  ?  Is  malleable  iron  found  in  nature  ?  Is  the  inn  of 
eommerce  pure  ?  How  may  chemically  pure  iron  be  obtained  ?  What  are  the  componnds 
of  iron  and  oxygen  i 
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567.  Protoxyd  of  IroDj  FeO)  does  not  occur  in  nature  except  in 
combination.  It  is  a  poweiful  base,  and  unites  with  the  acids  to  form  salts 
which  have  a  greenish  color  and  a  styptic  taste — ^properties  which  are  pos- 
sessed in  a  very  marked  degree  by  green  vitriol,  which  is  a  sulphate  oi  the 
protoxyd  of  iron,  Protoxyd  of  iron  may  be  eaaly  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
hydrate,  by  dissolving  pure  sulphate  of  iron  in  water  recently  boiled  and 
adding  an  alkali  to  the  solution.  The  bulky  precipitated  hydrate  is  at  first 
nearly  white,  but  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air,  it  soon  becomes  brown,  and 
finally  red,  from  its  conversioa  into  sesquioxyd.  In  a  moist  state,  this  hy- 
drate constitutes  the  most  effectual  antidote  in  poisoning  by  arsenia 

668.  Sesquioxyd  of  Iron,  FOiOg)  Peroxydj—is  found  native  in 
great  abundance^  and  constitutes  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ores  of 
iron.  It  is  in  this  state  of  oxydation  that  iron  is  generally  found  in  soils  and 
minerals,  assuming  oftentimes  a  deep  red  color  (red  oxyd)  as  in  ocher,  burnt 
day,  etc.  The  substance  called  rou^e,  crocus,  or  cotoofhar,  used  for  polishing 
glass  or  metals,  is  this  oxyd  m  a  state  of  fine  powder,  prepared  by  igniting 
the  sulphate  of  iron. 

569.  Blaek,  or  Magnetic  Oxydoflron,  F  osOi,  occurs  abun- 
dantly in  nature,  constituting  the  common  magnetic  iron  ore,  and  the  native 
loadgionet  ^^  which  acqmre  magnetic  properties  Scorn  the  inductive  influ- 
«ice  of  the  earth.  It  is  also  the  principal  constituent  of  the  scales  of  oxyd 
wtdoh.  are  detached  during  the  forging  of  wrought-iron. 

570.  Ferric  Acid,  F  eOs,  may  be  formed  by  heating  I  part  of  peroxyd 
of  ircm  with  4  parts  of  saltpeter  to  fiill  redness  for  an  hour,  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible. A  brown  mass  is  thus  obtained — ^ferrate  of  potash — ^which  digested 
with  water  yields  a  beautiful  violet-colored  solution. 

571.  Ores  of  Iron « — ^The  ores  of  iron  are  extremely  numerous.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  most  valuable :  Fi^,  X92. 

I.  The  moffneUc,  or  black  oxyd,  which 

has  a  black  color  and  a  metallic  luster. 

It  is  found  in  beds  in  the  primitive 

rocks,  and  sometimes  constitutes  entire 

mountains,  as  the  u*on-mountains  of 

Hissoori.    It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  the  I 

ores  of  iron,  and  contains  about  70  per 

cent  of  pure  iron.    The  superior  iron 

of  Sweden  and  Russia  is  prepared  from 

it   The  9pecular  iron,  or  red  iron  ore, 

consists  mamly  of  sesquioxyd  of  iron ; 

under  this  dass  are  included  the  ores  known  as  red  and  brown  hematites,  and 

bog^iron  ore.    Bed  hematite  often  occurs  in  fibrous  crystallized  nodules, 

forming  beautiM  cabmet  specimens.      (See  Fig.  192.)    All  the  ores  of  this 

QussTEORB. — What  if  said  of  the  protoxyd  t  Hov  may  it  be  prepared  ?  What  is  said 
of  tfafi  aesqnioxyd?  VHuit  is  rouge?  What  is  said  of  the  black  oxyd?  What  of  ferric 
acid  f    What  are  the  principal  ores  of  iron  ? 

16 
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class  yield  reddish  brown  powders,  and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  the 
black  oxyd ; — ^they  contain  about  63  per  cent,  of  iron ;  3.  Clay-won  stone  is 
an  impure  carbonate  of  iron,  mingled  with  var3ring  proportions  of  clay,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  manganese.  This  ore  occurs  extensively  associated  with  cx)al, 
and  contains  about  33  per  cent,  of  metaUic  iron ;  it  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  iron  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  All  clays  which 
are  capable  of  yielding  20  per  cent,  of  iron  are  called  ores. 

572.  Bi-Sulphuretof  Iron,  Fe  S9, — ironpyrites, — although  a  very 

abundant  mineral,  is  not  used  as  a  source  of  metaUic  iron ;  it  occurs  in  cu- 

FiG  193.  ^^^  crystals  (see  Fig.   193)    and    fibrous 

I  radiated  masses ;  from  its  bright  yellow  color 

and  metallic  luster  it  is  often  mistaken  for 

gold  (fool's  gold),  but  its  character  may  be 

I  easily  determined  by  the  sulphurous   odor 

I  which  it  evolves  by  heating. 

573.  Protosulphate  of  Iron, 
FeO,S08+7HO.— (7o2?pera5;  Green  VU- 
riol — This  salt  may  be  readily  formed  by  dis- 
solving metallic  iron  in  sulphuric  acid,  but 
for  commercial  purposes  it  is  prepared  on  a 
very  large  scale  by  exposing  iron  pyrites  to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture, — 
the  sulphuret  of  iron,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  yielding  sulphuric  acid 
and  oxyd  of  iron.  The  salt  produced  is  then  dissolved  out  with  water,  and 
the  solution  allowed  to  crystallize.  In  tlus  way  it  is  prepared  in  great  quan- 
tities at  Stafford,  Vermont 

Copperas  forms  beautiful,  transparent,  bluish-green  crystals,  which  effloresce 
in  dry  air,  and  become  covered  with  brownish-white  crust  In  combination 
with  certain  astringent  vegetable  matters,  as  tannin,  extract  of  galls,  etc.,  it 
forms  permanent  black  dyes,  and  is  hence  much  used  in  the  arts  for  dye- 
ing, and  for  the  manufacture  of  inks. 

574.  Iron  is  employed  in  the  arts  m  three  different  states,  viz.,  as  cnide, 
or  cast  iroUy  as  wrought^  or  mdUedble  iroUj  and  as  sied. 

575.  Cast  Iron,  the  metal  obtained  by  smelting  the  ore  with  carbon, 
is  a  chemical  compound  of  iron  and  carbon — ^a  carbide,  or  carburet  of  iron, 
containing  also,  as  impurities,  small  quantities  of  uncombined  carbon  and 
silicon,  and  generally  some  phosphorus,  sulphur,  aluminum,  and  calcium.  It 
is  fusible  at  a  glowing  white-heat,  is  brittle,  and  can  neither  be  forged  or 
welded.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in  different  varieties  of  cast-iron  varies, 
but  in  no  instance  does  it  exceed  5  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  silica  varies 
from  3-5  to  0*25  per  cent. 

In  commerce,  two  varieties  of  cast-iron  are  recognized,  viz.,  white  and 
gray  metal.     The  former  contains  more  carbon,  and  is  harder,  more  brittle, 

QuKBTiOKS.— What  are  iron  pyrites?  What  is  copperas  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What 
are  its  uses  ?  In  what  three  conditipna  is  iron  employed  in  the  arts  ?  What  is  cafiUiron  t 
What  two  varieties  are  recognized  ?    What  are  their  respective  properties  ? 
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and  more  fiisible  fhan  the  latter.  It  is  also  characterized  by  a  silvery  white- 
ness, and  a  lamelar  crystalline  fracture.  Gray  metal,  on  the  contrary,  is  very 
soft,  dark  in  color,  and  of  a  granular  texture ;  it  admits  of  being  filed  and 
drilled  with  ease,  which  white  metal  does  not  If  white  iron  be  melted  and 
allowed  to  cool  very  gradually,  a  portion  of  its  carbon  crystallizes  out  as 
graphite,  and  gray  cast-iron  is  produced.  The  gray  metal  is  best  adapted  for 
castings,  and  the  white  for  the  manufacture  of  bar  iron  and  steeL 
5*76.  Smelting   of   Iron . — ^The  operation  of  smelting  iron,  or  the 
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reduction  of  its  ores  to  a  metallic  state,  is  ef- 
fected through  the  agency  of  the  blast-fur- 
nace, which  is  a  tall,  chinmey-like  structure, 
constructed  of  stone  in  a  conical  form,  and 
lined  upon  the  interior  with  the  most  refrac- 
tory fire-brick.  Its  mtemal  cavity,  repre- 
sented in  section  in  Pig.  194,  resembles  in 
shape  a  long,  narrow  funnel,  inverted  upon 
the  mouth  o[  another  shorter  funnel,  and  is 
divided  into  the  central  portion,  6,  called  the 
shaft ;  the  boshes,  c,  or  the  part  of  the  fur- 
nace sloping  inward ;  the  crucible,  ^  and  the 
hearth,  K  The  top,  or  mouth  of  the  furnace 
serves  both  for  charging  it,  and  for  the  es- 
cape of  gases.  A  steady  and  intense  heat  is 
maintained  by  means  of  strong  blasts  of  air 
driven  into  the  furnace  by  powerful  blowing  ~t 
apparatus  through  a  number  of  blast-pipes,  JJI 
or  tuyeres,  a  a,  at  its  basa  The  amount  of 
air  thus  supplied  exceeds,  in  some  large  furnaces,  12,000  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute. It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  use  the  air  at  ordmary  temperatures 
(cold  blast),  but  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  production  of  iron 
has  been  very  greatly  cheapened  and  increased  by  heating  the  air  to  a  tem- 
perature of  about  500®  F.  before  it  enters  the  furnace  (hot-blast). 

At  the  commencement  of  operations,  the  furnace  is  first  heated  with  coal 
only,  for  about  24  hours,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  proper  temperature ;  but 
when  working  regularly,  it  is  charged  alternately  with  coal  and  a  mixture  of 
ore  and  limestone  broken  into  small  pieces,  until  it  is  completely  filled  with 
successive  layers  of  fhel  and  of  ore.  The  ore  before  smelting  is  generally 
roasted,  or  heated  separately,  m  order  to  expel  firom  it  water  and  carbonio 
acid,  and  render  it  dry  and  porous.  The  limestone  added  serves  as  flux — 
that  is,  it  renders  the  silica,  clay,  and  other  foreign  matters  associated  with 
the  ore  readily  fusible— forming  a  dark-colored  glass  termed  "slag."  As 
soon  as  the  ore  has  become  thoroughly  ignited,  its  oxygen  unites  with  the 
carbon  of  the  fiiel  to  form  carbonic  oxyd,  while  the  metal  fuses,  and  together 
with  the  slag  flows  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.    Here  the  slag,  being 

QinEsnoitB. — Describe  the  construction  of  a  blast-furnace  ?  How  is  iron  reduced  from 
tba  ore  ?    Why  is  limestone  used  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ? 
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the  lightest,  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  melted  metal,  and  fix)m  time  to  time 
is  raked  off  through  i^rtures  contrived  for  the  purpose— the  iron  being 
drawn  off  by  openings  at  a  lower  level.  As  the  contents  of  the  furnace  are 
removed  from  below,  or  consumed,  fresh  materials  are  supplied  from  above, 
80  that  the  process  of  smeldng  goes  on  imintemiptedly,  day  and  night,  for 
years,  or  until  the  frumace  requires  repair.  The  melted  iron  drawn  off  from 
the  blast  furnace  is  run  into  rude  molds  of  sand,  and  when  solidified  consti- 
tutes crude  cast-iron,  or  the  pig-iron  of  commerce. 

577.  Hftlleftble,  or  Bar  Iron,  is  cast-iron  deprived  of 
its  carbon  and  other  impurities.  It  is  not  fusible  at  a 
white  heat,  and  may  be  forged  and  welded. 

The  manufacture  of  bar-iron,  or  the  purification  of  the  crude  pig-iron,  is  ef- 
fected by  exposing  cast-metal  to  the  regulated  action  of  oxygen  at  a  high 
temperature,  whereby  the  carbon,  and  other  oxydizible  impurities  which  it 
contains,  are  burnt  out  of  it,  and  the  iron  left  pure.  The  details  of  the  process 
are  essentially  as  follows : — ^the  crude  pig-iron  is  first  remelted  and  suddenly 
cooled,  by  which  it  loses  a  part  of  its  carbon  and  silica,  and  is  rendered  white, 
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crystalline,  and  exceedingly  hard.  In  this  state  it  is  known  as  fisM  meiaL 
Broken  into  firagments,  it  is  next  introduced  in  charges  of  about  500  lbs.  weight, 
into  a  kind  of  reverberatory  fUmace,  called  a  puddling  fiimace,  and  again 
melted.  The  workmen  then,  by  means  of  long  iron  bars,  stur  up  (puddle)  the 
fused  mass,  and  thoroughly  expose  it  to  the  influence  of  the  heated  air  circu- 
lating above  it  (See  Fig.  195.)  As  the  operation  proceeds,  the  metal  passes 
from  a  liquid  to  a  pasty  condition,  emits  blue  flames  (carbonic  oxyd),  gradu- 
ally grows  tough  and  less  plastic,  and  finally  becomes  pulverulent  At  this 
point  the  heat  is  raised  to  the  highest  mtensity,  and  air  is  carefully  excluded 

Questions — ^What  is  malleable  or  bar-iron  ?    What  is  the  principle  of  Its  preparation  ? 
Describe  the  first  step  of  the  process  f    What  is  puddling  ? 
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by  dosing  the  furnace.  J^r  a  time,  the  metal  softens  snffidently  to  enable 
the  puddler  to  collect  it  in  balls  {called  blooms),  upon  the  end  of  an  iron  bar, 
which  are  then  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  and  subjected,  while  in  a  state 
of  intense  heat,  to  the  action  of  a  massive  hammer,  moved  by  machinerj.  A 
melted  slag  (silicate  of  the  ozyd  of  iron)  is  thus  forcibly  squeezed  out  of  the 
metal,  and  the  particles  of  iron  are  brought  nearer  to  eadi  other.  The  iron  is 
then  feshioned  into  a  bar,  by  passing  it  between  grooved  rollers ;  and  the  bar 
thus  obtained  is  cut  into  lengths,  piled  up  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  reheated 
and  re-rolled.  For  the  best  qualities  of  iron,  this  process  of  doubling  upon 
Itself  reheating  and  re-rolling,  is  repeated  several  times,  in  order  to  render  the 
fibers  of  the  iron  parallel  to  each  other — an  arrangement  which  greatly  In- 
creases the  tenacity  of  the  metal.  These  operations,  when  properly  per- 
formed, free  the  iron  fiom  all  but  mere  traces  of  the  impurities  oontauied  in 
the  crude  metaL  The  complete  separation,  however,  of  phosphorus  and  sul- 
phur, when  present,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ;  and  these  two  elements, 
above  all  others,  are  the  most  injurious  to  iron — rendering  it  brittle  and 
rotten.* 

578.  Malleable  Iron  Castingsi— Small artidesof cast-iron, such 
as  stirrups,  bits,  doai;-latches,  etc.,  may  be  rendered  malleable  in  a  degree,  by 
closely  packing  them  in  powdered  hematite  (peroxyd  of  iron)  in  tight  fire- 
bride  cases,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  red  heat,  in  what  is  called  an  annealing 
fiimace^  for  a  period  of  time  varying  fiom  six  to  ten  days,  finally  allowing 
them  to  cool  slowly.  In  this  case,  the  character  of  the  iron  is  changed,  by 
a  removal  of  a  part  of  its  carbon,  through  the  agency  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
powdered  hematite.f 

679.  Steel  is  a  chemical  componnd  of  carbon  and  iron — 
a  carbnret  or  carbide  of  iron — containing,  however,  a  much 
less  proportion  of  carbon  than  cast-iron. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  in  good  steel  varies  between  O'T  and  l*t  per  cent ; 
but  steel  which  possesses  the  greatest  tenadty,  has  been  found  to  contain 
fiom  1*3  to  1'5  per  cent  of  carbon,  and  about  O'l  of  silicon. 

What  IS  called  NbUutcU  Skd  is  produced  directly  fiom  the  best  cast-iron 

*  The  presence  in  bar-iron  of  0*033  per  cent  of  salphnr,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  its  prop- 
ertj  of  welding,  and  render  it  brittle  when  hot  Such  iron  is  termed  **  hot  short**  Iron, 
on  ttw  oontrary,  which  contains  phosphorus,  may  be  readily  forged  and  welded  when  hot, 
bat  breaks  when  cold :  it  is  accordingly  known  as  "  cold  short"  The  disooyery  of  a 
ready  method  of  ^ectoally  separating  tibese  two  elements  f^m  iron,  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  chemical  science  which  yet  remains  unsolved. 

t  Bbeet-iron  is  bar-iron  rolled  while  hot  to  the  requisite  degree  of  thinness.  It  is  a  very 
popular  notion,  that  the  so-called  **  Russian  sheet-iron'*  is  manufactured  in  Russia  by  a 
secret  proeess ;  bat  such  is  not  the  case.  The  iron  in  question  is,  in  the  first  instance,  a 
rerypore  article,  roidered  ezeedingly  tough  and  flexible  by  refining  and  annealing.  Its 
bright,  glossy  snrfoce  is  partially  a  silicate  and  partially  an  oxyd  of  iron,  produced  by  pass- 
ing the  hot  sheet,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  wood-ashes,  through  polished  steel  rollers. 

QtmnoMB.— What  are  malleable  iron  castings  ?  What  is  steel  ?  What  is  the  percent- 
age ot  carbon  in  steel  ?    How  is  natural  steel  produced  ? 
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by  exposing  it,  in  a  melted  condition  on  the  hearth  of  a  ftonaoe,  to  Hie  action 
of  a  current  of  air ;  the  oxygen  of  the  air  bums  ofif  a  portion  of  the  carbcm 
from  the  cast-iron,  and  steel  remains.  The  preparation  of  natural  steel,  there- 
fore, is  an  intermediate  stage  in  the  conversion  of  wrought  into  cast-iron. 
Steel  thus  obtained  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  is  used  for  making  cheap 
and  coarse  instruments.  The  best  qualities  of  steel  are  obtained  by  a  process 
called  cementaiiont  which  is  an  operation  just  the  reverse  of  that  by  which 
natural  steel  is  formed.  It  consists  in  imbedding  bars  of  the  best  refined  mal- 
leable iron  in  powdered  charcoal  contained  in  large  boxes  of  fire-brick  in  such 
a  way  that  all  access  of  air  from  without  is  entirely  excluded.  The  boxes 
are  then  subjected,  in  a  furnace,  to  a  most  intense  heat,  for  a  period  varying 
from  five  to  ten  days,  during  which  time  the  carbon  of  the  charcoal  completely 
penetrates  the  mass  of  the  iron,  and  converts  it  into  steel  The  steel,  when 
withdrawn,  has  a  peculiar,  rough,  blistered  appearance,  and  is  hence  known 
as  blistered  steel  Small  bars  of  blistered  steel,  made  into  foggots  and  welded 
together,  at  a  high  temperature,  under  a  tilting,  or  trip  hammer,  forms  **  tOied 
sled;"  this,  broken  up,  reheated,  and  re-welded,  forms  ^  sliear  sied,"  so  called, 
because  it  was  originally  thus  prepared  for  making  shears  to  dress  woollen 
doth.  The  quality  of  the  steel  is  greatly  improved  by  these  successive  pro- 
cesses of  reheating  and  re-hammering.  Oast  sted  is  prepared  by  melting 
blistered  steel,  casting  it  into  ingots,  and  then  drawing  it  into  bars  under  the 
hammer ;  it  is  the  most  perfect  variety  of  steel,  and  is  employed  for  all  fine 
cutlery. 

Case-hardening  • — ^It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  convert  articles 
manu&ctured  from  soft  iron  superficially  into  steel;  this  is  termed  case- 
hardening,  and  is  usually  performed  by  heating  them  for  a  short  tim^  in 
contact  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  sprinkling  their  surfoces  when  red-hot 
with  powdered  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

680.  The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in  the  conversion  of  bar-iron 
into  steel  are  obscure,  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  we  yet  fully  un- 
derstand the  exact  composition  of  steel.  The  most  recent  researches  seem  to 
indicate  that  nitrogen  is  a  constituent  of  all  steel,  and  that  its  presence,  to- 
gether with  carbon,  is  essential  to  its  formation.  The  finest  steel  known, 
called  Wootz,  is  produced  in  a  very  rude  way  by  the  natives  of  India,  and  is 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  the  celebrated  sword-blades  of  the  East  The 
most  experienced  English  manufacturers  are  unable,  with  all  their  resources, 
to  produce  steel  of  an  equal  quality,  and  its  peculiar  excellence  has  been  at- 
tributed by  Professor  Faraday  to  the  presence  in  its  compo^tion  of  a  small 
quantity  of  aluminum.* 

*  Some  authorities  bare  supposed  that  carbon  is  contained  in  steel  in  the  form  of  the 
diamond,  since  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  refer  the  great  difiierenoes  which  exist  be- 
tireen  cast-iron  and  steel  to  merely  a  minute  variation  of  the  proportions  of  the  oomUaed 

QuESTiOMS. — How  is  the  best  steel  obtained  ?  What  are  the  diffsrent  rarieties  of  steel  7 
What  is  cast-steel?  What  is  case-hardening?  What  is  said  of  onr  knowledge  of  the 
formation  and  composition  of  steel  ? 
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581.  Properties  of  Steel . — Steel  is  less  fusible  than  cast-iron, 
and  more  so  than  bar-iron.  Its  most  remarkable  property  consists  m  its 
power  of  assuming  a  hardness  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  diamond  by 
heating  to  redness  and  then  suddenly  cooling  by  immersion  in  cold  water; 
by  this  treatment  it  is  also  rendered  extremely  brittle  and  aliaost  perfectly 
elastic.  By  reheating  the  steel  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly,  it  again  be- 
comes nearly  as  soft  as  ordinary  iron,  and  between  these  two  extremes  any 
required  degree  of  hardness  may  be  attained.  In  working  steel,  the  articles 
are  first  finished  in  a  soft  state,  and  afterward  hardened ;  they  are  then  iemr 
fered,  or  raised  to  such  a  temperature  as  is  requisite  to  give  them  the  degree 
of  softness  and  elasticity  required.  The  workman  easily  estimates  this  tem- 
perature by  observing  the  color  of  the  thin  film  of  oxyd  which  appears  upon 
the  surface.  Thus,  a  light  straw  color  indicates  the  degree  of  heat  requi- 
site for  tempering  razors;  a  deep  yellow,  that  suitable  for  scissors,  pen- 
knives, etc. ;  while  sword-blades,  watch-springs,  and  instruments  demanding 
great  elasticity,  must  be  exposed  to  a  much  higher  degree  of  heat,  or  until 
their  surfaces  acquire  a  deep  blue  color.  These  various  changes  in  the  color 
of  steel  may  be  illustrated  by  heating  a  polished  steel  knitting-needle  in  the 
flame  of  a  spuit-lamp^ 

SECTION    II. 

HAKGANESE  AND  OHBOMIUH. 

582.  Manganese.— Ji^mvafen^,  27*6;  Symbol^  Mn;  Spe- 
c^ic  gravity^  8. — ^Metallic  manganese  is  a  grayish-white 
metal,  resembling  some  varieties  of  cast-iron. 

It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  so  hard  that  it  is  not  scratched  by  a  file ;  a 
fi^agment  set  at  a  sharp  angle  may  be  even  substituted  in  the  place  of  the 
diamond  for  cutting  glass.  It  is  susceptible  of  a  very  high  polish,  and  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  in  the  air  is  not  readily  oxydized.  It  dissolves  eafflly 
in  acids.  No  practical  application  has  ever  been  made  of  this  metal,  and 
previous  to  its  investigation  by  Brunner  ui  1857,  very  erroneous  ideas  of  its 
properties  were  generally  entertsuned.  It  is  now  believed  to  possess  a  high 
economic  value,  especially  as  an  element  of  certain  alloys.  Its  preparation 
is,  however,  difficult 

Kangancse  is  not  found  in  nature  as  a  metal,  but  as  an  oxyd  it  is  very 
widely  difiused  in  the  mineral  kingdom.    Traces  of  it  are  very  frequently 

earhon.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  a  theory  has  been  proposed,  that  the  fine  cutting 
propertleB  of  a  steel  blade  are  dae  to  a  minute  form  of  diamond  imbedded  in  the  edge ; 
and  that  the  benefit  of  dipping  a  razor  into  hot  water  before  using  is  owing  to  the  circnm- 
stance  that  the  metal  is  thereby  expanded,  forcing  the  sharp  edges  of  the  embedded  car- 
bon crystals  into  such  positions,  that  they  cut  with  greater  facility. 

.  QnxBTXOKS. — ^What  are  the  properties  of  steel  ?  What  is  understood  by  the  tempering 
of  steel?  What  is  the  appearance  of  metaUic  manganese?  What  are  its  properties? 
What  is  said  of  its  distribution  in  nature  ? 
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firand  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  river  and  lake  waters.  The  dark,  metal- 
lic-like disooloration  which  maj  be  often  noticed  on  stones  and  pebbles  in 
the  beds  of  streams  flowing  over  igneous  rocks,  is  due  in  great  pari  to  a 
coating  of  ozyd  of  manganese  deposited  from  the  water.  The  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  ore  of  manganese  is  the  black  ozyd,  also  known  as  the 
perozyd,  or  binoxyd,  MnO^  It  is  found  abundantly  at  Benningtcm,  Vermont^ 
and  in  many  other  localities  m  the  United  States. 

Seven  different  oxyds  of  manganese  are  described^  the  two  highest  of  which 
possess  acid  properties,  and  are  termed  manganic  and  permanganic  acida 
Manganic  add  is  known  only  in  combination  with  potash,  with  which  it  forms 
a  salt — ^manganate  of  potash — ^possessing  some  very  curious  pn^rties.  It  is 
beat  prepared  by  intimately  mixing  4  parts  of  finely-powdered  peroxyd  ot 
manganese  with  34-  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash ;  5  parts  of  hydrate  of  potadi 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  are  then  added  to  the  mixture,  which 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated  to  dull  redness  for  an  hour  in  an  earthen 
crucible,  yields  a  dark  green  mass.  This  dissolved  in  water,  gives  at  first 
an  emerald-green  sohition,  but  the  color  almost  immediately  and  socceeaively 
changes  to  dark-green,  blue,  purple,  and  finally  to  crimson.  These  changee 
of  color  are  occasioned  by  a  decomposition  of  manganate  of  potash,  whi<^  is 
hence  often  called  chameleon  mineral;  the  final  red  color  retained  by  the  so- 
lution is  due  to  the  formation  of  permanganic  acid,  which  is  comparatively  a 
stable  compound. 

The  salts  of  manganese  are  characterized  by  a  delicate  rose-color,  which  is 
especially  notioealde  in  crystals  of  the  sulphate.  The  chief  uses  of  the  com- 
pounds of  manganese  are  chemical,  the  black  oxyd  being  extensively  employed 
to  decompose  muriatic  acid,  and  furnish  chlorine  (§  350) ;  it  likewise  supplies 
the  chemist  with  his  cheapest  source  of  oxygen,  and  is  used  as  a  coloring 
material  m  the  manu&cture  of  glass  and  enamels. — MnjiBR, 

583.  Chromimn.—^wzvofen^,  26*4  ;  Symhoi,  Cr. — Chro- 
mium is  found  only  as  an  oxyd  in  nature^  and  although 
abundant  in  some  localities,  is  very  sparingly  distributed 
over  the  earth.  The  metal  itself,  which  is  obtained  with 
difficulty,  is  grayish-white,  brittle,  and  so  extremely  hard, 
that  it  resists  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids. 

The  most  abundant  ore  of  chromium,  is  a  compound  of  protoxyd  of  iron 
and  sesquioxyd  of  chromium, — ^known  as  '*  chrome  ironJ^  It  is  found  more 
abundantly  in  the  United  States  than  elsewhere,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Baltimore,  and  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania. 

Almost  all  the  compounds  of  chromium  are  characterized  by  very  beaatiful 
colors^  and  are  hence  highly  valued  in  the  arts  as  materials  lor  paints,  for 

QuKsnoiTB.— What  is  its  principal  ore  t  What  is  said  of  its  eompoonds  vith  oxygen? 
What  peculiar  properties  does  the  manganate  of  potash  possess?  What  are  the  proper- 
ties of  chromium?  What  is  its  principal  ore?  For  what  are  the  oomponndaof  duromiam 
remarkable? 
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^brics,  and  for  coloring  glass,  porcelain,  enamela,  etc  Oxyd  of 
chromiom  is  the  coloring  ingredient  of  the  emerald,  of  the  green  Tarieties  of 
serpentine,  and  probably  also  of  the  nibj. 

Chromiom  is  prepared  for  use  in  the  arts  by  fosing  the  pnlTerized  ore^ 
chrome  iron,  with  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter) ;  by  this  treatment  the  chro- 
mium absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  conrerted  into  an  add — chromic  add — 
which  nnites  with  the  potash  of  the  niter  to  form  a  yellow  salt,  the  chromate 
of  potash,  £0,CrOt-  By  adding  sulphuric  add  to  a  solution  of  chromate 
of  potash,  we  remove  one  half  the  base  and  form  a  new  salt — bi-chromate 
of  potash,  KO,  20rOk — ^whidi  crystallizes  in  beautiful  red  tables,  and  furnishes 
the  source  from  whence  most  of  the  other  compounds  of  chromium  are  pre- 
pared It  is  also  in  the  form  of  this  salt  that  chromium  is  best  known  as  an 
article  of  commerce. 

584.  Gh  re  mate  of  Lead,  PbO,CrOs. —  Chrome  TeOow, — By 
adding  a  solution  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  we 
obtain  a  beautiful  yellow  precipitate  of  chromate  of  lead ;  this,  washed  and 
dried,  constitutes  the  well-known  pigment,  chrome  yellow.  By  mixing  chnme 
jellow  with  white  substances,  such  as  chalk,  day,  etc.,  numerous  other  shades 
of  yellow  are  obtained,  as  Paris  yellow,  king's  yellow,  eta ;  but  by  mixingit 
with  Prussian  blue,  a  variety  of  cheap  green  pigments  are  formed,  as  Naples 
green,  olive  green,  eta 

585.  Ghromie  Acid,  CrOj,  is  readily  prepared  by  mixing  4  mea- 
sures of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  bi-cbromate  of  potash  with  5  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol; as  the  liquid  cools,  chromic  add  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  beautiful 
crimson  needles.  The  mother  liquor  is  then  poured  ofi^  and  the  crystals 
aDowed  to  dry  on  a  porous  brick,  dosely  covered  with  a  bell  glass ;  since  they 
decompose  instantiy  by  contact  with  organic  matter.  When  chromic  add  is 
bron^t  in  contact  with  alcohol  or  ether,  it  imparts  to  these  substances  a  por- 
tion of  its  oxyyen,  and  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  occasioned,  pro- 
duces an  immediate  ignition.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  projecting  a  small 
quantity  of  chromic  add  upon  a  littie-aloohol  or  ether  contained  in  a  tum- 
bler. 

If  we  mix  in  a  small  mortar  as  much  diromic  add  as  can  be  taken  upon 
the  point  of  a  knife,  witii  about  one  quarter  as  much  of  powdered  camphor 
(without  pressing  upon  it  strongly),  and  then  let  fall  into  the  mortar  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol  from  a  considerable  height,  instantaneous  ignition  and  de- 
flagration ensues — ^like  the  burning  of  gunpowder.  The  residue  in  the  mortar, 
after  the  decomposition,  is  sesquioxyd  of  chromium,  which  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  an  elegant  green,  mossy  vegetation. — Stogkhabt. 

QuisTioivB. — ^How  is  it  prepared  for  use  in  the  arts?  What  is  the  oompositioii  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  ?  What  is  chrome  jelloir  f  Hoir  is  chromic  a<dd  pn^axed  t  What 
are  its  properties? 

16* 
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SECTION    III. 

COBALT    AND    NIOKSL. 

586.  fioUlL—EquivcUent,  29*5,  Symbol,  Co.— Cobalt  is 
a  reddish-gray  metal,  which  is  never  found  in  nature  in  a 
metallic  state,  except  as  a  constituent,  in  small  propor- 
tions, of  meteoric  iron. 

Oxyd  of  cobalt  ia  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  blue  color  it  communicates 
to  glass,  and  also  to  porcelain.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  moistening  a  small 
bead  of  borax  glass  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt^  and  then  fusing  it  in 
the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  substance  called  smait  is  a  glass,  colored  blue 
by  oxyd  of  cobalt,  and  then  finely  pulverized ;  it  was  formerly  much  used  as 
a  pigment,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  blue  writing-paper;  but  is  now 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  cheaper  uUramarine, 

587.  Sympathetic  Inks  .—The  chloride  of  cobalt,  CoCl,  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  oxyd  of  cobalt  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution,  evapor- 
ated to  small  bulk,  yields  ruby-red  crystals,  which  are  finely  soluble  in  water. 
The  liquid  resulting  fix)m  their  aqueous  solution,  is  of  a  deep-blue  color  when 
concentrated,  but  when  diluted,  is  pink.  In  this  latter  condition  it  may  be 
used  as  a  sympathetic  ink :  characters  written  on  paper  with  it  are  inyisible, 
fipom  their  paleness  of  color,  until  the  salt  has  been  rendered  anhydrous  bj 
exposure  to  heat,  when  the  letters  appear  blue.  When  the  paper  is  laid 
aside,  moisture  is  again  absorbed  by  it,  and  the  writing  once  more  disappears. 

588.  WnUh—Equivalent,2%'6;  /%m5oZ,  Ni.— Nickel  is 
a  brilliant,  silver-white  metal,  extremely  ductile,  and  more 
fusible  than  iron.  It  occurs  in  nature  associated  chiefly 
with  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  cobalt ;  but  its  ores  are  by  no 
means  abundant.  It  is  almost  always  found  native  in  me- 
teoric iron,  sometimes  in  a  proportion  of  10  per  cent. 

The  salts  of  nickel  are  of  a  delicate  green  color,  both  when  in  a  solid  state 
and  when  in  solution. 

The  chief  use  of  nickel  is  in  the  manufacture  of  German  silver,  which  is  a 
white,  malleable  alloy,  consisting,  in  100  parts,  of  51  parts  of  copper,  30*6  of 
zinc,  and  18*4  of  nickel — ^the  latter  element  imparting  to  the  alloy,  when  pol- 
ished, a  silver-like  appearance. 

589.  General  Properties  of  Cobalt  and  Nickeli — ^These 
two  metals  are  especially  remarkable  from  the  circumstance,  that  they  almost 

QuEBTiONS.— What  is  said  of  metallic  cobalt  ?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  oxyd 
of  cobalt?  What  is  smalt?  What  is  sympathetic  ink  ?  What  is  said  of  the  properties 
and  distribution  of  nickel  ?  What  of  its  salts  ?  What  of  its  uses  ?  What  ifl  Gerzoan 
silyer  ?    In  what  respects  do  cobalt  and  nickel  resemble  each  other  ? 
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always  oocar  associated  together  in  nature,  have  nearly  the  satne  chemical 
equivalent,  and  agree  very  closely  in  their  chemical  properties.  They  ars 
also  Ihe  only  metals  beside  iron  which  are  readily  susceptible  of  magnetism. 

SECTION    IV. 

ZINO     AND    OADlflUM 

590.  Zinc.  —  Equivalent ,  32*5;  symbol,  Zn;  specific 
gravity  J  6*8  to  7. — ^Zino  is  not  found  native,  but  its  ores 
are  somewhat  abundant. 

The  most  important  of  its  ores  are  the  carbonate  of  zinc,  called  cdiamitie; 
the  red-oxyd  of  zinc,  found  in  great  purity  and  quantity  at  Sterling,  New 
Jersey ;  and  a  sulphide  of  zinc^  called  blende — ^the  latter  being  usuaJly  associ- 
ated with  ores  of  lead. 

591.  Properties . — ^Zinc  is  a  hard,  bluish-white  -metal,  which  exhibits 
a  crystalline  fracture  when  broken.  It  is  brittle  at  ordinary  temperatures^ 
but  between  200^  and  300^  F.  acquires  considerable  malleability  and  duc- 
tility, and  may  be  rolled  and  wrought  with  ease  ;  it  is  a  very  singular  fact 
that  zinc  so  treated  retains  its  malleability  when  cold,  and  it  is  in  this  way 
that  the  ordinary  sheet-zinc  of  commerce  is  manufactured.  At  a  temperature 
of  400°  it  again  becomes  so  brittle  as  to  admit  of  being  pulverized  in  a  mor- 
tar. At  7  70°  it  melts^  and  at  a  bright  red  heat  it  is  volatilized.  If  its  vapor 
be  brought  in  contact  with  air,  it  bums  with  a  splendid  green  light,  and  is 
converted  into  os^d,  which  fidls  in  copious  white  flakes,  anciently  called 
*^ philosopher's  wool"  Zinc,  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere,  soon 
tarnishes,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxyd,  which  protects  the 
metal  beneath  from  any  further  change.  This  property  renders  zinc  valuable 
for  a  great  variety  of  economic  purposes. 

By  reason  of  the  volatility  of  zinc  at  high  temperatures,  it  is  reduced  from  its 
ores  by  a  process  of  distillation  rather  than  smelting.  This  is  effected  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  pulverized  ore  and  coal  in  earthen  retorts,  and  condensing 
the  evolved  vapors  over  water,  or  in  receivers  from  whence  free  access  of  air 
is  excluded.  The  zinc  of  commerce  always  contains  impurities,  generally 
iron  and  lead,  and  sometimes  arsenic 

592.  Galvanized  Iron  is  sheet-iron  coated  with  zinc.  It  is  prepared  as 
follows :  the  iron  is  first  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  all  scale 
or  oxyd  from  its  surface,  and  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  molten  zinc,  cov- 
ered with  sal-ammoniaa  The  use  of  the  latter  substance  is  to  dissolve  off 
any  adhering  film  of  oxyd  fix)m  the  iron,  as  a  complete  union  of  the  two 
metals  will  not  occur  unless  the  surface  of  the  iron  is  chemically  dean.  The 
thin  coating  of  zinc  which  adheres  to  the  iron  renders  the  latter  metal  nega- 
tively electric,  and  prevents  its  oxydation  or  rustmg.     (§  247.) 

QuxBTioirB.— What  is  said  of  the  distribution  and  ores  of  zinc  ?  What  are  the  proper- 
ties of  zino  r    How  is  zinc  reduced  from  its  ores  ?    What  is  galvanised  iron  ? 
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593.  Oxyd  of  Zinc^  ZnO. — Zinc  WhUe. — Zinc  fonns  only  one oMn- 
pound  with  oxygen,  which,  when  pure,  is  a  white  powder.  Hized  with 
drying  oils,  it  is  much  employed  as  a  white  painty  under  the  name  of  zino- 
white,  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead ;  it  wants,  however,  the  opacity  and  dead 
whiteness  for  which  white  lead  is  so  much  valued ;  but  has  the  advantage 
of  not  blackening  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  <^  not  being 
deleterious  to  the  health  of  the  workmen.* 

Sulphate  of  zmc,  ZnO,S08,  constitutes  the  white  vitriol  of  commeroe;  it 
used  medicinally  in  small  doses,  and  also  in  the  operations  of  calico-printing. 
The  salts  of  zinc  are  colorless,  and  act  powerfully  and  rapidly  as  emetics. 

594.  Cadmium)  Cd^isa  white  metal,  resembling  tin  in  appearaooe^ 
but  allied  to  zinc  m  its  propertiea  It  is  usually  found  in  very  small  quanti- 
lies  accompanying  the  ores  of  zinc,  and  has  no  practical  value  in  the  arta. 


SECTION    V. 

LEAD     AND     TIK. 

695*  Lead  .-^Equwdkni^  103*5 ;  Symbol^  Fb  (PliBiibum);  J^[)ecifie  gravity, 
1 1  '44. — ^Lead  is  rarely  found  native,  but  its  ores  are  most  abun- 
Fia.  196.  dant.  Almost  all  the  lead  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  goUena, 
or  the  sulphide  of  lead,  FbS,  an  ore  which  occurs  in  bound- 
less profusion  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  Missouri. 
The  reduction  of  the  metal  is  easily  effected  by  crushing  the 
ore  and  subjecting  it  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  reverberatoiy 
furnace.  Galena  always  contains  a  proportion  of  silvar, 
which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  that  the  ore  is  worked  for 
this  metal  rather  than  for  the  lead.    When  the  galena  oo- 


curs  in  bold,  well-characterized  cubes  (see  Fig.  196),  the  contained  lead  is 


*  Zine-vhite  is  at  prewnt  extenrively  nunrafaetared  from  the  red  zfaic  ore  fonnd  at 
Sterling,  New-  Jersey,  by  an  exceedin^y  interesting  and  simple  process.  The  ore,  pal- 
verized  and  mixed  irith  coal,  is  heated  in  large  oven-shaped  retorts  of  bridh:,  to  eaeh  of 
which  a  wide  pipe  of  sheet-iron  is  fitted ;  these  extend  through  Jihe  furnace  wall  and  ooi^ 
neet  with  a  very  lai^e  horizontal  tnbe,  through  which  a  current  of  air  is  kept  moving  by 
the  revolution  of  a  fan-wheeL  The  current  thus  formed  flows  first  through  the  retorts, 
and  bums  the  vapor  of  zinc  to  oxyd ;  which  is  immediately  transported  by  the  draf^  of 
air  through  the  continuation  of  the  tube  to  a  chamber,  where  it  falls  as  delicate  powder. 

Oxyd  of  zinc,  in  combination  with  chloride  of  zinc,  has  recently  been  a^died  to  pro- 
ducing a  Instrons  hard  finish  to  the  walls  of  rooms,  in  the  place  of  plaster  of  Paris.  A 
ooat  of  oxyd  of  zinc  mixed  with  size,  and  made  up  like  a  wash,  is  first  laid  on  the  wall, 
ceiling,  or  wainscot,  and  over  that  a  ooat  of  chloride  of  zinc  applied,  being  prepared  in 
the  same  way  as  the  first  wash.  The  oxyd  and  chloride  effect  an  Immediate  eombinalimi, 
and  form  a  kind  of  cement,  smooth  and  polished  as  glass. 

QuESTiONB.— Wbat  is  said  of  oxyd  of  zinc  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  What  is  said  of  snl- 
phate  of  zinc  ?  What  of  cadmium  ?  What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  lead  f  What  Is 
galena  ?    What  is  a  usual  constituent  of  this  ore  ? 
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usoally  nesiaAj  pure;  but  a  mineral  which  will  yield  0*36  per  cent  of  silver, 
or  120  ounces  to  the  ton,  is  considered  extremely  rich.* 

5d6.  Properties . — ^Lead  is  a  soft,  blui£^-gray  metal,  which  may  be 
rolled  into  tolerably  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  into  wire ;  its  tenacity,  however,  is 
veiy  feeble.  It  fiises  at  620^  F.,  and  contracts  considerably  at  the  moment 
of  its  solidification,  whidi  circomstance  renders  it  unsaitable  for  castings.  At 
a  temperature  above  red-heat  it  is  somewhat  volatile 

The  sor&ce  of  a  piece  of  lead,  when  freshly  cut,  presents  a  high  metallic 
luster,  but  it  soon  tarnishes  by  exposure  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
a  thin,  closely-adherent  fihn  of  oxyd,  which  protects  the  metal  from  further 
diaoge.  In  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  lead  undergoes  no  alteration,  and 
even  when  sealed  up  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water,  free  from  air,  the  metal  will 
retain  its  brilliancy  fixr  an  indefinite  period ;  but  if  it  be  exposed  to  the  united 
actkin  of  air  and  pure  water,  it  is  subject  to  a  powerfiil  corrosion. — Miller. 

69*7.  Lead,  when  taken  into  the  system  in  any  soluble  form,  is  a  dangerous 
poison ;  its  effects,  moreover,  do  not  generally  manifest  themselves  immedi- 
ately, but  the  pois(Hi  accumulates,  and  produces,  often  after  the  lapse  of  years, 
a  number  of  different  and  distressing  forms  of  disease,  such  as  colic,  paralysis, 
etc.  The  action  of  water  on  lead  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  since  this  metal  is  extensively  employed  in  ds- 
teroB  and  pipes,  fi>r  the  storage  and  supply  tit  water. 

The  action  ol  difibrent  waters  on  lead  varies  considerably.  Waters  which 
are  very  pure  and  highly  aerated — ^waters  which  contain  nitrates,  chlorides,  or 
organic  matter,  as  those  flowing  fW>m  the  vicinify  of  barn-yards,  manure 
heape^  or  fix)m  swamps  and  fields,  all  dissolve  lead  from  the  pipes  through 
which  titey  jmss;  and  the  constant  use  of  such  waters,  in  the  process  of  time, 
will  introduce  sufficient  lead  into  the  system  to  produce  diseasa  Waters,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  contain  sulphates,  carbonates,  and  phosphates,  exert 
but  comparatively  little  action  on  lead.  Bi-carbonate  of  lime  is  especially  re- 
maikable  ibr  the  preservative  influence  which  it  exerts ;  and  as  this  salt  is  a 
very  common  impurity  in  water,  few  spring  waters  act  on  lead  to  a  dangerous 
extent  In  these  cases,  a  film  of  insoluble  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  phos- 
phate of  lead,  is  formed  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  pipe,  and  all  further  corrosion 
prevented.  Bain-water,  as  collected  fix>m  the  roo&  of  houses,  is  for  the  most 
part  suffidently  impure,  especially  in  cities,  to  prevent  its  action  on  lead.  So 
general,  however,  is  the  action  of  water  upon  lead,  that  it  is  rare  to  find  any 

*  So  smaU  a  quantity  of  silyer  as  three  or  four  ounces  to  a  ton  of  lead,  may  be  ex- 
tracted profitably  by  a  process  devised  by  Mr.  Pattinson,  of  England.  It  consists  in 
melting  the  argentiferous  lead,  and  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  lead  tends  to  separate  in  the  form  of  crystals  of  pure  metal,  before  the  alloy  of  silver 
has  been  cooled  snffidently  to  solidify.  By  a  careful  regulation  of  temperature,  the  great 
mass  of  the  lead  mayi  therefore,  be  removed  mechanically,  leaving  the  silver  concentrated 
in  a  small  bulk  of  alloy. 

QinBTiONB.-^What  are  the  properties  of  lead  f  What  changes  does  lead  undergo  in  the 
.aixf  What  is  said  of  flie  poisonous  influence  of  lead?  What  of  the  action  of  water  on 
lead?    What  salts  arrest  the  action  of  water  on  lead?    How  do  they  effect  this? 
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water  that  has  been  kept  in  contact  with  this  metal  for  a  conaderable  period, 
which  does  not  contain  some  traces  of  it.  Stone  and  wooden  cisterns,  and 
tin,  iron,  or  wood  pipes,  are  therefore,  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  lead.  Where 
lead  service-pipes  are  used,  it  is  always  advisable  to  allow  the  water  to  run 
for  some  time  before  using. 

698.  Oxyds  of  Lead  . — ^Four  distinct  oxyds  of  lead  are  recognized,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  the  protoxyd,  PbO,  and  the  peroxyd,  PbOa. 

Protoxyd  of  Lead,  Litharge,  Massicot,  PbO,  is  a  yellow  powder, 
usually  obtained  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  oxydation  of  molten  lead  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air.  Its  production  may  be  illustrated  by  fusing  a  small  piece  of  lead 
on  charcoal,  before  the  exterior  flame  of  a  blow-pipe.  The  melted  lead  oxyd- 
ating,  is  at  first  converted  into  a  grayish  powder — a  mixture  of  oxyd  of  lead 
and  metallic  lead — but  by  continued  blowing,  the  gray  color  is  changed  into  a 
brilliant  yellow— litharge.  This  oxyd  of  lead  is  a  powerful  base,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  arts,  especially  in  the  glazing  of  pottery  and  the  masm- 
facture  of  flint  glass.  United  with  fatty  adds  it  forms  insoluble  soaps  (the 
well-known  diachylon,  or  lead  plaster) ;  and  boiled  with  linseed-oil,  it  consti- 
tutes a  varnish  much  used  by  cabinet-makers. 

Red-Lead,  or  Miniur..,  2PbO*PbOt,  isa  compound  of  prot* 
oxyd  and  peroxyd  of  lead.  It  is  formed  by  exposing  protoxyd  of  lead,  for  a 
long  time,  to  the  action  of  air,  at  a  temperature  below  fiising.  It  possesses  a 
brilliant  red  color,  and  is  much  used  in  the  arts  in  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
as  a  pigment,  and  for  the  coloring  of  red  sealing  wax  and  of  paper. 

599.  Carbonate  ojT  Lead,  PbO,  C08.—W?i4fe-Ze£K«.  — This  salt 
occurs  in  nature,  but  is  prepared  artificially,  in  immense  quantities,  for  use  as 
a  paint  Pure  carbonate  of  lead  is  a  soft,  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  easily  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  or  acetic  acids. 

Two  methods  are  in  use  for  making  white  lead.    One  of  these  consists  in 
dissolving  litharge  in  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  the  lead  as  carbonate,  by  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.   The  best  white  lead  is,  however,  made  by  a  pro- 
FiG.  197.  cess  known  as  the  "  Dutch  method."    A  great  number  of 

small  earthen  pots  are  partially  filled  with  weak  vinegar, 
and  a  thin  sheet  of  lead,  coiled  in  a  spiral,  placed  in 
each.  (See  Pig.  197.)  The  pots  are  then  each  covered 
with  a  plate  of  leadj  and  arranged  in  rows  and  tiers,  one 
above  the  other,  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  and  the 
whole  finally  covered  with  decomposing  stable  manure  or 
spent  tan.  After  the  lapse  of  several  months,  the  rolls 
of  lead  are  found  to  be  mostly  or  entirely  converted 
into  a  pure  white  carbonate,  which  only  requires  washing  and  grinding  to  fit 
it  for  immediate  use.    The  theory  of  this  curious  process  is  as  follows :  the 

Questions.— What  oxyds  of  lead  are  there  f  By  what  names  is  protoxyd  of  lead 
knovn  ?  Hour  is  it  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  and  uses  ?  What  is  red-lead  f 
What  other  name  is  applied  to  it  ?  What  are  its  uses  ?  What  is  white-lead  ?  How  is  it 
prepared  ? 
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Fig.  198 


heat  of  the  decomposing  dung,  eta,  volatilizes  a  portion  of  the  vinegar,  as 
acetic  acid,  and  under  the  influence  of  air  and  acid  fumes,  a  crust  of  acetate 
of  lead  is  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  carbonic  add,  generated 
from  the  slow  decay  and  decomposition  of  the  materials  of  the  hot-bed,  readily 
converts  this  salt  into  carbonate  of  lead,  leaving  the  acetic  acid  free  to  com- 
bine with  an  additional  portion  of  lead,  which  is,  in  turn,  again  decomposed ; 
and  this  action  is  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  lead  is  converted  into  a  car- 
bonate. White  lead  is  largely  adulterated  with  sulphate  of  baryta,  but  the 
fraud  may  be  easQy  detected  by  digesting  a  sample  in  nitric  or  acetic  acids, 
when  the  baryta  will  remain  undissolved. 

600.  The  most  ready  solvent  for  lead  is  nitric  acid ;  dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  not  acting  upon  it  to  any  great  extent. 

The  presence  of  lead  in  solution  may  be  easily  detected  by  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing tests:  with  sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  white,  insoluble  precipitate — sul- 
phate of  lead;  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a 
black  sulphide,  visible,  when  the  quantity  of  lead 
present  is  very  minute,  only  after  a  little  time ; 
and  with  solutions  of  bi-chromate  of  potash  or 
iodide  of  potassium,  yellow  precipitates. 

Zinc  precipitates  lead  from  its  solution  by  vol- 
taic action,  in  the  form  of  crystalline  metallic 
particles,  forming  what  is  known  as  the  lead- 
tree.     (Fig.  198.     §  255.) 

In  case  of  poisoning  by  a  dose  of  soluble  lead 
salts,  the  best  antidote  is  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  s 
of  magnesia),  with  which  the  lead  forms  an  in- 
soluble and  inert  sulphate.  This  remedy,  how- 
ever, is  ineffectual  in  the  more  usual  forms  of  lead-poisoning,  in  which  the 
metal  is  introduced  into  the  system  in  minute  quantities,  in  water  or  in  articles 
of  diet 

601.  Allays  of  Load. — ^The  alloys  of  lead  are  numerous  and  impor- 
tant. Shot  is  an  alloy  of  lead,  with  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic,  which 
hardens  it,  and  facilitates  its  separation  into  globules.  In  the  manufacture 
of  shot,  the  lead  is  melted  at  the  top  of  high  towers  built  for  the  purpose, 
and  poured  into  a  vessel  perforated  in  the  bottom  with  numerous  small  holes. 
The  lead,  in  running  through,  is  separated  into  drops,  which  falling  through 
the  height  of  the  tower,  become  spherical,  and  cool  before  reaching  a  reser- 
voir of  water  placed  for  their  reception  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  For  the 
manufacture  of  the  largest  sized  shot,  a  tower  of  at  least  150  feet  high  is 
required.  Shot  are  proved,  and  the  different  sizes  separated,  by  rolling  them 
down  an  inclined  board.  Those  which  are  irregular  in  shape,  roll  off  at  the 
sides,  or  stop,  while  the  perfectly  spherical  ones  continue  in  a  straight  course. 


QinBBTiONs.— What  is  the  most  ready  solvent  of  lead  ?  How  may  the  presence  of  lead 
la  solution  be  detected  ?  What  are  antidotes  to  lead-poisoning  ?  How  are  shot  manufac- 
tured ?    What  is  their  composition  ?    How  are  shot  proved  ? 
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S^fpe-metal  is  an  aUoy  of  3  parts  lead  and  1  of  antimonj.  This  alloy  is  suffi- 
ciently fosible  to  allow  of  its  being  readily  cast^  and  it  expands  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solidification,  and  copies  the  mold  accurately.  Solder  is  an  alloy  of 
lead  and  tin. 

602.  Tin,— Equivalency  59;  Symbol^  Sn  (Stannum) ; 
Specific  gravity^  7*29. — Tin  occurs  in  nature  usually  as  an 
oxyd,  but  sometimes  as  a  sulphide. 

Its  ores  are  very  sparingly  distributed  over  the  earth— the  most  important 
tin-mines  being  those  of  Cornwall,  England,  and  Malacca,  in  Southern  Asia^ 
It  is  also  nuned  to  a  hmited  extent  in  Germany,  and  in  a  few  localities  in 
Mexico  and  South  America.  It  has  hitherto  only  been  discovered  in  one 
locality  in  the  United  States,  at  Jackson,  N.  H.,  in  very  small  quantities. 

Tin  of  two  qualities,  as  regards  purity,  is  recognized  in  commerce,  viz., 
"  block"  or  "  bar"  tin,  and  '^  grain"  tin ;  the  latter  being  a  refined  metal. 

603.  Properties . — ^The properties  which  characterize  tin  and  render 
it  valuable  in  the  arts,  are  its  malleabiUty,  fiisibility,  softness,  silver-like  color 
and  luster,  and  especially  its  slight  affinity  for  oxygen,  which  enables  it  to 
retain  its  brilliancy  at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  the  presence  of  air  and  moist- 
ure. Tin  melts  at  442^  F.  If  heated  above  this  point  it  is  not  sensibly 
volatilized,  but  becomes  rapidly  oxydized,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  white 
light  When  a  bar  of  metallic  tin  is  bent  backward  and  forward,  it  has  a 
peculiar  creaking  or  crackling  sound,  which  is  termed  the  "  tin  cry ;"  this 
is  due  to  the  ciystallme  texture  of  the  tin,  the  ciystals  moving  upon  each 
other.  !nn  is  almost  insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves  slowly 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  great  violence,  not  dis- 
solving the  metal,  but  converting  it  into  a  white  powder,  the  binoxyd  of  tin. 
This  reaction  may  be  easily  illustrated  by  pouring  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  a 
little  tin-foil  in,  a  porcelain  dish.  The  binoxyd  of  thi  thus  formed,  when  ren- 
dered anhydrous  by  ignition,  constitutes  the  puMy  powder  used  for  polishing 
glass,  and  for  the  manu&cture  of  enamels. 

604.  "With  oxygen  tin  unites  to  form  several  oxyds,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  protoxyd,  SnO,  and  the  peroxyd  or  binoxyd,  SnOa.  This  last  oxyd 
in  its  hydrated  condition,  has  the  character  of  an  add,  and  is  then  known 
as  stannic  acid,  SnOs,HO.  Tin  also  unites  with  chlorine  to  form  two  chlor- 
ides, the  protochloride,  SnCl,  and  the  perchloride,  SnCls.  The  last-named 
chloride  is  an  old  and  very  curious  compound,  which  was  formerly  called  the 
^^ faming  liquor  oflAbavius^  It  is  a  dense,  fuming  liquid,  prepared  by  ex- 
posing melted  tin  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine.  A  preparation  of  bi-chloride 
of  tin  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  as  a  mordant  A  bi-^vilphuret  of  Un^  SnS*, 
formed  by  exposing  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  glass  flask  a  mixture  of  12  parts 

QxHEBTiONs.— What  is  type-metal?  What  is  solder?  What  is  said  of  the  occarrenoe 
and  distrihution  of  tin  ?  What  two  qualities  of  tin  are  known  in  commerce  ?  What  are 
the  characteristiG  properties  of  tin  ?  What  is  *'  tin-ory  ?**  What  is  the  aotion  of  adds 
upon  tin  ?  What  is  putty  powder  ?  What  are  the  principal  oxyds  of  tin  ?  What  is  iaid 
of  the  chlorides  of  tin  ?    What  is  the  composition  of  bronze  powders  ? 
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tin,  6  mercoiy,  6  sal-ammoniac,  and  <r  flowers  of  sulphtir,  is  of  a  brilliant 
gold  color,  and  is  known  as  moscue  gold.  It  constitutes  the  well-kiiowii 
bronze  ]X)wders  used  in  printing  and  in  the  manufactore  of  paper-hangings. 

605.  The  useful  applications  of  metallic  tin  are  veiy  numerous.  TinrjMe, 
of  which  ordinary  articles  of  tin-ware  are  made,  is  sheet-iron  superfidally 
coated  with  tin.  It  is  prepared  by  first  rendering  the  sur&oe  of  the  iron 
chemically  dean  by  the  action  of  adds,  and  then  immersing  the  sheet-metal 
ibr  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  a  bath  of  molten  tin ;  the  union  of  the  two 
metals,  thus  effected,  is  not  a  case  of  simple  adhesuxn,  but  the  tin  forms  with 
the  iron  an  alloy.  Britannia^metal,  which  is  much  used  for  the  manu&cture  of 
tea-pots  and  cheap  spoons,  consists  of  equal  parts  of  tin,  brass,  antimony,  and 
bismuth.  Pewter  of  the  best  quality,  consists  of  4  parts  tin  and  1  of  lead. 
Ordinary  brass  pins  are  tinned,  or  whitened,  by  boiling  them  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining tin  in  a  finely-divided  state,  and  a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  in  water. 
The  add  of  the  cream  of  tartar  effects  a  solution  of  some  of  the  tin  in  the 
first  instance,  which  on  longer  boiling  separates  as  a  metal  upon  the  more 
electro-positive  brass. 

SECTION   VI. 

OOPPBB    AND    BISICUTH. 

606.  Copper . — Equivalenij  31-1 ;  Symbol  Cu  (Cuprum) ;  Specific  gravity, 
8*9. — Copper  is  frequentiy  found  native,  generally  in  small  crystals,  but  some- 
times in  immense  masses,  as  in  the  mines  on  Lake  Superior.  Its  ores,  also, 
are  numerous  and  abundant — the  most  important  being  the  sulphurets  of 
copper,  and  the  red  oxyd.  Carbonate  of  copper,  constituting  the  beautiful 
green  mineral  mdlachiiej  is  also  found  in  sufficient  abundance  in  some  locali- 
ties to  admit  of  working— especially  in  Siberia,  Eastern  Africa,  etc. 

607.  Properties . — Copper  is  one  of  the  metals  which  has  been  longest 
known  to  man,  and  was  extensively  used  long  before  the  working  of  iron 
was  understood.  It  is  moderately  hard,  tenadous,  ductile,  and  malleable, 
and  is  the  only  metal,  with  the  exception  of  titanium,  which  has  a  red  color. 
Copper  reqmres  a  high  degree  of  temperature  for  fiision  (1990°  F.),  and  when 
exposed  to  an  intense  heat  is  somewhat  volatile — ^its  vapor  burning  with  a 
green  flame.    It  is  one  of  the  best  conductors  of  heat  and  electridty. 

At  ordinaiy  temperatures,  in  a  dty  atmosphere,  copper  remains  unchanged, 
but  when  exposed  to  a  moist  air  it  quickly  tarnishes,  and  ultimately  becomes 
covered  with  a  strongly-adherent  green  crust,  consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate. 
Pure  water  has  littie  or  no  action  upon  copper,  but  in  sea-water,  or  solutions 
of  the  chlorides,  it  is  gradually  corroded.  The  corrosion  and  waste  of  the  • 
copper  sheathing  of  ships  is  due  chiefly  to  the  oxygen  contained  in  sea-water, 

QinPBTiovB. — ^What  is  tin-plate  ?  What  is  Britannia-metal  f  What  is  peirter  ?  How- 
are  pina  vhitenedf  What  ia  said  of  the  oocarrenee  of  copper  in  nature  ?  What  are  its 
chief  propertiesr  What  is  the  durability  of  copper  in  yarious  situations  i  What  occa* 
sions  the  corrosloii  of  copper  sheathing  ? 
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and  to  the  fiictioa  of  the  water;  the  corrosion  bemg  greatest  at  those  points 
where  the  hubbies  of  air  inclosed  in  the  water,  by  the  surging  at  the  bow, 
rise  to  the  surface  and  break  against  the  bottom  of  the  vesseL  Corrosion  of 
a  ship's  sheathing  is  also  slow  in  mid-ocean  compared  to  what  it  is  at  the 
mouths  of  tropical  rivers,  or  in  harbors,  where  the  water  is  filled  with  par« 
tides  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition. 

608.  The  most  ready  solvent  of  copper  is  nitric  acid.  (§  344  )  Many  of 
the  weak  vegetable  adds  also  attack  metallic  copper,  but  dilute  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  adds  have  scarcely  any  action  upon  it 

609.  The  two  prindpal  ozyds  of  copper  are  the  protozyd,  or  black  oxyd, 
CuO,  and  the  suboxyd,  or  red  oxyd,  CujO. 

610.  Protoxyd  of  Copperisthe  basis  of  all  the  ordinary  salts  of 
copper.  It  is  prepared  by  heating  metallic  copper  to  redness  in  a  current  of 
air,  and  then  suddenly  quenching  it  in  cold  water ;  or  more  conveniently  by 
decomposing  the  nitrate  of  copper  by  heating  it  to  redness — ^the  product  in 
the  first  instance  being  black  scales,  and  in  the  last  a  dense  black  powder. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  as  a  hydrate  of  light  blue  color  by  the  addition  of 
caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  any  of  its  salts,  (as  blue  vitriol).  Protoxyd  of 
copper  is  a  compound  of  considerable  importance  in  chemistry  and  the  arts ; 
when  mixed  with  organic  substances,  and  heated,  it  gives  up  all  its  oxygen, 

J,      -Q  and  is  hence  much  used  to  effect  the 

complete  combustion  of  these  bodies  in 
a  process  by  which  their  elementary 
composition  is  determined;  it  is  also 
used  for  imparting  to  glass  and  porcelain 
^^  a  beautiM  green  color. 

Suboxyd  of  copper  is  found  native, 
^  and  may  be  prepared  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  5  parts  of  black  oxyd  and  4  parts 
of  fine  copper  filings  in  a  covered  crucible ;  the  red  coating  which  is  formed 
when  metallic  copper  (as  a  cent,  for  example,  see  Fig.  199)  is  slightly  heated 
and  suddenly  cooled,  is  also  suboxyd  of  copper.  Its  principal  industrial 
value  is  for  imparting  to  glass  a  beautiful  ruby  or  purple  color. 

611.  Sulphate  of  Copper^  Blue  vitriol,  CuO,S08,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  salts  of  copper,  and  is  formed  by  heating  metallic  copper 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes  in  beautiful  blue  crystals, 
and  is  soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  of  boiling  water.  Large  quantities  of 
this  salt  are  used  in  calico-printing,  in  the  preparation  of  most  of  the  other 
salts  of  copper,  and  as  an  agent  for  exciting  galvanic  batteries.  Wood  steeped 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  protected  against  dry-rot,  and  a  wash 
of  it  on  the  wood-work  of  cellars  is  highly  serviceable  in  preventing  the 
formation  of  mold.  Animal  substances  thoroughly  imbued  with  it  and  then 
dried,  remain  unaltered. 

QuisnoNS.— What  is  the  most  ready  soWent  of  copper  ?  What  are  the  two  principal 
ozyds  of  copper?  What  is  said  of  protoxyd  of  copper?  What  of  suboxyd  of  copper  ? 
What  is  the  compositioii  of  Uae  yltriol  ?    What  are  its  xuw  and  properties  ? 
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612.  STitrate  of  Copper,  CuO,  ff o<^,  is  a  beantiM  blue,  effloi> 
escent  salt,  formed  by  dissolving  metallic  copper  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  highly 
corrosive,  and  easily  decomposed.  Its  tendency  to  decomposition  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  closely  envelopmg  a  few  moist  crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper  in 
tin-foil,  and  placing  the  parcel  upon  a  porcelain  dish ;  the  affinity  of  ike  tin 
for  the  nitric  acid  in  a  short  time  occasions  intense  chemical  action,  accom- 
panied by  the  phenomenon  of  ignition ;  a  paper  also,  moistened  with  a  strong 
solution  of  this  salt,  cannot  be  rapidly  dried  without  taking  fire  fi*om  the  de- 
composition of  the  nitric  acid. 

613.  Verdigris  — Sttb-Acdate  of  CbRper.— Verdigris  Is  a  salt  of  acetic 
add  (the  add  of  vinegar)  and  oxyd  of  copper.  It  may  be  formed  experi- 
mentaUy  by  moistening  from  time  to  time  a  copper  coin  with  vinegar,  which 
occasions  the  production  of  a  green  coating.  It  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale, 
either  directly  from  copper  and  vinegar  (green  verdigris),  or  indirectly  by 
spreading  the  refuse  of  pressed  grapes  upon  plates  of  copper  exposed  to 
the  air ;  in  this  latter  case  the  juice  adhering  to  the  mash  gradually  changes 
to  vinegar,  and  forms  blue,  or  French  verdigris.  This  salt  is  much  used  in 
the  arts  as  a  pigment 

614.  Characteristics  of  the  Salts  of  Copper. — ^Most  of 
the  salts  of  copper  have  a  blue  or  green  color,  and  nearly  all  are  soluble  in 
water.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  nauseating  metallic  taste,  and  when 
taken  internally  act  as  deadly  poisons,  producing  violent  vomiting,  followed 
by  exhaustion  and  death.  Black  oxyd  of  copper  is  soluble  in  oils  and  fats, 
80  that  greasy  matters  boiled  in  an  copper  saucepan  which  is  not  kept  bright, 
are  liable  to  become  impregnated  with  the  metal ;  verdigris  may  also  be  In- 
troduced into  food  from  the  cooking  of  acid  vegetables  or  finits  in  copper 
vessels ;  the  use  of  copper  in  domestic  economy  ought,  therefore,  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  as  far  as  practicable.  The  best  antidote  against  copper  poison- 
ing is  raw  white  of  eggs,  the  albumen  of  which,  by  forming  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  metal,  renders  it  inert.  Milk,  or  sugar  mixed  with  iron 
filings  are  also  efficacious. 

615.  Alloys  of  Copper  r— The  alloys  of  copper  are  extensively  used 
in  the  arts.  Brass  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc ;  the  usual  proportions 
being  66  parts  of  copper  and  34  zinc  By  varying  the  proportions,  howevei; 
the  varieties  of  brass  known  as  "red  metal,"  "pinchbeck,"  "Muntz,"  or 
sheathing  metal,  etc.,  may  be  obtained.  Gun-metalj  used  m  the  fiibrication 
of  brass  ordnance,  is  an  aUoy  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin.  BeU-meiai 
and  apecuium-meidl  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  tin.  Bronze  for  statuary 
consist  of  91  parts  copper,  2  of  tin,  6  of  zinc,  and  1  of  lead.  The  brass  of 
the  andents  was  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 


Qdkstiovb.— What  is  said  of  nitrate  of  copper?  What  is  TerdigTisf  How- is  it  pre- 
pared ?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  salts  of  copper  ?  Why  is  the  use  of  copper 
vesselB  in  culinary  operations  nnadvisable  ?  What  is  the  best  antidote  against  oopper 
poisoning?    What  is  brass?    What  is  gun-metal— bell-metal—bronze  ? 
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616.  Biimnth  is  a  reddish-white,  hard,  brittle  metal, 
which  is  generally  found  native  in  small  quantities. 

It  crystallizes  from  flision  in  cubic  crystals  of  great  brilliancy.  Its  principal 
employment  is  in  the  preparation  of  alloys,  a  slight  admixture  of  it  increaang 
the  fusibility  of  several  metals  to  a  remarkable  extent  Oxyd  of  bismuth  is 
used  to  some  extent  in  medicine,  and  also  as  a  cosmetic  (pearl  powder). 

SECTION    VII. 

UEANIVK,  VANADIUM,  TUNGSTEN,   OOLUMBIUM,  TITANIUM,  MOLYBDENUM, 
NIOBIUM,  PELOPIUM,   ILMENIUM,  BTO. 

61*7.  AQ  these  metals  are  yeiy  sparingly  distributed  oyer  the  sozfiioe  of  the 
earth,  and  some  of  them  are  so  rare,  that  they  have  been  seen  by  only  a  few 
chemists.  Uranium  and  titanium  are  used  to  some  extent  for  the  colorafciQn 
of  porcelain  and  enamels;  and  molybdenum,  in  combination,  as  molybdate  of 
ammonia^  constitutes  the  most  delicate  known  test  of  the  presence  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  solution. 

SECTION    VIII. 

A.NTIMONT    AND    ABSENIO. 

618.  iLntlmonj.—Equivatenty  12-9;  Symhol^  Sb.  (Stib- 
ium).— Antimony  is  a  blueish-white  metal^  with  a  highly 
crystalline  texture,  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  easily  reduced 
in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  powder.* 

When  exposed  to  air  and  moisture,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  under- 
goes no  change ;  but  if  heated,  it  bums  brilliantly,  emitting  copious  white 
fhmes,  which  consist  chiefly  of  a  teroxyd  of  antimony.  A  very  interesting 
experiment  consists  m  fusing  a  little  of  the  metal  on  charcoal  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  projecting  the  melted  globule  upon  the  floor  or  an  inclined  board ; 
the  moment  it  strikes  the  hard  suriace,  it  bursts  into  a  multitude  of  littie 
spheroids,  which  radiate  in  all  directions,  leaving  a  trail  of  white  smoke  (oxyd) 
behind  them.  Antimony  is  not  used  by  itself  in  the  arts,  but  it  enters  into 
the  composition  of  several  important  alloys,  as  type  metal,  Britannia  metal^ 
etc.  Finely-powdered  antimony,  sprinkled  into  a  jar  of  chlorine  gas,  ignites^ 
and  occasions  a  miniature  shower  of  fire. 


*  Antfanony  wm  ilrat  made  knoini  hy  Basil  Valentine,  an  alehemlst  and  monk,  of  Er- 
furth,  Germany.  The  etymology  of  its  name  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  following  drcum- 
stance :  its  discoverer  having  observed  that  its  effects,  when  administered  to  hogs,  were 
beneficial,  tried  it  upon  his  fellow-monks.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  however,  was 
that  the  monks  sickened  and  died—- hence  the  name  anUmoine,  anti-monk,  anttmony. 

QuwnoNfl.— What  is  said  of  hismath  ?  What  are  its  nses  f  What  is  said  of  luraiiimn, 
titanium,  and  molybdenum  f  What  of  antimony?  What  are  the  properties  of  aafimoByl 
What  its  industrial  usee? 
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619.  AjitimoBy  fonns  three  oxydSf  the  most  importaat  of  which  are,  the 
teroxyd  of  antiiDoiiy,  SbOa,  and  antimonic  acid,  SbOs. 

620.  The  compounds  of  antimony  aie  remarkable  for  their  medicinal  ef- 
SscbSf  and  are  classed  in  pharmacy  among  the  important  remedial  agents. 
When  taken,  however,  in  inordinate  doses,  they  act  as  poisons.  Tartar 
emetic  is  a  double  salt  of  tartarate  of  potash  and  tartarate  of  antimony.  It  is 
£)rmed  by  boiling  oxyd  of  antimony  with  cream  of  tartar,  which  last  is  a  salt 
of  potassa  and  tartaric  acid,  oontaming  free  add;  this  free  acid  combines 
with  the  oxyd  of  antimony,  and  thus  forms  a  double  salt  Tartar  emetic,  dis- j 
solved  in  sherry  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  two  grains  of  the  former  to  a  fluid! 
ounce  of  the  iMeCf  forms  the  well-known  "wine  of  antimony."  " 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  added  to  solutions  of  antimony  (as  a  solution  of  tar- 
tar emetic  in  water),  precipitates  the  metal  in  the  form  of  a  peculiar  and  highly 
diaracteristic,  orange-colored  sulphuret. 

621.  Ar8eni€. — Equivalent^  75/  Symbol,  As. — Arsenic 
is  sometimes  found  native,  but  generally  occurs  in  the 
form  of  an  alloy  with  some  other  metal,  especially  with 
iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  or  tin. 

The  greater  part  of  the  arsenic  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  Silesia,  in  Ger- 
many, by  roasting,  in  furnaces,  a  double  sulphuret  of  iron  and  arsenic, — called 
mispickel,  or  the  arsenides  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  The  arsenic,  volatilized  by 
heat  in  the  form  of  an  oxyd — arsenious  acid — ^is  condensed  and  collected  in 
&e  form  of  a  white  powder  in  large  chambers,  into  which  the  flues  from  the 
foraaoe  open.* 

Metallic  arsenic  may  be  obtained  by  heating  arsenious  acid  with  powdered 
charcoal  in  a  tigl^tly-dosed  crucible.  It  is  a  dark,  steel-gray  colored  metal, 
extremely  brittle,  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  sold  by  drug- 
gists under  the  very  olqectionable  names  of  fly-powder^  fly-poison^  cobaUj  eic. 
When  heated,  it  volatilizes  without  fusion ;  and  if  air  be  present,  it  oxydizea 
to  arsenious  acid.  Its  vapor  has  a  remarkable  odor  of  garlic,  which  is  so  pe- 
culiar and  noticeable,  that  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  tests  of 
the  presence  of  this  element ;  this  odor  is  easily  recognized  by  heating  a  frag- 
ment of  arsenic^  or  arsenious  acid  on  charcoal  before  the  blow-pipe. 

622.  The  oxyds  of  arsenic  are  two : — ^Arsenious  acid,  AsOs,  and  arsenic 
add,  AsOb. 

*  The  opeoing  of  these  chambers,  and  the  removal  of  araenic,  is  a  task  of  great  danger, 
and  is  performed  ahont  once  in  six  -weeks.  The  workmen  engaged  in  the  operation,  as 
protection  against  the  poison,  are  completely  encased  in  leather,  with  glazed  apertures  for 
the  eyes.  They  also  wear,  in  addition,  damp  cloths  over  their  months  and  nostrils,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inhalation  of  minutely-divided  particles. 

QusmoNB. — ^What  are  the  chief  oxyds  of  antimony?  What  is  tartar-emetic?  What 
is  wine  of  antimony?  What  is  a  characteristic  test  of  antimony  in  solution  ?  In  what 
form  does  arsenic  occur  naturally?  How  is  the  arsenic  of  commerce  prepared  ?  What  ia 
said  of  metallic  arsenic  ?    What  of  its  oxyds  ? 
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Arsenions  Acid)  AsOg. — WTiite  ArserdCf  Ba^s^bam, — This  ozyd  is 
the  substance  to  which  the  name  arsenic  is  popularly  applied,  and  is*  the  well- 
known  poison.  It  occurs  in  commerce  as  a  white  powder,  but  when  freshly 
sublimed  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  semi-transparent  solid,  which  gradu- 
ally becomes  opaque  and  white,  like  porcelain.  It  is  soluble  in  about  11  parts 
of  boiling  water,  but  to  a  very  much  less  extent  in  cold  water.  Its  solution 
is  colorless,  and  almost  tasteless,  which  circumstances  greatly  &dlitate  its  em- 
ployment for  criminal  purposes.  It  dissolves  freely  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  in  solutions  of  the  alkalies. 

Arsenious  acid  combines  with  bases  to  form  oflraemtes :  arsenite  of  potash  is 
used  in  medicine  under  the  name  of  FowUr'a  solution;  and  arsenite  of  copper 
constitutes  the  delicate  and  beautiful  green  pigment  known  in  commerce  as 
ScheeWs  green.  Its  poisonous  properties  have  also  been  taken  advantage  of 
for  the  destruction  of  vermin.  To  destroy  rats  and  mice,  the  poison  should 
be  mixed  with  flour  or  lard,  but  not  in  too  large  a  quantity,  or  these  animals 
will  not  touch  it*  Arsenious  acid,  when  placed  in  contact  with  organic  sub- 
stances, prevents  their  decay,  and  may  be  hence  used  with  advantage  for  the 
preservation  of  stuffed  and  dried  objects  of  natural  history.f 

623.  Arsenic  Acid,  AsOs,  is  formed  by  treating  arsenious  add  with 
nitric  add,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness.  It  unites  with  metallic 
oxyds  to  form  arseniates:  the  arseniate  of  potash  being  used  to  a  veiy  great 
extent  in  calico  printing,  not  so  much  to  produce  colors  as  to  prevent  their 
adherence  to  certain  portions  of  the  fabric 

Arsenic  combines  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  volatile  and  highly  poisonous 
gas — arseniuretted  hydrogen.  There  are  also  several  compounds  of  arsenic 
and  sulphur,  which  are  used  as  pigments  and  in  pyrotechny :  reaHgar,  AsSs, 
is  a  beautiful  red  pigment,  and  is  a  prindpal  constituent  of  .title  BO-caHled  white 
Jndicm  fircj  often  used  as  a  signal-light ;  orpirmentj  AsSs,  is  a  golden  yellow 
pigment ; — ^both  of  these  substances  are  found  native. 

624.  Arsenic  forms  alloys  with  most  of  the  metals,  which  are  generally  brit- 
tle and  easily  fusible.    Its  presence  in  iron  is  highly  injurious. 

*  If  the  poison  is  put  in  stables,  the  receptacles  of  meal  and  fodder  should  be  carefully 
eorered  oyer,  that  the  poisoned  rats  may  not  yomit  the  poison  into  them. 

t  It  is  best  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  form  of  an  arsenical  soap,  irhich  may  be  pre- 
pared by  mixing  100  parts  of  white  soap,  100  of  arsenious  add,  S6  carbonate  of  potash,  15 
camphor,  and  12  quicklime.  The  soap  is  to  be  scraped  and  melted  with  a  little  water  at 
a  gentle  heat;  then  add  the  potassa  and  the  lime,  and  mix  them  well  together — ^the  arsen- 
ious acid  is  afterward  added  gradually,  and  well  incorporated.  The  camphor  is  reduced 
to  powder  by  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  strong  alcohol, 
and  wlien  the  soap  is  cold  this  is  well  mixed  in.  A  portion  of  the  soap  dissolved  in  water 
is  applied  to  the  preparations  by  means  of  a  camel's  hair  penciL  It  constantly  exhales 
the  odor  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  and  effectually  destroys  insects  and  their  %gs.— 

DUMAB. 

QxTBSTioKS. — What  is  said  of  the  arsenic  of  the  shops  f  What  are  the  properties  of  ar- 
senious acid?  What  are  its  salts  termed?  What  is  Fowler's  solution?  What  is 
Scheele*  green  ?  What  are  the  uses  of  arsenic  ?  What  is  arsenic  acid  ?  What  are  its 
salts  called  ?    What  are  its  uses  ?    What  is  said  of  the  other  compounds  of  arsenic  t 
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625.  CharaeteristicR  and  Tests  for  Arsenic  — The  com- 
pounds of  this  metal  are  all  highly  poisonous,  either  when  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, when  applied  to  wounds,  or  when  inhaled  as  vapor.  The  most  effectual 
antidotes,  in  cases  of  ordinary  poisoning  by  it,  are,  first,  a  powerful  emetic,  and 
then  the  free  administration  of  the  hydrated  ozyd  of  iron  suspended  in  water 
(§  567) ;  if  this  is  not  at  hand,  calcined  magnesia  may  be  used.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  either  of  these  substances,  the  white  of  eggs,  milk,  sugar,  and  soap- 
suds are  beneficial,  (this  latter  observation  applying  also  to  almost  all  other 
cases  of  poisoning).  Prompt  action  is^  however,  necessary,  as  arsenic  is 
almost  always  &tal  when  time  is  allowed  for  its  absorption  into  the  system 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

The  frequent  employment  of  arsenic  as  an  agent  in  poisoning,  has  induced 
chemists  to  study  its  nature  and  compounds  so  carefully,  that  its  detection 
when  present  in  the  body,  in  the  materials  which  have  passed  from  the  body, 
in  food  or  in  liquids,  is  a  matter  of  certainty.  Even  though  the  quantity  be 
too  minute  to  be  weighed,  its  existence  in  a  substance  may  be  absolutely  de- 
monstrated and  made  visible  to  the  eye.  Lapse  of  time  can  not  wholly  de- 
stroy this  chemical  evidence ; — the  body  with  which  the  arsenic  has  become 
incorporated  may  decay,  but  the  poison  remains  unchanged,  and  may  be 
recognized  even  after  the  lapse  of  years.* 

626.  An  investigation  for  the  detection  of  arsenic,  in  cases  where  a  criminal 
prosecution  involving  reputation,  and  perhaps  life,  depends  upon  the  issue, 
should  be  intrusted  only  to  a  professional  chemist,  but  a  description  of  the 
tests  employed,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  evidence  can  be  accumulated, 
are  matters  of  general  mterest 

An  exceedingly  delicate  test  known  as  **  Marsh's  test,"  depends  upon  the 
property  which  arsenic  possesses  of  forming  a  gas  with  hydrogen,  and  de- 
positing itself,  in  the  metallic  state,  upon  tiie  sur&ce  of  a  cold  plate  held 
over  the  flame  of  the  burning  gas.  The  experiment  is  made  by  generating 
hydrogen  in  the  usual  manner  from  zinc,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  glass 
flask,  and  allowing  it  to  escape  through  a  perforated  cork  and  tube  of  glass 
drawn  down  to  a  fine  point  (See  Fig.  200.)  The  hydrogen  evolved  should 
first  be  tested  by  burning  it  agamst  a  porcelain  plate  to  prove  that  it  is  free 
fix)m  arsenic,  and  then  the  suspected  hquor  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  ap- 
paratus. (For  the  purpose  of  experiment  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  in  water,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  used).  If  arsenic  is  present,  the 
flame  of  hydrogen,  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  sur&ce  of  a  cool  white 


*  In  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning,  pntrefaction  of  the  body  after  death  is  retarded  in  a 
remarkable  degree ;  and  in  manj  cases  where  the  body  has  been  disinterred  several  months 
after  death,  it  has  been  found  sufficiently  preserved  from  decay  to  allow  many  of  the 
principal  Internal  oi^ns  to  be  distinguished.  In  one  Instance,  in  France,  conviction  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic  was  obtained  on  evidence  procured  by  the  celebrated  chemist  Or* 
fiUi,  from  the  remains  of  a  person  who  had  been  dead  for  a  lengthy  period  of  years. 

Qnxmona.— What  is  said  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  arsenic  f  What  of  its  antidotes  ? 
What  is  said  of  its  detection  in  the  body,  or  in  other  sabstancesf  What  is  Marsh*! 
testf 
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plate,  or  saucer,  will  deposit  a  smooth  blade  or 
brown  spot  (a  Utile  metaUic  mirror).  One  other 
metal — antimony — will  give  the  same  reaction, 
but  a  drop  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  iostantlj  dissolves  the  arsenic  spot,  but 
leaves  the  antimony  unaltered.  If  the  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen  gas  be  conducted  through  a 
glass  tube  heated  at  one  point  over  a  sprit- 
lamp,  metallic  arsenic  will  be  deposited  in  the 
oolder  part  of  it,  forming  a  beautiM  mcrus- 
tation. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  precipitates  an^o 
from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  a  sulphuret  of 
arsenic,  of  a  rich  lemon  color.  This  is  a  very 
accurate  test,  and  so  delicate  that  the  yellow 

tint  is  apparent  when  only  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  arsenious  add  is  present^ 

and  a  precipitate  when  the  proportion  is  as  1  part  of  arsenious  add  to  80,000 

of  water. 
Reduction  of  the  metal  from  its  oxyds  or  sulphurets  is  a  test  much  reiied 

on  in  judicial  investigation.    This  may  be  effected  by  introducing  a  httle  ar- 
senious add,  or  the  sulphuret  obtained  in  the  last  experiment,  mixed  with 

finely-powdered  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda,  into  a  glass  tube  of  the 

diameter  of  a  common  quill,  care  bemg  taken  not  to  soil  the  sides  of  the  tahe. 

The  mixture  is  then  gently  heated  by  the 

flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  when  the  metallic 

arsenic  sublimes,  and  is  condensed  as  a 

black,  lustrous  mirror,   e^  in  the  upper 

and  cod  part  of  the  tube.    (See  £ig.  201.) 

A  slip  of  bright  metallic  copper,  placed 

in  a  hot  solution  of  arsenious,  or  arsenic 

acid,  addulated  by  hydrochloric  add,  is 

soon  coated  by  a  gray  film  of  metallic 

arsenic.     This  is  known  as  Beinsch's 

test,  and  is  affirmed  to  show  the  presence 

of  a  250,000th  part  of  arsenic  in  solutioiL    It  is  a  test  readily  applicable  even 

when  the  solution  is  contaminated  by  the  presence  of  so  much  organic  matter 

as  to  impair  the  accuracy  of  other  reactions. 
A  dose  of  from  2  to  3  grains  of  arsenic  is  generally  regarded  as  fetal, , 

though  larger  doses  are  sometimes  rejected  fix>m  the  stomach  by  vomiting.! 

A  dose  of  from  l-15th  to  l-30th  of  a  grain  is  said  to  warm  and  exhilarate' 

the  system,  and  increase  its  vigor,  and  the  peasants  of  Hungary  are  reported 

to  be  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  this  purpose. 

Questions. — What  other  metal  gives  the  same  reaction?  Hoir  may  antimony  be  di«- 
tlngnished  flrom  arsenic  in  this  instance?  What  is  the  test  by  snlpharetted  hydrogen? 
What  is  the  test  by  reduction?  What  is  Reinsoh^s  test?  What  amount  of  arsenic  ii 
fatal?    • 


Fia.  201. 
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627.  Arsenio  and  antimony  are  the  only  metals  which  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  hydrogen.  In  this  and  several  other  respects,  they  comport  them- 
selves like  metalloids,  and  by  some  chemical  authorities  azsenic  is  regarded 
as  a  non-metallic  element 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

THB    NOBLE    METALS, 

The  metals  incladed  in  this  class  are  nine  in  number, 
VIZ.,  Mercury,  Silver,  Gold,  Platinum,  Palladium,  Rho- 
dium, Buthenium,  Osmium,  and  Iridium. 

The  principal  characteristic  of  these  metals  is  their  slight  affinity  for  oxy- 
gen, by  reason  of  which  their  oi^ds  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  action  of 
beat  abne,  the  metal  remaining  in  an  unoombined  state.  The  temperature 
required  to  effect  this  decomposition  is  less  than  red  heat,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  ozyd  of  osmium.  Mercury  and  silver  are  generally  found 
in  nature  as  sulphides ;  the  others  usually  occur  native,  and  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  each,  other. 

SECTION  I. 

H  E  B  G  u  B  T  (Hyd/ra/rgyrfim^  liquid  siboer). 

E^ivakTdf  100.    Sumbolt  Hy.    Specific  gravity,  13*59. 

628.  Natural  History  and  Distribution. — ^Mercory is  some* 
times  found  native,  as  fluid  quicksilver,  but  most  generally  occurs  as  a  sulph- 
ide, forming  a  brilliant  red  mineral  termed  cinruibar.  Its  most  productive 
mines  are  those  of  Almaden  m  Spain,  Idria  in  Austria,  and  New  Almaden 
in  Upper  California.  Considerable  quantities  are  also  obtained  ftom  locali- 
ties in  Mexico,  Peru,  China,  and  Japan.  It  is  reduced  from  its  ores  by  a  pro- 
cess of  distillation. 

629.  Properties  . — ^Mercury  is  a  brilliant^  silver-white  metal,  possess- 
ing great  density,  and  also  the  remarkable  property  of  remaining  fluid  at 
common  temperatures.  It  solidifies  (freezes)  at  — 39^  F.,  in  which  state  it 
is  soft  and  malleable.  When  heated  to  662^  F.  it  boils,  and  yields  an  in- 
visible vapor.  The  metal  also,  at  all  temperatures  above  40®  F.,  undergoes  a 
sUght  spcmtaneous  evaporation — a  fact  easily  proved  by  the  action  exerted 

QunnONB.^Whafc  are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  antimony  and  arsenic  f  What 
ue  the  noUe  metals  ?  What  are  their  characteristics  f  Under  what  dxeamstanees  does 
nwreury  occur  naturally?  Where  are  its  principal  mines ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  At 
vhat  temperature  does  it  solidify  ?    When  hoil  f    What  is  a^^d  of  its  volatility  ? 

17 
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upon  a  sensitive  da^erreotype  plate  suspended  a  few  inches  above  a  veseel 
containing  mercuiy. 

Mercury,  when  pure,  is  not  tarnished  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  when  heated  to  near  its  boiling  point  it  slowly 
absorbs  oxygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  crystalline,  dark-red  powder, 
the  red  ox  yd  of  mercury.  This  oxyd,  when  subjected  to  a  dull  red  heat, 
evolves  oxygen,  and  is  decomposed  into  its  constituents.  It  was  by  means 
of  this  substance  that  Priestley  first  discovered  the  existence  of  oxygen,  and 
Lavoisier  determined  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air. 

630.  The  most  ready  solvent  of  mercury  is  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  it 
with  great  rapidity.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it,  and  the  same 
is  true  also  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

631.  When  pure  mercury  is  agitated  with  ether,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or 
rubbed  with  sulphur,  sugarj  chalk,  lard,  etc.,  it  is  reduced  to  so  fine  a  state 
*of  division  that  it  loses  its  metallic  appearance  entirely,  and  becomes  thor- 
oughly incorporated  with  the  foreign  body.  In  its  ordinary  state,  mercuiy 
is  inactive  as  a  medicine,  but  in  this  state  of  mechanical  division  it  is  readily 
absorbed  by  the  system,  and  becomes  efficacious.  The  well-known  Uue-piU 
is  mercury  rubbed  into  a  gummy  compound,  called  "  oonfection  of  roses;"  and 
mercurial  ointment  ia  mercury  incorporated  with  lard. 

632.  Mercury  combines  with  oxygen  in  two  proportions,  forming  a  gray, 
or  suboxyd,  HyaO,  and  the  protoxyd,  or  red  oxyd,  HyO.  This  last  oxyd  is 
a  red  powder,  and  was  called  by  the  old  chemists  red  precipitate. 

633.  Mercury  forms  two  compounds  with  chlorine,  which  correspond  in 
constitution  to  the  two  oxyds,  andaro  of  great  importance  in  medicine  and 
the  arts ;  they  are  the  subcliloride  and  the  chloride. 

634.  Subchloride  of  Mercury,  Hy3Cl,isthe  well-known  medi- 
cine, calomel  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  sub-nitrate 
of  mercury  with  common  salt.  When  pure,  it  is  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble, 
and  tasteless  powder. 

635.  Chloride  of  Mercury,  HyCl,isknownincommeroeunder 
the  name  of  corrosive  svhUmaie.  Its  formation  may  be  shown  experimentally 
by  heating  a  globule  of  mercury  in  a  deflagrating  spoon,  and  plunging  it 
into  a  jar  of  chlorine ;  the  metal  takes  fire  and  produces  the  chloride.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  prepared  by  subliming  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  sulphate 
of  protoxyd  of  mercury. 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  a  dense,  white  crystalline  substance,  soluble  in  16 
parts  of  cold,  and  3  of  boiling  water — ^its  solution  possessing  a  di^usting 
and  burning  metallic  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  poisons  known  m 
chemistry.  With  albumen  it  unites  to  form  compounds  which  are  nearly 
insoluble ;  hence  substances  which  contain  albumen,  such  as  white  of  eggs, 
milk,  eta,  are  the  most  eflPectual  antidotes  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  it.    Timber, 

Questions.— What  of  its  power  to  resist  oxydatlon?  What  ia  its  most  ready  solv- 
ent? What  of  its  susceptibility  to  mechanical  division  r  What  is  blue-piU  ?  What  mer- 
curial ointment?  What  are  its  oxyds?  What  is  said  of  its  chlorides?  What  ia  calo- 
msir  WhatiicorrQsiTe  sublimate?   What  are  its  properties  ?   'lyijat  are  antidotes  to  it? 
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and  animal  and  vegetable  substances  in  general,  are  effectually  protected 
against  decay  and  the  action  of  insects,  by  steeping  in  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate.  This  process  is  known  in  the  arts  as  kyanizing^  from  its  in- 
ventor, Mr.  Kyan,  who  first  applied  it  with  great  success  for  the  protection 
of  ship-timber  against  the  effects  of  •*  dry  rot"  The  preservative  action  ap- 
pears to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  corrosive  sublimate  unites 
with  the  organic  substances  to  produce  insoluble  and  poisonous  com- 
pounds. A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol  is  much  used  as  a 
preservative  wash  for  plants  in  herbariums,  and  for  other  objects  of  natural 
history. 

636.  Oxyd  of  mercury  forms  several  salts  with  nitric  acid,  the  principal 
of  which  are  the  avbnitraU,  Hy«0,NOs,  and  the  nitrate,  HyO,NO.  The  last- 
named  salt  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  wash  for  rabbit  and  hare  skins,  as  it  im- 
parts to  these  fiirs  a  property  of  felting  which  does  not  naturally  belong  to 
them. 

637.  Sulphide  of  Mercury,  HyS. — ^This  compound  is  the  most 
abundant  of  the  ores  of  mercury,  and  as  a  mineral  product  is  termed  dnno' 
bar;  but  when  prepared  artificially,  it  constitutes  the  beautiJul  red  pigment 
known  as  vermilion.  Yermilion  is  prepared  by  subliming  1  part  of  fiowera 
of  sulphur  with  6  of  mercury.  The  product  is  a  blackish-red  crystalline 
mass,  which  by  friction  and  pulverization  assumes  a  magnificent  scarlet  color. 

638.  Uses  •—Mercury  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts  in  the  construction 
of  philosophical  instruments  (barometers,  thermometers,  etc.),  in  the  extrac- 
tion of  gold  and  silver  from  their  ores,  in  gilding,  and  in  medidna 

639.  Alloys  of  Mercury  with  other  metals  are  termed  amalgams. 
An  amalgam  of  4  parts  of  tin  to  1  of  mercury  constitutes  the  materisd  em- 
ployed for  the  silvering  of  mirrorsL  A  strip  of  copper  becomes  amalgamated 
if  rubbed  with  a  solution  containing  mercury.  If  we  make  a  stroke  across 
a  brass  plate  with  a  stick  or  brush  dipped  in  a  solution  of  mercury,  and  af- 
terward bend  the  plate  at  tliis  place,  it  will  break  as  though  it  had  been 
cut;  the  explanation  of  this  is,  that  the  mercury  of  the  solution  at  once 
penetrates  and  combines  with  the  brass,  and  renders  it  extremely  brittle. 
Mercury,  when  brought  in  contact  with  bars  of  lead,  tin,  and  zinc^  readily 
permeates  them  by  a  ^edes  of  capillary  attraction;  and  by  emplojring  a  bar 
of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  syphon,  we  may  gradually  raise  and  draw  off  mer- 
cury from  its  containing  vessel. 

Tin,  lead,  silver,  gold,  and  several  other  metals,  are  dissolted  by  mercury 
to  a  considerable  extent,  without  much  loss  of  fluidity.  It  lias,  on  the  con- 
trary, but  little  attraction  for  iron,  and  on  this  account  it  is  generally  pre- 
served in  iron  bottles. 

The  presence  of  mercury,  when  in  solution,  may  be  detected  by  pladng  a 

QuiBTiONS. — ^What  is  kjanizing?  Hov  does  corrosive  BabUmate  act  as  apresenra^ 
tiTB  agent?  What  is  said  of  the  nitrates  of  mercnrf  f  What  is  yermilion  f  How  is  it 
prepared  f  What  are  the  principal  uses  of  mercury  ?  What  are  alloys  of  mercury  termed  f 
What  forms  the  lustrous  coating  of  mirrors?  How  does  mercury  comport  itself  in  con- 
tact with  Cb6  other  metals  ?    How  may  the  presence  of  mercury  in  solution  be  detected  f 
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drop  of  fhe  snspected  liquid  on  a  piece  of  polished  gold,  as  a  Imlf-eogle,  and 
touching  the  metal,  through  the  liquid,  with  a  scrap  of  zinc,  or  with  the  point 
of  a  penknife.  The  part  touched  will  instantly  appear  white,  owing  to  the 
depoation  of  mercury  by  voltaic  action. 


SECTION    II. 

SILYBB. 

EjuwakfUi  108.    Symbol,  Ag.  (Argentnm).    Specific  gravity,  10*5. 

640.  ir  at  lira  1  History  and  Distribution.  —  Silver  is  jQre- 
quently  met  with  in  the  native  state^  but  most  generally  it  is  feund  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur,  mixed  with  sulphides  of  lead,  antimony,  copper,  and 
iron.  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  are  the  most  productive  sources  of  sl- 
ver ;  but  it  occurs  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pay  for  workmg,  in  Norway,  Sax- 
ony, Spain,  and  the  Hartz  mountains. 

641.  Amalgamation .— SQver  is  obtained  from  ores  free  from  lead,  as 
those  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  by  a  process  termed  Amdlgaanatmf 
which  is  founded  upon  the  ready  solubility  of  sQver  and  other  metals  in  met- 
allic mercury.  The  ore  is  first  crushed  to  a  fine  powder,  mixed  with  conmion 
salt,  and  roasted  at  a  low  red-heat  in  a  fiimace.  By  this  treatment  the  silver 
obtains  chlorine  fix>m  the  salt,  and  is  changed  from  a  sulphide  into  a  chloride. 
The  resulting  products  of  the  fiimace,  consisting  of  chloride  of  silver,  ozyds 
of  copper,  iron,  and  earthy  matters,  are  then  placed,  with  water  and  a  portion 
of  scrap-iron,  in  barrels  which  revolve  upon  their  axes,  and  the  whole  agitated 
together  for  some  time,  during  which  the  iron  reduces  the  chloride  of  silver  to 
a  state  of  metal,  and  forms  chloride  of  iron ;  a  certain  portion  of  mercury  is  then 
added,  and  the  agitation  continued.  The  mercury  dissolves  out  the  silver,  the 
copper,  and  the  gold,  if  there  be  any,  and  combines  with  them  to  form  an 
amalgam ;  which,  by  reason  of  its  great  weight  and  fluidity,  ia  easily  separ- 
ated firom  the  other  materials  by  washing  and  subsidence.  This  amalgam  is 
then  pressed  in  woolen  bags,  to  squeeze  out  the  uncombined  mercury,  and  the 
solid  portion  heated  in  a  kind  of  retort,  when  the  last  trace  of  mercury  vol- 
atilizes, and  leaves  the  silver  alloyed  with  copper  or  gold  behind,  hi  this 
state  it  is  exported  in  ingots.* 


*  This  procMflf  as  conducted  in  Mexico  and  South  America  by  the  mde  miners,  is  ez- 
ceedinglj  imperfect,  and  is  attended  with  an  enormous  loss  of  quicksilver,  by  ToIatOizs- 
tion  and  the  formation  of  calomel,  H79CI;  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  calculated  that 
upwards  of  six  million  cwt  of  mercury  had  been  wasted  in  the  American  mines  up  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  It  must  be,  therefore,  apparent,  that  the  great  employment  of 
mercury  is  in  the  mining  of  silrer ;  and  previous  to  the  discovery,  a  few  years  since,  of 
the  rich  cinnabar  mines  of  California,  the  price  of  mercury  (owing  to  a  diminished  sup- 
ply from  the  min^  in  Spain  and  Austria)  had  risen  so  high,  that  many  of  the  richest  ail- 
ver-mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  of  necessity  abandoned. 

QmsTioiTB. — ^What  is  said  of  the  natural  condition  of  silver  ?  Where  are  its  principal 
mines  ?    How  is  silver  obtained  from  its  ores  by  amalgamation  7 
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642.  Liqnation . — Silver  oontaining  a  large  percentage  of  copper  is  eep- 
arated  &om  this  metal  by  what  is  called  the  process  of  Liquation:  this  con- 
sists in  melting  the  two  metals  with  a  large  proportion  of  lead,  and  cooling 
the  mixture  suddenly  in  the  form  of  cakes ;  these  are  then  exposed,  on  an  in- 
dined  hearth,  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  the  lead,  but  not  the  copper, 
when  the  former  metal  runs  off,  and  carries  all  the  silver  with  it,  leaving  the 
solid  copper  behind. 

643.  Cupellation  — Silver  is  parted  from  lead  by  a  process  termed 
CupeUaiiojk  It  consists  in  exposing  the  mass,  in  the  first  instance^  to  a  red- 
heat,  upon  the  hearth  of  a  shallow  furnace,  while  a  current  of  air  is  caused  to 
play  upon  its  surfiM^ ;  the  lead  rapidly  ozydizes,  and  is  converted  into  lith- 
arge, which,  in  tuFn,  melts  and  runs  off,  leavmg  the  metallic  silver  unoxyd- 
ized,  and  in  a  nearly  pure  state  (refined  sOfuer).  The  hearth  upon  which  this 
operation  is  conducted,  is  called  a  cupel^  and  is  formed  by  molding  pulverized 
bone-ashes  into  the  shape  of  an  oval,  shallow  basin. 
In  order  to  render  the  silver  thus  obtained  still  purer 
(fine  silver)^  it  is  again  fused  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  small  cupels  (Fig.  202) ;  by  which,  the  last^ 
remaining  traces  of  lead,  and  all  other  metallic  impur-- 
ities,  except  gold,  are  converted  into  oxyds,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  porous  bone-ash. 

644.  Propertie  s. — Silver  has  the  clearest  white  color  of  all  the  metals. 
It  is  malleable  and  ductile  in  a  high  degree,  and  in  hardness  is  intermediate 
between  gold  and  copper.  It  melts  at  a  bright  red-heat,  1873^  F.,  expand- 
ing forcibly  at  the  moment  of  solidification ;  and  is  not  ozydized  by  exposure, 
at  any  temperature,  to  either  a  dry  or  moist  atmosphere.  Pure  alver,  how- 
ever, possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  mechanically  absorbing  oxygen, 
when  melted,  to  the  extent  of  many  times  its  volume.  This  oxygen  is  again 
disengaged  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  and  gives  rise  to  the  peculiar  ar- 
borescent appearance  often  noticed  on  the  surface  of  masses  of  silver.  Silver 
has  a  powerful  affinity  for  sulphur ;  and  when  exposed  to  air  containing  very 
minute  quantities  of  sulphurous  add,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  soon  be- 
comes superficially  blackened  or  tarnished,  fi^m  the  formation  of  a  thin  film 
of  sulphide  upon  its  surface.* 

The  best  solvent  of  silver  is  nitric  add,  which  acts  upon  the  metal  with 
great  rapidity;  if  the  silver  contains  any  gold,  it  will  be  left  undissolved  as  a 
dark  powder.  Solution  of  silver  coin  in  nitric  add  appears  of  a  bluish-green 
color,  fix)m  the  copper  it  contfuns.  Hydrochloric  add  scarcely  acts  upon  silver, 
and  sulphuric  acid  only  when  hot 

*  The  air  of  large  towns  or  cities,  and  the  air  of  rooms  in  irhich  mineral  coal  or  coal- 
gas  is  burnt,  alwajs  contains  sufficient  of  the  gaseous  compounds  of  sulphur  to  gradually 
tarnish  silyer. 

QuBBTiOKS.— How  is  sUycr  obtained  by  amalgamation  freed  from  copper?  What  is  this 
process  termed  f  How  is  silyer  freed  from  lead  ?  What  is  a  cupel  ?  What  are  the  propr 
erties  of  silyer  ?  What  are  the  relations  of  fused  BUver  and  oxygen  f  What  of  silver  and 
snlphnr  7    What  are  the  solvents  of  saver  7 
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646.  Oiyds  of  Silver. — Silver  fi>nn8  three  oxyda— tbe  siiboxycl, 
AgiO ;  the  protoxyd,  AgO ;  and  a  peroxyd,  AgO «. 

646.  Protexyd  of  Silveristhe  only  ozyd  which  forms  pennanent 
saltSi  and  may  be  procured  by  adding  potash  or  soda  to  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate^  or  any  soluble  salt  of  silver.  It  is  a  dark-brown  or  black  powder, 
soluble  in  ammonia^  and  to  a  slight  extent  in  pure  water.  Its  solatioa  in 
cyanide  of  potassium  constitutes  the  silver  solution  used  in  electrorplatmg. 
Ozyd  of  silver  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  red  heat,  and  to  some 
extent  also  by  the  action  of  solar  light. 

647.  Nitrate  of  Silver,  AgO^ffOs. — ^This  is  the  most  important 
of  the  salts  of  silver,  and  may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  colorless,  transparent, 
tabular  crystals^  by  dissolving  sQver  in  nitric  add,  and  evaporatiug  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
when  fiised  and  cast  mto  slender  sticks,  they  constitute  the  Iwnwr  caustic  of 
the  surgeon.* 

Nitrate  of  silver,  when  perfectiy  pure,  undergoes  no  change  by  the  action 
of  light,  but  when  exposed  to  light  in  contact  with  OTganic  matter,  it  blackens 
rapidly.  Stains  thus  produced  by  it  can  not  be  removed  by  washing  with 
soap  and  water;  hence  nitrate  of  silver  constitutes  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  hair-dyes,  and  the  indelible  inks  used  for  marking  linen. 
Ivory,  marble,  and  other  bodies,  may  be  stained  a  permanent  black  by  soak- 
ing in  a  solution  of  this  salt,  and  then  exposing  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sun's  rays.  The  black  coloring  matter  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  sQver  in 
a  state  of  fine  division,  and  by  others  to  be  a  suboxyd  of  silver.  It  may  be 
removed  from  the  hands,  or  &om  linen,  by  the  employment  of  a  strong  so- 
lution of  iodide  of  potassium,  or  more  easily  by  cyanide  of  potassium.  Ni- 
trate of  silver  is  sometunes  given  as  a  medicme ;  if  the  administration  of  it 
is  long-continued,  a  portion  of  the  silver  in  combination  tends  to  find  its  way 
out  of  the  system  at  the  surface  of  the  body;  but  becoming  decomposed  by 
the  action  of  light  before  it  reaches  the  outer  surfi^ce  of  the  skin,  it  imparts 
to  all  those  portions  of  the  body  exposed  to  light  a  singular  blue  or  lead-gray 
color.  This  color,  firom  the  circumstance  that  it  is  formed  below  the  outer 
skin  (or  cuticle),  is  perfectiy  indelible.f  ^ 


*  The  oorroidye  power  of  lunar  canstio  is  not  the  result  of  any  spedflc  action  of  tiie 
nitrate  of  silrer  but  of  the  nitric  add,  which  is  liberated  by  the  decompo8iti(m  of  the 
salt  when  in  contact  with  organic  matter. 

t  A  most  singular  case  of  this  discoloration  was  to  be  seen  a  few  years  since  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  the  person  of  an  itinerant  book-agent,  who  was  familiarly  called  the 
**  blue  man.**  The  color  of  this  person,  owing  to  an  iigudicious  use  of  nitrate  of  silver 
as  a  remedy  for  epilepsy,  was  generally  of  a  dark,  dull  blue,  varying  to  brown  with  shades 
of  green. 

Questions. — What  ozyds  of  silver  are  there  f  What  is  the  principal  oxyd  ?  How  is 
it  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  is  nitrate  of  silver  prepared  ?  What  is  lu- 
nar caustic  ?  What  action  has  light  upon  this  salt  ?  Into  what  articles  does  it  enter  as  an 
essential  ingredient?  How  may  nitrate  of  silver  stiuns  be  removed?  What  sometimes 
happens  when  nitrate  ot  silver  is  taken  into  the  system  i 
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When  a  stick  of  phosphorus  is  introduced  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  it  soon  becomes  incrosted  with  arborescent  crystals  of  the  metal  The 
introduction  of  mercury  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  also  precipitates 
the  metal  in  beautiful  tree-like  forms  which  are  called  arbor  Diana,  Metallic 
copper  at  once  throws  down  metalUc  silver  from  solutions  of  the  nitrate, 
and- forms  nitrate  of  copper. 

648.  Chloride  of  Silver,  AgCl •— This  compound  appears  as  a 
white,  curdy  precipitate  when  hydrochloric  acid,  or  the  solution  of  any  chlo- 
ride (as  common  salt)  is  added  to  a  solution  of  silver.  Its  formation,  under 
these  circumstances,  constitutes  a  most  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  silver 
in  solution,  as  the  chloride  of  silver  is  so  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  that  a 
millionth  part  of  it'  will  occasion  a  cloudiness  of  the  solution.  It  is,  however, 
readily  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  when  exposed  to  the  light,  quickly  assumes 
a  violet  color.  Chloride  of  silver,  kept  in  solution  by  the  alkaline  chlorides, 
probably  exists  in  minute  quantities  in  all  sea-water.  MM.  Malagutti  and 
Durocher,  eminent  French  chemists,  have  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  recent 
experiments,  that  each  cubic  mile  of  sea-water  contains  lOf  lbs.  of  silver  in 
the  form  of  chloride. 

649.  Uses  . — Pure  silver,  by  reason  of  its  softness,  is  not  used  to  any  ex- 
tent in  the  arts ;  but  for  coin,  plate,  etc.,  it  is  always  alloyed  with  a  propor- 
tion of  copper,  which  greatly  increases  its  hardness  without  materially  dimin- 
ishing its  whiteness,  and  thus  renders  it  less  liable  to  be  worn  by  use. 
The  amount  of  copper  that  may  be  alloyed  with  silver  for  the  manufecture  of 
coin  is  always  regulated  by  government  In  Great  Britain,  standard  silver 
is  composed  of  11  parts  of  silver  and  1  of  copper;  in  the  United  States,  all 
gold  and  silver  coin  consists  of  nine  tenths  pure  metal  and  one  tenth  alloy. 
In  England  and  France,  the  government  also  regulates  the  purity  of  silver 
used  for  the  manu&cture  of  plate ;  in  the  United  States  the  manufacturer 
alloys  his  silver  at  discretion. 

Silver  is  frequently  employed  to  give  a  coating  to  less  expensive  metals. 

Plating  on  copper  is  effected  by  laying  a  strip  of  silver  upon  a  bar  of  cop- 
per, and  uniting  the  two  metals  (without  solder)  by  hammering  and  rolling 
at  a  temperature  j^ust  below  the  fusing  point  of  silver.  The  compound  ingot  is 
then  rolled  to  the  required  degree  of  tenuity.  Silvering,  or  covering  the  sur- 
face of  brass  or  copper  with  a  thin  coating  of  silver,  may  be  effected  by  first 
thoroughly  cleaning  the  sur&ce  to  be  silvered  by  momentary  immersion  in 
nitric  add,  and  then  rubbing,  with  a  mixture  of  cream  of  tartar  (100  parts), 
chloride  of  silver  (10  parts),  and  corrosive  sublimate  (1  part) ;  the  surfece  is 
afterwards  polished.  It  is  in  this  way  that  thermometer  scales  are  silvered. 
A  peculiar*  dtoricAec?  or  "(fea<f'  appearance  may  be  given  to  articles  manufac- 
tured from  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  by  boiling  them  in  a  solution  of  bi- 

QuxBTiONB. — ^What  is  said  of  chloride  of  silver  ?  What  is  a  test  of  the  presence  of  sil- 
yer  in  solution  ?  Does  silver  exist  in  sea-water  ?  In  irhat  state  is  silver  used  in  the  arts  ? 
What  is  standard  silver  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ?  How  is  plating  effected  J 
How  may  arttcles  be  silvered  ?    What  is  dead  sUver  ! 
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Bolpbate  of  potash;  the  add  of  which  dissolves  out  the  copper  from  the  sur. 
lace,  and  leaves  the  particles  of  silver  isolated. 

660.  Silvering  of  Glass. — Certain  organic  substances,  such  as  <hI 
of  cassia,  oil  of  doves,  or  solution  of  grape-sugar,  possess  the  property,  when 
added  to  certain  salts  of  silver  in  solution,  of  predpitating  the  silver  in  the 
state  of  bright^  lustrous  metal  This  prindple  has  been  recently  applied  to 
the  sQvering  of  glass ;  and  many  artides  of  great  beauty,  such  as  mirrors, 
glass^lobes^  vases,  door-knobs,  eta,  are  now  coated  in  this  manner.^ 

SECTION    III. 


Equivalent^  98*^.    Symbol,  Au.  (Aurum).    Specific  gravity,  19.2. 

651.  Natural  History  and  Distribntion. — Gkdd  is  always 
found  native  or  in  the  metallic  state ;  generally  in  the  form  of  thin  scales  or 
grains,  sometimes  as  large,  nodular  masses,!  and  some- 
times in  crystals;  the  last  being  al- 
ways modifications  of  the  cube,  or 
octohedron.  (See  Figs.  203  and  204.) 
Native  gold  is  always  alloyed  with 
I  silver,  and  is  often  assodated  with  small 
quantities  of  osmium,  iridium,  copper, 
antimony,  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  rardy 
with  tellurium.  No  regular  veins  of 
gold  are  met  with  (what  are  called  vems  of  gold  being 
merely  veins  of  quartz  containing  disseminated  metallic  partides).  It  com- 
monly occurs  in  the  most  andent  rocks,  or  in  the  alluvial  deposites  ci  rivers. 
As  gold  is  found  naturally  in  a  metallic  state,  the  operations  for  obtaining  it 
are  almost  purely  mechanical,  as  washing,  etc.  When  the  gold  is  very  finely 
divided  and  mixed  with  earthy  matters  or  other  metals,  it  is  separated  by  a 
process  of  amalgamation  similar  to  that  already  described  for  obtaining  silver. 


Fio.  203. 


Fig.  204. 


(See  §  641.) 


*  A  compoddoQ  tar  BUyerlng  glass  may  be  prepared  as  foHows ;— Mix  90  grains  aqna 
•mmonia,  60  nitrate  of  sHver  (crystals),  90  spirits  of  wine,  and  90  of  water.  When  the 
nitrate  of  silrer  is  completely  dissolyed,  filter  the  liquid  and  add  15  grains  of  grape  sugar 
dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  li  ounces  of  irater  and  1^  ounces  spirits  of  wine.  For  ^vering 
a  glass,  it  is  sufficient  to  leave  this  solution  in  oontact  with  the  glass  for  a  space  of  two  or 
three  days;  hut  by  heating  the  mixture,  the  effect  may  be  produced  rapidly. 

t  A  mass  of  gold  once  found  in  North  Carolina  weighed  28  pounds ;  a  mass  fotmd  in 
the  Ural  Mountains,  and  now  in  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  St  Petersbuzgh,  has  a  weight  of 
nearly  80  pounds.  Masses,  however,  of  larger  size,  ming^  with  quartz,  have  been  since 
found  in  both  California  and  Australia. 


QuBsnoNS.— How  may  glass  be  silvered  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  ooeorrenoe  of 
gold  f  What  metals  nsoally  occor  associated  with  it?  How  te  gold  obtained  from  the 
earth? 
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652.  Properties . — Grold  possesses  a  characteristic  yellow  color  and  a 
high  metallic  I\}ster.  It  is  the  most  malleable  of  all  the  metals,  and  may  be 
beaten  into  leaves  which  do  not  exceed  1-200, 000th  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
It  also  possesses  a  high  degree  of  tenacity.  When  pure,  gold  is  nearly  as 
soft  as  lead.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature  of  2016o  F.,  and  can  not  be  advan- 
tageonsly  employed  for  castings,  as  it  shrinks  greatly  in  solidifying.  Crold 
does  not  oombme  directly  with  oxygen  at  any  temperature ;  none  of  the  sim- 
ple acids,  with  the  exception  of  the  selenic,  have  any  effect  upon  it;  neither 
has  sulphur  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Chlorine  and  bromine  attack  it  easily, 
and  it  is  dissolved  by  any  solution  that  liberates  chlorine.  The  most  usual 
solvent  of  gold  is  ctqtM  regia.    (See  §  361.) 

653.  Compounds  of  Gold . — ^There  are  two  oxyds  of  gold,  a prot- 
oxyd,  AuO,  and  a  peroxyd,  or  auric  acid,  AuO^.  Both  are  unstable  com- 
pounds, and  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  With  chlorine,  also, 
gold  unites  in  two  proportions  to  form  a  protochloride,  AuOl,  and  a  perchlo- 
ride,  AuGP.  The  last  is  the  most  important  compound  of  gold,  and  is  always 
produced  when  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid. 

By  cautiously  evaporating  the  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  the  perchloride 
may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  yellow  crystals,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  If  a  solution  of  crystallized  chloride  of  gold  be  applied  to  the  skin,  or 
any  other  oi^nic  substance,  it  imparts  to  it,  on  drying,  a  purple-colored  stain. 
If  a  few  drops  be  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  a  most 
beautiful  purple  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  known  as  the  purple  of  Cos- 
sius.  This  compound  of  gold  and  tin  is  extensively  used  in  enamel  and  por- 
celain painting,  and  also  for  imparting  to  glass  a  rich  rose  or  purple  color. 

Polished  steel  dipped  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  perchloride  of  gold,  decom- 
poses it,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  coat  of  metallic  gold :  delicate  cutting 
mstruments  are  gilt  in  this  way.  Silk  ribbons  maybe  also  gilt  by  moistening 
them  with  this  solution,  and  exposing  them  to  a  current  of  hydrogen,  or  phos- 
phureited  hydrogen  gas. 

Ammonia  added  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  produces  a  yellowish- 
brown  precipitate,  aurate  of  ammonia,  or  futminaUTig  gold;  this  compound 
explodes  at  a  moderate  heat,  or  by  friction. 

654.  Indantrial  Uses  of  Gold  . — Gold  intended  for  coin  and  most 
other  purposes,  is  always  alloyed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  silver  or  cop- 
per, in  order  to  increase  its  hardness  and  durability.  Grold  for  coinage  is 
usually  alloyed  with  copper  to  the  amount  of  about  10  per  cent. 

The  quantity  of  pure  gold  contained  in  a  given  mass  is  expressed  by  the 
word  carets  used  in  reference  to  a  certain  standard  number ;  which  number  in 
the  United  States  is  24.    Thus,  perfectly  pure  gold  is  said  to  be  24  carats 


QmsanoKS. — ^What  are  the  characteristic  properties  of  gold  ?  What  is  said  of  its  rela- 
tions to  oxygen?  What  of  its  solubility?  What  are  the  principal  oompoands  of  gold? 
Hotr  is  perchloride  of  gold  prepared  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is  the  "  parple 
of  Caflsinsr*  Hoir  is  steel  gilded?  What  is  fulminating  gold?  In  what  condition  is 
gold  nsed  in  the  arts  ?    How  is  the  purity  of  gold  expressed  ? 

17* 
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fine;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  gold  is  spoken  of  as  18  carats  fine,  it  is  nnder* 
stood  that  the  mass  consists  of  18  parts  (three  fourths)  gold,  ttid  6  parts  (one 
fourth)  alloj. 

The  determination  of  the  amount  of  pure  gold  or  silver  in  a  given  mass  of 
metal,  is  called  aasaymg  ;  and  as  the  value  of  all  the  various  gold  and  silyer 
coins  in  the  world  is  regpilated  hy  the  operation,  the  various  processes  con- 
tained in  this  department  of  chemistry  have  been  canied  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection. 

655.  Preparation  of  Fine  6 ol d .—The process  of  obtaming fine 
gold,  or  of  separating  gold  fix>m  its  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  depends  upon 
tiie  solubility  of  silver  and  oopper  in  nitric  acid,  and  the  perfect  msolubility  of 
gold  in  the  same  liquid.  In  order  to  efibctually  carry  out  the  operation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  sQver  should  amount  to  at  least  three  tinies  the  weight  of 
gold,  or  otherwise  portions  of  silver  will  be  mechanically  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  add,  and  the  separation  be  incomplete.  I^  therefore,  the  alloy 
be  found  to  contain  more  than  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  gold,  sufficient 
silver  is  added  to  reduce  it  to  this  proportion ;  and  hence  this  method  of  part- 
ing the  metals  is  known  in  assaying  as  qwxrtoMoTU  The  gold  remaining  un- 
dissolved in  the  acid  is  collected  and  melted  into  ingots,  while  the  silver  is 
separated  fh>m  the  copper  in  solution  by  precipitation  with  common  salt  as  a 
chloride,  and  subsequently  reduced  by  contact  with  metallic  zina  The  sepa- 
ration of  gold  from  its  alloys  may  also  be  effected  by  boiling  the  gold  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  dissolves  the  silver  and  the  copper,  but  leaves  the  gold 
unchanged. 

When  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  a  solution  of  perchloride 
of  gold,  metallic  gold  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  brown  powder,  which, 
when  diffused  in  water  and  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  appears  green ;  the 
gold  thus  obtained  is  perfectly  pure,  and  appears  dark,  by  reason  of  its  ex- 
treme subdivision.    When  rubbed  and  pressed,  it  regains  its  characteristic  color. 

656.  Gold  Leafis  manu&ctured  by  first  forging  the  gold  into  plates, 
and  rolling  them  into  thin  ribbons  by  means  of  steel  rollers.  The  ribbon  is 
then  divided  into  small  squares,  which  are  placed  between  leaves  or  sheets  of 
gold-beaters'  skin  (a  thin  membraneous  substance  obtained  from  the  intestines 
of  animaJs),  and  the  whole  beaten  with  a  heavy  hammer.  As  the  gold  ex- 
pands, it  is  divided  and  subdivided  until  the  required  thinness  of  leaf  is  ob- 
tained. 

The  commercial  value  of  pure'  silver  is  about  $16  per  pound;  a  dollar  coin 
weighs  an  ounce  troy.  The  value  of  fine  gold  is  about  fifteen  times  greater 
than  that  of  silver,  an  ounce  being  worth  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  dollars. 

BuUion  is  the  term  applied  to  gold  and  silver  reduced  from  the  ore,  but  not 
yet  manufactured;  at  the  mint  it  means  all  gold  and  silver  suitable  for  coin- 


QuiSBTiON8.<— What  Ss  meant  by  gold  18  carats  fine  ?  What  is  asgaying?  How  is  gold 
parted  from  its  alloys  ?  What  is  understood  by  qaartation?  How  may  brown  metaino 
gold  be  obtained  ?  How  is  gold  leaf  manufactared  ?  What  is  the  comparative  Talue  of 
silTer  and  gold  ?    What  is  bullion? 
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SECTION    IV. 

PLATINmC,  PALLADIUM,  SHODIUM,  BUTHEinUH,  OSKIUHi  IBIDinM. 

65t.  Platinum  • — EqvivdletUj  98-T. ;  SymJbol^  Pt. ;  Specific  gravity,  21'6. 
— ^Platiniim  (little  sUver)  is  not  an  abundant  metal,  and  is  always  found  na- 
tive, usually  in  the  fonn  of  small  flattened  grains,  but  sometimes  in  nodular 
znasses  of  considerable  size.  It  is  veiy  rarely  met  with  imbedded  in  rock, 
but  is  always  obtained  fix>m  alluvial  deposites  (sand,  eta)  by  washing.  The 
{Nrincipal  locaUties  which  furnish  platinum  are  situated  upon  the  western 
slope  of  the  Ural  mountains  in  Bussia,  in  Brazil,  and  Borneo.  It  was  first 
recognized  as  a  distinct  metal  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  (1*749). 

658.  Properties . — ^Platinum  is  a  grayish-white  metal,  intermediate  in 
hardness  between  copper  and  iron ;  it  exceeds  in  tenacity  aJl  the  metals  ex- 
cept iron  and  copper,  and  is  only  inferior  in  ductility  to  gold  and  silver.  It 
may  also  be  beaten  into  thin  laminss  like  gold  leal^  and  at  a  white-heat  may 
be  welded  like  iron.  The  most  valuable  property,  however,  of  platinum,  is  its 
infnsibility,  which  is  so  great  that  it  resists  the  most  intense  heat  of  a  wmd 
furnace,  and  only  yields  to  the  heat  generated  by  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe, 
or  the  voltaic  battery.  It  alloys  readily  with  lead,  iron,  and  many  other 
metals ;  and  the  compounds  thus  formed  are  much  more  fusible  than  pure 
platinum.  Oare^  therefore,  must  be  taken  in  using  platinum  crucibles^  not  to 
heat  in  them  oxyds  of  fusible  and  easily-reduced  metals,  as  lead,  tin,  bismuth, 
etc. ;  since,  in  the  event  of  the  reduction  of  the  ozyd,  the  crucible  would  be 
destroyed  by  the  formation  of  a  fusible  alloy. 

Platinum  does  not  oxydize  in  the  air  at  any  temperature,  and  none  of  the 
simple  adds  have  an  effect  upon  it  Aqua  regia  dissolves  it,  but  less  readily 
than  gold ;  and  it  is  also  corroded  by  heating  to  redness  in  contact  with  the 
caustic  alkalies,  or  with  phosphoric  acid  in  the  presence  of  carbon. 

The  great  infusibility  of  platinum,  and  its  power  of  resisting  chemical 
agents,  give  it  a  high  value  as  a  material  for  the  construction  of  apparatus  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  powerful  acids,  and  in  chemical  analjrsis.  It  is 
also  extensively  employed  by  dentists  for  the  setting  of  artifi^dal  teeth,*  and 
to  some  extent  for  the  bushing  of  the  touch-holes  of  guns.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  Bussia  some  years  since  to  employ  platinum  for  coinage,  but  it  was 
found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  the  experiment  has  now  been  abandoned.  The 
value  of  crude  platinum  is  about  half  that  of  gold ;  but  in  its  manu&ctured 
state  it  sells  for  from  $18  to  $20  per  ounce. 

The  process  employed  for  working  it  depends  upon  its  property  of  welding 

*  The  value  of  the  platinum  annually  required  for  this  purpose  at  the  present  time  in 
this  country,  is  estimated  at  $150,000. 

QuxgTioNS. — ^Hov  is  platinum  found  in  nature?  What  are  its  principal  localities? 
When  was  it  discovered  ?  What  are  the  general  properties  of  platinum  ?  What  is  said 
of  its  infusibility?  What  of  its  alloys  ?  What  of  its  solubility  ?  What  are  its  industrial 
uses  ?    How  is  it  manu&ctnred  ? 
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at  high  tefmperatnres.  The  erode  grains  are  first  purified  by  dissolving  in 
aqua  regia  and  precipitating  as  chloride  of  platinum,  which  is  subsequently  re- 
duced to  a  metallic  state  by  heat  It  is  then,  in  connection  with  scrap  pla- 
tinum, fiised  into  little  ingots  by  the  ozyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  and  these  are 
subsequently  welded  and  rolled  into  bars  or  sheets.  The  working  of  it  was 
formerly  confined  wholly  to  France,  but  within  a  few  years  past  it  has  been 
introduced  somewhat  extensively  as  a  business  in  this  country. 

Platinum  exists  in  two  states  of  minute  subdiyision,  yiz^  as  spongy  pkOiaumj 
aadploHnvm  black.  The  properties  and  preparation  of  spongy  plathmm  have 
been  already  described  (§§  48,  296).  Platinum  black  ia  the  metal  in  a  state 
of  such  fine  subdivision,  t^t  it  has  the  appearance  of  soot  It  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  slowly  heating  to  212^  F.,  wi&  fi^quent  agitation,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum,  to  which  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  a  quantity 
of  sugar  have  been  added.  The  precipitated  black  powder  is  collected  on  a  filter, 
washed  and  dried.  Platinum  black  possesses  the  power,  in  a  mudi  higher 
degree  than  spongy  platinum,  of  condensing  gases,  and  oxydisdng  alcohol  and 
ether  (§  469). 

659.  Platinum  forms  two  oxyds,  PtO  and  PtOj,  and  two  chlorides,  PtCJl 
and  PtOls.  The  last  named  compound,  the  bi-chloride  of  platinum,  is  the 
most  important  soluble  salt  of  platinum,  and  is  always  formed  when  platinum 
is  digested  in  aqua  regia  Its  crystals,  obtained  by  evaporating  its  acid  solu- 
tion, form  with  water  a  rich  orangeKX)lored  liquid,  which  is  much  valued  in 
chemistry  as  the  only  reagent  which  precipitates  poiassa  firom  its  solutions. 

660.  Palladium,  Bhodinm,  Bntheninm,  O&miaffl,  and 
Iridinm. — These  metals  are  found  only  in  exceedingly 
small  quantities,  and  usually  occur  associated  with  pla- 
tinum, which  metal  they  resemble  generally  in  their  prop- 
erties. 

FaUadium  is  a  white  metal,  more  brilliant  than  platinum,  veiy  mfosible, 
malleable,  and  ductile.  Its  hardness,  whiteness,  and  inalterability  would  ren- 
der it  exceedingly  valuable  in  the  arts  if  it  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantities.  The  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Great  Britain  award  a  medal  of 
palladium  for  eminent  discoveries  in  this  department  of  science.  IruUum  is 
found  alloyed  with  osmium,  very  often  in  California  gold,  forming  the  mineral 
irtdosmincj  which  is  the  hardest  of  all  known  alloys.  Iridimn  is  a  white,  hard, 
brittle  metal,  more  infusible  than  platinum,  and  is  the  heaviest  of  all  substances, 
being  nearly  22  times  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  It  has  been  used 
to  some  extent  for  forming  the  tips  of  gold  pens. 

QnxBTiOKB.^In  irhat  hro  states  of  subdivision  does  metallic  platinum  exist  f  Qire  tbfl 
properties  of  spong7  platinum.  How  is  platinum  black  prepared?  What  compoands 
does  platinnm  form  ?  What  is  its  most  soluble  salt  ?  For  irhat  reaction  is  bi-chloride  of 
platinum  distinguished  f  What  is  said  of  the  other  metals  included  in  the  group  oiBobiB 
metals  7   What  of  palladium  ?   What  of  iridium  ? 
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CHAPTER     XV. 

PHOTOGBAPHT. 

661.  Photography  (Itght-dramng)  is  the  art  of  drawing, 
or  producing  pictures,  or  copies  of  objects,  by  the  action 
"^**^f  l%ht  upon  certain  chemical  preparations. 

The  whole  art  is  based  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  chemical  element 
of  the  solar  ray  is  capable  of  blackening  or  discoloring  certain  compoimd  sub- 
stances exposed  to  its  influence,  the  principal  of  which  are  various  salts  of 
silyer.*  This  &ct  has  been  long  known  and  recognized,  and  as  &r  back  as 
1802,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  succeeded  in  obtaining  images  upon  paper  or 
white  leather  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver,  by  exposure  in  a  camera  ob- 
scura; — the  parts  of  the  sur&ce  subjected  to  a  strong  light  being  blackened, 
while  those  in  the  shadow,  which  were  unacted  upon,  remained  white.  It  was 
found,  however,  impossible  to  arrest  the  action  thus  generated,  and  the  image 
formed  soon  disappeared  by  a  continuous  darkening  of  the  whole  sur&ce. 
The  subject  appears  to  have  been  next  taken  up  by  M.  Niepce,  a  French 
gentleman  of  Chalons,  who  ascertained,  in  1823,  that  when  a  sur&ce  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  bitumen,  known  as  "  Jew's  pitch,"  was  exposed  in  a  camera, 
that  the  parts  strongly  acted  upon  by  light  became  insoluble  in  oil  of  laven- 
der, while  those  unacted  upon,  or  influenced  by  weaker  rays,  retained  their 
solubility  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  could  consequently  be  dissolved  off, — 
thus  forming  an  imperfect  picture.  This,  and  other  interesting  facts,  Niepc^ 
laid  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  in  1827,  but  they  attracted  little 
attention,  and  in  1829  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  French  artist  by  the 
name  of  Daguerre  (who  was  engaged  in  experimenting  on  the  same  subject^ 
for  the  future  joint  prosecution  of  their  investigations.  Niepc^  died  in  1833, 
but  Daguerre  continued  his  experiments,  and  in  1839  first  exhibited,  as  the 
result  of  his  labors,  the  pictures  since  called  in  his  honor  Daguerreotypes. 
His  process  was  at  first  kept  secret,  but  was  soon  purchased  by  the  French 
Government  and  made  known  to  the  world — a  pension  of  6,000  francs  bemg 
awarded  to  Daguerre,  and  one  of  4,000  to  the  son  of  Niepc^.  It  is  also  a 
very  singular  &ct,  that  substantially  the  same  results  made  known  by 
Daguerre,  were  also  discovered  at  about  the  same  time  by  Mr.  Talbot,  an 


*  The  influence  of  light  in  producing  the  coloration  of  fruit  may  be  rery  prettilj  Illus- 
trated by  pasting  letters  cut  in  paper  upon  the  surface  of  a  ripening  peach  exposed  to  the 
nm.  After  the  lapse  of  a  tew  days  the  characters  will  he  found,  on  remoring  the  paper, 
to  he  distinctly  marked  in  white,  on  a  red,  or  yellow  ground. 

Qmayfiom.^What  is  photography?  Upon  what  does  the  art  depend?  What  were 
some  of  the  earliest  photographic  experiments?  What  were  Niepc6*s  experiments? 
Under  what  drcumstances  was  the  daguerreotype  process  discovered  and  made  known  ? 
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English  gentleman,  who  had  been  engaged  m  investigating  the  chemical  re- 
lations of  light  for  a  number  of  years  previous. 

662.  Daguerreotype  Process  .—The  essential  features  of  the 
daguerreotype  process,  as  discovered  by  Daguerre  and  now  practised,  are  as 
follows :  a  highly-polished  tablet  of  silver  (copper-plated)  is  selected  as  the 
basis  of  the  picture,  and  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  iodine.  The  iodine  rapidly 
attacks  the  silver,  and  forms  over  its  surface  a  thin  yellow  film  of  iodide  of 
silver,  which  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  that  it  is  almost 
instantly  decomposed  by  it*  The  plate  thus  prepared,  and  carefiilly  pro- 
tected from  the  light,  is  then  exposed  to  the  image  formed  by  the  lens  of 
a  camera  obscura.  Relatively  the  quantity  of  the  light-producing  principle, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  chemical  principle  reflected  fix>m  any  object  are  the 
same ;  therefore,  as  the  light,  and  shadows  of  the  luminous  image  vary,  so 
will  the  power  of  producing  change  upon  the  plate  vary,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  production  of  a  picture  which  will  be  a  faithful  copy  of  nature,  with 
reversed  lights  and  shadows;  the  lights  darkening  the  plate,  while  the 
shadows  preserve  it  white,  or  unaltered.  The  tune  required  for  producing 
the  impression  may  vary  from  1  to  60  seconds,  according  to  the  brightness  or 
deamess  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  time  of  day. 

If  the  picture  thus  formed  were  left  without  further  care,  it  would  soon 
fiide  away,  and  no  trace  of  it  would  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  In 
practice,  the  plate  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  sufficiontJy  long  to 
form  upon  its  surface  an  image  visible  to  the  eye,  but  the  picture  is  developed, 
or  brought  out  and  rendered  permanent,  by  exposure  to  the  vapor  of  mer- 
cury. This  metal,  in  a  state  of  very  fine  division,  is  condensed  upon  and  ad- 
heres to  those  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  which  have  been  affected 
by  the  light.  Where  the  shadows  are  deep,  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  mer- 
cury ;  but  where  the  lights  are  strong,  the  metallic  dust  is  deposited  of  con- 
siderable thickness.  This  deposition  of  mercury  essentially  completes  and 
fixes  the  picture. 

The  reason  why  the  vapor  of  mercury  attaches  itself  only  to  those  portions 
of  the  plate  which  have  been  affected  by  the  chemical  influence  of  light  is  not 
definitely  known :  in  all  probability,  we  have  involved  the  action  of  several 
forces.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  that  a  surface  should  be  chemically  pre- 
pared to  exhibit  these  results.  A  polished  plate  of  metal,  a  piece  of  marble, 
of  glass,  or  even  wood,  when  partially  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  will, 
when  breathed  upon,  or  presented  to  the  action  of  mercurial  vapor,  show  that 
a  disturbance  has  been  produced  upon  the  portions  which  were  illuminated ; 
whereas  no  change  can  be  detected  upon  the  parts  kept  in  the  dark. 

The  next  step  of  the  process  is  to  remove  from  the  plate  any  iodide  of 
silver  which  may  remain  unacted  upon,  and  which  would  be  liable  to  change 

*  Bromine  forma  a  coating  even  more  sensitive  than  iodine,  and  is  nov  extensively  asAd 
in  Ita  place. 

Questions,— Wliat  is  the  first  step  of  tills  l>roces8?  What  the  second  ?  Why  does  the 
vapor  of  mercury  develop  the  picture  ?    What  is  the  concluding  part  of  Uie  proceu  f 
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on  exposing  the  plate  to  light  This  is  effected  by  dipping  the  plate  into  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda^  which,  dissolves  off  all  the  remaining  sen- 
sitiye  coating.  The  plate  is  protected  to  some  extejit  from  mechanical  in- 
jury, and  a  richer  and  warmer  effect  given  to  the  picture,  by  covering  it  with 
a  very  delicate  fUm  of  reduced  gold.  This  is  accomplished  by  dipping  the  plate 
into  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  and  heating  it  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit- 
lamp. 

The  surface  of  the  plate  is  rendered  uneven  by  the  operation  of  light  upon 
it^  80  that  it  admits  of  beuig  copied  by  the  process  of  electrotyping. 

663.  Paper  Photographs  .—The  plan  of  obtaining  permanent  pho- 
tographic images  upon  paper  was  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Talbot  of  En- 
gland in  1839.  The  process  first  followed  consisted  in  soaking  ordinary 
writing-paper  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt,  and  when  dry  washing  it 
over  on  one  side  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  operation  was 
performed  by  candle-light,  and  the  paper  dried  by  a  fire.  The  sheet  thus 
prepared,  when  laid  under  an  engraving  or  lea^  and  exposed  to  difflised 
daylight  for  a  period  of  about  half  an  hour,  receives  a  fait  impression,  with 
the  lights  and  shadows  reversed.  The  picture  thus  formed  is  preserved 
finom  further  change  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  salt. 

664.  Talbotype  .—In  1841,  Mr.  Talbot  invented  the  process  known  as 
the  Talbotype,  or  Calotype,  which  is  essentially  the  plan  at  present  followed 
in  obtaining  photographs  on  paper  by  the  camera.  The  paper  (smooth  writ- 
ing-paper) is  first  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  iodide  of  potassium.  In  this  way  a  surfece  of  iodide 
of  silver  upon  paper  is  prepared,  which  is  not  of  itself  sensitive  to  the  ac- 
tion of  light  These  operations  may  be  conducted  in  diffused  daylight,  and 
a  stock  of  paper  may  be  prepared  at  once  and  kept  for  use.  In  order  to 
render  the  paper  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  it  is  washed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  gallic  and  acetic  adds,  and  then  exposed 
in  the  camera.  Unless  the  light  is  very  strong,  the  paper  when  withdrawn 
exhibits  no  image,  or  a  mere  outline,  but  the  compound  has  undergone  a 
very  remarkable  change ;  for  if  the  blank  sheet  be  washed  over  with  the 
mixture  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  gallic  and  acetic  adds,  and  then  gently 
warmed,  an  image  appears  with  wonderful  distinctness  and  fidelity,  the  por- 
tions exposed  to  the  strongest  lights  assuming  the  darkest  tints.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  image  in  this  process  appears  to  be  due  to  the  reducing 
agency  of  the  gallic  acid,  which  acta  more  rapidly  upon  those  portions  of  the 
sur&ce  which  have  been  most  freely  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  The  dor- 
mant picture  may  be  developed  many  hours,  or  even  days  after  it  has  been 
produced,  provided  the  paper  be  k^t  in  the  dark.  It  seems  as  though  the 
light,  without  actually  producing  a  decomposition  of  the  partides  of  the  sil- 
ver Salt  upon  which  it  falls,  gives  to  them  a  peculiar  condition  of  unstable 
equilibrium,  which  predisposes  to  decomposition  when  acted  upon  by  a  re- 

QuxBTioirB.— What  waa  the  original  process  for  obtaining  paper  photographs  ?    Describe 
the  Talbotype. 
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ducmg  agent  like  gallic  add.  The  pictare  is  preseired  in  this  instance,  as 
in  most  others,  from  future  change,  by  dissolving  off  the  exciting  agents  bj 
aolutionB  of  the  hyposulphites. — ^Mill^b. 

As  silTer  tablets  are  expensive,  and  paper  somewhat  unreliable,  glass 
coated  with  a  sensitive  substance  has  been  extensively  introduced  as  a  ma- 
terial for  receiving  the  photographic  images.  Glass  is  dii^y  prepared  for 
this  purpose  in  two  ways ;  by  coating  it  with  a  thin  film  of  albumen  containing 
iodide  of  potassium  (the  albumen  process) ;  or  by  coating  it  with  collodion,  con- 
taining iodide  of  potassium  (the  collodion  process).*  The  sur&ces  thus  fonned, 
when  dried  and  washed  with  a  compound  of  silver,  are  ready  for  exposure 
in  the  camera.  The  collodion  film  can  be  rendered  so  sensitive  to  light,  that 
a  perfect  picture  can  be  formed  upon  it  by  an  exposure  continuing  for  less 
than  one  second  of  tima  In  what  are  called  ambrotypes^  the  pictare  is  first 
formed  upon  a  film  of  collodion  and  then  varnished  with  a  solution  of  bal- 
sam, which  is  thought  to  render  the  image  more  distinct 

Although  the  agents  indicated  are  tiie  ones  chiefly  employed  in  phot- 
ography, rebent  researches  have  shown  that  nature  abounds  in  materials  sus- 
ceptible of  photographic  action.  Preparations  of  gold,  platinum,  mercury, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  nickel,  manganese,  lead,  potash,  eta,  have  been  found  more 
or  less  sensitive,  and  capable  of  producing  pictures  of  beauty  and  distinctive 
character.  The  juices  of  many  plants  and  flowers  have  also  been  put  into 
requisition,  and  papers  impregnated  with  them  have  been  made  to  receive 
delicate,  though  in  most  cases,  fugitive  images.f  Attempts  have  also  been 
made,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  success,  to  cause  the  light  not  only  to 
draw,  but  also  to  engrave  the  image  upon  a  prepared  bams,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  surface  may  be  used  for  printing. 

665.  Photographs  in  Colors. — All  attempts  to  produce  photo- 
graphs in  their  natural  colors  have  as  yet  been,  on  the  whole,  unsuccessful, 
although  a  partial  success  has,  in  some  instances,  been  attained  to.  The  cxt- 
cumstance  that  the  rays  by  which  photographic  effects  are  produced  are  dark 
rays,  entirely  distinct  from  the  rays  constituting  color,  would  appear,  a  priori^ 
unfavorable  to  a  successful  result. 


*  Albnmen  ii  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  beating  up  the  white  of  e^s  with  iodide  of 
potassiom.  Collodion  mixture  is  formed  by  dissolving  gun-cotton  in  ether,  and  adding 
iodide  of  potassium. 

t  The  terms  which  have  been  applied  to  designate  the  effects  resulting  firom  the  nse  of 
rarious  materials  are  very  numerous.  Thus  we  have  the  Chryaotype^  in  which  salts  of 
iron  and  gold  are  used;  Oyanaiype^  in  which  impressions  are  produced  by  salts  of  iron,  in 
conjunction  with  those  of  cyanogen ;  Anthotyp&t  in  which  Juices  of  the  poppy,  roae,  «tc, 
are  employed,  and  many  others. 

Questions.— What  materials  have  been  substituted  as  a  basis  for  photographic  action  in 
place  of  silver  and  glass?  What  are  the  albumen  and  collodion  processes?  What  is  an 
ambrotype  ?  Is  photographic  action  restricted  to  a  few  sabstaooeB?  Illasferate  *^*»  fkct 
What  is  said  of  photographs  in  colors  ? 


ORGANIC   CHEMISTRY. 


Organic  Chemistry  is  that  department  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  chemical  nature  and  relations  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  derived,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  organized  beings, — animal  or  vegetable. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

KATITRE    OP    ORGANIC    BODIES. 

666.  Composition  of  Organic  Substances. — The  number 
of  elements  which  enter  mto  the  composition  of  organic  substances  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  the  great  bulk  of  all  of  them  being  made  up  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  which  are  generally  associited  extremely 
smaJl  quantities  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron,  and  a  few  other  elements.  The 
infinite  differences  of  appearance  and  properties  which  organic  substances 
manifest,  is  due  either  to  a  variation  in  the  number  of  the  combining  atoms 
of  their  constituent  elements,  or  to  a  variation  in  the  grouping  or  arrangement 
of  the  constituent  atoms  as  respects  each  other. 

Thus,  for  example^  vinegar  differs  fix>m  alcohol  only  in  containing  a  little 
more  oxygen  and  a  little  less  hydrogen,  while  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  the 
same  in  both ;  the  change  of  properties,  which  is  occasioned  by  this  slight 
change  in  compostion,  is,  however,  exceedingly  great;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  carefiil  chemical  analysis  reveals  no  difference  in  the  composition  of 
woody-fiber,  starch,  and  gum,  each  consisting  of  precisely  the  same  elements 
united  in  the  same  proportions.  The  difference  in  properties  in  this  case,  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the  grouping  of  the  atoms,  somewhat 
as  is  represented  in  Figs.  205,  206,  20*7. 

QtmnoitB. — ^What  is  organic  chemlBtryf  What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  organic 
eomponnds  ?  How  are  so  many  different  organic  compounds  produced  from  so  few  ele- 
meats?    Ulnstrate thi« 
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The  number  of  sach  isomeric  bodies  in  organic  chemistry  is  very  large, 
while  their  occurrence  in  inorganic  chemistry  is  extremely  rare. 


Pig.  206 

WOODY 
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m 

(WXfi) 

By  fkr  the  largest  proportion  of  the  substances  which  make  up  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  are  composed  of  but  three  elements — carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  Animal  substances,  on  the  contrary,  are  generally  characterized  by 
the  prese^i^  of  nitrogen.  Bodies  which  contain  nitrogen  are  designated  as 
azotized  compounds ;  and  those  which  are  wanting  in  it,  as  non-azotized  com- 
pounds. 

66 1.  The  elements  of  organic  bodies,  in  uniting  with  each  other,  are  gov- 
erned by  the  same  laws  of  combination  which  regulate  the  composition  of 
mineral  or  inorganic  substances.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  atoms 
of  the  constituent  elements  are  associated  in  the  one  class  of  compounds  is, 
in  general,  altogether  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  other — ^inorganic  com- 
pounds being  characterized,  for  the  most  part,  by  a  great  simplicity  of  compo- 
sition, while  those  of  organic  origin  are  remarkable  for  their  very  great  com- 
plexity. Thus  water,  HO,  is  composed  of  1  atom  or  equivalent  of  hydrogen, 
and  1  of  oxygen;  Sulphuric  acid,  SOa,  of  1  of  sulphur  and  3  of  oxygen;  hy- 
drochloric acid,  HCl,  of  1  of  hydrogen  and  1  of  chlorine,  etc.  On  the  other 
hand,  alcohol  consists  of  4  atoms,  or  equivalents,  of  carbon,  6  of  hydrogen, 
and  2  of  oxygen,  its  composition  being  represented  by  the  formula  CiHeOa; 
and  ordinary  sugar,  of  12  atoms  of  carbon,  11  of  hydrogen,  and  11  of  oxygen, 
or  OisHiiOii.  The  composition  of  stearic  acid,  the  basis  of  stearine,  is  also 
represented  by  the  formula  C«8H6606,  and .  that  of  fibrine,  the  principal  con- 
stituent of  muscular  fiber,  by  C4ooH3ioN6oOi9oPS. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  complexity  of  composition,  organic  substances  are, 
as  a  class,  far  more  unstable  and  more  liable  to  decomposition  from  slight 
causes  than  inorganic  substances ; — the  power  to  resist  the  action  of  disturb- 
ing forces  decreasing,  as  a  general  rule,  as  the  number  of  combined  atoms  or 
equivalents  increases.     It  is  also  a  noticeable  fact  that  all  those  organic 

Questions. — ^What  organic  bodies^  as  a  class,  are  generally  wanting  in  nitrogen? 
What  generaUy  contain  it?  In  what  manner  do  the  elements  of  compound  bodies  unite 
with  each  other  ?  What  are  characteristics  of  the  composition  of  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies?  niastrate  this.  What  is  the  conseqnence  of  the  complexity  of  the  composition 
of  organic  bodies  ?  What  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  relation  to  organto  compounds  of  a  high 
order  1  «  — o 
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bodies  whidi  discharge  high  oiganic  fbnctiona,  as  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
the  nerves^  and  the  blood,  have  a  most  wonderfully  complex  constitution,  and 
are  susceptible  of  disorganization  from  the  slightest  causes.* 

When  oi^anic  substances  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  heat,  light,  elec- 
tricity, chemical  affinity,  and  even  by  mechanical  action,  they  do  not  tend  to 
divide  into  separate  and  isolated  elements,  but  to  form  more  simple  com- 
pounds. Thus  1  (compound)  atom  of  grape  sugar,  O14H14O14,  easily  divides 
in  2  atoms  of  alcohol,  2(04H«O3),  4  of  carbonic  add,  and  2  of  water.  If  an  or- 
ganic body  be  exposed  to  an  intense  degree  of  heat,  with  access  of  air,  its 
constituents  all  unite  with  oxygen  to  form  gaseous  compounds,  and  it  is  com- 
pletely consumed-^generally  after  it  has  been  converted  into  a  black,  carbon- 
aceous mass.  The  property  of  blackening  when  a  body  is  exposed  to  heat, 
which  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon,  is  a  sure  characteristic  of  its  organic 
derivation. 

668.  Origin  of  Organic  Snbstanccs.— Organic  sub- 
stances have  their  origin  entirely  in  plants. 

The  chemist,  when  he  exerts  his  skill  on  materials  of  an  organic  origin, 
extracts  a  series  of  substances,  each  proceeding  from  the  other,  whose  com- 
position becomes  more  and  more  simple,  until  it  reaches  some  species  known 
to  mineral  chemistry.  Thus,  from  sugar  we  may  extract  alcohol  and  car- 
bonic acid,  and  from  alcohol  water  and  bi-carbiu'eted  hydrogen.  In  the 
vegetable  organization,  on  the  other  hand,  an  operation  exactly  the  reverse 
takes  place.  The  living  structure  takes  in  air,  water,  and  mineral  elements, 
assimOates  them,  and  in  virtue  of  a  certain  peculiar  force,  builds  them  up  and 
disposes  them  into  groups  of  a  certain  stability — or  into  organic  products. 


*  *'  There  is  a  physical  character  which  iHlI  aometimea  enahle  ns  to  give  a  good  gnesa 
as  to  the  simple  or  complex  constitntioii  of  an  organic  substance — the  faculty  of  crjrstalli- 
zatioD.  The  power  of  assuming,  on  solidification,  a  distinct  and  often  very  characteristio 
geometrical  form,  appears  to  he  possessed  by  all  chemical  compounds  of  a  definite  and 
constant  composition,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  number,  principally  to  be  found  in 
a  class  of  organic  substances  of  the  most  complicated  and  unstable  nature.  We  know 
nothing,  and  apparently  at  present  can  know  nothing,  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  any 
substance  whatever ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  figure  to  one*s  self  some  idea  of  the  gradual 
weakening  of  the  molecular  forces  upon  which  crjrstaUization  depends,  whatever  the  na* 
tare  of  those  forces  may  be,  l]^  an  increase  in  their  number,  and  in  the  multiplicity  of 
directions  in  which  the  forces  themselves  are  exerted.  It  very  often  happens  that  in  those 
cases  where  crystalline  texture  is  altogether  absent,  we  observe  in  its  place  an  appearance 
of  a  very  diflEBrent  kind ;— we  notice  that  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  which  can  be 
traced  by  the  microscope  exhibit  a  ronnded  or  globular  figure  instead  of  the  straight  lines 
and  angles  of  the  crystallizable  compounds.  These  very  frequently  appear  to  aggregate 
together  in  strings,  or  rows,  not  altogether  unlike  some  of  the  very  lowest  structures  of 
the  vegetable  world,  where  a  commencement  of  organization  is,  as  it  were,  just  visible. 
The  substances  forming  the  chief  constituents  of  the  animal  body  are  in  this  condition.** 
^AeUnUan  Prize  Eawy^  Fownea, 

Quxgfxioirs.— What  circumstances  attend  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies?  What 
property  indicates  the  derivation  of  an  organic  substance  ?  What  is  the  primal  origin  of 
all  oiganic  substances?   Illastraie  this.    Do  animal  structures  create  organic  products? 
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The  foroe  by  whidi  this  resalt  is  broaght  about  is  called  the  ffiUd  or  Ufi  force; 
but  we  know  nothing  of  its  nature,  and  recognize  it  simply  by  its  effects. 

Oiganio  substances  thus  originated  pass  into  the  systems  of  animals,  which 
possess  no  power  of  creating  or  forming  the  materials  which  compose  their 
structures,  and  can  only  cormmc  and  transform  that  which  is  supplied  to  them 
by  plants. 

Man  has  never  yet  been  able  to  artificially  make  an  orgaxuc  body ;  by 
whidi  assertion  we  mean  to  be  understood,  that  he  has  never  been  able  to 
take  the  single  or  dead  elements,  and  cause  them  to  unite  at  will  so  as  to 
form  compounds  like  those  produced  through  the  agency  of  animal  or  vege- 
table life.  Chemists  are,  however,  able  to  transform  one  organic  body  into 
another,  or  to  unite  materials  derived  from  substances  already  org^anized  into 
compounds  possessing  characters  entirely  different  tcom  those  of  their  ooor 
stituents.  Thus,  starch  may  be  transformed  into  sugar,  and  sugar  into  tbe 
add  of  ants  (formic  acid) ;  some  of  the  essential  oils  ha,ye  also  been  produced 
artificially,  and  within  the  last  few  years  (1855),  Bertholet,  an  eminent  Prench 
chemist,  has  succeeded  in  making  alcohol  from  sulphuric  add,  water,  and  bi- 
carburetted  hydrogen.* 

669.  Compound  Radicals. — ^It  has  been  already  shown  that  cyano- 
gen and  ammonium,  compound  bodies,  comport  themselves  in  every  respect 
like  radicals^  or  elements.  In  organic  chemistry  many  such  compound  radi- 
cals are  recognized,  some  consisting  of  two  elements,  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  some  of  three  or  four,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Some, 
like  cyanogen,  correspond  in  properties  to  the  metalloids;  others,  like  ammo- 
nium, resemble  the  metals,  and  both  by  uniting  with  oxygen,  chlorine,  and 
adds,  form  ozyds,  chlorides,  and  salts.  Each,  also,  by  the  addition  or  group- 
ing round  it  of  other  molecules,  constitutes  the  root  or  basis  of  a  whole  class 
or  series  of  compounds. 

Thus,  for  example,  carbon  unites  to  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  of  4  atoms 
of  the  former  to  5  of  the  latter,  C4H5,  to  form  a  radical  called  Ethyle.  Etbyle 
ozydated,  forms  oxyd  of  ethyle,  or  ether,  C4H5-I-O ;  oxyd  of  ethyle  plus  an 
atom  of  water,  forms  hydrated  oxyd  of  ethyle,  C4H8,0,HO,  or  alcohol,  the 
formula  of  which  is  generally  written  C4H60« ;  ethyle,  plus  an  atom  of  chlo- 
rine, forms  chloride  of  ethyle,  C4H5,CI,  and  if  sulphur  be  substituted  in  tbe  ^ 
place  of  chlorine,  we  have  sulphide  of  ethyle,  CiHkjS;  and  in  this  way,  by 

*  The  miueles  of  aniitialw  and  the  fiher  of  wood  consist  of  distinct  chemical  oomponndB, 
which  the  chemist  has  heen  ahle  to  isolate  and  stndy,  but  not  to  imitate.  It  is  hoped,  and 
expected  by  some,  that  the  power  will  ultimately  be  attained  to  of  artificially  forming 
those  products  which,  in  the  form  of  meat,  cotton,  flax,  etc,  are  so  essential  to  the  wel- 
Ikre  of  man.  The  adrocates  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  rescdt  find  some  support  of  their 
Tlews  in  the  fact  that  two  organic  bodies,  cyanogen  and  ammonia,  are  undoubtedly  formed 
artificially  in  the  workings  of  Uast-fumaces,  but  hi  what  manner  it  is  impossible  at 
present  to  explain. 

QnssTiOHB.  —Can  we  artificially  accomplish  this  ?  What  power  do  we  possess  f  What 
Are  compound  radicals?  What  is  the  character  of  the  radicals  recognised  in  oigaoie 
chemistcy  t   lUustratehow  dasaes  of  compoondi  are  formed  firom  such  a  bads? 
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the  oontinaed  additioa  or  subtractioa  of  elements,  a  great  variety  of  compound 
bodies  may  be  formed,  all  referable  to  one  central  radical  Ethyle  itself  may- 
be also  obtained  &om  its  oxyd,  as  potassium  is  derivable  from  oxjd  of  po- 
tassium, or  potassa^  although  by  a  different  process. 

The  discovery  and  recognition  of  these  compoimd  radicals  has  greatly 
^dlitated  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry,  and  has  rendered  it  possible  to 
dassifjr  and  arrange  in  groups  a  great  number  of  bodies,  which  from  their  di- 
verse properties  would  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  each  other.  Thus, 
the  fkts,  the  oils,  the  resins,  the  alcohols,  the  ethers,  with  many  coloring,' 
odoriferous,  and  medicmal  substances,  are  now  grouped  and  studied  as  d&i 
rivatives  from  various  central  radicals,  and  not  as  independent  principles.' 
There  are,  however,  many  organic  substances  of  great  importaaoe,  the  radi- 
cals of  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

ESSENTIAL  IMMEDIATE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLANTS. 

6*70.  Bt  the  essential  immediate  principles  of  plants,  we  understand  those 
substances  which  the  plant  appears  to  form,  through  the  agency  of  the  vital 
force,  directly  from  the  inorganic  elements  obtained  from  without ;  or  those 
principles  which  mainly  constitute  the  structure,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  all  plants,  and  are  essential  to  their  existence. 

These  substances  are  also  often  spoken  of  as  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants,  and  are  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  which  con- 
tain nitn^n,  as  albumen,  gluten,  vegetable  casein,  etc.,  and  those  which  are 
destitute  of  this  element,  as  vegetable  tissue  (woody-fiber),  starch,  gum,  sugar, 
etc.  The  separation  of  an  organized  substance  into  its  proximate  substances, 
or  principles,  is  called  its  proximate  analysis;  and  its  separation  into  its  final 
or  simple  elements,  its  ultimate  analysis. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  two  classes  of  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants,  it  is  most  convenient  to  commence  with  those  which  do  not  contain 
nitrogen  as  a  constituent  element. 

SECTION    I. 

TEGETABLE    TISSUE,    STARCH,     GUM,     SUGAB,    ETC. 

6*71.  Organic  Structure. — Since  the  discovery  of  the  microscope, 
miwearied  efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  dead 
and  inert  inorganic  elements  unite  to  form  organized  and  living  structures. 

QinBBTXOKs.~What  do  we  understand  by  the  essential  inunedtBite  principles  of  plants  ? 
Into  what  tiro  classes  are  the  proximate  principles  of  plants  divided  ?  What  is  under- 
stood by  a  proximate  and  an  ultimate  analysis  ? 
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Fig.  208. 

® 
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FiQ.  209. 


The  result  of  all  inquiries  have  tenninated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  single  &ct,  viz.,  that  the  lowest  primary  form 
of  organization  we  can  detect,  whether  of  the  individual 
(animal  or  vegetable)  or  of  its  parts,  is  a  cell — a  little  glob- 
ular or  oval  body,  membranous  or  solid  extemallj,  fluid 
within.  (See  Kga.  208,  209,  210.)  Beyond  this  we  can 
not  go,  <Jr  say  how  it  is  that  the  elementary  particles  of 
matter  are  led  to  assume  this  form ;  but  the  appearance 
of  cells  always  precedes  the  formation  of  circulating  ves- 
sels, or  any  of  the  more  complex  forms  of  organic  struc- 
ture. 

Cells  once  formed,  multiply  in  number  by  division  (see 
Hgs.  209,  210),  and  by  the  introduction  of  new  matter 
from  without,  and  thus  it  is  that  all  growth,  or  increase  in 
volume  and  weight,  in  all  animals  and  vegetables,  takes 
place ;  and  an  animal  or  plant  is  a  structure  "  built  up 

of  individual  cells; 
Fig.  211.  somewhat     as     a 

house  is  built  of 
bricks."  Fig.  211 
represents  a  mag- 
nified view  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  a 
rootlet 

672.  The  natural 
fig^ure  of  a  cell  is 
globular,  but  under 
varying  circum- 
stances it  may  as- 
sume a  great  variety 
of  forms.  Hie  hairs  on  the  sur&oe  of  plants  are  cells  drawn  out  into  tubes,  or 
are  composed  of  continuous  rows  of  cells.  Cotton  consists  of  simple  long 
hairs  on  the  coat  of  the  seed ;  and  each  of  these  hairs  is  a  single  cell.  Kg. 
212  is  a  microscopic  appearance  of  a  section  of  the  stalk  of  the  caUOf  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the  cells,  with  passages  between  them.* 


Fig,  210. 
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*  The  size  of  the  common  oellB  of  plants  varies  firom  about  the  thirtieth  to  the  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  diameter.  An  ordinary  size  is  from  l-300th  to  l-600th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  so  that  there  may  be  generally  flrom  27  to  125  millions  of  oells  in  the  compass 
of  a  cubic  inch.  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  stems  of  plants  shoot  op  at 
the  rate  of  an  inch  or  two  a  day,  and  sometimes  of  three  or  four  inches,  we  may  form 
some  conception  of  the  rapidity  of  their  formation.  When  a  portion  of  any  young  and 
tender  vegetable  tissue,  such  as  an  asparagus  root,  is  boiled,  the  elementary  cells  sepa- 
rate, or  may  be  readily  separated  by  the  aid  of  fine  needles,  and  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope.— Gbat. 


Questions.— In  what  form  does  organisation  first  manifest  itself?    What  is  a  oellf 
Mow  do  plants  and  animals  grow  and  increase  ?    What  is  the  natural  figure  of  oells  ? 
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6*73.  A  living  cell  possesses  a  wonderful  power  of  influencing  chemical 
action ;  and  what  is  called  "  secretion"  in  animals  and  plants  is  the  result 
of  the  exercise  of  this  function.  Bj  means  of  it,  the  cell  first  draws  in  or 
secretes  inorganic  matter,  and  then  organizes  it,  or  fits  it  into  its  own  struc- 
ture. Different  cells  manifest  very  different  powers ;  for  example,  one  kind 
of  cell  will  decompose  carbonic  acid,  reject  the  oxygen,  and  preserve  the  car- 

Fig.  212. 


bon  within  its  walls  or  tissues ;  another  will  produce  out  of  the  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  the  air  the  odoriferous  principle  of  the  rose ;  a  thmi  will  convert 
a  portion  of  blood  into  milk ;  and  yet  to  the  eye  they  are  all  alike,  "  a  collec- 
tion of  httle  wet  bladders." 

674.  Cellulose,  or  Cellular  Tissue,  CisHioOio. — ^The  mate- 
rials of  which  the  walls  of  the  cells  of  plants  is  composed  is  termed  in  chem- 
istrycdkUose^  or  ceUtUar  tissue.  It  consists  of  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen,  and  has  the  same  composition,  when  pure,  in  all  plants.  It  is 
distinguished  among  all  the  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
plants  by  its  great  resistance  to  chemical  agents — a  resistance  which  allows 
its  separation  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Cellulose  is  nearly  pure  in  cotton,  and  in  the  fibers  of  the  flax  and  hemp- 
plants,  also  in  paper  and  old  linen  and  cotton  cloth.  The  difference  between 
cotton  and  flax  is  due  simply  to  a  difference  hi  the  mechanical  construction  of 
their  fibers ;  the  fiber  of  cotton  being  a  flattened  tube  or  hollow  ribbon  with- 
out joints,  and  with  pointed  or  rounded  ends;  while  the  fibers  of  flax  and 
hemp  consist  of  rounded  tubes  (cells)  bundled  or  jointed  together  in  X)arallel 
directions,  and  easily  separable  mto  shorter  and  more  minute  filaments. 
Cotton  fibers  have  what  is  called  a  staple ;  that  is,  they  are  all  of  the  same 
length,  and  are,  therefore,  easily  spun  by  machinery ;  flax  and  hemp  fibers 
are,  on  the  contrary,  irregular  in  length,  and  are  more  rigid  than  cotton,  and 
can  not  be  so  easily  twisted  into  fine,  regular  threads.  Fig.  213  represents 
the  microscopic  appearance  of  cotton,  and  Fig.  214  that  of  fiax. 

Cellulose  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  acida    By  treat- 

QunnoNB. — ^What  property  do  cells  possess?  Illnstrate  this.  What  is  cellulose? 
By  what  other  name  is  it  Icnown  ?  In  what  substances  is  it  nearly  pure  ?  What  oonsti- 
tutes  the  difiSerence  between  flax  and  cotton  ?  What  Is  meant  by  the  staple  of  ootton  t 
What  are  the  properties  of  cellulose  ? 
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iog  sawdust  saocessiyely  with  wann  water,  aloohol,  ether,  alkaUes  and  adda^ 
Fio  213,  ^®  may  remove  from  the  tcw«  014 

wood  all  its  soluble  constitu- 
ents, and  obtain  cellulose  in 
a  pure  condition.  By  con- 
tinued contact  with  chlorine^ 
adds,  and  alkaUes,  cellulose  ^ 
is,  however,  gradually  de- 
composed and  destroyed. 

67  5.  Gun-cotton, 
PyroxyUne, — When  cellu- 
loee  is  subjected  to  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  add,  or  to  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric adds,  it  gives  up  a 
portion  of  its  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  (as  water),  and  receives  nitric  add  in  place— becoming  transformed 
thereby,  without  change  df  physical  appearance,  into  an  explosive  substance 
which  is  known  as  gtm-coUonf  or  pyroocyline. 

Tlie  process  by  which  gun-cotton  is  formed  is  essentially  as  follows :  per- 
fectly clean  cotton  is  soaked  for  about  five  minutes  in  a  mixture  composed 
of  1  part  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with  2  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  add ; 
it  is  then  removed,  carefully  washed  with  water  from  every  trace  of  a^ad, 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air.  As  thus  prepared,  it  retains  the  appear- 
ance of  cotton,  but  inflames  instantaneously  when  touched  with  a  hot  wire  or 
lighted  match,  and  when  struck  with  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  explodes 
with  great  violence.  When  used  in  fire-arms,  it  acts  like  gunpowder,  but  its 
explosive  force  is  at  least  four  times  greater  than  that  of  powder,  and  it  does 
not,  moreover,  foul  the  gun  to  the  same  extent  as  the  latter  substance.  Its 
liability  to  burst  the  gun  and  to  accidental  explosions  has,  however,  caused 
its  rejection  for  most  practical  purposes,  and  in  experimenting  with  it  too 
great  caution  can  not  be  exercised.  By  subjecting  starch  and  sugar  to  treat- 
ment with  nitric  acid,  other  explosive  substances  analogous  to  gun-cotton 
may  be  formed. 

eTe.  Collodion . — Gun-cotton  is  insoluble  in  both  water -and  alcohol; 
it  dissolves  sparingly  in  pure  ether,  but  readily,  in  ether  containing  a  small 
percentage  of  alcohol  Its  ethereal  solution  constitutes  a  syrupy  liquid  which 
yields  by  evaporation  a  thin,  transparent,  powerfiilly  adhesive  substance,  in-, 
soluble  in  water.  This  product,  which  has  received  the  name  of  coUodion^l 
is  advantageously  used  as  a  substitute  for  court-plasier  for  the  covering  of 
wounds,  and  also  as  a  sensitive  basis  for  the  reception  of  photographic  pictures. 
67T.  Parchment   Pape  r. — ^When  paper  is  exposed  to  a  mixture  of 


QuBBTiONS. — ^What  is  the  action  of  nitric  acid  npon  cellnloBe?  What  is  the  process  of 
making  gun-cotton?  What  are  its  properties ?  What  is  collodion?  What  action  does 
sulphuric  acid  have  Upon  paper  ? 
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2  parts  conoentrated  sulphuric  add  (&^.,  1*854,  or  thereabouts)  with  1  of  water, 
for  DO  longer  time  than  is  taken  in  drawing  it  through  the  acid,  it  is  imme- 
diately converted  into  a  strong,  tough,  skin-like  material,  to  which  the  name 
^'parchmefU paper"  has  been  applied.  All  traces  of  the  sulphuric  acid  must 
instantly  be  removed  by  washing.  If  the  strength  of  the  acid  much  exceeds 
or  falls  short  of  the  limits  named,  the  paper  is  either  charred  or  transformed 
into  other  compounds.  By  this  treatment,  in  a  little  more  than  a  second  of 
time  a  piece  of  feeble,  porous,  unsized  paper  is  rendered  so  strong,  that  a 
ring  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  is  said  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  a 
weight  of  90  lbs.  The  nature  of  the  change  thus  effected  is  not  understood, 
the  chemical  composition  and  weight  of  the  paper  remaining  unaltered.  It 
is,  however,  somewhat  contracted  in  dimensions,  is  not  affected  by  water  like 
common  paper,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  heat  and  moisture  like  conmiou 
parchment 

678.  L  i  g  D  i  n  e . — ^As  the  growth  of  the  plapt  continues,  the  waUs  of  the 
cells  constituting  the  cellular  tissue  generally  become  incrusted  on  their  in- 
terior surfaces  with  a  substance  formed  from  the  organic  matters  dissolved 
in  the  sap.  This  substance  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  weight  of 
wood  {lignmn\  and  is  chemically  known  as  lignine.  It  grows  thicker  with 
the  age  of  the  plant,  and  finally  fills  up  the  cells,  "EiQ,  215. 

leaving,  however,  minute  pores  or  conduits  for  the 
circulation  of  the  sap.  Fig.  215  represents  a  mi- 
croscopic section  of  wood-cells  of  the  birch,  nearly 
filled  up  by  regular  depositions  of  lignina  Tho 
difference  between  the  heart-wood  and  sap-woocl, 
or  external  wood,  of  a  tree,  is  due  simply  to  tl  lq 
fact,  that  the  cells  of  the  ^center  are  the  oldest,  slwI  ' 
consequently  are  more  densely  and  compactly  fiUed  ( 
with  ligneous  matter  than  those  which  have  han 
formed  later,  and  constitute  the  exterior  of  the  trLc;. 
It  is  by  this  thickening  of  the  cells  that  the  skinij 
of  fruits  and  the  shells  of  nuts  acquire  their  haid- 
ness,  and  it  is  simply  through  variations  in  the  continuance  of  this  process, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  materials  deposited,  that  all  the  different  appearances 
of  wood  originate ;  the  coloring  and  resinous  matters  of  wood  being  deposited 
in  connection  with  the  lignine. 

Lignine  can  not  be  isolated  in  a  state  of  purity;  it  is  supposed  to  dif^ 
far  somewhat  fi'om  cellulose,  or  the  original  cell- membrane,  in  containing  a 
little  more  hydrogen  and  carbon ;  it  is,  therefore,  richer  in  combustible  mat- 
ter. 

6*79.  Destructive  Distillation  of  Wood  • — ^When  wood  is  sub- 
jected to  heat  in  dose  vessels  (distillation),  or  with  a  partial  access  of  air,  a  great 

QuzsnoNa — Describe  the  process  for  preparing  parchment  paper.  What  is  lignine  ? 
What  oonstitntes  the  difference  between  the  heart-wood  and  sap-wood  of  a  tree  ?  What 
are  other  illnstrations  of  the  formation  of  lignine  ?  What  is  said  of  the  Ghemical  oompo- 
^on  of  lignine? 
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variety  of  products  are  obtained,  which  are  characterized  by  singcQariy  differ- 
ent properties.  The  principal  of  these  are  charcoal,  which  is  not  volatile, 
and  remains  behind,  illuminating  gas  (carburets  of  hydrogen),  carbonic  acid, 
water,  pyroligneous  acid,  and  a  resinous  substance  known  as  "  wood-tar." 
Of  these  several  substances,  the  two  last  mentioned  only  remain  unconsid- 
ered ;  they  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  are  obtained  upon  a  large 
scale  by  ^distilling  wood  in  iron  cylinders. 

680.  Pyroligneoas  Acid,  sometimes  cabled,  wood  vinegar,  is  a  brown 
acid  liquid,  having  a  strong  smoky  taste  and  flavor.  It  is  obtained  most 
abundantly  by  the  distillation  of  dry  beach- wood — ^a  pound  of  wood  yielding 
nearly  one  half  pound  of  acid.  Its  uses  and  chemical  composition  will  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

681.  Creosote  is  a  colorless,  oily  fluid,  obtained  from  pyroligneous 
acid  and  wood-tar.  It  possesses  a  peculiar  penetrating  odor  of  smoke,  and 
when  applied  to  the  skin  of  the  mouth  or  tongue,  acts  as  a  cautery. 
Creosote  is  one  of  the  most  powerftil  antiseptic  agents  known  in  chemistry. 
Hence  the  etymology  of  its  name,  from  the  Greek  /cpeoj-,  fleshy  and  <rcaC",  i 
preserve.  Meat  steeped  for  about  24  hours  in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  creosote 
to  100  of  water,  is  rendered  incapable  of  putrefaction,  and  acquires  a  delicate 
flavor  of  smoke.  It  is  indeed  the  presence  of  this  principle  in  wood-smoke 
which  gives  to  the  latter  its  characteristic  smell,  its  property  of  causing  lach- 
lymation,  and  its  power  of  curing  meats  and  fish.  Creosote  diluted  with 
fidcohol  is  often  employed  for  relieving  toothache  arising  from  putrefactive  de- 
cay in  the  substance  of  the  tooth,  and  as  a  styptic  for  checking  hemorrhage. 
When  taken  internally  in  any  quantity  it  is  a  corrosive  poison,  but  a  very 
dilute  solution  is  sometimes  given  in  medicine.  It  is  also  extensively  em- 
ployed by  liquor  manufecturers  for  imparting  the  peculiar  smoky  flavor  to 
what  is  called  "  Irish  whiskey." 

682.  Tar  I — ^There  are  several  varieties  of  tar.  The  kind  so  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  arts,  as  in  ship-building,  is  obtained  by  subjecting  to  a  rude 
process  of  distillation  the  roots  and  wood  of  the  resinous  pine ;  another  va- 
riety of  tar  is  obtained  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  hard  wood ;  and  a 
third  from  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal  (coal-tar). 

Wood-tar  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  extremely 
rich  in  carbon,  which  gives  it  in  part  its  black  color.  When  applied  to  wood 
it  exerts  a  preservative  action  by  reason  of  the  creosote  it  contains,  and 
also  by  preventing  the  penetration  of  moisture.  On  distillation,  it  separates 
into  a  volatile  oil  (oil  of  tar)  and  a  non- volatile  substance,  pitch. 

From  oil  of  tar  a  great  number  of  products  may  be  extracted,  aU  of  which 
are  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.     One  of  these,  called  eupion^  an 

QuESTioirs. — ^What  are  the  prodocts  which  result  from  the  distillation  of  "Hrood  ?  What 
is  Bald  of  pyroligneous  acid?  What  of  creosote?  To  what  are  the  peculiar  properties 
of  smoke  due  ?  What  is  said  of  the  antiseptic  iuflaence  of  creosote  ?  What  are  the  uses 
of  creosote?  What  is  common  tar  the  product  of?  What  are  the  three  varieties  of  tar? 
What  are  the  properties  of  wood-tar  ?  What  are  its  products  of  distillation  ?  What  is 
said  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  oil  of  tar  ? 
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oily,  fragrant  substanoe,  is  the  lightest  of  all  known  liquids.  Another,  pa^ 
rc^ncj  is  a  white,  crystallizable  substance,  closely  resembling  spermaceti  in 
appearance. 

Cbal4ar  is  a  mixture  of  solid  and  liquid  hydrocarbons,  and  is  formed  abun- 
dantly in  the  production  of  illuminating  gas  from  coal,  which  is  a  Tegetable 
substance.  It  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  useless  product,  but  within  the 
past  few  years  it  has  been  rendered  valuable  by  the  disoovery  of  economical 
methods  of  separating  it  into  its  oonstituenta  This  is  principally  effiscted  by 
distHlmg  at  different  and  carefully  regulated  temperatwes,  and  condensing 
the  distillates  in  the  order  of  their  volatility. 

The  first  product  of  distillation  is  a  limpid,  oQy  liquid,  called  benzole.  It 
doaely  resembles  oil  of  turpentine  in  appearance  and  odor,  and  is  highly 
volatile  and  inflammable.  A  current  of  moist  air  passed  tbxmgh  benzole 
becomes  so  thoroughly  and  permanently  impregnated  with  its  vapor,  that  it 
may  be  conveyed  away  in  pipes  and  burned  as  an  illuminating  ga&  The 
ap^caticm  of  this  property  of  benzole  constitutes  the  essential  feature  of  the 
flo-called  "portable  gas  generators."  Benzole  is  also  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  most  ready  and  cheap  solvent  for  various  resins,  camphor,  the 
essential  oils,  grease,  wax,  India-rubber,  and  gutta-percha. 

The  second  important  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  is  a  heavy  oil, 
not  readily  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  known  as  "  coup"  oil,  or 
heavy  oil  of  coal-tar,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the  lucubration  of  machinery, 
and  for  illuminatng  purposes. 

Similar  oils  may  also  be  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity  and  more  cheaply, 
by  directly  distilling  the  richer  varieties  of  bituminous  coal :  the  products 
blown  as  "  Breckenridge  coal  oils"  being  produced  in  this  manner.  In  addition 
to  these  oils,  both  coal  and  coal-tar  also  furnish  by  distillation  a  great  variety 
of  other  products;  among  which  are  a  white  volatile  solid  called  napihalinej 
somewhat  resembling  camphor  in  appearance,  and  exhaling  a  fiiint,  but 
agreeable  odor,  and  several  less  volatile  wax-like  substances,  which  have 
been  employed  to  some  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  candles. 

Goal-tar,  mixed  with  gypsum,  gum  shellac,  and  other  substances,  forms  a 
water-proof  and  durable  material  for  the  covering  of  roofs.  By  subjecting 
the  products  of  coal  and  coal-tar  to  the  action  of  chlorine  and  the  acid%  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  curious  compounds  may  be  generated,  some  of  whidi 
have  important  industrial  applications.  Benzole  distiUed  with  nitric  acid, 
yields  a  highly  fragrant  substance  (nitro-bemole),  so  dosely  resembling  the  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  that  it  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the  latter  in  the  pre- 
paration of  perfrmiery  and  the  scenting  of  8oai)s.  The  heavy  oil  may  also  be 
converted  by  treatment  with  the  same  acid  into  a  beautiful  lemon-yellow, 


QcvnoKB. — ^What  is  coal-tar  f  Bj  what  process  are  the  constituents  of  coal-tar  sepa- 
rated f  What  is  the  first  prodnct  of  its  distillation  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  hensole? 
What  are  its  tises  ?  What  is  coup  oil  ?  What  are  some  of  the  other  distillates  o^coal  ? 
From  what  other  source  boside  coal-tar  may  these  products  be  obtained?  What  is  said 
of  the  compounds  artificially  formed  from  the  distillates  of  coal  ? 
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ciystaUine  substance  {cwrbasx>Uc  aciS)^  which  is  capable  of  impartiiig  to  silk 
aad  wool  a  brilliant  yellow  color. 

683.  Mineral  Oils,  Petroleum^  Naphtha,  etc. — Oils  similar  in  oompoa- 
tion  and  properties  to  those  obtained  from  the  distillation  of  coal,  are  observed 
to  issue  firom  the  earth  in  many  localities,  and  often  in  considerable  abundance. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  action  of  internal  heat  upon  beds 
of  coal,  or  upon  rocks  rich  in  bituminous  matter.  The  nature  of  these  oils 
differs  greatly — ^the  thinner  and  purer  varieties  being  generally  called  naphiha^ 
and  the  more  viscid  liquids  petrolewnL  The  most  abundant  localities  of  these 
substances  are  in  Persia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  Italy,  and  in 
Birmah.  They  are  also  found  in  many  places  in  the  United  Stateen— the  well- 
known  "•  Seneca  oU,^*  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Seneca  Lake^  N.  Y.,  being  a 
product  of  this  character.  At  Baku,  in  Persia,  extensive  beds  of  marl  exist 
which  are  saturated  with  naphtha,  and  in  some  parts  of  this  district  so  much 
combustible  gas  or  vapor  issues  from  the  ground,  that  it  is  used  by  the  in- 
habitants for  cooking,  and  by  certam  religious  sects  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  perpetual  fire.  Naphtha  is  somewhat  used  in  the  arts  in  the  preparation 
of  varnish,  as  a  solvent  fen:  oertcun  resins  and  India-rubber,  and  by  the  diemist 
as  a  means  of  preserving  the  metallic  bases  of  the  alkalies — potaasium  and 
sodium — from  oxydation. 

684.  A  8 p h  a  It  u  m — Mineral  PUch,  Bitumen — ^is  another  natural  product 
undoubtedly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  It  is  a  black 
solid,  closely  resembling  petroleum,  and  melts  at  about  212®  P,  It  is  found 
abundantly  in  many  localities,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  "W.  L,  in  which  latter  place  it  constitutes  a  lake 
three  miles  in  circumference  and  of  an  unknown  depth ; — ^tho  pitch  lake  of 
Trinidad. 

685.  Contents  of  the  Cells  of  Plants. — The  contents  of  the 
cells  of  plants  comprise  all  the  iinmediate  products  which  plants  produce. 

Growing  and  vitally  active  cells  are  filled  with  liquid ;  completed  cells  may 
still  be  filled  with  Uquid  or  with  air,  or  with  solid  matter  only.  The  liquid 
contents  of  the  vegetable  tissues,  are  generally  spoken  of  as  sap ;  but  this 
term  does  not  specially  refer  to  any  particular  substance.  Sap,  in  the  first 
in^^ce,  is  water  impregnated  with  certain  gaseous  matters  (carbonic  add, 
ammonia^  eta)  and  a  minute  quantity  of  mineral  salts,  which  are  imbibed  by 
the  roots  of  the  plant  from  the  soil,  and  carried  upward  through  the  stem. 
It  is,  therefore,  m  the  first  instance,  morganic  in  its  nature.  As,  however, 
it  traverses  the  cells  of  the  plant,  it  mingles  with  the  soluble  assimilated 
matters  which  these  contain,  and  becomes  changed  in  character,  so  that  im- 
mixed,  crude  sap,  is  never  met  with  in  the  plant  On  reaching  the  leaves, 
it  becomes  further  transformed,  under  the  influence  of  light,  into  organizablo 
matter,  or  into  matter  capable  of  being  assimilated  by  the  cells  and  converted 

QuKSTiOKB.— What  are  miaeral  oils  ?  What  names  are  generally  applied  to  these  pro- 
dnc^  ?  What  is  said  of  their  natural  occurrence  ?  What  are  the  uses  of  naptha  ?  What 
is  asphaltum  ?  Where  is  it  found  ?  Wliat  are  the  contents  of  the  cells  of  plants?  What 
is  sap  ?    Describe  the  succeasiTe  transformations  of  sap  f 
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into  organic  products.  From  the  sap  thns  elaborated,  the  cell  mann&ctures, 
or  secretes,  all  the  constituents  of  the  plant 

Of  the  non-azotized  substances  secreted  by  the  plant  cells,  the  most  abun- 
dant and  widely  distributed  is  lignine,  which  has  been  already  described.  In 
addition  to  this,  three  other  substances,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar,  closely  allied 
to  lignine  in  composition,  are  secreted  in  greater  or  less  abimdance  by  al- 
most all  plants. 

686.  Starch)  CisHjoOio* — ^This  substance  presents  to  the  naked  eye  the 
appearance  of  a  white  powder,  but  when  viewed  under  a  microscope  is  seen 
to  consist  of  transparent  oval  or  rounded  grains,  each  of  which  has  a  dark 
spot  at  one  extremity,  with  fine  concentric  rings  drawn  round  it.  These 
characteristic  appearances  are  best  seen  in  starch  from  the  potato,  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  from  250  to  500  diameters.    (See  Fig.  216.)    The  ma^- 

Fig.  216.  FiQ.  217. 


nitude  of  the  starch  grains  varies  extremely  in  the  different  plants,  and  even 
in  the  same  cell  Thus  in  the  potato  the  largest  grains  measure  from  l-300th 
to  l-500th  of  an  inch  in  their  larger  diameter,  but  in  the  smallest  only 
l-4400th  of  an  inch.  In  wheat  flour  the  larger  grains  are  from  l-800th  to 
l-900th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  shape  of  the  grains  in  the  same  plant 
or  organ  is  very  nearly  uniform,  but  differs  greatly  in  different  plants ;  so 
much  80,  that  mixtures  of  various  starches  may  be  easily  detected  by  the 
microscope. 

Starch,  while  an  almost  universal  product  of  all  vegetable  cells,  is  accumu- 
lated more  abundantly  in  some  species  of  plants  than  in  others.  In  the 
conmion  potato,  each  individual  cell  is  so  completely  filled  and  distended 
with  an  accumulation  of  starch  mingled  with  water,  that  the  whole  root  haa 
an  appearance  of  deformity.  Fig.  217  represents  the  manner  also  in  which 
the  starch  grains  fill  T|p  the  ceUs  of  the  maize  (t.  e.,  in  Indian  meal).  Starch 
is  particularly  abundant  in  all  cereal  grains, 'in  all  seeds,  in  the  pith  and  bark 
of  many  trees,  and  in  many  roots  and  tubers  (as  the  potato,  turnip,  carrot 
eta).*  

*  Wheat  flonr  contains  Arom  89  to  77  per  cent  of  starch ;  rice  flonr  ahont  86  per  cent ; 
Indian  meal  from  70  to  80  per  cent ;  rye  flour,  50  to  60 ;  buckwheat,  60 ;  pea  and  bean 
meal,  42 ;  and  potatoes  from  13  to  15  per  cent  of  starch,  mingled  with  ahont  70  parts  of 
water. 

QuxsnosB. — Beside  lignine,  what  other  non-azotized  substances  are  generally  contained 
in  the  cells  of  plants  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of  starch  ?  What  is  said  of  the  size  and 
appearance  of  its  granules  ?    In  what  vegetable  substances  is  starch  most  abundant  ? 
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The  Bfarch  of  eommerce  is  nsnally  obiuned'from  potatoes  or  wheat  The 
essential  features  of  its  process  of  manii&ctnre  consist  in  bruising  or  grind- 
ing the  vegetable  structure  to  a  pulp,  and  then  washing  the  mass  with  cold 
water  upon  a  sievew  In  this  operation  the  torn  cellular  tissue  and  some 
other  constituents  are  retained  upon  the  sieve,  while  the  starch  granules  pass 
through  its  interstices  with  the  water.  From  this  liquid  the  starch  separates, 
on  standing,  as  a  fine  white  powder. 

Starch  is  insduble  in  water,  as  its  mode  of  preparation  necessarily  imj^es. 
When,  however,  a  mixture  of  starch  and  water  is  heated  to  near  its  boiling 
point,  the  granules  swell,  burst,  and  allow  their  contents  to  become  mingled 
with  the  water,  producing  thereby  a  nearly  transparent,  glutinous  mass^ 
in  which  the  minute  shreds  of  membraneous  matter,  comprising  the  cell-walls^ 
float.  The  rounded  and  swollen  appearance  which  potatoes,  peas,  rice,  and 
most  other  vegetables  assume  when  boiled,  is  due  to  a  distension  of  their 
starch  granules  through  an  absorption  of  water  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

The  chemical  test  of  starch  is  iodine,  which  forms  with  it  a  beautiful  blue 
compound,  insoluble  in  water.  This  reaction  msff  be  strikin^y  illustrated 
by  adding  to  a  tumbler  of  pure  water  a  single  drop  of  gelatinous  starch,  and 
then  stirring  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  iodine. 

The  chemical  composition  of  starch  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose, 
and  it  appears  to  be  especially  the  ready  prepared  material  of  v^etable  fabric, 
which  the  plant  accumulates  in  cells  as  a  provision  for  future  growth. 

The  substances  known  as  sago^  tapioca^  and  currow-rootf  are  only  varieties 
of  starch,*  the  former  being  obtained  fit)m  the  pith  of  various  species  of  the 
palm,  and  the  two  latter  from  the  roots  of  certain  tropical  plants. 

687.  Dextrine*  —  When  thick  gelatinous  starch  is  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes  with  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  acid,  as  sulphuric  acid,  for  example^ 
it  speedily  loses  its  viscidity,  and  becomes  changed  into  a  fluid  as  thin  and 
limpid  as  water.  If  the  acid  be  now  withdrawn,  by  saturation  with  chalk 
(which  combines  with  it  to  form  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime),  and  the  liquid 
be  gently  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  furnishes  a  substance  resembling  gum, 
which  is  termed  dextrine.*  This  new  body  is  freely  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  has  exactly  the  same  composition  as  gelatinous  starch,  but  is  not  colored 
by  iodine. 

If;  instead  of  interrupting  the  action  of  the  acid  upoh  the  starch  as  soon 
as  the  mixture  has  become  clear  and  thin,  we  continue  the  ebullition  for  sev- 
eral hours,  adding  from  time  to  time  small  quantities  of  water  to  supply  the 


*  Dextrine^  so  called  flrom  the  circumstance  that  when  a  beam  of  polarized  light  is 
passed  through  its  solution,  it  eauses  the  plane  of  polarization  to  turn  to  the  right. 

Questions. — From  what  sources  is  it  generally  obtained  ?  How  is  starch  mannfac- 
tured  ?  When  starch  is  boiled  in  water,  what  takes  place  f  What  is  the  chemical  test  of 
starch?  What  is  its  chemical  composition?  What  is  sago,  tapioca,  and  arrow-root? 
What  is  dextrine  ?  How  is  starch  converted  into  dextrine  f  How  is  dextrine  converted 
into  sugar? 
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place  of  that  lost  by  evaporation,  and  finaUy,  neutralizing  the  add  by  chalk, 
filter  and  boil  down  the  clear  solution  to  a  small  bulk,  we  obtain  a  syrupy 
liquid,  which  on  standmg  ifor  a  few  days,  entirely  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
grape-sugar,  exceeding  in  weight  the  starch  fi-om  which  it  was  produced. 

How  this  transformation  of  starch  into  dextrine,  and  dextrine  into  sugar, 
is  eflfected  is  not  fully  understood.  The  acid  employed  undergoes  neither 
change  nor  diminution,  and  if  not  volatile  may  be  recovered,  without  loss,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  experiment  j  nothing,  moreover,  is  withdrawn  from  the 
air,  and  no  other  substances  but  dextrine  and  grape-sugar  are  generated. 
Chemists,  therefore,  have  very  generally  adopted  the  conclusion  that  the  acid 
occasions  the  transformation  and  change  in  question  by  its  mere  presence, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  cited  oa  an  example  of  catalysis.  (§  255,  p.  161.) 
Spongy  platinum,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out  (§  296),  apparently  acts 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  capable  of  exciting  chemical  activity  in  contiguous 
substances  without  being  itself  affected.  In  the  case  of  the  dextrine,  as  its  chem- 
ical composition  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  starch,  the  difference  in  prop- 
erties is  referred  to  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  atoms  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  In  the  conversion  of  the  dextrine  into  sugar, 
the  change  seems  to  be  effected  by  a  fixation  or  incorporation  into  the  for- 
mer substance  of  an  additional  quantity  of  the  elements  of  water,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen— as  the  sugar  thus  produced  sensibly  exceeds  in  weight  the 
starch  employed. 

688.  Diastase . — There  are,  however,  several  other  methods  by  which 
these  same  changes  in  starch  may  be  effected,  in  addition  to  the  one  noticed. 
Thus,  all  seeds  in  the  act  of  germinating,  and  all  buds  in  developing,  pro- 
duce from  the  nitrogen  compounds  which  they  contain  a  very  peculiar  sub- 
stance called  disaaiase.  This  body,  which  the  chemist  has  never  yet  been 
able  to  fiilly  isolate,  possesses  the  same  power  as  the  dilute  acid  of  converting 
a  large  quantity  of  starch,  first  into  dextrine  and  then  into  sugar.  Its  ac- 
tion, however,  takes  place  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  that  of  ebul- 
lition. 

This  fajct  may  be  experimentally  shown  by  mixing  a  little  infusion  of  malt 
(germinated  barley)  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  thick  starch  paste,  and 
subjecting  the  whole  to  a  gentle  heat  not  exceeding  160°  F.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  mixture,  from  the  production  of  dextrine,  becomes  thin  like  water, 
and  if  the  temperature  be  kept  up  during  three  or  four  hours,  the  liquid  will 
be  found  to  have  acquired  a  sweet  taste,  and  to  be  rich  in  sugar.  The  quan- 
tity of  dextrine  necessary  to  effect  this  change  is  very  small — one  part  in  two 
thousand  parts  of  starch  being  sufficient  to  entirely  convert  the  latter  into 
sugar.  A  boiling  heat  coagulates  the  diastase,  and  by  rendering  it  insoluble 
destroys  its  power. 

The  well-known  sweet  taste  which  finits  and  vegetables  acquire  by  fi:eez- 

QuKBTiOKB.— What  is  said  of  tibese  transformations  ?  How  do  germinative  seeds  and 
bads  act  upon  starch  ?  What  is  disastase  ?  How  may  its  properties  be  lllastrated  t  Why 
are  frosen  thawed  fruits  and  vegetables  sweet  7 
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ing  and  thawing,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  starch  which  they  contain  is 
conyertedy  in  part,  by  the  action  of  the  fix)St,  into  sugar. 

689.  Dextrine  is  used  extensively  in  the  arts  as  a  substitute  for  gum ;  t.  e^ 
for  the  stiffening  and  glazing  of  muslins,  in  calico-printing,  and  in  the  printing 
of  wall-papers.  It  is  manufactured  for  industrial  purposes  by  simply  loasting 
dry  potato-starch,  or  subjectmg  it  to  a  heat  of  about  400°  F.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  starch  acquires  a  yellowish  tint  and  is  rendered  soluble  in  water. 
Dextrine  occurs  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  "  British  gum.*^ 

690.  tt  u  m . — ^In  addition  to  dextrine,  which  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantity  in  the  juices  of  every  plant,  the  term  gum  is  generally  applied  to 
designate  certain  yegetable  substances  which  possess  the  same  elementary 
composition  as  starch,  and  which  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohoL 
In  some  plants  they  exist  so  abundantly,  that  they  exude  from  the  baric  as 
yisdd  liquids,  which  subsequently  harden  into  transparent^  globular  masses. 
Familiar  illustrations  of  this  may  be  noticed  on  peach  and  cherry  trees.  The 
term  reain  is  rightly  applied  to  those  hardened  vegetable  juices  only  which 
do  not  soften  or  dissolve  in  water,  but  are  soluble  in  alcohoL 

The  most  important  gums  of  commerce  are  gum  araUc,  gum  senega!,  and 
gum  tragacanth. 

Gum  arable  is  the  product  of  a  species  of  acacia  which  grows  abxmdantly 
in  Africa  and  Arabia ;  gum  Senegal,  the  product  of  a  similar  tree,  derives 
its  name  from  Senegal,  in  Africa,  the  district  from  which  it  was  originally 
exported.  Both  of  these  gums  are  fireely  soluble  in  water,  and  form  with  it 
a  mticilage  much  used  for  paste ;  the  mucilage  yielded  by  gum  Senegal  being 
somewhat  thicker  than  that  formed  by  gum  arabia  The  pure  gummy  sub- 
stance contained  in  them  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  in  water  by 
alcohol,  and  is  termed  arabine. 

Gum  tragacanth  is  the  product  of  a  shrub  found  extensively  m  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  and  is  composed  mainly  of  a  substance  termed  lasorine.  It  swells 
very  much  in  water,  and  forms  a  thick  adhesive  paste,  but  can  hardly  be  said 
to  dissolve  in  it.    It  is,  however,  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies. 

Gum  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  cereals,  and  of  most  seeds,  and  is 
abundant  in  many  vegetables.  Wheat  flour  contains  about  3  per  cent.,-  rye 
flour,  II;  Indian  com,  2*2;  peas,  6*3;  kidney  beans,  19;  potatoes,  3*3; 
cabbage,  2*8. 

691.  Mucilage  t — ^Many  seeds,  as  flax  seed,  and  many  roots,  barks,  and 
leaves  of  plants,  as  slippeiy-elm  bark,  marsh  mallow,  etc.,  yield,  when  di- 
gested with  water,  gummy  and  stringy  liquids.  To  such  products  the  gen- 
eral name  of  vegetable  mucilage  has  been  applied,  and  their  chemical  com- 
position is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  starch  and  gum. 

692.  Pectine,  or  pectic  acid,  is  a  gelatinous  substance  found  in  the 

QuKBTioNB.— What  are  the  uses  of  dextrine?  Whatia**BritiBhgiimr*  To  what  other 
enbstances  is  the  term  gam  applied  f  How  does  a  gnm  diiler  from  a  realn  ?  What  are 
the  principal  gums  of  commerce  ?  From  whence  are  they  derired  ?  What  are  their  gen- 
eral propertieer  What  is  said  of  the  general occarrenoe  of  gum  as  a  vegetahle  product? 
What  ia  mueilage  r   What  is  pectine  f 
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juices  of  aU  ripe  fleshy  fraits,  and  allied  in  composition  to  starch,  gmn,  and 
mucilage.  It  is  the  agent  which  communicates  to  the  juices  of  firuits  the 
property,  when  boiled  (especially  in  connection  with  sugar)  and  cooled,  of 
hardening  into  jelly,  and  is  hence  sometimes  called  "  vegetable  jelly." 

693.  Sugar . — ^The  term  sugar  is  ordinarily  used  to  designate  the  sweet 
principle  of  plants.  The  chemist,  however,  at  the  present  day  applies  it  to  a 
large  number  of  bodies,  which  differ  greatly  from  one  another  in  their  prop- 
erties. Thus  we  have  sugars  which  are  derived  from  both  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms— sugars  which  are  sweet,  sugars  which  are  slightly  sweet, 
and  some  which  are  destitute  of  sweetness ;  some  sugars,  also,  are  capable 
of  fermentation,  others  do  not  undergo  this  change;  some  are  fluid,  but  most 
are  solid.  All  sugars,  however,  agree,  with  perhaps  a  single  exception,  in  one 
respect — ^they  consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  two  latter 
elements  united  to  the  former  in  exactly  the  proportions  which  form  water. 

Sugar  exists  in  greater  or  less  abundance  in  all  plants,  and  it  is  from  this 
source  only  that  we  obtain  our  supplies.  It  abounds  most  in  the  growing 
parts,  in  the  stems  just  before  flowering,  as  those  of  the  sugar-cane,  maize, 
maple,  etc.,  in  pulpy  fruits,  and  in  seeds  when  they  germinate.  Like  starch, 
it  appears  to  be  a  material  especially  intended  to  subserve  the  growth  and 
nourishment  of  the  plant ;  but  unlike  it,  it  exists  in  the  plant  only  in  solution. 

All  the  numerous  varieties  of  sugar  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  four 
classes,  viz.,  the  cane  sugars,  the  grape  sugars,  the  manna  sugars,  and  the 
sugar  of  milk. 

694.  Cane  Sugar,  CisHnOn. — This  variety  of  sugar  includes  the  sugar 
of  the  sugar-cane,  beet  sugar,  palm  or  date  sugar,  maple  sugar,  and  the  sugar 
of  the  maize  and  of  the  fully  ripe  sorghum.  It  is  also  found  in  many  of  our 
common  meadow  grasses,  and  in  the  juices  of  melons,  carrots,  and  turnips. 
Plants  which  have  but  little  acid  in  their  sap  contain  £}r  the  most  part  cane 
sugar;  the  chemical  reason  of  this  is,  that  cane  sugar,  by  the  action  of  acid 
substances,  is  gradually  converted  into  grape  sugar,  even  in  the  interior  of 
the  growing  plant. 

About  eleven  twelfths  of  all  the  sugar  extracted  for  use  is  obtained  from 
the  sugar-cane,  and  the  yearly  production  from  this  source,  over  the  whole 
globe,  has  been  estimated  at  4,600,000,000  lbs.  Of  this  enormous  quantity, 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  are  certaiuly^nown  to  consume  at  least  two 
elevenths.  The  method  of  manu&cturing  sugar  from  the  cane  (and  also  from 
the  beet)  is  essentially  as  follows :  the  juice  extracted  from  the  vegetable 
structure  by  pressure,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime 
(slacked  lime),  and  rapidly  heated  to  near  the  boihng  point.  The  action  of 
the  lime  is  twofold :  it  removes  or  neutralizes  the  acid  which  rapidly  forms  in 
the  fresh  juice,  and  at  the  same  time  unites  with  and  precipitates  the  glutin- 

QuESTiOKS. —  What  is  its  most  noticeable  property  ?  What  is  the  ordinary  signification 
of  the  term  sugar?  Is  the  term  restricted  in  a  chemical  sense  to  any  particular  sub- 
stance ?  In  what  respect  do  all  sugars  agree  ?  What  is  said  of  the  natural  occurrence  of 
sugar?  Into  what  four  classes  may  aU  sugars  be  divided?  What  sugars  are  included 
under  the  name  of  cane  sugars  ?    IIo  w  is  cane  sugar  manufactured  ?    Why  is  lime  used  ? 
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ooa  matters  contained  in  the  jniee.  The  remoTal  of  these  latter  substanoeB  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  process,  as  a  short  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  oocar 
aions  their  fermentation,  which  in  turn  converts  the  sweet  juice  into  a  sour 
and  spirituous  liquid,  totallj  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  juioe^ 
after  clarification,  is  rapidlj  evaporated  in  open  pans  to  a  thick  STrup,  and 
then  run  into  wooden  vessels  to  cool  and  crystallize,  and  finally,  when  crys- 
tallized, is  allowed  to  drain  in  perforated  ca^  The  product  remaining  after 
dramage^  is  the  oommon  raw  or  brown  sugar,  while  the  drainings  constitute 
molasses. 

696.  Molasses  is uncrystallizable sugar.  It  does  not  pre-exist  in  the 
juice  of  the  cane,  but  is  produced  at  the  expense  of  the  crystallizable  sugar, 
mainly  by  the  high  temperature  used  in  the  concentration  of  the  saochar- 
ine  solution.  In  improved  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  raw  sugar,  and 
alwi^  in  the  refining  of  sugars,  the  boiling  of  the  syrups  is  conducted  in 
what  are  called  "  vacuum  pans,"  which  are  large  metallic  boilers  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  exhausted  of  air.  The  boilmg  pomt  of  the  syrup, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  is  thus  reduced  to  about 
160^  F.,  and  the  formation  of  molasses  almost  entirely  prevented. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  raw  sugar,  although  apparently  most  simple, 
is  attended  with  many  difficulties  in  practice ;  so  much  so,  that  of  the  18  per 
cent  of  sugar  contained  in  the  cane  juice  of  the  West  India  Islands,  not 
more  than  6  per  cent,  or  one  third  of  the  whole,  is  usually  sent  to  market  in 
the  state  of  crystallizable  sugar. 

696.  The  Refining  of  Sagaris  not  generally  carried  on  m  conneo- 
tion  with  manu&cture  of  the  crude  product  It  is  effected  by  dissolving  the 
brown  sugars  in  water,  adding  albumen  (whites  of  eggs,  or  bullocks'  bloodX 
and  sometimes  a  little  lime-water,  and  heating  the  whole  to  the  boiling  point 
The  albumen,  under  the  influence  <^  heat,  coagulates,  and  forms  a  kind  of  net- 
work of  fibers,  which  inclose  and  separate  fix)m  the  liquid  all  the  mechanically 
suspended  impurities.  The  solution  is  then  decolorized  by  filtering  through 
animal  charcoal,  concentrated  by  evaporation  in  vacuum  pans,  and  aUowed  to 
crystallize  in  conical  iron  molds.  The  molasses,  or  draiaings  which  escape 
firom  refined  sugar,  by  means  of  orifices  opened  in  the  bottom  of  these  molds^ 
is  sold  under  the  name  of  Sugar-house  Syrup,  Stuart's  Syrup,  etc.  The  time 
required  for  the  perfect  crystalliz«tion  and  separation  of  the  white  sugar  in  the 
molds  is  firom  18  to  20  days,  during  which  period  the  syrup  is  firequently 
stirred  in  order  to  prevent  the  formation  of  crystals  of  a 

Fia.  218.        ^^^^  size. 

_  697.  Sugar  Candy. — ^When  a  strong  solution  of  re- 

fined sugar  is  allowed  to  evaporate  slowly  and  uninterrupt- 
edly, the  sugar  separates  in  the  form  of  large, -transparent, 
colorless  crystals,  having  the  form  of  an  oblique,  six-sided 
prisms.  See  Fig.  218.  In  this  state  it  is  known  as 
"  Sugar,"  or  "  Rock  Candy." 

QuESTioNB.— What  is  molasses?    How  is  it  formed ?    How  is  sugar  refined  ?    What  is 
sugar  candy? 
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In  many  parts  of  Europe,  espedally  in  France,  sugar  is  extensively  mann- 
fiwtured  from  the  beet  root,  the  juice  of  which  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of 
cane  sugar.  At  the  present  time,  about  360  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  are 
annually  obtained  from  this  source  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  or  about  7  per 
cent  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  m  the  world. 

The  amount  of  sugar  annually  extracted  from  the  date  palm  (principally  hi 
India  and  the  South  Pacific),  is  estimated  at  220  millions  of  pounds;  while 
the  quantity  annually  obtained  from  the  sugar  maple  of  North  America  is 
about  45  million  pounds. 

698.  When  cane  sugar  is  heated  to  about  400°  F.,  it  gives  up  two  equiva- 
lents of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  (water),  and  is  converted  into  a  dark-brown 
substance,  termed  caramel  Tins  body  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water, 
and  is  extensively  used  for  the  coloration  of  spirits — the  color  of  all  daik 
brandies  being  due  to  it. 

699.  Grape  Suga  r. — Glucose;  Sugar  of  Fruits,  Ci«Hi40i4. — This  var- 
iety of  sugar  includes  the  sugar  of  grapes,  of  ripe  fruits,  of  honey,  and  of  seeds ; 
together  with  the  sugars  artificiafly  produced  from  starch  and  woody  fiber. 
It  is  more  generally  diffused  in  nature  than  cane  sugar,  and  is  the  product  of 
most  plants  which  contain  acids  or  sour  juices. 

The  white  coating  upon  dried  grapes  (raisins),  figs,  etc. ;  and  the  white, 
brittle  granules  found  in  the  interior  of  these  finiits,  is  grape  sugar ; — Whence 
the  origin  of  the  name. 

Grape  sugar  may  be  abundantly  obtained  from  the  juice  of  ripe  grapes  and 
pure  honey,  by  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  fluid  syrup. 
It  may  also  be  prepared  by  treating  starch  with  sulphuric  acid  in  the  manner 
already  described  *  sugar  from  this  source  has  received  the  distinctive  name 
of  glucose,  and  is  very  largely  employed  in  Europe  for  ordinary  sweetening 
purposes,  for  confectionary,  for  adulterating  cane  sugar,  and  for  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  spfrituous  liquors  by  fermenting  and  distilling.  In  the  United  States, 
the  low  price  of  cane  sugar  renders  its  manufacture  unprofitable. 

In  addition  to  starch,  woody  fiber  of  all  kinds,  paper,  cotton,  fiax,  cotton  and 
linen  rags,  and  even  saw-dust,  may  be  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  heating 
in  connection  with  dilute  sulphuric  add.  The  operation  is  somewhat  slower 
than  when  starch  alone  is  employed,  which  is  partially  explained  by  the  fact, 
that  the  acid  first  changes  the  woody  fiber  into  starch,  and  then  the  starch 
into  dextrine  and  sugar. 

Almost  all  the  acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  convert  cane  sugar  into  grape 
sugar. 

Grape  sugar  is  sometimes  produced  m  the  animal  system,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  the  urine  in  great  quantities  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  a  very  &tal 
disease  termed  diabetes. 

QuKSTioKB. — What  is  said  of  the  production  of  beet,  date,  and  maple  sugars  t  What  is 
caramel  ?  What  are  grape  sugars  ?  What  are  familiar  examples  of  grape  sugar  ?  Ho-w 
faiay  it  be  prepared?  What  other  substances  besides  starch  may  yield  grape  sugar? 
What  is  the  action  of  acids  upon  cane  sugar  ?  Does  grape  sugar  ever  occur  in  the  animal 
system? 
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700.  Eisential  Differenees  of  €ane  and  Grape  Sngari. 
— Cane  sugars  are  popularly  distinguished  from  every  other  yariely  of  sugars 
by  their  greater  sweetness  or  sweetening  power;  three  parts  being  equivalent 
in  this  respect  to  five  of  grape  sugar.  Cane  sugar  dissolves  more  readily  in 
water  than  grape  sugar ;  one  pound  of  cold  water  dissolving  three  pounds  of 
the  former  and  but  one  of  the  latter.  Cane  sugar,  when  pure,  remains  dry 
and  unchanged  in  the  air,  crystallizes  readily,  and  when  ad»d  upon  by  sul- 
phuric acid,  is  bladcened;  grape  sugar,  on  the  contrary,  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  becomes  damp ;  is  not  easily  crystallized,  and  when 
digested  in  sulphuric  add,  dissolves  freely  without  blackening. 

As  respects  chemical  composition,  cane  sugar  differs  from  starch  and  woody 
fiber  in  simply  containing  an  additional  equivalent  of  the  elements  of  water — 
the  formula  of  the  latter  being  CisHioOio,  while  that  of  cane  sugar  is  CisKuOn. 
Grape  sugar  contains  relatively  less  carbon  than  either  starch  or  cane  sugar, 
its  formula  being  CmHuOu. 

Grape  sugar  may  be  prepared  artificially  from  various  substances,  but  cane 
sugar  can  not  be  so  obtained. 

These  two  varieties  of  sugar  may  be  easily  distinguished  firom  each  other 
by  their  reactions  with  oxyd  of  copper:  thus,  if  we  add  to  separate  solutions 
of  cane  and  grape  sugars  a  few  drops  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  and 
afterward  caustic  potash  in  excess,  we  obtain  deep-blue  liquids,  which  ex* 
hibit  very  different  characters  when  heated;  the  solution  of  cane  sugar  re- 
tains its  blue  color,  while  that  of  grape  sugar  throws  down  a  copious  reddish 
precipitate  of  suboxyd  of  copper. 

Sugar  ofiien  acts  the  part  of  an  acid,  and  is  capable  of  uniting  with  bases — 
potash,  baryta,  lime,  etc. — ^to  form  salts  called  saccfiarates.  Most  of  the  sugars, 
when  lefl;  in  contact  with  certain  nitrogenized  substances,  called  yeasts  or  fer- 
ments, become  decomposed,  and  pass  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add.  Grape 
sugar  is  espedally  susceptible  of  this  change;  and  cane  sugar,  before  it  under- 
goes fermentation,  always  passes  into  grape  sugar. 

701.  Manna  Sugars,  C«  Ht  Oe ,  are  distinguished  from  other  sugars  in 
throe  particulars :  they  do  not  contain  hydrogen  and  oxygen  united  to  carbon 
in  the  proportions  which  form  water;  they  are  inferior  in  sweetness  to  other 
sugars;  and  they  do  not  ferment  under  the  influence  of  yeast  Manna  sugars 
are  somewhat  extensively  distributed  in  the  vegetable  organization,  and  exist 
most  abundantly  in  mannOj  which  is  a  dried  juice  of  certain  species  of  ash- 
trees  growing  in  southern  Europe.  They  are  also  found  in  the  juices  of  the 
onion,  asparagus,  celery,  mushrooms,  and  in  several  sea-weeds;  and  may  be 
artificially  prepared  from  ordmary  sugar  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation. 

•702.  Sugar  of  Milk  .—Ladine,  CS4H84O84.— -This  peculiar  substance  is 
the  sweet  principle  of  milk.    When  the  curd  is  separated  in  the  making  of 

QuEBTiOKB.— What  are  the  essential  differences  of  cane  and  grape  sngarf  By  what 
chemical  test  may  the  two  be  distinguished  ?  How  does  sugar  comport  itself  as  respects 
the  bases?  What  is  a  property  of  most  sugars  ?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  i 
•agani  1    What  ia  said  of  their  occurrence  ?    What  is  said  of  the  sugar  of  milk  ? 
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dieeae,  the  sugar  remams  in  fhe  whey,  and  may  be  obtained,  in  the  form  of 
white  prismatic  crystalg,  by  evaporating  the  whey  to  a  small  bulk,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  cooL  It  is  much  less  soluble  and  less  sweet  than  cane  sugar,  and  in 
a  solid  state  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth.  It  is  principally  manu&ctured  in 
Switzerland,  and  is  used  extensively  in  homoeopathic  medicine,  as  envelope 
for  remedial  substances.  It  has  hitherto  been  detected  in  only  one  vegetable 
production — the  acorn. 

'703.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  gummy  matter  and  sugar,  and  that  of 
the  latter  into  starch,  is  a  very  common  result  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Unripe  fruit,  as  apples,  pears,  etc,  contain  an  abundance  of  starch ;  this  may 
be  proved  by  appljring  the  tincture  of  iodme  to  a  freshly-cut  sur&ce.  When 
the  fruit  is  completely  ripened,  this  reaction  can  not,  however,  be  obtained ; 
the  starch,  therefore,  has  disappeared,  and  has  been  replaced  by  sugar,  as  is 
made  evident  by  the  sweet  taste  which  the  fruits  have  acquired.* 

SECTION    II. 

ALBUMEN,    CASEINS,    GLUTEN. 

704.  Assodated  with  the^on-azotized  substances  in  all  plants,  is  another 
daas  of  compounds,  equally  important,  but  much  less  abundant,  than  the  for- 
mer. These  are  the  nitrogenized  or  albuminous  compounds,  the  principal  of 
which  are  known  as  Albumen,  Caseine,  and  Gluten. 

705.  Albumen  is  widely  disseminated  through  vegetable  structures,  and 
also  exists  abundantly  in  the  animal  economy;  the  white  of  eggs,  and  the 
serum,  or  thin,  transparent  part  of  the  blood,  being  essentially  composed  of 
albumen  dissolved  in  water. 

Albumen  dissolves  freely  in  cold  water,  and  forms  a  tasteless,  glairy,  trans- 
parent fluid;  if  heated,  however,  to  about  158°  F.,  it  coagulates,  or  becomes 
insoluble  in  either  hot  or  cold  water.  This  change  may  be  especially  noticed 
in  the  cooking  of  eggs.  Alcohol,  creasote,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  many 
other  substances,  are  also  capable  of  transforming  ablumen  from  a  soluble  into 
an  insoluble  condition. 

*  **  A  fdmilar  metamorphosis  is  also  noticed  ia  the  potato.  The  quantity  of  starch  con* 
tained  in  100  lbs.  of  the  same  kind  of  potatoes  has  been  found  to  be  in  August,  10  pounds; 
in  September,  14;  in  October,  16;  in  November,  16 ;  in  December,  17 ;  in  January,  17 ; 
in  February,  16;  in  March,  15;  in  April,  13;  in  May,  10.  Accordingly,  the  quantity  of 
starch  in  potatoes  increases  during  the  autumn,  remains  stationary  during  the  winter,  and 
in  the  spring,  «ffcer  the  germinating  principle  is  excited,  it  diminishes.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  in  germination,  potatoes  become  soft,  mucilaginous,  and  afterward  sweet ;  the 
dextrine  formed  from  the  starch  rendering  them  mudlaginons,  and  the  sugar  formed 
from  the  dextrine  rendering  them  sweet  The  process  of  transformation  advances  still 
further  in  the  earth ;  the  potatoes  becoraiog  softer  and  more  watery,  and  when  the  starch 
is  completely  consumed  in  fhe  growth  of  the  yonng  plant,  the  process  of  decay  com- 
mences.**—Stookhabdt. 

QnxsTioirs. — ^What  fact  Illustrates  the  convendon  of  starch  into  sugar  in  nature  ?  What 
are  the  principal  nitrogenized  compounds  of  plants  7  What  is  said  of  albumen  ?  What 
are  its  characteristic  properties  f   Why  do  eggs  harden  ,in  boiling  ? 
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When  water  oontainiog  a  small  p(»tioii  of  albmnen  is  heated,  the  albcmen 
is  ooagolated,  and  rises  as  a  scum  to  the  sorfiice,  carrying  with  it  any  small 
particles  of  impurity  mechanically  suspended  iu  the  liquid.  It  is  in  this  way 
used  for  clarifying  solutions  of  sugar  and  other  liquids. 

Albumen  is  found  in  a  soluble  state  in  the  sap  of  plants,  hi  the  humors  of 
the  eye,  in  the  white  of  eggs,  and  in  the  serum  of  the  blood;  and  in  an  m- 
soluble  state  in  the  seeds,  leaves,  and  stalks  of  plants,  and  in  the  substance  of 
which  the  brain  and  nerves  of  animals  are  composed. 

706.  Caseins  isa  substance  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  origin,  and  is 
allied  to  albumen  in  its  composition  and  properties.  It  differs  from  it,  how- 
ever, in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  not  coagulated  by  heat,  although  it  readily 
experiences  this  change  under  the  influence  of  acids.  It  is  found  abundantly 
in  the  seeds  of  leguminous  plants ;  peas  and  beans  containing  fix>m  20  to  25 
per  cent  of  their  weight  of  it  It  also  exists  in  animal  substances,  especially 
in  the  curd  of  milk,  which  is  known  as  animal  caseino,  and  is  the  chief  ingre- 
dient in  cheese.  Vegetable  caaeine,  to  distinguish  it  from  animal  caseine,  is 
often  called  leguminSj  but  the  identity  of  the  two  is  well  illustrated  by  the&ct 
that  the  Chinese  make  a  real  cheese  from  peas.  Vegetable  caseine  may  be 
obtained  by  macerating  peas  or  beans  in  tepid  water  for  several  hours,  and 
straining  through  a  seive.  The  liquid  which  passes  through  contains  caseine 
in  solution,  together  with  some  starch,  which  separates  by  standing.  From 
the  supernatant  liquor,  which  resembles  skimmed  milk  in  appearance,  caseine 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  when  washed  and 
dried,  forms  a  brilliant,  transparent  mass. 

707.  Glut  en. — If  flour  be  made  into  dough,  and  worked  with  the  hand 
upon  a  seive,  or  piece  of  muslin,  under  a  stream  of  water  (Fig.  219),  its  starch 
gradually  washes  away,  and  there  remains  upon  the  seive  a  white,  soft  sticky 
substance,  which  has  received  the  name  of  gluten.  This  substance  exists  in 
all  the  cereal  grains,  and  constitutes  about  10  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  pure 
flour,  and  from  14  to  15  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  bran.  It  is  this  principle 
which  imparts  to  flour  its  plastic  and  adhesive  properties. 

The  lean  part  of  the  muscles  of  all  animals,  termed  fibnne,  resembles  the 
gluten  of  plants  so  closely  in  composition  and  properties,  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  essentially  the  same  substance,  and  hence  gluten  is  very  often 
called  vegetable  Jibrine, 

708  Chemical  Composition  of  Proteine.  —  Albumen  and 
gluten  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and 
sulphur ;  caseine  contains  the  same  elements,  in  nearly  the  same  proportions, 
with  the  exception  of  phosphorus,  which  does  not  enter  into  its  composition. 

According  to  the  generidly  received  opinion  at  the  present  day,  all  album- 

Qttestions.— How  is  albumen  employed  for  the  clarifying  of  liquids  ?  What  is  said  of 
caseine?  In  what  respect  does  it  chiefly  differ  from  albumen?  In  what  v^etable  sub- 
stances does  it  especially  occur?  In  what  animal  substance?  By  what  other  name  is 
vegetable  caseine  known  ?  How  may  caseine  be  obtained  ?  What  is  gluten  ?  In  what 
vegetable  products  is  gluten  especially  found  ?  With  what  substance  of  animal  origin 
does  it  correspond  ?    What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  albumen,  caseine,  and  gluten  t 
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inona  matter  (and  by  this  term 
we  mean  to  include  albumen, 
caseine,  gluten,  and  all  similar 
substances,  originating  either  in 
vegetable  or  animal  structures) 
are  compounds  of  a  peculiar  and 
distinct  principle,  called  j>ro^ne. 
The  composition  of  this  organic 
radical  is  indicated  by  the  for- 
mula CmHs(N40io,  or  by  the 
symbol,  Pr.  Hence,  albuminous 
substances,  as  a  class,  are  very 
generally  termed  proteine  com- 
pounds— ^the  formula  of  albumen 
bemg  lOPr-fP+S ;  of  gluten, 
10Pr+P4-2S;  and  of  caseine, 
lOPr-f-S.* 

By  dissolving  any  albuminous 
substance  in  caustic  alkali,  and 
adding  acetic  acid  to  the  solution,  proteine  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form 
of  a  grayish-white,  inodorous  solid,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  capable 
of  uniting  to  form  compounds  with  many  acids  and  bases. 

709.  Characteristics  of  the  Albuminous  Substances, 
— All  the  albuminous  substances,  when  subjected  to  heat,  exhale  an  odor 
similar  to  that  of  burnt  feathers,  and  leave,  as  an  ultimate  residue,  a  black, 
brilliant,  spongy  coal.  ,When  perfectly  dried,  they  are  capable  of  indefinite 
preservation ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  joint  influence  of  air  and  moisture, 
they  are  more  susceptible  of  decomposition  than  any  other  class  of  organic 
substances — ^putrefying  and  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  microscopic 
animalculae.  The  decomposition  of  the  albumen  contained  in  wood,  espe- 
cially in  what  is  called  the  sap-wood,  is  regarded  as  the  most  active  cause  of 
its  decay.  Hence  those  substances  like  creosote,  corrosive  sublimate  and  the 
like,  which  form  insoluble  compouDds  with  albuminous  matter,  existmg  either 
in  animal  or  vegetable  tissues,  are  the  most  effectual  antiseptic  agents ;  the 
processes  of  kyanizing  wood,  and  of  smoking  fish  and  meat,  being  feuniliar  ex- 
amples of  their  action.  The  complete  dessication  of  organic  substances,  or  the 
extraction  of  their  albuminous  constituents  by  steeping  in  water,  or  steam, 
accomplish  the  same  result 


*  It  is  proper  to  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  theory  which  assumes  the  radical  na- 
ture of  proteine  is  very  strenuously  opposed  by  many  chemists,  and  especially  by  Dumas, 
who  regards  it  as  a  product  not  pre-existing  in  albuminous  compounds,  but  as  generated 
by  the  action  of  the  alkalies  on  these  bodies. 


QuESTioivft. — Of  what  radical  are  they  supposed  to  be  derivatives  ?  What  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  proteine  ?  How  is  it  obtained  ?  What  are  the  general  properties  of  the  al- 
bominons  substances  ? 
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When  albnmixMyas  substances  are  dissolyed  in  canstic  alkali,  the  solpiiiir 
which  the7  contain  unites  with  the  alkali  to  fonn  a  soluble  solphoret,  and 
the  solution  blackens  paper  moistened  with  sugar  of  lead.  In  this  way  the 
presence  of  sulphur  in  these  compounds  may  be  readily  demonstrated.  When 
an  egg  is  boiled,  the  sulphur  present  in  its  albumen  unites  with  a  little  &ee 
soda,  which  is  also  a  constituent  of  the  egg,  to  form  sulphuret  of  sodium, 
and  it  is  by  the  decomposition  of  this  compound  that  the  bladcening  of  silver 
spoons  used  in  contact  with  boiled  eggs  is  occasioned. 

710.  Nutritive  Value  of  Vegetable  Albuminons  Con- 
stituents •— As  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of  animal  structures, 
albumen,  caseine,  and  fibrine  have  the  same  chemical  compoffltion  as  the  al- 
buminous substances  produced  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  latter  are  re- 
garded as  the  spedaJ  products  provided  by  nature  for  the  nutriment  and 
support  of  animals ;  or  m  other  words,  they  are  the  vegetable  principles  out 
of  which  animal  fibers  and  tissues  are  constructed.  All  experiments  tend  to 
confirm  this  conclusion,  and  prove  that  the  value  of  a  vegetable  product  as 
an  article  of  food  is  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  albuminous 
or  nitrogenous  compounds  which  it  contains.  This  subject  will  be  further 
discussed  hereafter. 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 

NATUEAL  DECOMPOSITION  OF  ORQANIO  COMPOUNDS. 

711.  So  long  as  organic  bodies  are  pervaded  by  what  is  termed  the  vital 
principle,  so  long  do  they  tend  to  maintain  their  form  and  properties  essen- 
tially unchanged ;  but  when  deprived  of  this  influence,  they  obey  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  chemical  attraction,  and  readily  undergo  decomposition,  the  pro- 
ducts of  such  decomposition  being  mainly  the  result  of  a  separation  or  falling 
apart  of  the  complex  substances  which  characterize  the  living  structure,  and 
a  re-arrangement  of  their  particles  in  simpler  combinations.  The  nature  of 
these  changes,  which  vary  greatly  with  the  composition  of  the  bodies  con- 
cerned, and  with  the  conditions  to  which  they  are  subjected,  may  be  gener- 
ally considered  under  three  separate  heads,  viz.,  as  decat/j  fermerOcUianj  and 
putrefaction. 

112.  Decay . — ^When  vegetable  tissue  (wood,  leaves,  straw,  etc.)  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  and  moisture,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 


QiTEBTiOKB. — "Row  may  the  presence  of  salpbnr  in  these  bodies  be  demonstrated  ?  "What 
is  supposed  to  be  their  special  office?  What  is  the  proportionate  value  of  a  vegetable 
product  as  an  article  of  food  ?  What  especially  distinguishes  living  from  dead  organised 
matter?  What  change  does  vegetable  tissue  undergo  when  exposed  to  air  and  moiBt> 
nre? 
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nndergoes  a  slow  decay,  which  has  been  tenned  bj  Liebig  wmMKa\a%»  (slow 
combustion).  The  changes  which  take  place  in  this  process  are  very  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  combustion  of  wood,  except  that  they  occur  much 
more  slowly.  In  both  cases  the  constituents  of  the  wood,  by  the  addition 
of  oxygen  fix)m  the  air,  are  converted  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in 
both  cases  also  the  hydrogen  is  oxydized  more  rapidly  than  the  carbon,  as 
is  shown  by  the  darker  color  which  wood  assumes  both  in  combustion  and 
decay.  Eremacausis  further  agrees  with  ordinary  combustion,  inasmuch  as 
it  can  not  take  place  without  the  access  of  air,  and  is  uniformly  attended  with 
the  evolution  of  heat,  and  sometimes  with  light — ^the  total  amount  of  heat 
evolved  being  imdoubtedly  the  same  in  both  casea    (§  469.) 

The  brown  or  black  matter  into  which  vegetable  tissue  is  converted  by  de- 
cay, has  received  the  general  name  of  humus,  or  vegetable  mold,  and  is  the 
substance  which  gives  to  fertile  soils  their  rich  black  or  brown  appearance. 
Humus  is  not,  however,  regarded  as  a  distinct  compound,  but  rather  as  a 
mixture  of  several  brown  substances,  which  represent  various  degrees  of  de- 
composition of  the  original  vegetable  matter.  These  substances  have  received 
the  names  of  humine,  ulmine,  humic  acid,  ulmic  add,  geic  acid,  crenic  and 
apocienic  adds.  The  two  latter  are  soluble  in  water,  and  are  mainly  the 
cause  of  the  deep  yellow  or  brown  colors  which  characterize  the  waters  of 
bogs  and  swamps.  The  others  are  either  entirely  insoluble,  or  soluble  only 
in  alkaline  solutions.  The  relation  which  these  substances  sustain  to  plants 
is  an  important  one,  and  their  presence  in  certain  quantity  in  evexy  soil  is 
essential  to  its  fertility.  From  the  products  of  their  decomposition — carbonic 
add  and  water — ^plants  derive,  through  their  roots,  from  the  soil,  their  chief 
supplies  of  nutriment  They  also  absorb  and  retain  ammonia,  another  im- 
portant element  of  vegetable  nutrition,  and  to  some  extent  have  undoubt- 
edly the  power  of  producing  it  from  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
humus  consumed  in  vegetation  and  removed  from  the  soil  in  the  substance 
of  the  crop,  may  be  again  restored  to  the  land  by  plowing  in  straw  and  ani- 
mal manures,  or  green  crops  (dover,  eta),  or  by  the  alternation  of  plants 
which  leave  abundant  roots  in  the  soil  (Mow  plants),  with  such  as  have  few 
roots  (grains,  etc.). 

Eremacausis  is  greatly  promoted  by  heat  and  moisture,  or  the  presence  of 
the  alkalies ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  arrested  or  retarded  by  cold  and  dryness. 
Wood,  cordage,  etc.,  exposed  to  the  cold  of  the  Arctic  regions,  or  to  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  Egypt  will  remain  alike  for  years  unaltered. 

713.  Patrefaction  • — ^The  decomposition  of  vegetable  tissue  when  air 
is  wholly  or  partially  exduded  from  it,  as  for  example  when  buried  in  the 


Quunoirs.— What  is  this  change  caUed  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  change  ?  What  is 
the  immediate  prodact  of  the  decay  of  vegetahle  tissue  called  ?  What  is  the  composition 
of  humus?  What  produces  the  discoloratdon  of  the  water  of  hogs  and  marshes  ?  What 
relation  do  these  substances  sustain  to  vegetation  ?  How  may  humus  consumed  by  vege- 
tation be  restored  to  the  soil  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  decomposition  which  takes 
place  in  regetable  tissue  when  air  Is  excluded  f 
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gromid,  is  eesentially  different  from  that  of  eremacausis.  In  this  case  the 
constituent  elements  rearrange  themselves  mutually  into  new  products,  either 
with  or  without  the  cooperation  of  the  elements  of  water ;  the  oxygen  gradu- 
ally uniting  with  the  carbon  to  form  carbonic  acid,  which  separates  and  leaves 
as  a  residue  substances  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen — ^hydrocarbons.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  bituminous  coal,  peat,  and  brown-coal  (lignite)  have  been  formed 
from  vegetable  matter,*  and  also  the  natural  gaseous  carbui-ets  of  hydrogen, 

viz.,   "marsh  gas,"  obtained   by 
I^Q.  220.  stirring  the  mud  at  the  bottom 

of  pools  (see  Fig.  220),  and  "fire- 
damp," evolved  fix)m  rock-strata 
in  mines.  (§  452.)  Moist  hay, 
leaves,  manure,  etc.,  when  piled 
together  in  compact  heaps  undergo 
similar  changes,  and  are  converted 
into  black,  carbonaceous  products. 
Decomposition  of  this  character 
is  termed  putrefaction,  and  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  change 
which  wood  undergoes  when  sub- 
jected to  dry  distillation  or  incom- 
plete combustion.  It  differs  from 
eremacausis  (or  decay),  inasmuch  as  the  latter  can  not  take  place  without 
the  free  access  of  air,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  absorbed  by  the  decaying  bodies. 
The  two  methods  of  decomposition  may,  however,  mutually  replace  each 
other,  since  all  putrifying  bodies  pass  into  the  state  of  decay  when  exposed 
freely  to  the  air ;  and  all  decaying  matters  into  that  of  putrefaction  when  air 
is  excluded. 

Nitrogenized  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  on  account  of  their  complex 
constitution,  undergo  decay  and  putrefaction  much  more  readily  than  non- 
azotized  compounds,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition  are  essentially 
different    Thus  the  oxygen  of  the  substance  unites  with  the  carbon  to  form 


*  Feat  is  mainly  the  product  of  the  Blow  decay  of  certain  spedea  of  marsh  pla&ts  under 
vater.  Every  peat-bog  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  instance,  a  marsh  or  swamp,  whidi 
has  been  filled  up  and  converted  into  a  morass  by  the  annual  growth  and  decay  of  its  sur- 
face vegetation.  The  quantity  of  vegetable  mold  which  thus  accumulates  in  the  course 
of  years  is  very  great,  and  as  the  process  of  decomposition  is  slow  and  gradual,  the  aspect 
and  constitution  of  the  different  successive  layers  of  peat  vary  greatly— those  near  the  sur- 
face consisting  of  the  half  decayed  stems  of  mosses  and  of  roots,  while  those  of  older 
formation  scarcely  exhibit  any  traces  of  their  vegetable  origin,  and  in  some  instances  are 
converted  into  a  true  bituminous  coaL  In  many  countries  peat  is  eactensively  used  as  fuel, 
and  furnishes  by  distillation  oily  products  analogous  to  those  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  coaL 


QxTESTiONB. — ^What  are  the  products  of  such  decomposition  f  Illustrate  this.  What  is 
decomposition  of  this  character  termed  ?  How  does  putrefaction  differ  from  eremacau- 
sis ?  What  are  the  products  of  the  putrefaction  of  nitrogenleed  substanoes  i 
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carbonic  add,  while  the  hydrogen  divides  itself  between  the  nitrogen,  the 
sulphur,  and  the  phosphorus,  and  forms  ammonia  with  sulphuretted  and  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  these  last-named  gaseous  sub- 
stances that  the  very  offensive  odors  given  off  during  the  putrefection  of  azot- 
ized  bodies  are  to  be  mainly  ascribed. 

714.  Fermentation, — ^When  a  nitrogenous  substance  undergoing 
putrefaction  is  brought  in  contact,  under  favorable  circumstances  of  tempera- 
ture and  moisture,  with  a  complex  organic  body  of  small  stability,  it  is  ca- 
pable of  inducing  in  this  latter  substance^  by  the  mere  agency  of  its  presence, 
a  state  of  putrefaction  or  decompostion.  In  such  cases  the  substance  inducing 
decomposition  is  termed  a  '■^  fermenJQ'*  and  the  decomposition  induced,  ^fer- 
menkUion.^^  For  example,  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  may  be  preserved  unal- 
tered for  any  length  of  time,  but  if  a  minute  quantity  of  putrescent  matter 
containing  nitrogen  be  added  to  it,  fermentation  at  once  takes  place,  and  the 
elements  of  the  sugar  break  up  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  *'  In  the 
same  manner,  the  most  minute  portion  of  milk,  paste,  juice  of  beet-root,  flesh 
or  blood,  in  the  state  of  decomposition,  causes  fresh  milk,  paste,  juice  of  beet- 
root, flesh  or  blood,  to  pass  into  the  same  condition  when  brought  in  contact 
with  them." 

The  method  in  which  ferments  act  is  not  well  understood,  since  they  do 
not  enter  into  combination  with  the  fermenting  substance  or  with  any  of  its 
elements.  The  theory,  however,  most  usually  adopted  is,  that  the  molecules 
of  the  ferment,  or  substance  already  undergoing  change,  are  capable  of  im- 
parting motion  to  the  molecules  of  other  substances  by  contact,  and  that 
through  the  impulse  thus  received,  the  equilibrium  of  forces  previously  exist- 
ing between  the  molecules  of  the  body  acted  on  are  overcome  and  de- 
stroyed. 

715.  Teast. — ^The  substance  most  potent  in  exciting  Termentation  in 
soluticHis  of  sugar  is  a  species  of  microscopic  vegetation  which  is  spontaneously 
developed  in  the  organs  of  plants,  and  in  a  large  number  of  nitrogenous  sub- 
stances, when  lefli  to  putrify.  This  organism,  which  passes  into  a  state  of 
putrefactive  decomposition  with  great  readiness,  is  termed  yeasty  or  fermeTU. 
It  is  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  when  a  solution  of  sugar  mixed  with 
albuminous  substances  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  is  exposed  to  the  air 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  not  only  excites  fermentation, 
but  if  there  are  albuminous  substances  present,  it  occasions  the  production 
of  an  immense  additional  quantity  of  yeast  For  example,  if  we  add  to  clear 
fresh  juice  of  ripe  grapes  a  few  particles  of  yeast,  the  liquid  will  in  a  short 
time  grow  thick  and  give  off  bubbles  of  gas,  or  ferment,  and  in  a  few  hours 
a  layer  of  grayish-yellpw  yeast  will  collect  upon  its  surface.  In  the  heat  of 
the  fermentation  tiie  yeast  plants  are  produced  in  immense  numbers,  mil- 

QuKTiOKB. — Explain  the  meaning  of  ferment  and  fermentation.  What  are  examples  f 
What  is  the  fheoretical  action  of  ferments  ?  What  is  yeast  ?  How  is  it  fo^^ed  ?  dug. 
trateibis. 
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Hons  of  its  miniite  OTganisms  being  contained  in 
the  Bpaoe  of  a  single  cubic  inch.  Fig.  221  repre- 
sents the  n^pearance  of  the  yeast  globules  under 
the  microscope,  and  the  manner  ia  which  thej 
propagate  bj  division.  Ordinary  brewer's  yeast 
13  formed  in  this  manner  in  the  fermentation  of 
^  infiisions  of  malt    Artificial  yeast,  or  leaven^  may 

^    ^  (^^^'  ^  prepared  by  exposing  a  piece  of  dough  for 

^Hp   ©     0*«i?^>  some  days  to  a  moderate  temperature^  until  it 

©   ^©©I(3)Qe»  acquires  a  sour,  or  vinous  odor.    The  fermenting 

^  ..ffi^  6    ^  _  agent  in  this  case  is  the  gluten  of  the  dough  in  a 

state  of  incipient  putre&ction.  Yeast  loses  its 
power  of  exciting  fermentation  when  perfectly 
dried,  or  heated  to  a  temperature  of  212°  F.,  or  if  mixed  with  alcohol,  addi^ 
or  alkalies,  and  finally  by  the  completion  of  its  own  decomposition. 

716.  Different  Kinds  of  Fermentation. — The  products  of 
fermentation  vary  under  different  circumstances.  The  conversion  of  sacchar- 
ine liquids  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  is  termed  vinotUj  or  akdhoUc  far- 
menUXbion.  For  the  production  of  this  change  a  temperature  of  fix)m  60<»  to 
86<*  F.  is  necessary.  Under  50°  F.  fermentation  does  not  proceed.  All 
vegetable  bodies  contain  some  substances  which  act  as  a  ferment,  and  there- 
fore, by  the  addition  of  moisture  and  regulation  of  the  temperature,  various 
kinds  of  grain  oontaming  starch,  and  ripe  fi*uits  containmg  sugar,  will  un- 
dergo naturally  the  vinous  fermentation.  Thus  cider  is  formed  from  apples^ 
and  beer  fix)m  gnun. 

A  liquid  which  has  ahready  undergone  the  vinous  or  alcoholic  fermentation, 
is  capable  of  experiencing  another  change  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  con- 
nection with  a*8mall  quantity  of  decomposing  azotized  matter — ^its  alcohol 
being  converted  mto  acetic  acid  and  the  liquid  into  vmegar.  This  has  been 
called  aceU)vs  ferTMntaUon. 

There  are  a  variety  of  substances  which,  when  added  to  fermentable 
liquids,  even  in  very  minute  quantities,  have  the  power  of  preventing  de- 
composition ;  such  are,  for  example,  the  oil  of  mustard,  sulphurous  acid,  ni- 
trous acid,  etc.  New  dder,  it  is  well  known,  is  kept  sweet  by  the  addition 
of  mustard-seed,  or  by  burning  sulphur  in  the  barrels  previous  to  filling  with 
liquor. 

When  azotized  matters  are  beginning  to  decompose  they  are  at  first  not 
able  to  excite  the  true  alcoholic  fermentation  in  solutions  of  sugar,  but  it  is 
necessary  for  this  that  their  decomposition  should  be  tolerably  active  and  ad- 
vanced. But  even  in  the  early  stage  of  their  transformation  they  are  able  to 
effect  a  very  important  change  in  the  elements  of  sugar,  and  cause  it  to  im- 
dergo  a  peculiar  kind  of  fermentation,  the  result  of  which  is  the  production  of 

QuxenoiTfl.— How  may  artificial  yeast  be  prepared  ?  Under  what  circnmstanoea  does 
yeast  lose  its  power?  What  U  ▼incus  fermentatioa 7  What  are  examples?  What  is 
■Msetons  fermentation  f  What  substances  are  capable  of  arresting  ferm^tation?  Is  all 
daoomposing  asotixed  matter  capable  of  inducing  alcoholic  fermentation  ?    lUustrate  this. 
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an  add  called  lactic  add,  and  a  yiaoous  substance  analogous  to  sugar.  This 
fermentation,  which  has  been  termed  viscouSj  or  lactic  add  fermerUaium^  is 
especially  produced  when  milk  or  cheese  curd  is  mixed  with  sugar  at  a  tem- 
perature of  86°  to  94°  F.  I^  however,  the  curd  of  milk  is  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  decomposition,  it  produces  at  the  temperature  of  about  100°  F.  the 
vinous  fermentation,  and  the  sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
add.  In  this  way  the  Tartars  prepare  a  spirituous  liquor  from  mare's  milk, 
called  "  koumiss,^* 

71*7.  Lactic  acid  derives  its  name  from  the  drcumstance  that  it  is  the  acid 
which  imparts  sourness  to  milk,  and  is  the  immediate  product  of  the  decom-' 
position  of  that  liquid.  Lactic  acid,  when  kept  in  contact  with  caseine  in  the^ 
first  stage  of  its  decomposition  for  some  time,  at  a  temperature  of  about  95° 
F.,  is  itself  capable  of  experiencing  a  transformation  into  a  sour,  pungent 
smelling  liquid  termed  butyric  addj  and  the  change  in  question  is  known 
as  InUyric  fermentation.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by  the  action 
c^  diastase,  is  also  regarded  as  a  spedes  of  fermentation,  and  is  termed 
"  saccharines^  Several  other  forms  of  fermentation  in  addition  to  those  enu- 
merated, are  also  recognized,  but  the  most  important  of  them  all  are  the  al- 
coholic and  acetous. 

718.  Organic  substances  do  not  possess  the  power  of  entering  sponta- 
neously into  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  but  it  is  necessary  that  some 
change  in  the  attraction  of  their  elements  should  previously  take  place.  This 
exdting  cause  is  undoubtedly  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
all  bodies,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  eremacausis  always  precedes  fermen- 
tation and  putre&ction,  and  that  it  is  not  until  after  the  absorption  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  oxygen  that  the  signs  of  a  transformation  in  the  substances 
show  themselves.  When  the  condition  of  intestine  motion  is  once  exdted, 
the  presence  of  oxygen  for  the  continuance  of  the  action  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. The  smallest  particle  of  an  azotized  substance  in  its  act  of  decomposi- 
tion, also  propagates  tliis  state  of  motion  to  the  particles  of  the  substance  in 
contact  with  it,  and  although  the  air  be  afterward  entu^ly  excluded,  fermen- 
tation or  putrefaction  will  proceed  uninterruptedly  to  its  completion.  Animal 
food  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  most  delicate  vegetables,  may  be  preserved 
unchanged  fiMUrears,  if  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  in  vessels 
from  which  tire  air  is  completely  excluded.  A  fresh  exposure  to  the  aur  at 
any  period  will,  however,  induce  fermentation.* — LiEBia. 

*  The  method  of  patting  up  "  preserved  meats"  is  essentially  as  foUows ;  the  meat  is 
flnt  placed  in  a  tin  cj^Iinder,  which  is  then  filled  with  a  properly  prepared  soup,  and  a 
cover,  pierced  with  a  minate  hole,  is  soldered  on  air-tight.  The  cylinder  is  next  de- 
posited in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  calcium  solution  (which  does  not  boil  under  a  temperature 
of  320^  F.),  where  its  contents  are  subjected  to  heat  until  sufficiently  cooked.  When  this 
is  effected,  and  the  air  in  the  interior  completely  expelled  by  the  evolution  of  steam,  the 
minute  orifice  in  the  cover  is  suddenly  and  effectually  closed  with  a  drop  of  solder.    The 

Qcs8TXoirB.~What  is  the  acid  of  sour  milk  ?  What  is  butyric  fermentation  ?  Are  there 
any  other  kinds  of  fermentation  ?  Do  organic  substances  possess  the  power  of  sponta- 
neous change  t    What  is  necessary  to  effect  this  ?    How  may  animal  food  be  preserved  ? 
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719.  PoisonS)  Contagions,  M  i  a  s  m  s .—"  When  a  chemical  agent 
or  substance  is  brought  in  contact  with  matter  endowed  with  life  (a8>  for 
example,  if  it  is  introduced  into  the  stomach  or  any  other  part  of  the  animal 
organization),  it  tends  to  enter  into  combination  with  it,  and  effect  decompos- 
ition. This  tendencj  is  opposed  by  the  vital  principle,  and  the  result  will 
depend  upon  the  strength  of  their  respective  actions.  If  the  chemical  element 
is  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the  vital  action,  it  is  digested,  and 
exercises  no  chemical  influence  upon  the  living  organ ;  when,  however,  it  is 
able  to  effect  a  change  in  the  operation  of  the  vital  principle,  as  in  changing  its 
direction,  strength,  or  intensity,  without  destroying  it,  it  is  said  to  act  medi' 
cinaUy  ;  but  when  it  obtains  an  ascendancy  over  the  vital  force,  and  tends  to 
destroy  it,  it  acts  as  a  poison.  Food  will  act  as  a  poison,  that  is,  -will  pro- 
duce disease,  when  it  is  able  to  exercise  a  chemical  action  by  virtue  of  its 
quantity;  or  when  either  its  condition  or  presence  retards,  prevents,  or  arrests 
the  motion  of  any  organ.  A  medicament  administered  in  excessive  quantity 
may  act  as  a  poison,  and  a  poison  in  small  doses,  as  a  medicament.  Thus  the 
quantity  of  a  substance  and  its  condition  must^  obviously,  completely  change 
its  chemical  influence  in  the  system." 

Some  inorganic  poisons,  such  as  arsenic,  corrosive-sublimate,  etc,  exert  a 
destructive  action  upon  animal  life,  by  forming  with  the  component  parts  of 
the  body  compounds  which  are  not  susceptible  of  the  changes  which  it  is  the 
office  of  the  vital  principle  to  produce.  Other  inorganic  poisons,  like  cor- 
rosive acids,  destroy  at  once  the  form  and  structure  of  the  tissues  with  which 
they  are  brought  in  contact  In  both  cases  the  organs  fed  to  fulflll  their 
offices,  and  disease  or  death  ensues.  "  If  the  quantity  of  poison  is  so  small 
that  only  small  portions  of  the  body,  which  are  capable  of  being  regenerated, 
have  entered  into  combination  with  it,  then  eschars  (scabs)  are  produced, 
and  the  compounds  of  the  dead  tissues  with  the  poison  are  thrown  off  by 
the  healthy  parts."* 

cylinder  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  form  a  condensation  of  its  contained  vmpor,  both  its 
ends  are  pressed  inward,  and  become  concave.  Thus  hermetically  sealed,  it  is  exposed  in 
a  test  chamber,  for  at  least  a  month,  to  a  temperatnre  above  what  it  is  ever  likely  to 
enconnter ;  from  90°  to  110°  F.  If  the  process  has  failed,  putrefaction  takes  place,  and 
gas  is  evolved,  which  will  cause  the  ends  of  the  case  to  bulge,  so  as  to  |Mder  them  con* 
vex  instead  of  concave.  But  the  contents  of  those  cases  which  stand  th^^st  will  in&lU- 
bly  keep  perfectly  sweet  and  good  in  any  climate,  and  for  any  number  of  years.  If  there 
be  any  taint  about  the  meat  when  put  up,  it  invariably  ferments,  and  is  detected  in  the 
proving  process. 

*  "  The  limit  at  which  substances  like  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  etc,  cease  to  act  aa 
poisons,  may  be  determined  with  great  certainty ;  for  since  their  combination  with  or- 
ganic  matters  must  be  regulated  by  chemical  laws,  death  will  inevitably  result  when  the 
organ  in  contact  with  the  poison  finds  sufficient  of  it  to  unite  with  atom  for  atom,  whilst 
if  the  poison  is  present  in  smaller  quantity,  a  part  of  the  organ  will  retain  its  vital  func- 

QuEBTioNs.— When  a  chemical  agent  is  brought  in  contact  with  living  matter,  what 
takes  place?  When  will  chemical  substances  act  as  food,  as  medicine,  and  as  poison? 
Illustrate  how  the  quantity  and  condition  of  a  substance  may  change  its  chemical  infln> 
ence  on  the  system?  How  do  inorganic  poisons  generally  produce  their  destructive 
effects? 
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"With  respect  to  the  action  of  poisons  like  Prussic  acid,  strychnia,  etc.,  no 
very  satisfactory  explanation  can  be  given. 

In  addition  to  the  poisons  noticed,  "  there  is  a  class  of  substances  gener- 
ated during  certain  processes  of  decomposition,  which  act  upon  the  animal 
economy  as  deadly  poisons,  not  by  entering  into  combination  with  it,  or  by 
reason  of  their  containing  a  poisonous  principle,  but  solely  by  virtue  of  their 
peculiar  condition ;"  in  other  words,  these  products  being  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition themselves,  act  as  ferments,  and  by  their  simple  presence  tend  to 
excite  decomposition  or  disease  in  the  animal  substances  with  which  they  are 
brought  in  contact 

The  most  strikmg  illustration  of  this  principle  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  the  Wounds  which  physicians  sometimes  accidentally  inflict  upon  them- 
selves in  the  dissection  of  dead  bodies.  The  knife,  in  such  instances,  intro- 
duces through  the  wound  a  minute  portion  of  matter  in  the  state  of  decom- 
position or  putrefkction,  which  acts  as  a/ermcn<,  and  causes  the  healthy  blood 
in  contact  with  it  to  pass  into  the  same  decomposed  state  as  itself;  the  ao- 
tion  once  commenced,  extends  with  great  rapidity,  and  very  often  affects  the 
whole  body  and  produces  death — ^injuries  to  the  system  of  this  character  being 
almo^  beyond  the  control  of  medical  treatment.  The  virus  of  the  small-pox, 
plague,  etc.,  appear  to  act  in  like  manner,  inasmuch  as  the  most  careful  ex- 
amination fails  to  extract  fix)m  them  any  poisonous  principle.  When  brought 
in  contact,  however,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  blood,  they  commu- 
nicate to  it  their  own  condition. 

Contagion  and  miasm,  or  miasmata.,  are  generally  included  among  poisons 
of  this  class. 

We  apply  the  term  contagion  to  that  subtile  matter  which  proceeds  from  a 
(iUseased  person,  or  body,  and  which  communicates  disease  to  another  person 
or  body.  It  is  characterized  by  its  ability  to  reproduce  itself.  Miasm,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  product  of  the  decay  or  putre&ction  of  animal  or  vegetable 
substances,  and  causes  disease  without  being  itself  reproduced. 

The  nature  of  the  substances  which  constitute  contagion  and  miasm  ia  not 
well  understood ;  according  to  some  authorities,  they  are  merely  putrid  mat- 
ters, and  according  to  others,  they  are  microscopical  animals  or  plants,  which 
like  yeast,  readily  undergo  decomposition.* 


tions."  The  comparative  "weight  of  an  equivalent,  or  of  an  atom  of  any  one  of  the  highly 
complex  snbstances  which  make  up  the  animal  organism,  is,  hovever,  so  exceedingly 
great,  that  a  very  small  amount  of  poison  is  sufficient  to  completely  satisfy  the  combin-^ 
ing  affinities  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  animal  substance ;  the  proportion  in  the  case  of 
fibrine  and  arsenic  being  as  6361  parts  of  the  former  to  1  of  the  latter. 

•  Very  many  curious  observations  have  been  made  upon  these  topics.  A  forest  inter- 
posed to  the  passage  of  a  current  of  moist  air  charged  with  pestilential  miasmata,  some- 
times preserves  all  behind  it  from  its  effects,  whereas  the  uncoveredportionof  a  district  is 
exposed  to  disease.    The  trees,  in  such  cases,  appear  to  filter  the  air,  and  to  purify  it  by 

QUEBTI0I7S. — ^What  is  known  respecting  the  action  of  poisons,  like  Prussic  acid,  etc.  ? 
What  other  class  of  poisons  are  mentioned  ?  Explain  the  manner  of  their  action.  What 
aro  included  under  this  class  1    What  is  contagion  ?    What  is  miasm  ? 
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Mildew  is  a  species  of  decomposition  occasioned  hy  the  development  and 
growth  of  a  class  of  microscopic  fungi ;  (a  fungus  being  a  cellular,  flowerless 
plant).  The  dark  spots  observed  upon  awnings,  sails,  eta,  exposed  to  the 
weather,  are  fiuniliar  examples  of  its  action.  The  most  effectual  agent  in  pre- 
renting  mildew  is  chloride  of  zinc. 

Many  of  the  poisons  which  act  as  ferments,  and  readily  excite  disease  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  blood,  such  as  the  contagious  matter  d  small- 
pox, fevers,  etc.,  are  wholly  inoperative  when  Introduced  into  the  stomach. 
The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  they  are  alkaline  or  neutral  in  their  properties, 
and  are  therefore  destroyed  or  neutralized  by  the  free  acid  which  always  ex- 
ists in  the  stomach.  Poisons  of  a  similar  character,  however,  which  have 
an  acid  reaction,  appear,  when  placed  imder  the  same  circumstances,  to 
retain  all  their  frightful  properties.  The  products  of  the  incipient  putre&c- 
tion  of  meat  and  fish  are  particularly  liable  to  act  in  this  manner.  In  Ger- 
many, especially,  the  effects  of  a  poison  of  this  character,  resulting  from  a 
peculiar  kind  of  putre&ction  occurring  in  sausages,  and  hence  termed  the 
"  sausage  poison,"  have  been  very  carefully  studied.  The  symptoms  which 
precede  death  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  putrefied  sausages  are  very  remark- 
able. "  There  is  a  lingering  and  gradual  wasting  of  muscular  fiber,  and  of 
all  the  constituents  of  the  body  similarly  composed ;  the  patient  becomes 
much  emaciated,  dries  to  a  complete  mummy,  and  finally  dies." 

The  flesh  of  animals  killed  when  overdriven  or  exhausted,  is  also  very 
liable  to  produce  diseases  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  their  action  and  deadly 
effect,  resemble  cholera ;  the  symptoms,  however,  do  not  generally  manifest 
themselves  until  some  little  tune  has  elapsed  after  the  food  has  been  received 
into  the  stomach.  The  origin  of  the  poison  in  the  meat  in  these  instances 
is  explained  as  follows :  all  mental  and  physical  effort  is  accompanied  by  and 

removing  the  miasmata.  Trees  also  appear  to  prevent  miasmata  by  absorbing  it  The 
negroes  of  the  South  plant  the  sunflower  near  their  cabins  as  a  preventative  against  fever 
and  ague.  Facts  also  show  that  malaria  does  not  prevail  in  the  neighborhood  of  swamps 
surrounded  with  thick  forests— the  vicinity  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  for  example,  being 
healthy,  while  the  marshes  of  the  a^acent  sea-board  are  most  pestUentiaL**  Flint,  in  his 
account  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  mentions  the  fact  that  the  wood-cutters  on  the  banks 
of  the  streams  where  the  trees  had  been  cut  away,  were  constantly  attacked  by  malarious 
fevers,  while  such  diseases  among  the  workmen  in  the  forest  were  comparatively  rare, 
although  the  ground  on  which  they  worked  was  quite  as  moist  Every  tree  which  they 
left  to  decay  on  the  ground  helped  to  create  the  poison,  while  every  tree  left  standing 
helped  to  absorb  it  Many  cases  might  be  dted  where  the  cutting  down  of  woods  has  had 
a  most  unfavorable  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  surrounding  region.  The  district  around 
Bome  is  only  a  celebrated  instance  of  what  is  a  very  common  experience.  Dampness  is- 
not  a  source  of  miasmata,  but  decomposition  caused  by  too  rapid  drjring,  irhether  of  vege-| 
table  matter  or  animal  infusoria.  A  diteh  which  alternates  fh>m  wet  to  dry,  or  a  pool 
which  is  weekly  emptied  and  replenished  as  wind  and  shower  follow  each  other,  gives 
forth  a  much  more  deadly  poison  than  ground  which  is  uniformly*  and  steadily  satu- 
rated.** 

QmosTiONB.— -What  is  mildew  ?  What  are  characteristic  differences  of  action  in  poisons 
acting  like  ferments?  What  are  illustrations?  What  is  the  character  of  the  flesh  oi 
overdriven  animals? 
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reqnirefl  aa  expenditure  of  healthy  aaiimal  sabstanoe.  The  brain,  for  ezamplei 
is  undoubtedly  used  up  by  thinking,  the  muscles  by  exercise,  the  nerves  by 
excitation.  In  the  healthy  state  of  the  system,  the  waste  thus  occasioned  is 
at  once  restored,  and  the  i»oducts  of  decomposition  are  removed  by  the  or- 
gans of  secretion,  and  thrown  off  from  the  body.  If  the  fbnctions  of  the 
organs  of  secretion  are  impeded,  the  products  of  decomposition  accumulate 
in  the  system  and  occasion  diseasa  In  the  case  of  overdriven  animiilg^  the 
products  of  decomposition  consequent  upon  unusual  and  excessive  physical 
exertion,  remain  in  the  body,  because  the  organs  of  secretion  have  not  had 
sufficient  opportunity  to  diachcuge  their  office  before  the  animals  are  slaugh- 
tered. The  meat,  therefore,  is  full  of  substances  in  just  that  state  of  decom- 
position which  enables  them  to  act  most  effectually  as  ferments,  and  their 
presence,  therefore,  renders  the  flesh  of  the  most  healthy  animal  unwhole- 
some. It  should  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  most  severe  cases  of  poisoning 
of  this  character  seem  to  occur  when  the  putrefactive  fonnentation  in  the 
meat  has  only  just  commenced,  and  when  its  presence  is  hardly  discernible 
by  ibe  senses. 

720.  Every  form  of  disease  is  occasioned  by  changes  or  transformationa 
which  take  place  in  organs  in  a  manner  different  from  what  occurs  in  ordi- 
nary healthy  action.  If  these  transformations  are  perfected  in  constituents 
of  the  body  which  are  not  essential  to  life,  without  other  parts  taking  a  share 
in  the  decomposition,  the  form  of  the  disease  is  termed  mUd  or  benignant; 
but  when  the  changes  affect  the  organs  essential  to  lifo,  the  disease  is  termed 
maUgncmi, — LiEBia 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

ALCOHOL    AND    ITS    DEBIYATIVES. 

721«  The  term  alcohol  is  applied  by  chemists  to  a  series  of  compounds  <^ 
a  diflRimilar  but  analogous  composition,  and  similar  properties.  They  all 
consist  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  are  all  liquid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures^ and  are  characterized  by  possessing  a  high  degree  of  volatility  and  a 
pungent  taste  and  smell.  The  most  important  of  the  alcohols  are  wine  alco- 
hol, OAO),  methylic  alcohol,  GiHAOi,  and  amylic  alcohol,  OioHisOs.  The 
term  alcohol,  however,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  refers  solely  to  the  spirit- 
uous principle  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of  saccharine  bodies. 

Sugar  is  the  only  substance  susceptible  of  vinous  fermentation,  and  the 
only  substance  from  which  alcohol  can  be  derived.     Potatoes,  the  cereal 

QuxsTioirB.—- Why  is  it  liable  to  indaoe  disease?  Wbat  is  the  ooeadon  of  all  disease  f 
When  is  disease  said  to  he  benignant  and  when  malignant?  What  is  the  chemical  signi. 
fication  of  the  term  alcohol?  What  is  its  ordinary  meaning?  From  what  sabstanees 
only  can  alcohol  be  prodaced?  How  do  we  prodaee  alcohol  trma  bodies  which  consist 
mainly  of  starch? 

19 
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grains,  and  other  vegetable  products  deficient  in  sogar  from  which  alcohol  is 
obtained,  are  rendered  available  for  this  purpose  by  first  converting  their 
starch  into  sugar.  The  various  kinds  of  liquors  prepared  by  means  of  fermen- 
tation, may  be  conveuiently  divided  into  two  classes — ^the  heers^  produced  from 
the  nutritive  and  starch  containing  grains  and  roots,  and  the  wines  produced 
from  the  juices  of  fruits  which  contain  sugar. 

T22.  The  Beers . — When  a  solution  of  grape  sugar  is  dissolved  in 
water,  and  a  little  yeast  added,  fermentation  speedily  ensues,  and  the  sugar 
breaks  up  into  alcohol,  water,  and  carbonic  add ;  of  these  several  bodies,  the 
two  former  remain  in  the  liquid,  while  the  latter  escapes  as  bubbles  of  gas 
into  the  air.*  When  cane  sugar  is  used  the  results  are  the  same,  the  yeasty 
however,  in  the  first  instance  effecting  a  transformation  of  the  cane  sugar  into 
grape  sugar.  For  the  completion  of  these  changes  it  is  not  necessary  that  air 
should  be  present. 

When  the  cereal  grains,  etc.,  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  alcohd,  the 
first  step,  as  has  been  ahready  stated,  consists  in  effecting  a  chaoge  of  the 
starch  into  this  sugar.  This  transformation  may  be  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  practical  operations  this  agent  is  rarely 
used,  and  the  change  is  efifected  through  the  influence  of  diastase  (§  688). 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  dear  understanding  of  this  phenomenon,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  first  consider  the  conditions  under  which  diastase  originates. 
A  seed  or  graifli  consists  essentially,  in  the  first  instance,  of  two  substcmces, 
Fia.  222.  starch  and  gluten,  in  which  is  contained  a  little  rudi- 

mentary  plantlet,  called  the  germ  or  embryOi    It  is  for 
the  nourishment  and  support  of  this  embryo,  before  it 
has  attained  sufficient  development  to  be  able  to  derive 
its  own  sustenance  from  the  soil  or  £ur,      ^jq^  223. 
that  the  supplies  of  starch  and  gluten  con- 
tained in  the  seed  are  provided.  Fig.  222 
represents  a  grain  of  Indian  com,  divided  so  as  to  show  the  em- 
bryo embedded  in  the  starch  and  gluten,  which  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  seed.     Fig.  223  represents,  in  like  manner,  a  sec- 
tion of  an  acorn.     Under  the  joint  influence  of  heat  and  mois- 
ttire,  the  embryo  of  the  seed  begins  to  sprout,  or  germinate, 


This  decomfosition  may  be  represented  as  follows : — 
jf  C        H 

One  atom  of  grape  sugar  =  13 14 

Two  of  alcohol  =    8       l2~ 

Four  of  carbonic  acid        =4         0 
Two  of  water  =0         2 

Total, 


O 

_14 
4 
8 
2 


13       14       14 
The  yeast,  which  occasions  the  decompositioo,  takes  no  part  in  any  of  the  combinationf 
resulting. 


QxnB8TiOMB.^When  yeast  is  added  to  a  solution  of  grape  sugar,  what  takes  place  ? 
What  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar  ?  How  is  starch  changed  into  sugar  preliminary  to  the 
manufacture  of  alcohol  ?    Of  what  does  a  seed  consist  ? 
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and  pots  forth  a  tiny  stem  or  aada,  bearing  upon  its  smmnit  a  Fzck  224. 
pair  of  small  leaveSr  It  has  now  only  to  form  a  root  by  which 
to  fix  itself  to  the  gromid,  to  render  it  a  perfect,  though  dimp 
inntive  plant,  capable  of  providing  for  itselC  (Fig.  224  repre* 
sents  a  grain  of  Indian  com  in  the  process  of  germination.) 
This  root  is  and  can  only  be  formed  from  Uie  starch  and  glu- 
ten contained  in  the  seed;  "but 'as  both  these  substances  are 
insoluble  in  water,  they  can  not,  in  their  natural  state,  pass  on- 
wards from  the  body  of  the  seed  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
growing  germ.  It  has  been  beautifully  provided,  therefore,  that 
both  of  them  should  undergo  chemical  changes  as  the  sprout* 
ii^  proceeds,  and  these  changes  take  place  at  the  base  of  the 
germ,  exactly  where  and  when  they  are  wanted  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  root"  The  gluten  is  accordingly  first  dianged  into 
diastase,  and  this  acting  upon  the  starch  oonverts  it  wholly  .  ^ 
into  gr^e  sugar. 

Now  the  brewer,  in  the  manu&ctare  of  spiritaous  liquors 
from  grains,  avails  himself  of  this  natural  transformation  in  order 
to  obtain,  the  sugar,  which  alone  is  susceptible  of  vinous  fer- 
mentation. The  grain  most  usually  selected  for  transformation 
is  barley,  which  is  first  moistened  in  heaps,  and  spread  upon  the  floor  of  a 
dark  room  to  heat  and  sprout.  When  the  germination  has  advanced  to  just 
the  extent  suflScient  to  convert  the  greater  part  of  the  starch  into  sugar,  and 
the  gluten  into  diastase,  the  action  is  arrested  by  heating  the  grain  in  a  sort 
of  kiln,  which  at  once  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  germ.  The  necessity  of 
thus  violently  arresting  the  progress  of  germination,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  sugar  would  be  wholly  consumed  by  its  continuance  and  converted  into 
vegetable  tissue.    Barley  thus  treated  is  termed  mdU, 

The  next  step  of  the  process  consists  in  bruising  the  malt,  and  digesting  it 
with  water,  gently  warmed,  in  what  is  called  the  "  mash-tub."  The  solution 
obtained  contains  sugar  and  diastase,  and  is  termed  wort  By  standing  a  lit- 
tle time,  the  diastase  acts  upon  any  starch  yet  remaining  in  the  seed,  and  con- 
verts it  into  sugar ;  and  it»  is  also  capable  of  changing,  in  a  like  manner,  any 
unmalted  grain  or  starch  which  may  be  added  to  the  •wort  at  this  stage  of  the 
process. 

The  change  of  all  the  starch  into  sugar  being  effected,  the  wort  is  next 
heated  to  boiling,  which  destroys  any  fiirther  action  of  the  diastase.  At  this 
point,  also,  hops  are  introduced  into  the  wort,  which,  besides  imparting,  a  pe- 
culiar bitterness  and  aroma  to  the  liquid,  help  to  clarify  it  The  boiled  liquor, 
filtered  and  clarified,  is  next  run  off  into  shallow  vessels,  and  cooled  to  a  tem- 


QuiBTiONB.— What  takes  place  in  germination  ?  How  docs  the  brewer  avail  himself  of 
the  natural  transformation  of  the  starch  and  ginten  of  seeds?  What  is  malt?  What  ia 
the  first  step  of  the  process  of  brewing  f  What  is  the  second  ?  How  is  fermentation  ef. 
fected?  How  is  fermentatloa  arrested?  Is  the  sugar  contained  in  the  wort  allowed  to 
entirely  decompose  ? 
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peratare  of  aboat  60®  F.  Yeast  is  then  added,  and  fermentation  allowed  to 
proceed.  **In  a  few  hoars  bubbles  of  gas  will  be  seen  rising  from  all  parts  of 
the  liquid,  a  ring  of  froth  forming  at  firsl;  round  its  edge,  and  gradually  in- 
creasing and  spreading  until  it  meets  in  the  center,  or  until  the  whole  sur&ce 
becomes  covered  with  a  white,  creamy  loam  of  yeast  The  bubbles  of  gas 
then  rise  and  break  in  such  numbers  that  they  emit  a  low,  hissing  sound, 
while  the  yeast  gradually  continues  to  increase  in  thickness,  and  at  last  forms 
a  toug^  viscid  crusty  which  the  brewer  skims  off  and  removes  as  soon  as  he 
judges  that  the  fermentation  is  complete,  (the  period  of  time  varying  from  six 
to  eight  days)." 

In  practice,  the  fermentation  is  always  checked  before  the  whole  of  the 
sugar  is  converted  into  alcohol,  since,  if  perfect  decomposition  were  effected, 
the  beer  would  not  keep,  but  would  soon  turn  sour  ia  the  cask.  The  residue 
(^undecomposed  sugar  also  imparts  a  sweet,  pleasant  flavor  to  the  beer. 

The  liquor  is  next  drawn  off  into  casks,  where  it  undergoes  a  second  fermen- 
tation, far  more  slow  and  protracted,  however,  than  the  first ;  this  effects  what 
is  called  a  ripening  of  the  beer,  and  is  essential  to  its  preservation.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  second  fermentation,  the  liguors  must  be  kept  tigfatiy  bunged, 
or  corked  up,  since,  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  ceases,  and  air  gets  access  to 
the  liquor,  oxydation  conmiences,  and  induces  acetous  fermentation.  The 
sparkle  and  foam  of  bottied  liquors  is  owing  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is 
generated  in  this  second  fermentation,  and  becomes  dissolved  in  the  liquors 
imder  pressure. 

The  varieties  of  beer  depend  both  upon  the  difference  in  their  material  and 
the  different  management  in  their  production.  The  difference  in  the  colors 
of  ale  and  porter  depends  upon  the  color  of  the  malt  employed,  which,  in 
turn,  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  time  the  malt  is  subjected  to  the  heat  in 
the  kilns. 

'723.  Lager  Beer . — Ordinary  beers,  even  after  the  second  fermenta- 
tion, contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  albuminous  or  glutinous  matter, 
which  tends  to  decompose  by  contact  with  the  air,  and  convert  the  alcohol 
into  acid  (vinegar).  Such  liquors,  therefore,  are  with  difficulty  preserved  for 
a  great  length  of  time.  In  tiie  preparation  of  lager,  or  Bavarian  beer,  the 
wort  is  fermented  very  slowly,  and  at  an  extremely  low  temperature,  in  lai^ 
open  vessels;  by  which  procedure  the  yeast  produced,  instead  of  rising  at  the 
top  of  the  liquor,  &Ils  to  the  bottom,  and  a  separation  from  the  liquor  of  ahnost 
every  trace  of  nitrogenized  matters  is  at  the  same  time  effected.  The  fer- 
mentation thus  carried  on  is  very  complete,  and  continues  for  weeks,  or  even 
months ;  the  liquor  produced  being  as  clear  as  champagne,  and  richly  chai^ged 
with  carbonic  add.  It  may  also  be  preserved  for  years  without  becoming 
sour.  Lager  beer  derives  its  name  from  the  long  time  it  is  allowed  to  lay 
(lager)  in  vats  or  casks,  in  cool  cellars,  previous  to  consumption. 

QuBBTioira. — ^Does  any  further  fermentation  take  place  ?  What  occasions  the  ^arUe 
and  foam  of  bottled  liqaors  f  What  occasions  the  differences  in  beer  ?  What  is  "  lager** 
beer  ?    How  is  it  produced  ?    What  is  the  origin  of  its  name  f 
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Y24.  The  intoxicating  properties  of  malt  liquors  depend  entirely  upon  the 
alcohol  they  contain.  Of  this,  there  is  present  in  the  stronger  varieties  of 
ales  and  beers  (English  ale,  Albany  ale,  etc.),  from  6|  to  10  per  cent,  by 
weight;  in  porter  and  "brown  stout,"  from  3^  to  6^;  in  lager  beer,  from  2' 
to  3*5  per  cent  In  addition  to  alcohol,  the  malt  liquors  all  contain  a  certaih 
quantitity  of  nutritive  matters,  consisting  of  undecomposed  sugars,  nitrogenized 
substances,  oils,  the  aromatic  parts  of  the  hop,  and  certain  mineral  salts.  In 
ordinary  strong  beers,  the  quantity  of  these  substances  varies  from  4  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  entire  weight ;  in  some  of  the  GTerman  beers  the  per  centage  is 
much  greater;  so  that  beer  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  food  as  well  as 
drink. 

726.  Wines . — ^The  expressed  juices  of  ripe  fruits  containmg  sugar,  con- 
tain also  a  peculiar  azotized  matter,  which  causes  them  to  readily  undergo  fer- 
mentation without  the  addition  of  yeast  In  ordinary  summer  weather,  the 
clearest  juice  of  the  grape  will  enter  into  fermentation  within  a  half  an  hour 
after  its  expression,  and  give  off  bubbles  of  gas.  The  azotized  matter  which 
occasions  this  fermentation  will  not,  however,  enter  into  an  active  state  of  de- 
composition, unless  free  oxygen  has  access  to  it  "  Oonsequentiy,  whole 
grapes,  or  those  in  which  the  skins  remain  perfect  and  entire,  may  be  dried 
and  converted  into  resins ;  but  if  the  skin  is  once  injured,  a  Uttle  air  gets  in, 
and  fermentation  soon  commences." 

The  method  of  making  wine  is  essentially  as  follows:  the  grapes  are  col- 
lected and  pressed ;  the  juice,  which  is  called  mttstj  is  poured  into  vats  situ- 
ated in  cellars,  where,  as  the  temperature  is  low,  the  fermentation  proceeds  so 
slowly,  that  it  is  not  completed  until  after  some  months.  During  the  fermen- 
tation, the  impurities  rise  to  the  surface  m  the  form  of  froth,  or  yeast,  or  set- 
tle to  the  bottom  of  the  vats  (lees),  so  that  the  pure  wine  is  finally  drawn  off 
dear,  and  ready  for  use.  Wines  intended  to  be  sparkling  or  effervescing,  are 
bottled  before  the  fermentation  is  quite  finished,  so  that  the  carbonic  add 
subsequently  evolved  remains  stored  up  in  the  liquid. 

726.  The  popular  qualities  by  which  wines  are  known,  are  their  strength, 
sweetness,  acidity,  and  flavor. 

The  strength  of  wine  depends  upon  the  alcohol  it  contains,  the  percentage 
of  which  varies  greatiy  in  different  wines.  The  weaker  hocks  and  sour 
wines  contain  about  9  per  cent ;  champagne  fix)m  6  to  15 ;  daret  from  9  to 
15 ;  while  the  stronger  madeiras,  sherries,  and  ports,  contam  from  18  to  24 
per  cent  The  sweetness  and  fruity  diaracter  of  wines  is  due  to  a  portion 
of  grape  sugar  which  has  escaped  the  decomposhig  actiomof  the  fermentation. 
Of  this,  there  is  no  sensible  quantity  present  in  clarets.  Burgundies,  hocks, 

QimsTiONB. — ^To  what  are  the  intoxicating  properties  of  malt  liquors  due?  How  much 
alcohol  do  they  contain  on  an  average  ?  What  other  Bubstanoes  beside  alcohol  are  con- 
tained in  malt  liquors  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  add  yeast  to  the  expressed  juice  of  ripe  fruits 
to  excite  fermentation  ?  Why  do  not  grapes  ferment  upon  the  vines  ?  How  is  wine  manu- 
factured f  How  are  sparkling  wines  prepared  ?  Upon  what  does  the  strength  of  wine 
depend?  State  the  proportion  of  alcohol  in  various  wines.  Upon  what  does  the  sweet- 
ness of  wines  depend  ? 
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etc.  Sherries  contain  from  9  to  12  grains  <^  sugar  in  an  omice ;  porto  from 
16  to  30 ;  and  the  ao-called  sweet  wines  (Cyprus,  Malmsey,  etc.)  from  60  to 
100  grains.    Some  wines,  like  champagne,  are  artificiallj  sweetened. 

All  wines,  malt  liquors,  and  ciders,  contain  before  undeigoing  acetous  fer- 
mentation a  variable  proportion  of  free  acid,  which  imparts  to  them  a  more  or 
less  distinctly  sour  taate ;  but  in  each  liquor  the  characteristic  add  is  differ- 
ent Thus,  malt  liquors  contain  acetic  add;  ciders  andtiie  liquors  allied  to 
it,  lactic  acid ;  while  the  addity  of  wines  is  due  to  tartaric  add.  In  all  of 
them  acetic  add  is  also  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  as  it  is  always 
produced  when  the  fermentation  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  allowed  to  proceed 
too  far ;  but  lactic  acid  is  not  found  in  malt  beer  or  grape  wine  hi  sensible 
quantity ;  nor  is  tartaric  acid  found  in  beer  or  dder.  When  the  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape  is  left  at  rest,  the  tartaric  add  gradually  separates  from  it, 
and  in  combination  with  potash  deposits  itself  as  a  crust  upon  the  sides  of 
the  cask  or  bottles  (cream  of  tartar).  Hence  by  long  keeping  good  wines 
become  less  acid,  and  every  year  added  to  their  age  increases  in  proportion 
their  marketable  value.  Of  the  common  wines,  sherry  is  the  least  add,  and 
the  Rhine  wines  of  Germany  the  most  so. — Johnson. 

The  agreeable  vinous  odor  of  wine  is  due  to  the  pres^ice  of  a  fr-agrant 
ethereal  substance  called  (maaMjo  ether.  This  body  does  not  exist  in  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  but  is  produced  during  fermentation,  and  may  be  isolated 
in  the  form  of  a  fetid,  highly  fluid  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  substance,  all  wines  contain  certain 
fragrant  principles  which  impart  to  them  a  peculiar  bouquet^  or  flavor,  and 
render  wine  so  different  and  so  preferable  to  beer,  or  any  artificial  mixture 
of  spirit,  sugar  and  water.  They  exist  in  wine  in  very  minute  quantities,  and 
their  chemical  composition  is  not  well  imderstood.* 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned,  all  wines  ccmtain  small  quantities 
of  other  vegetable  adds,  together  witii  various  coloring,  oily,  and  albuminous 
compounds. 

*121,  Ardent  S p i r  i  1 8  .—When  fermented  liquors  are  subjected  to  a 
moderate  heat,  the  alcohol  which  they  contain,  by  reason  of  its  greater  vola- 
tility, separates  from  the  water,  and  together  with  a  littie  steam  and  some 
odoriferous  substances,  rises  as  vapor.    Wh^  this  operation  is  conducted  in 


*  Borne  of  these  peculiar  boaqnets  are  only  developed  by  age,  a  fact  wbich  the  wino 
fancier  so  well  appreciates,  that  he  will  give  many  times  the  original  price  for  a  kept  wine, 
and  millions  of  gaUons-are  retained  as  stock  in  Europe  because  of  this  property.  In  ad- 
dition, wines  of  peculiar  locaUties  contiUn  special  bouquets  which  the  art  of  the  chemist 
entirely  fails  to  account  for.  Thus  the  celebrated  wine  of  Johannisberg  (the  most  costly 
of  all  wines  by  reason  of  its  flavor)  is  only  produced  upon  one  estate  in  Germany.  The 
wines  of  the  neighboring  valleys,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  show  the  same  quantities  of 
acid,  sugar,  and  alcohol,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  same  bouquet. 


Questions.— What  are  the  sweetest  wines?  What  is  said  of  the  acidity  of  fermented 
liquors  in  general?  What  is  the  acid  principle  of  wine?  Why  do  wines  acquire  sweeU 
ness  by  age  ?  To  what  is  the  vlnoua  odor  of  wine  due  ?  What  is  said  of  the  booqoet  of 
wines?    What  are  ardent  spirits ? 


Fia.  226. 
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doso  vessels  (retorts),  and  the  evolved  vapors  are  collected  and  condensed  by 
cooling  (see  Fig.  225),  liquors  containing  a  large  percentage  of  alcohol  are 
obtained.  To  such  products  of  distilla- 
tion only  is  the  term  ardent  spirits  prop- 
erly applied. 

Every  different  fermented  liquor,  when 
distilled,  yields  an  ardent  spirit  which  is 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  flavor,  and  is 
distinguished  by  a  name  of  its  own. 
Thus,  brandy  is  the  product  obtained  by 
the  distillation  of  wine,  and  rum  the  pro- 
duct of  distilling  fermented  molasses. 
Whiskey  is  manufactured  from  com,  rye, 
or  potatoes  in  the  following  manner :  the 
grain  or  potatoes,  boiled  or  mashod,  are 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  barley-malt  and  warm  water  to  form  a  paste,  which 
is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  time  at  an  elevated  temperature.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  diastase  of  the  malt  converts  the  starch  into  sugar,  which  is  then 
fermented  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  addition  of  yeast.  When  the  fer- 
mentation is  concluded,  the  mass  is  placed  in  a  still,  and  the  ^irituous  prin- 
ciple distilled  over  by  heat  The  condensed  product  is  whiskey,  while  the 
residue  left  in  the  still,  called  slops,  or  swill,  is  used  as  food  for  hogs  and 
cows.*  Gin  is  prepared  by  rectifying  (redisiiUing)  the  spirit  obtained  from  a 
mixture  of  fermented  rye  and  barley  with  juniper  berries.  By  this  means  it 
loses  the  crude  flavor  it  originally  had,  and  acquires  the  agreeable  one  of 
junipers. 

The  percentage  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  ardent  spirits  intended  for 
consumption  (i.  «.,  strong  brandy,  rum,  whiskey,  eta)  varies  from  50  to  70 
per  cent  When  these  are  submitted  to  distillation,  a  stronger  liquor,  called 
spirits  ofwinej  is  obtained.  The  product  of  the  redistQlation  of  this  last  is 
called  rectified  spirits  of  ioinej  or  rectified  alcohol^  and  contains  about  90  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  and  the  balance  water.  It  is  the  strongest  alcohol  known  in 
conmierce.  The  quantity  of  water  remaining  in  rectified  spirits  of  wine  can 
not  be  separated  by  simple  distillation,  but  is  accomplished  by  mixing  the 
spirits  of  wine  with  chloride  of  calcium,  or  some  other  substance  which  has 
so  strong  an  affinity  for  water  that  it  absorbs  it,  and  allows  the  alcohol  to 
distil  over  pure.  In  this  condition  the  alcohol  is  termed  absolute^  or  amhy- 
draus.    Proof  spirit  is  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohoL 


*  The  milk  yielded  hy  cows  fed  on  this  refuse  is  considered  unhealthy,  and  is  popularly 
caUed  "  swiU  milk." 


QuxsnoKs. — ^Ifl  the  dislallate  of  all  fermented  liquors  the  same?  What  ishrandy? 
What  is  rum?  How  and  from  what  is  whiskey  manufactured ?  What  is  gin  ?  What  is 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  ardent  spirits  ?  What  are  spirits  of  wine  f  What  is  rectified 
alcohol?    What  is  pure  alcohol  called  ?    How  is  it  prepared  ?    What  is  proof  spirit  ? 
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It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  estimate  the  strength  of  an  alcoholic  liqnor 
by  igniting  a  little  of  it  in  connection  with  gunpowder ;  if  the  powder  was 
fired,  the  spirit  was  considered  strong,  and  called  proof;  i^  on  the  contrary, 
it  contained  more  than  half  water,  the  powder  was  not  ignited,  and  the  ^irit 
was  said  to  be  below  proof  The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  a  solution 
is  now,  however,  calculated  by  determining  its  specific  gravity  (§  40),  or 
more  conveniently  by  means  of  the  ctUxiholomder  (see 
Fig.  226),  which  is  so  weighted  and  graduated  that  it 
sinks  to  the  topmost  point  of  the  scale  A,  which  is 
marked  100°,  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  to  the  lowest 
degree  in  pure  water,  which  is  marked  1® — interme- 
diate positions  indicating  proportional  mixtures  of  the 
two  liquida 

728.  Properties  of  Alcohol. — Pure,  or 
strong  alcohol,  is  a  highly  volatile,  mobile  liquid,  about 
one  fifth  lighter  than  water  (sp.  g.  0*795)  possessiDg 
an  agreeable,  penetrating  odor,  and  a  hot,  burning 
taste.  It  is  very  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  pale 
bhie  flame  without  smoke,  but  with  intense  heat.  It 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  and  absorbs  or  extracts 
it  from  substances  with  which  it  is  l»t)ught  in  contact 
On  this  account,  taken  in  connection  with  its  property 
of  coagulating  or  hardening  albumen,  it  acts  as  a  pow- 
erful  antiseptic,  and  is  much  used  to  preserve  organic  substances  firom  putre- 
iaction.  Strong  alcohol  has  never  been  frozen*  When  taken  into  the 
stomach  it  acts  as  a  deadly  poison,  but  when  largely  diluted  with  water  it  is, 
as  is  well  known,  stimulating  and  intoxicating.  The  solvent  powers  of  alco- 
hol are  very  great;  it  dissolves  a  great  number  of  organic  substances  whidi 
are  insoluble  in  water,  such  as  the  volatile  oils  and  the  resins,  together  with 
many  acids,  salts,  the  caustic  alkaliea^  and  other  substances.  Alcc^olic  ex- 
tracts of  medicinal  plants,  roots,  barks,  etc.,  constitute  the  iinctwres  of  phar- 
macy, and  most  of  the  liquid  perfumes  {eau  de  Cologne,  etc.)  are  solutions  of 
fi"agrant  and  volatile  oils  in  alcohoL  Many  varnishes^  also,  are  formed  by 
dissolving  resins  in  alcohol 

729.  Bread . — ^The  preparation  of  bread  is  properly  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject  of  vinous  fermentation: — 

The  flour  of  wheat  and  other  grains  which  enter  into  the  ccxnposition  of 
bread,  consists  mainly  of  starch,  gluten,  and  water,  together  with  small  pro- 


•  M.  DeBpretB  of  Piarta,  in  1849,  saoceeded,  by  the  rapid  eT«p«»ti<m  of  liquid  protozyd 
of  nitrogen  and  soUdified  carbonic  add,  in  produeing  a  degree  of  cold  anffideni  to  d^prrre 
alcohol  in  part  of  its  transparency,  and  reader  it  thick  and  yisdd. 


QuESTiONB.— How  is  the  quantity  of  alcohol  in  a  liquor  determined?  What  are  the 
properties  of  alcohol  ?  What  is  said  of  its  solvent  powers?  What  are  tinctures  ?  How 
are  UqoidperfhmesgeaeraUy  prepared?    What  is  the  composition  of  flour? 
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portions  of  sagar  and  gum.*  The  first  step  in  the  process  of  bread-making,  is 
to  mix  together,  in  a  suitable  vessel,  a  proper  proportion  of  flour,  yeast,  warm 
water,  and  common  salt  This  mixture,  which  is  called  the  sponge^  is  worlsed 
up  to  the  consistence  of  stiff  batter,  and  then  left  for  a  few  hours  in  a  warm 
atmosphere^  during  which  time  the  yeast  excites  fermentation  in  the  sugar, 
and  occasions  its  conversion  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  add.  The  gas  thus 
generated  does  not  escape  in  bubbles,  but  is  retained  by  the  tenacious  and 
viscid  dough,  which,  in  consequence,  becomes  light  and  porous,  and  swells  up 
to  about  twice  its  original  size. 

When  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  sufiBciently  far,  about  twice  as  much 
flour  as  was  originally  taken  is  added  to  the  sponge,  and  the  two  are  care- 
fully kneaded  together.  This  is  a  very  laborious  part  of  the  operation,  but  is 
quite  essential  to  the  success  of  the  process,  since,  if  it  is  not  very  thoroughly 
attended  to,  the  half-fermented  sponge  will  not  be  equally  and  imiformly  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  of  the  dough. 

If  the  dough  be  now  put  into  a  hot  oven,  the  fermentation  is  at  first  increased 
and  the  size  and  X)orosity  of  the  loaf  are  also  greatly  augmented  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  its  cellular  spaces.  When, 
however,  the  whole  has  been  heated  to  nearly  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  the  fermentation  is  suddenly  arrested ;  and  the  alcohol  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  water  employed  in  mixing  the  dough,  being  at  the  same 
tune  volatilized  by  the  heat,  the  cellular  portions  of  the  baked  bread  ao- 

*  Flint- wheat  contains,  on  an  averaga,  about  56  parts  of  starch,  14  of  gluten,  8  of  sugar, 
5  of  gum,  2  of  bran,  and  from  10  to  13  parts  of  water.  The  manner  in  which  the  bran,  the 
gluten,  and  the  starch  are  respectively  distributed  yiq.  2OT. 

throughout  the  cereal  grains,  is  shown  by  the  fol-  '       *  ^ 

lowing  section  of  a  fuUy-ripe  grain  of  rye,  highly  ^^^-gjgj^^y^  CZjC^qJ:^ 
magnified.  (See  Fig.  227.)  a  represents  the  outer- 
seed  coat,  consisting  of  three  rows  of  thick-walled 
cells ;  d,the  inner  seed  coat,  composed  of  a  single  layer 
of  thick- walled  cells,  having  scarcely  any  cavity ;  c, 
a  layer  of  ceUs  containing  gluten.  These  three  to- 
gether form  the  bran,  d  represents  the  cells  con- 
taining starch  grains  in  the  interior  of  the  seed. 
The  outer  coating  of  the  seed  contains  only  3  or  4 
per  cent  of  gluten,  while  the  inner  coating  contains  from  14  to  20  per  cent.  All  this  is 
separated  in  the  bran.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  gluten  is  diffused  everywhere  through- 
out the  mass  of  grain,  among  the  cells  containing  starch.  As  the  nutritive  quality  of  any 
variety  of  grain  depends  very  much  upon  the  proportion  of  gluten  which  it  contains,  and 
as  the  bran  embodies  a  larger  proportion  of  this  substance  than  the  white  part  of  the  flour, 
it  is  obvious,  that  by  sifting  out  the  bran,  as  is  usually  done,  we  render  the  flour  less  nu- 
tritious. The  bran  generally  constitutes  about  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  weight  of  the 
grain.  When  wheat  is  burned,  there  is  left  about  2  per  cent,  ash,  nearly  one  half  of  which 
consists  of  phosphoric  acid :  the  other  constituents  being  mainly  potash,  silica,  magnesia, 
soda,  oxyd  of  iron,  etc.  These  mineral  ingredients  are  unequally  diffused  throughout 
the  seed ;  fine  flour  containing  the  smallest  proportion,  and  the  bran  the  most 

Questions.— What  is  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  bread-making?  What  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  producing  fermentation  in  dough  of  bread  ?  What  is  the  second  stage  of  the 
process  ?    What  occurs  in  the  baking  f 
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ilQire  00  much  solidity,  tbat  tbej  retain  their  form  and  sfznctore  peTmfiiiently. 
I(  ^wever,  the  heat  of  the  oven  is  not  properly  regulated,  or  if  the  doagh 
CoptaipR  too  much  water,  the  cellular  portions  harden  too  Edowly,  and  on  the 
escape  of  the  carbonic  acid,  collapse  and  run  together  {slack'baking).  The 
alcohol  which  escapes  from  the  bread  in  baking  may,  by  means  of  a  proper 
apparatus,  be  collected  and  condensed  into  spirits,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  done  in 
some  of  the  European  bakeries. 

The  yeast,  in  converting  the  sogar  of  the  flour  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
acid,  acts  also  upon  the  starch,  in  the  manner  of  diastase,  and  transforms  a 
portion  of  it  into  sugar ;  so  that,  although  the  sugar,  which  originally  existed 
in  the  flour,  is  almost  completely  decomposed,  the  amount  present  in  the 
bread  remains  very  nearly  constant.  *'  It  is  sometimes  stated,  that,  by  tbo 
ordinary  mode  of  bread-making,  a  large  portion  of  the  most  valuable  part  of 
flour  is  destroyed  by  fermentation.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Very 
little  of  the  azotized  matter  of  the  flour  is  lost  during  the  fermentation  of  the 
dough :  the  chief  effect  produced  is  a  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  sugar;  but  as  ' 
nearly  an  equal  quantity  is  formed  fh>m  the  starch,  the  real  effect  of  the  fer- 
mentation may  be  said  to  be  principally  the  loss  of  about  6  per  cent  of  starch." 
— Solly. 

The  addition  of  common  salt  to  bread  renders  it  more  wholesome  and  di- 
gestible, and  also  assists  in  its  preservation. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  well-baked  wheaten  bread  amounts  to  about  45 
per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bread  we  eat  is  about  one  half  water. 
Bread  that  has  been  kept  for  a  few  days,  loses  the  characteristic  softness 
which  disting^hes  it  when  freah-baken,  and  becomes  "  crumbly,"  and  ap- 
parently drier.  In  this  condition  it  is  known  aa  stale  bread.  The  change, 
however,  is  not  due  to  any  lors  of  water,  but  to  a  change  in  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  the  molecules  of  the  bread. 

The  solubility  of  bread,  and  its  consequent  ready  digestibility,  is  somewhat 
increased  by  toasting,  the  starch  being  thereby  converted  into  a  modified 
gum  (§  689). 

730.  As  the  process  of  fermenting  bread,  in  order  to  render  it  bght  and 
porous,  is  troublesome,  and  somewhat  imcertain,  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  effect  the  same  object  by  other  agencies.  The  best  of  the  substi- 
stituted  methods  is  imdoubtedly  that  in  which  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  hy- 
drochloric (muriatic)  acid  are  employed.  A  small,  but  definite  quantity  of 
carbonate  of  soda  is  first  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  flour,  and  enough  pure 
acid  to  perfectly  neutralize  it  is  then  added  to  the  proper  quantity  of  water. 
The  flour  and  the  acid  water  being  then  thoroughly  incorporated,  the  acid 
acts  upon  the  carbonate  of  soda,  decomposes  it,  expels  its  carbonic  acid,  and 


QuwTiON8.~When  is  bread  said  to  be  slacked  baked?    Can  the  alcohol  evolved  in 

bread-baking  be  collected  ?    What  action  does  the  yeast  exert  on  the  starch  of  the  flour? 

What  is  the  general  effect  of  fermentation  on  the  constituents  of  the  bread  ?    What  effect 

hoM  common  salt  on  bread  ?    What  percentage  of  water  does  bread  contain?    What  is 

atate  bread  ?    What  occasions  this  change  ?    What  effect  does  toasting  hare  npon  bread  ? 

^a  there  any  w&j  of  rendering  bread  Ught  and  porous  without  fermentatioa  t 
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unites  with  the  soda  to  form  common  saH.  The  rescilt  is  the  prodaction  of  a 
light,  spongy  dough,  as  in  ordinary  fermentation,  while  the  salt  formed  and 
remaining  in  the  dough,  renders  the  addition  of  this  substanoe,  in  the  first  in- 
stanoe,  unnecessary.  The  most  serious  objection  to  this  plan  is  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  pure  hydrochloric  add,  and  of  regulating  the  proportions  of  add  and 
soda.  Tartaric  acid  may  bO'Cfubstitated  in  the  place  of  hydrochloric  add,  and 
the  so-called  yeast  po^yders  are  generally  prepared  by  mixing  bi-carbonate  of 
8oda  and  tartaric  add  in  proper  proportions.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
also  not  unjQrequently  used  (§  625). 

731.  Soarces  of  Alcohol . — ^Alcohol  is  not  a  principle  existing  in 
nature,  elaborated  and  stored  up  by  the  plants;  but  is  always  a  product  of 
the  destructive  decomposition  of  highly-organized  matter.  The  principal 
sources  firom  which  crude  alcohol  is  obtained,  are  the  most  valuable  of  our 
cereal  grains,  immense  quantities  of  which  are  annually  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  of  course  to  the  same  extent  the  aggregate  supply  of  food  for  man  is  dW 
minished.  The  waste  of  raw  material  which  accompanies  the  manu&cture 
of  alcohol  fh>m  grain  is  also  very  great,  since  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the 
grain  do  not  enter  into  its  composition,  and  are  accordingly  lost  for  any  useM 
purpose ;  while  the  starchy  and  saccharine  constituents  are  converted  to  the 
extent  of  half  tlieir  weight  into  valueless  carbonic  add  and  water.  Woody 
fiber,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  identically  the  same  compoffltion  as  starch, 
and,  like  it,  may  be  converted  by  the  action  of  acids  into  grape  sugar,  which  is 
capable  of  furnishing  alcohol  This  process,  however,  by  reason,  of  its  ex- 
pense, is  not  practically  useful;  but  its  consideration  has  much  of  interest, 
once  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  and  ready  method  of  converting  woody-fibor, 
and  bodies  of  like  composition  and  character,  into  glucose,  to  be  used  in  the 
manu&cture  of  alcohol,  would  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  m 
the  annals  of  science. 

732.  Products  of  the  Action  of  Acids  upon  Alcohol. 
Ether . — ^When  equal  weights  of  strong  alcohol  and  oil  of  vitriol  are 

heated  to  ebullition  in  a  retort,  a  colorless,  highly  volatile  liquid  distils  over, 
which  is  known  as  eiherj  or  stdphuric  ether.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the 
retort  blacken  and  froth,  the  process  must  be  discontinued,  or  otherwise  the 
distillate  will  be  contaminated  by  other  substancea 

The  formation  of  this  liquid  may  be  explained  as  follows :  alcohol  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  an  organic  radical  ethyle,  its  composition 
being  represented  by  the  formula  04H608«— C4H^0-j-H0.  When  sulphuric 
add  is  added  to  alcohol  and  heated,  it  imites  with  the  oxyd  of  ethyle  to  form 
a  bl-sulphide  (G4ll50,2S08),  and  from  this  compoimd  at  a  higher  temperature 
the  oxyd  of  ethyle  (ether)  separates  and  distils  over  as  a  vapor.  The  alcohol, 
therefore,  is  converted  into  ether  by  the  simple  loss  of  an  atom  of  water. 
The  prefix  sulphuric,  as  applied  to  ether,  is  merely  intended  to  indicate  its 

QTnBSTZOKB.~Wbat  are  yeast-powders  ?  What  is  said  of  the  soarces  from  which  alcohol 
is  manufactured,  and  of  its  prodaction  ?  How  is  ether  prepared  f  What  is  the  theory 
of  its  prodaction  f    Does  sulphuric  ether  contain  any  solpburio  add  f 
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Qrigin  and  digtingoish  it  from  other  bodies  of  like  character,  ennce  it  contains 
no  sulphuric  acid  in  its  composition. 

Ether  is  a  colorless,  tran^)arent,  fragrant  liquid,  exceedingly  thin  and  mo- 
bile. It  boils  at  96°  F.  (or  when  exposed  to  the  sun  in  summerX  and  may  be 
frozen  by  exposure  to  severe  cold.  In  the  open  air  it  evaporates  with  great 
rapidity,  and  occasions  thereby  a  degree  of  cold  sufficient  even  to  freeze  water 
(§  164).  This  property  may  be  illustrated  by  allowing  a  few  drops  of  it  to  evapo- 
rate upon  the  hand.  It  is  highly  combustible,  both  in  the  state  of  liquid  and 
vapor,  and  on  this  account  should  never  be  brought  near  a  flame,  ^th 
atmospheric  air,  or  oxygen,  its  vapor  forms  explosive  mixturea  This  may 
be  experimentally  shown  by  pouring  a  few  drops  into  a  tumbler,  and  after 
a  little  time  applying  a  burning  taper.  Ether  mixes  with  alcohol  in  all  pro- 
portions, but  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  It  dissolves  most  oily  and 
iatty  substances  with  great  readiness,  but  its  solvent  powers  generally  are  &r 
more  limited  than  those  of  alcohol. 

When  the  vapor  of  ether,  mixed  with  atmospheric  air,  is  inhaled,  it  pro- 
duces at  first  a  species  of  intoxication,  which  is  speedily  succeeded  by  a  kind 
of  stupor,  during  which  the  system  is  nearly  insensible  to  pain.  This  impor- 
tant property  is  not,  however,  confined  to  ether  alone,  but  is  possessed  by 
nearly  all  the  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and  by  some  in  a  much  grater  de- 
gree. Ether,  however,  was  the  first  substance  employed  as  an  ansesthetic 
agent,  and  under  all  circumstances  must  be  regarded  as  the  safest,  no  acci- 
dents fix)m  its  moderate  inhalation  having  ever  been  recorded. 

'733.  Yarieties  of  Ether . — By  distilling  alcohol  with  varioos  adds, 
different  combinations  of  the  radical  ethyle  may  be  produced,  which  are  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  kinds  of  ethers.  Thus,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  alco- 
hol, sulphuric  and  acetic  adds,  we  obtain  an  exceedingly  firagrant^  yolatOe 
liquid,  acetate  of  the  oxyd  of  ethyle,  or  acetic  ether.  The  fragrant  odor  of 
this  body  may  be  evolved  by  slightly  heating  in  a  test  tube  a  mixture  of 
the  above-named  substances.  In  like  manner,  with  the  aid  of  nitric  add  we 
may  obtain  a  nitrons  ether,  which  is  much  used  in  medidne  under  the  name 
of  sweet  spirits  of  niter;  and  with  butyric  acid,  a  btUyric  ether j  which  has  the 
odor  of  rum,  and  is  now  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  to  alcohol 
this  flavor  in  the  fabrication  of  liquors. 

734.  Products  of  the  Oxydation  of  Alco  holr— When  al- 
cohol or  ether  are  burned  in  free  air,  the  products  of  combustion,  as  with  all 
similar  hydrocarbons,  are  carbonic  add  and  water.  Under  certam  drcum- 
Btances,  however,  these  substances  undergo  a  partial  oxydation,  in  which  the 
hydrogen  alone  is  oxydated  or  separated,  leaving  the  carbon  unaffected. 
The  result  is  the  formation  of  a  series  of  compounds  which  are  supposed  to 
contain  a  new  organic  radical  called  cuxtyU,  G4HS,  derived  from  ethyle, 
C4H5,  by  the  removal  of  2  equivalents  of  hydrogen  by  oxydation. 

QuBSTiONfs. — ^Wbat  are  the  properties  of  ether  ?  What  is  said  of  its  solrcnt  powers? 
What  of  its  annsthetlc  properties  ?  Is  this  property  confined  to  ether  ?  How  may  dif- 
lisrent  varieties  of  ether  be  prepared  f  Illastrate  this  by  examples.  What  is  the  product 
of  the  ordinary  combustion  of  alcohol  f    What  is  acefyle  ?    How  is  it  formed  ? 
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t35.  Aldehyde  • — ^The  first  known  product  of  this  series  is  a  hydrate 
of  the  oxyd  of  acetyle,  CUH^O+HO,  called  cMehyde  (from  al^  alcohol,  (fe,  from 
which,  hyd^  hydrogen,  is  taken).  It  is  a  limpid,  colorless  liquid,  possessing  a 
peculiarly  suffocating  odor,  and  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
alcohol,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  peroxyd  of  manganese.  It  may 
also  be  easily  produced,  and  its  characteristic  odor  illustrated,  ^  *** 
by  plunging  a  coil  of  fine  platinum  wire  heated  to  redness  into  a 
vessdl  contaming  a  mixture  of  alcohol  or  ether  vapor,  and  at- 
mospheric au".  (See  Kg.  228,  also  §  469.)  The  aldehyde  is  \ 
formed  in  this  experiment  because  the  oxydation  is  not  sufficient 
to  occasion  a  complete  combustion  of  the  alcohol  vapor.  Alde- 
hyde dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine,  and  is  especially 
remarkable  for  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  is  capable  of  reducing  many  of  the  metallic  salts.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  little  aldehyde  in  water  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  occasions  the  immediate  precipitation  of  the  silver  as  a  bril- 
liant white  metal 

736.  Acetic  Acid  is  well  known  as  the  add  ctf  vinegar,  which  latter 
substance  is,  in  &ct,  a  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  containing  also  much  saccharine 
and  mucilaginous  matter.  Acetic  acid  is  regarded  as  a  hydrated  teroxyd  of 
the  same  radical,  acetyls,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  aldehyde — ^its 
composition  being  represented  by  the  formula  OiHaOs+HO. 

Alcohol,  when  pure,  or  merely  nuxed  with  water,  undei^goes  no  change 
"wiien  exposed  to  the  air ;  but  the  presence  or  contact  of  various  foreign  sub- 
stances, dispose  it  to  absorb  oxygen.  Thus,  if  a  few  drops  of  strong  spirits  of 
wine  be  let  &I1  upon  a  little  platinum  black,  the  oxygen  condensed  in  the 
pores  of  the  latter  unites  so  rapidly  with  the  alcohol,  as  to  occasion  its  instant 
inflammation.  Under  the  same  ciroumstances,  when  the  spirit  is  mixed  with 
a  little  water,  oxydation  still  takes  place,  but  with  less  energy,  and  the  alco- 
hol is  converted  into  acetic  acid.  In  these  transformations  the  platmum 
itself  experiences  no  change.  The  oxydation  of  alcohol,  through  the  agency 
of  platinum  black,  may  be  experimentally  exhibited,  also,  by  placing  a  capsule 
containing  platinum  black  upon  a  plate  by  the  side  of  a  small  vessel  of  alco- 
hol, and  exposing  the  whole,  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  to  the  sunshme. 
In  a  short  time,  the  vapor  of  acetic  acid  will  be  observed  to  condense  on  the 
sides  of  the  jar,  and  run  down  in  drops ;  and  by  occasionally  admitting  fresh 
air,  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  may  in  a  few  hours  be  acidified. 

The  oxydation  of  alcohol,  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  also 
effected  by  the  presence  of  almost  any  azotized  matter  (ferment)  susceptible 
of  putre&ction.    Cider,  wine,  and  beer  naturally  contain  such  substances,  and 

QnxsnovB.— What  is  aldehyde  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  How  is  it  formed  ?  What 
Is  &e  add  contained  in  vinegar?  What  is  its  chemical  composition?  Under  what  dr- 
emnstances  is  alcohol  ozydated?  How  may  the  transformation  of  alcohol  into  acetic  add 
be  illaBtrated?  What  is  the  action  of  ferments  on  alcohol?  Why  do  dder,  beer,  etc., 
iam  sour  by  ezposare  to  the  air  ? 
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thereforo  readily  undergo  aoetoos  fennentation  when  exposed  to  die  air,  at  a 
moderate  temperature,  and  become  converted  into  vinegar  (acetic  acid). 
During  this  fermentation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  a  mucilaginous  substance,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  albuminous  matter,  is  separated,  which,  from  its  influence  in 
exciting  or  promoting  acetous  fermentation,  is  popularly  termed  the  mother  of 
vinegar.  Acidification  of  this  character  occurs  most  readily  iomiediately  after 
a  spirituous  fermentation  which  has  taken  place  at  too  high  a  temperature ; 
henbe  brewers,  during  the  summer  months,  experience  much  trouble  in  pre- 
venting their  fermenting  wort  and  mash  from  turning  sour. 

137.  Vinegar  is  now  manufactured,  on  a  large  scale,  directly  from  alcohol, 
by  diluting  it  with  water,  adding  a  Uttle  yeast,  and  exposmg  the  mixture  to 
the  air.  This  last  is  best  efifected  by  causing  the  liquor  to  trickle  slowly 
through  a  cask  filled  with  shavings  of  beech- 
wood,  and  arranged  as  is  represented  in  Fig. 
229.  The  head  of  the  cask,  cZ,  is  dosed  witii 
a  shel^  c,  perforated  with  many  small  holes, 
through  which  threads  are  passed  to  conduct 
the  liquor  downward,  and  distribute  it  evenly 
over  the  interior.  The  shavings,  first  soaked 
in  vinegar,  are  placed  loosely  in  the  cask, 
a  fi-ee  circulation  of  air  between  them  being 
provided  for  by  means  of  holes,  a,  in  the 
sides  of  the  cask.  In  this  way  the  alco- 
hoUc  liquor  is  caused  to  present  an  immense 
extended  sur&ce  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and 
oxydation  takes  place  so  rapidly,  that  very 
fi^quently,  by  the  time  the  liquid  has  trickled 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  it  no  longer  con- 
tains any  alcohol,  but  is  entirely  converted  into  vinegar.  Usually,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  pass  the  liquid  through  the  apparatus  a  number  of  times  before 
this  change  can  be  completely  effected.  The  presence  of  acetic  acid  itself 
assists  the  action  of  acidification,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  shavings 
are  soaked  in  vinegar  before  using.  This  process  is  known  as  the  quick 
method  of  making  vinegar. 

The  pyroligneous  acid  (or  wood  vinegar),  obtamed  by  the  distillation  of 
hard-wood  in  dose  vessels  (§  680),  is  an  impure  acetic  acid,  and  as  such  is 
1  irgely  used  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing ;  the  presence,  however,  of  certain 
empyreumatic  substances  extracted  from  the  wood,  impart  to  it  a  disagreeable, 
smoky  odor,  and  render  it  unfit  for  purposes  of  domestic  economy. 

The  acid  liquids  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned  processes,  are  not  pure 
acetic  add,  but  merely  solutions  of  it  in  water.     This  may  be  concentrated,  but 


QuESTiOMB. — ^What  is  the  mother  of  vinegar  ?  Under  what  circumstances  does  acidifi- 
cation occur  most  readily  ?  Describe  the  quick  process  of  making  vinegar?  What  other 
product  is  a  source  of  acetic  acid  ?  Is  the  acid  liquid  obtained  by  the  oxydation  of  alcohol 
purs  acetic  acid  ? 
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if  we  attempt  to  obtain  the  add  free  from  any  water  by  distiUatioD,  it  is  de- 
composed. Acetic  acid  in  a  separate  state  is  prepared  by  neutralizing  vinegar 
with  soda  or  lime,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  distilling  the  solid  residue  in 
connection  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  evolved  vapors  condensed,  furnish  a 
colorless,  intensely-sour  liquid,  which  possesses  a  pungent,  fragrant  odor,  and 
blisters  the  skin.  It  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  forming  vinegars  of 
different  degrees  of  strength.  Common  table  vinegar  usually  contains  from 
.  3  to  6  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid.  The  salts  of  vinegar,  sold  by  druggists  as  a 
reviving  scent  in  sickness  and  ^intrng,  consist  of  sulphate  of  potash,  impreg- 
nated with  acetic  acid.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  many  organic  bodies,  such  as 
gluten,  gelatine,  gum,  resins,  the  white  of  eggs,  etc. ;  hence,  its  use  as  vme- 
gar,  in  moderation,  promotes  digestion.  When  vinegar  is  exposed  to  cold,  the 
water  contained  in  it  is  frozen  before  the  acetic  acid  isj  hence,  weak  vinegar 
is  made  stronger  by  partial  freezing. 

T38.  Salts  of  Acetic  Aci  d. — Acetic  acid  unites  with  most  bases  to 
form  an  important  class  of  salts  called  (icetateSj  all  of  which  are  soluble  in 
water.  Acetate  of  lead,  PbO,  O4H8O8,  the  sttgar  of  lead  of  commerce,  is  a  white 
salt  formed  by  dissolving  oxyd  of  lead  (litharge)  in  acetic  acid.  It  possesses 
a  very  sweet  astringent  taste,  and  is  often  employed  in  medicine,  but  when 
taken  internally  in  any  other  than  minute  quantities  is  a  poison.  Acetate  of 
copper  constitutes  verdigris  (§  613).  Acetates  of  alumina  and  of  iron  are 
salts  much  used  in  dyeing  and  caUco  printing. 

139.  Methylic  Alcohol . — ^In  connection  with  the  pyroligneous  acid 
obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood  in  close  vessels,  there  also  passes  over  a 
volatile  inflammable  liquid,  which  is  allied  to  alcohol  in  its  composition  and 
properties.  This  substance  in  its  pure  state  is  known  as  methyhc  alcohol,  or 
wood-spirit,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical  called 
Tnethylej  the  constitution  of  which  is  represented  by  the  formula  CsHs,  and 
that  of  its  alcohol  by  C2H3O-I-HO.  Crude  pjrroligneous  acid  contains  about 
1-lOOth  of  its  weight  of  this  substance,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  distil- 
lation. It  occurs  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  is  often  substituted  for  al- 
cohol in  various  processes  in  the  arts.  Its  odor,  however,  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  alcohol. 

•740.  Formic  Acid . — ^As  alcohol  by  oxydation,  under  the  influence 
of  finely  divided  platinum,  gives  rise  to  acetic  acid,  so  wood-spirit,  under 
similar  circumstances,  produces  an  acid  product  which  has  been  called /ormz'c, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  a  similar  acid  may  be  extracted  from  ants  by 
distilling  them  with  water.  As  acetic  acid  is  regarded  as  the  hydrated  ter- 
oxyd  of  the  radical  acetyle,  so  formic  acid  is  considered  as  the  hydrated  ter- 
oxyd  of  a  new  radical  formyU^  which  is  derived  from  methyle  as  acetyle  is 
from  ethyle — the  formula  of  formyle  being  CgH,  and  that  of  formic  acid, 

QuKBTioiTB. — HoTT  is  acetic  acid  prepared  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  acetic  acid  ? 
What  are  salts  of  vinegar  ?  What  is  said  of  vinegar  ?  What  are  acetates  ?  What  is  sugar 
of  lead  ?  What  are  other  importavt  acetates  ?  What  is  said  of  methylic  alcohol  ?  What 
ii  its  chemical  constitution  ?   What  is  formic  acid  ?    What  is  its  compositiou  ? 
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GAQi-rHO.  Formic  acid  also  unites  with  bases  to  fonn  salts,  which  closely 
resembles  the  acetates. 

741.  Ghloroformj  CsHCl . — ^This  substance,  which  is  regarded  as  a 
terchloride  of  the  radical  formyle,  is  best  obtained  by  distilling  alcohol,  or 
wood-spirit,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lune  (bleachmg  powder).  It  is  an 
oily,  coloriess  liquid,  oian  agreeable,  ethereal  odor,  and  of  a  sweetish  taste. 
An  alcoholic  solution  of  chloroform,  prepared  by  distilling  chloride  of  lime 
with  an  excess  of  alcohol,  is  known  in  medicine  by  the  incorrect  name  of 
efUoric  etherj  and  is  the  liquid  which  is  now  generally  sold  and  used  under 
the  name  of  chloroform.  The  vapor  of  chloroform,  when  inhaled  with  atmos- 
pheric air,  produces  anaesthetic  effects,  like  the  vapor  of  ether.  It  is,  how- 
ever, mudi  more  potent  and  agreeable  than  ether,  and  has  to  a  considerable 
extent  replaced  the  latter  agent  in  surgical  practice.  Chloroform,  unless  pre- 
pared from  perfectly  pure  alcohol,  is  liable  to  contain  certain  foreign  and 
volatile  compounds,  which  exert  a  most  deleterious  and  often  fatal  effect  upon 
the  system  when  inhaled.  No  person,  therefore,  should  sell  or  use  chloroform 
which  is  not  known  to  have  been  properly  prepared.  Chloroform  is  with 
difficulty  kindled,  and  bums  with  a  greenish  flame.* 

74:2.  Amylic  Alcohol . — ^In  the  process  of  distillmg  whiskey  &om  pota- 
toes, there  is  generated,  in  connection  with  the  crude  spirit,  a  volatile,  oily  body, 
possessing  a  pungent,  disagreeable  odor.  This  substance,  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  which  from  the  crude  spirit  is  a  matter  of  difficulty,  appears  to  be 
analogous,  in  its  composition  and  chemical  reactions,  to  alcohol,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical,  termed  amyfe, — ^the  hydrated  oxyd 
itself  being,  called  amylic  alcohol,  or  more  generally,  fusd  oil  (from- the  Ger^ 
manfuseloet),  or  oil  of  potato  spirits.*  Amylic  alcohol,  in  a  pure  state,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  thin,  colorless  oil ;  it  is  highly  volatile ;  and  the  mhalation  of 
its  vapor,  in  even  a  minute  quantity,  is  attended  with  very  deleterious  effects; 
the  fatal  accidents  which  have  sometimes  resulted  from  the  use  of  chloroform 
being  generally  ascribed  to  its'  admixture  with  this  compound.  It  exists  in 
almost  all  ordinary  alcohol  in  small  quantity,  and  is  the  occasion  of  the  per- 
sistent and  somewhat  faintly-disagreeable  odor  which  alcohol  leaves  upon  a 
surface  after  evaporation. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  the  compounds  and  derivatives  of  amylic 
alcohol  (ftisel  oil),  render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  organic 

*  A  most  efAcient  and  economical  apparatus  for  disinfecting  apartments  and  purifying 
the  air,  may  be  arranged  by  burning  chloric  ether  in  a  simple  camphene  lamp  provided 
with  one  wick.  In  dissecting-rooms,  in  cellars  where  vegetables  have  decayed,  or  where 
drains  allow  the  escape  of  offensive  gases,  and  in  ontbuildingSf  no  more  effective  and 
agreeable  method  of  purifying  the  air  can  be  resorted  to. 

*  Amyle  derives  its  etymology  from  the  Latin  amylum,  starch,  the  substance  being  a 
product  of  the  fermentation  of  starch. 

Questions.— What  is  chloroform?  How  is  it  prepared?  What  are  its  properties? 
What  is  the  so-called  chloric  ether?  When  is  chloroform  liable  to  be  injurious?  What 
is  amylic  alcohol  ?  What  other  name  is  applied  to  it  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What 
is  a  characteristic  feature  of  this  substance  ? 
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chemistry — ^most  of  the  sabstances  mto  which  its  oonstituents  enter  as  compon- 
ents being  characterized  by  very  singular  and  remarkable  odors.  For  example, 
when  amylic  alcohol  is  warmed,  and  dropped  upon  platinmn  black,  it  oxydizes 
and  forms  an  add,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  its  alcohol  that  acetic 
add  does  to  ordinary  alcohol  This  compound  possesses  in  an  intense  degree 
the  odor  of  valerian^  and  is  believed,  furthermore,  to  be  identical  with  the 
acid  which  imparts  to  the  root  of  the  plant  valerian  its  odor  and  medicinal 
properties:  it  has  hence  been  called  valerianic  acid,  and  has  been  advantage- 
ously employed  in  medicine  in  place  of  the  natural  extract. 

By  distilling  amylic  alcohol,  under  proper  drcumstances,  with  various 
acids,  we  obtain  odoriferous  compounds,  which,  during  the  last  few  years, 
have  become  &miliarly  known  as  "fruit  extracts,"  or  " essences,"  and  as 
"  liquor  flavoring  materials."  Thus  amylic  alcohol,  distilled  with  sulphuric 
add  and  acetic  acid  (acetate  of  potash),  yields  an  oily  product  which  possesses 
most  perfectly  the  odor  of  the  *'  Jargonelle"  pear ;  chromic  add,  substituted  in 
the  place  of  acetic  add,  gives  oil  of  apples ;  while  other  acids  yield  products 
possessing  the  flavors  of  the  banana,  the  orange,  and  many  other  fruits.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  flavoring  prindples  which  characterize  spirituous  liquors 
may  be  obtained,  and  indeed  are  now  manufectured  and  sold  extensively 
under  the  names  of  "ot2  0/  cognac"  "  oil  of  iwwc,"  etc.,  for  the  &brication  of 
almost  any  kind  of  liquor  or  wine,  from  pure  alcohol*  Although  prepared 
from  a  poisonous  basis  (fusel  oil),  these  extracts  do  not  appear  to  possess  any 
injurious  qualities,  when  used  in  moderate  quantities  as  flavoring  agents;  and 
the  position  has  even  been  taken  by  some  chemists  that  they  are  identical  in 
composition  with  the  perfumes  which  nature  carefully  elaborates  in  different 
fruits  and  plants.  In  addition  to  perfumes  the  most  agreeable,  however, 
odors  of  the  most  disgusting  and  nauseous  character  can  also  be  produced 
by  like  means,  as,  for  instance,  the  odor  of  the  bed-bug,  squash-bug,  and  of 
many  disagreeable  plants  and  weeds.  The  basic  radical  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  not,  however,  in  all  instances  amyle,  as  the  same  properties  are 
diaracteristic  to  some  extent  of  a  number  of  analogous  radicals. 

743.  Sulphur  Alcoholsy  or  Mercaptans  • — By  various  indi- 
rect processes,  the  oxygen  of  wine,  methylic  and  amylic  alcohol,  may  be  re- 
placed by  sulphur,  their  other  constituents  remaining  unaltered,  and  in  this 
way  a  series  of  bodies  may  be  produced,  which  fi?om  their  resemblance  in 


•  A  few  drops  of  ofl  of  cognac,  added  to  a  glass  of  water  colored  with  burnt  sugar  (car- 
amel), will  convert  it,  so  far  as  appearance  and  odor  is  concerned,  into  a  fair  article  of 
dark  brandy.  Manufacturers,  in  fabricating  spirituous  liquors  from  alcohol,  by  the 
aid  of  these  flavoring  extracts,  find  it  necessary  to  use  an  article  of  spirits  from  which 
every  trace  of  fusel  oil  has  been  previously  extracted,  as  this  substance,  in  a  separate 
state,  seems  to  destroy  flavoring  extracts  which  contain  its  elements  as  constituents.  This 
separation  of  fusel  oil  from  alcohol  is  now  accomplished  by  distilling  the  crude  spirit  in 
connection  with  permanganate  of  potash. 

QuKOTiows.— What  is  valerianic  acid  ?  What  are  other  derivatives  of  this  body  ?  What 
are  the  so-called  sulphur  alcohols,  or  mercaptans? 
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onnpositiQix  to  alcohol,  have  been  called  sulphur  aloohoXa^  or  by  reason  of 
their  great  affinity  for  mercury,  ityercaegiaiM  (mercurium  caftans).  Thus  the 
oompoaition  of  wine  alcohol  being  CUHeOa,  its  mercaptan  would  be  G4H6S». 
These  products  in  their  properties  closely  resemble  the  oily  compounds  which 
impart  to  garUc,  the  onion,  and  other  plants  of  like  character  their  ofienaye 
odors,  and  in  £act  may  be  considered  as  artificial  oils  of  garlic.  The  mer- 
captan produced  from  methylic  alcohol  is  a  colorless  liquid,  with  a  most  of- 
fensive  and  concentrated  odor  of  onions,  which  penetrates  and  obstinately 
adheres  to  every  substance  with  which  it  is  brou^t  in  contact 

'744.  If  we  replace  the  sulphur  eyiating  in  these  fetid  compounds  with  ar- 
senic, we  produce  new  volatile  substances  which  are  not  only  insufferable  in 
their  smell,  but  rank  among  the  most  deadly  poisons  known  to  chemists. 

Such  a  compound  is  kakodyle  (from  kokos,  evil,  and  i^j  principle),  formed 
by  the  union  of  arsenic  with  the  radical  methyle,  and  which,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  fulfils  in  composition  the  part  of  an  element  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  has  been  studied  by  chemists  with  great  minuteneas.* 
United  with  cyanogen,  it  forms  cyanide  of  kakodyle,  a  compound  possessed 
of  most  deadly  qu^ties.  "  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  rises  in  the  form  of 
vapor,  which  by  contact  with  moisture  is  instantly  decomposed,  its  arsenic 
uniting  with  oxygen  to  form  fumes  oi  arsenious  add,  while  the  cyanogen  by 
combination  with  hydrogen  forms  prussic  add;  and  thus  at  the  same  in- 
stant the  air  is  impregnated  with  vapors  of  the  two  most  deadly  poisons 
with  which  we  are  acquainted."  The  evaporation  of  a  few  grains  of  cyanide 
of  kakodyle  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  room,  is  said  to  produce  almost  instan- 
taneous imconsdousneas.  In  addition  to  these  substances,  many  other  com- 
pounds of  a  somewhat  similar  character  have  been  formed  and  described, 
and  it  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to  employ  them  as  ingredients  in  ex- 
plosive war  projectiles  (asphyxiating  bombs). 


CHAPTER   XX. 

VEGETABLE    ACIDS. 


745.  Over  two  hundred  distinct  acid  compounds,  the  products  ofl  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  have  been  isolated  and  described  by  chemists.  They  are 
all  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  with  the  latter  element  gen- 
erally in  large  excess.    They  are  not,  however,  usually  found  in  plants  in  a 


*  A  recent  chemical  anthoritj  has  deserihed  the  odor  of  this  compound  as  far  exceeding 
in  ofFensiyenesB  the  fetor  exhaled  bj  any  animal  or  vegetable. 

QussnoMS.— What  are  their  properties  ?  By  replacing  sulphur  with  arsenic,  what  com- 
pounds are  formed  ?  What  is  kakodyle  ?  What  are  its  properties?  Wkat  is  said  of  the 
number  and  distribution  of  the  vegetable  acids? 
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&ee  state,  but  in  x^mbination  with  yarioos  bases  derived  fhnn  the  soil,  sach 


Ffo.  230. 


Fig.  231. 


as  potash,  soda^  lime,  eta    The  salts 
f  I        thus  formed  are  sometimes  neutral,  but 

yi^^^^/        °^ore  frequently  acid  in  their  charao- 
^      ^  ter,  and  consequently  impart  to  the 

'  portions  of  the  plant  containing  them 
a  distinctiy  add  taste  and  reaction. 
When  the  salt  is  sparingly  soluble,  it  I 
often  accumulates  in  the  cells  of  the 
plant  in  the  form  of  minute  ciystals, 
'  which  are  readily  discernible  by  the 
microscope.    Fig.  230  represents  crys- 
tals of  this  character  found  in  the  onion,  and  Fig.  231  dystskls  | 
of  oxalate  of  potash  occurring  in  the  riiubarb. 

Some  of  these  acids  are  very  widely  diflEused  in  the  vegetable  j 
kingdom,  but  the  ms^ority  occur  in  only  a  few  particular  plants, 
and  in  minute  quantities.    The  most  important  of  them  only  require  special 
consideration. 

746.  Oxalic  Acid,  CgOsHOt — ^This  add  is  found  abundantly  in  many 
plants  in  combination  with  potash  and  lime,  and  is  the  prindple  of  acidity  in 
the  leaves  of  the  sorrel  and  the  rhubarb  {pi&pkmi).  It  is  also  a  constituent  in 
certain  mmerals.  For  practical  purposes  it  is  prepared  artificially  by  digest- 
ing sugar  with  stroi^  nitric  add ;  thus,  when  these  two  substances  are  gently 
heated  in  connection,  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  sugar  toB  oi  add,  violent 
action  ensues,  accompanied  with  a  disengagement  of  copious  fumes  of  nitrous 
add ;  and  the  solution  remaining  after  the  cessation  of  the  action,  furnishes, 
by  evaporation,  crystallized  oxalic  acid.  Stardi,  woody  fiber,  and  many  other 
organic  substances,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  yield  the  same  product 

In  its  pure  state,  oxalic  acid  is  a  crystallme  solid,  not  unlike  Epsom  salts,  for 
which  it  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken.  It  possesses,  however,  an  intensely 
sour  taste  (which  Epsom  salts  does  not),  is  finely  soluble  in  water,  and  when 
taken  internally,  is  highly  poisonous,  occasioning  death  in  a  few  hours.  The 
proper  antidote  for  it  is  the  administration  of  chalk  or  magnesia,  suspended  in 
water. 

Oxalic  add  is  extensively  emi^oyed  in  calico-printing,  and  to  some  extent 
by  straw  and  Leghorn  bonnet-makers,  for  the  purpose  of  deansing  their 
wares.  It  is  also  used  in  chemical  analysis  as  an  exceedingly  delicate  test 
for  the  presence  of  lime,  or  any  of  its  soluble  compounds.  The  salts  formed 
by  oxalic  add  are  termed  oxaiates.  Binoxalate  of  potash,  which  is  often  ex- 
tracted fix)m  certain  spedes  of  sorrel,  is  sold  under  the  name  of  ''salts  of  sor- 
rel," or  "essential  salts  of  lemons,"  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  iron-rust,  or 
ink-stains  from  linen.    Its  use  for  tills  purpose  depends  upon  the  fact,  that 


QmnTiONB.— What  is  said  of  the  oocurrence  of  oxalic  acid  ?  How  is  it  obtained  for  in- 
dustrial puposesf  What  are  its  properties r  What  its  uses?  What  are  its  salts  caUed  ? 
What  are  salts  of  sorrel  or  of  lemons  f    How  are  they  operative  in  removing  ink-stains  f 
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Qzyd  of  iron  (the  banc  coloring  matter  of  ink)  is  readily  solnble  in  oxalic  add, 
and  therefore  leaves  the  fiber  and  forms  an  oxalate  of  iron.  The  conosiye 
powers  of  the  acid  are  not  sufficient  to  injure  the  fibers  of  the  linen,  if  it  be 
speedily  removed  by  washing. 

747.  Tartaric  Acid,  GBH4 Oio)  8 H 0 9  m  combination  with  potash, 
exists  in  many  fruits,  and  is  especially  the  add  prindple  of  grapes.  When 
the  expressed  juioe  of  the  grape  is  fermented,  as  in  the  manofiustore  of  wine, 
the  tartaric  acid,  in  combination  with  potash,  forming  an  impure  tartrate  of 
potash,  gradually  separates  from  the  liquor,  and  deposites  itself  as  a  crust 
upon  the  interior  of  the  casks^  and  in  this  condition  is  known  in  commerce  as 
aargaia,  or  cmd^  tartar.  The  pure  add  obtained  fix>m  this  source  is  a  white^ 
crysttJlized  solid,  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  of  an  agreeable,  add  taste. 

Tartaric  add  forms  with  potash  two  salts, — ^the  neutral  tartrate,  containing 
2  atoms  of  alkali  to  1  of  acid,  2K0,  OgB^Oio ;  and  the  add,  or  bi-tartrate,  m 
which  an  atom  of  potash  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of  water,  thus,  KO,  HO,  Cs 
H4O10.  This  latter  salt  is  the  well-known  "  cream  of  tartar."  By  saturating 
a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  with  soda,  a  double  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda 
is  formed,  which  is  extensively  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild  purgative,  under 
the  name  of  *'  Bochelle  salts,"  or  "  powders."  Tartaric  add,  mechanically 
mixed  with  bl-carbonate  of  soda,  constitutes  the  so-called  "  soda  powders,"  or 
the  ingredients  of  the  ordinary  effervescing  draughts.  Tartaric  add  is  chiefly 
employed  in  dyeing. 

748.  Citric  Acid  is  the  principal  add  which  imparts  sourness  to  the 
lemon,  orange,  and  the  cranberry ;  but  also  exists  in  many  other  firuits,  as  the 
currant,  gooaebeny,  etc.  It  is  r^dily  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  lime  and 
lemon  (dtronX  and  is  used  in  calico-printing,  in  medicine,  and  in  domestic 
economy,  as  a  flavoring  material  Citric  add,  by  heating,  passes  into  aconltic 
add,  an  add  which  occurs  native  in  the  plant  called  "monk's  hood." 

749.  Malic  Acid  was  flrst  obtained  fix>m  the  juice  of  the  apple  (hence 
its  name  fiY)m  the  Latin  malimty  an  apple).  It  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of 
all  the  vegetable  adds,  and  is  the  cause  of  addity  in  most  imrip%  fruits.  For 
practical  purposes  it  is  usually  obtained  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash, 
though  it  exists  abundantly  in  the  stalks  of  the  rhubarb,  in  the  pear,  the 
cherry,  the  raspberry,  the  strawberry,  and  many  similar  fruits. 

760.  Tannic  Acid,  or  Tbmntfi,  is  the  general  name  given  to  various 
substances  (probably  of  somewhat  different  composition),  which  are  exten- 
sively diffi:ised  in  plants,  and  which  are  characterised  by  a  well-known  puck- 
ering and  astringent  taste.  They  are  regarded  as  adds,  since  they  possess  an 
acid  taste,  and  are  capable  of  uniting  with  bases  to  form  salts.  Tannic  add 
exists  in  almost  all  vegetables,  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  in  the 
seeds  of  fruits.    It  is,  however,  most  abundant  in  the  bark  of  the  oak  and  the 

QuxsnoKB.— What  1b said  of  tartaric  add?  What  are  argals?  What  is  cream  of  tar- 
tar? What  are  Boohelle  powders?  What  are  soda  powders  ?  What  is  said  of  citric  add  ? 
Whatofxnalieadd?  What  is  tannin  or  tannic  add  ?  In  what  sabstanoes  is  tannin  most 
abundant? 
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hemlock,  in  the  firait  and  stems  of  the  sumach,  and  especially  in  nut-galls^ 
which  are  excrescences  produced  upon  the  branches  and  leaves  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  oak|  by  the  puncture  of  insects.  Green  and  black  teas  contain  from  8 
to  10  per  cent  of  tannin,  which  imparts  to  them  their  strong,  astringent  qual- 
ities. Tannic  acid  is  freely  soluble  in  water,  and  is  readily  obtained  in  solu* 
tion,  by  digesting  the  portions  of  the  plant  containing  it  in  water. 

*161.  Leather . — ^The  most  remarkable  feature  of  tannic  acid,  is  its  prop- 
erty of  uniting  and  forming  insoluble  compounds  with  albumen,  gluten,  gela- 
tin, and  with  the  skin  and  tissues  of  animals  in  general  Such  compounds 
will  not  putrefy,  and  are  imchangeable  in  water.  This  principle  is  practically 
applied  in  the  manu&cture  of  leather,  which  is  effected  by  steeping  the  skins 
of  animals,  which  consist  chiefly  of  gelatin,  in  aqueous  infusions  of  barks 
containing  a  large  percentage  of  tannic  acid.*  Some  yariedes  of  skins  may 
be  tanned  in  a  few  days^  or  even  hours;  but  for  the  production  of  the  best 
qualitiee  of  leather,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  tan  liquor 
from  9  to  16  months,  and  often  for  a  period  of  years. 

752.  Inks  • — ^When  a  solution  of  tannin  is  brought  in  contact  with  salts 
of  the  sesquiozyd  of  iron,  it  yields  a  deep  bluish-black  precipitate — ^the  per- 
tannate  of  iron — ^which  is  extensively  employed  for  dyeing  fabrics  of  a  black 
or  brown  color,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  inks.  Common  writing-ink  is 
formed  by  adding  to  a  dear  infusion  of  nut-galls  a  solution  of  protosulphate  of 
iron  (copperas).  To  prevent  the  precipitate  from  settling,  and  for  thickening 
the  fluid,  a  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  is  also  added.  Ink  thus  prepared  consists 
at  first  principally  of  the  tannate  of  the  protoxyd  of  iron,  and  is  too  pale  for 
use ;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  however,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is 
converted  into  the  tannate  of  the  sesquioxyd — ^the  liquid,  at  the  same  time, 
deepening  in  color,  and  finally  becoming  black.  Mouldiness  in  ink  may  bo 
prevented  by  the  addition  of  a  smaU  quantity  of  the  oil  of  doves,  creosote,  or 
corrosive  sublimate:  the  latter,  in  small  amount,  is  probably  more  efficient 
than  all  the  others;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  a  deadly  poison. 
Faded  writings  can  be  restored  in  a  measure  by  washing  them  with  an  infu- 
sion of  gallaf  

*  Oak  hark  oontahu  from  5  to  6  per  cent,  of  tannin ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
astringent  barks,  the  tannin  is  contained  solely  in  the  inner,  white  layers,  next  to  the  sap- 
wood,  or  alburnum.  From  4  to  6  pounds  of  oak-bark  are  required  for  the  production  of  1 
pound  of  leather.  Leather  tanned  with  oak-bark  is  considered  superior  to  that  made  from 
any  other  tanning  material,  but  the  process  is  slower.  Nut-galls  contain  more  tannic  acid 
than  any  other  substance,  the  quantity  varying  from  30  to  40  per  cent  Sumach  is  used  in 
tiie  mannfactura  of  the  lighter  and  finer  kinds  of  leather.  Sicilian  sumach  contains  about 
16  per  cent  of  tannin,  and  that  grown  in  the  United  States  from  5  to  10  per  cent 

t  The  cause  of  the  browning  and  fiiding  of  ordinary  inks,  results  chiefly  from  a  per- 
oxjrgenation  of  the  iron,  and  its  separation  from  the  acid  combined  with  it  No  salt  of 
iron,  and  no  preparation  of  iron,  equals  the  common  sulphate  (that  is,  commercial  cop- 
peras) for  ink-making,  and  the  addition  of  any  persalt,  such  as  the  nitrate  or  chloride  of 

QUX8TI0HB.— What  is  its  most  remarkable  property  ?  How  is  leather  prepared  ?  Wlmt 
is  the  reaction  of  tannin  with  sesquioxyd  of  iron  ?  How  is  ink  prepared  r  Why  does  ink 
grow  dark  by  exposure  to  the  air  ? 
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The  permanent  black  color  of  the  grain  side  of  the  leather  nsed  in  the 
manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  also  a  tannate  of  iron,  produced  by  wadi- 
ing  the  leather  when  ui  a  moist  state  with  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  tiie 
sesqui-oxyd  of  iron. 

753.  Gallic  Acid • — ^This  acid  is  found  naturally  assodated  with  tan- 
nin in  vegetable  tissues,  and  is  also  formed  from  tannic  add  by  exposing 
a  solution  of  the  latter  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  the  air.  It  produces^ 
like  tannin,  a  dark  predpitate  with  the  salts  of  the  sesqui-oxyd  of  iron,  but 
does  not  unite  with  gelatin  to  form  insoluble  compounds,  and  is  consequently 
of  no  value  for  the  manu^icture  of  leather.  When  added  to  the  salts  of 
silver,  gold,  and  platinum  in  solution,  it  occasions  a  predpitation  of  the  metal 
in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision.  The  most  successful  compounds  for  ooIof- 
ing  the  hair  are  founded  upon  this  prindple — the  hair  being  wet  in  the  first 
instance  with  a  solution  of  gaUic  add,  and  afterward  with  a  solution  of  a 
salt  of  silver  in  ammonia^  The  reduced  metal  unparts  to  the  hair  a  fine 
black  or  brown  color,  which  is  extremely  permanent 

In  addition  to  the  substances  mentioned  which  afford  tannin,  there  are 
several  others  which  afford  it  and  constitute  nnportant  articles  of  commerce. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  following :  catechu,  cutch,  and  terra-japon- 
lea  are  the  dried  aqueous  extracts  of  a  spedes  of  acacia  growing  in  India ;  kino 
is  a  product  of  like  character ;  divi-divi  is  the  pod  of  a  leguminous  shrub, 
a  native  of  South  America.  These  substances  will  be  found  mentioned  in 
almost  every  commercial  price  current  The  best  gall  nuts  are  exported  firom 
Asia  Minor. 

In  addition  to  the  adds  which  are  secreted  by  living  vegetable  tissues,  a 
great  number  have  been  also  recognized  by  chemists  which  do  not  exist  n£itu- 
rally  in  plants,  but  are  the  result  of  vegetable  decompositions  taking  place 
dther  under  natural  or  artificial  conditions.  The  adds  included  in  the  sub- 
stance called  hvmvsj  and  many  of  the  products  resulting  firom  the  action  of 
mineral  acids  upon  the  constituents  of  coal-tar,  are  examples  of  this  nature. 


IroDf  or  of  logwood,  impairs  the  darability  of  the  ink.  Experiments  recently  detailed  to  the 
ScottiBh  Society  of  Arts,  show  that  the  quality  and  durability  of  ink  is  greatly  increased, 
howeyer,  hy  the  addition  to  it  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  the  following 
receipt  was  given  as  affording  an  ink  that  was  superior  to  all  others  for  writing  pur- 
poses :  12  ounces  powdered  nut  gaUs,  8  ounces  sulphate  of  indigo,  8  ounces  of  copperas,  a 
few  cloves,  and  4  to  6  ounces  of  gum  arahic  per  gallon  of  ink.  Documents  written  with 
steel  pens  are  less  durable  than  those  written  .with  quill  pens,  as  the  contact  of  iron  or 
steel  with  ink,  iigures  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

QuEsnoNB.— How  is  a  black  color  given  to  leather?  What  is  said  of  gallic  add? 
What  are  its  characteristic  features  ?  What  products  are  commercially  important  on  ao- 
oonnt  of  their  taosin?    What  other  acid  compoimds  are  corndderad  in  tbia  conneetton  ? 
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CHAPTEE    XXI. 

ORGANIC     ALKALIES. 

754  The  tenns  orgcmic  aikaUeSj  vegetable  aJkaloidSj  and  organic  bases^  are 
applied  to  a  peculiar  class  of  organic  substances  which  resemble  in  certain 
of  their  properties  th«  alkalies  of  inorganic  chemistry;  that  is  to  saj,  they 
neutralize  acids,  unite  with  bases  to  form  salts,  and  in  most  instances,  when 
in  solution,  restore  the  blue  color  of  reddened  Utmus.  They  all  contain  nitro- 
gen as  an  essential  constituent,  and  are  exceedingly  complex  in  their  consti- 
tution. They  are  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  freely  in  hot  alco- 
hol, from  which  they  often  crystallize  on  cooling  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 
The  taste  of  these  substances  in  solution  is  usually  intensely  bitter,  and  the 
majority  of  them  are  active  and  virulent  poisons;  when  given,  however, 
in  small  doses,  they  rank  among  the  most  powerfril  medicines. 

Of  the  organic  alkaloids,  about  one  hundred  are  now  known  to  exist  in 
plants  as  natural  products,  always  in  combination  with  vegetable  acids.  They 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  exclusively  the  result  of  vegetable  organiza- 
tion, but  within  a  comparatively  few  years  some  seventy  or  eighty  compounds 
of  a  similar  character  have  been  artificially  prepared  from  organic  products  by 
chemists.  These  last  are  termed  the  artificial  organic  aJkaMds^  and  do  not 
occur  in  nature.  The  true  vegetable  bases  have  not  yet  been  artificially  imi- 
tated. 

Most  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids  are  prepared  by  boiling  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter containing  them  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  when  the 
alkaloid  unites  with  the  add  to  form  a  soluble  salt,  and  enters  into  solution. 
From  this  it  is  precipitated  in  a  separate  state  by  the  addition  to  the  liquid 
of  a  stronger  base — t.  c,  lime,  potash,  ammonia^  eta  The  plants  which  by 
treatment  ftimish  alkaloids,  are  generally  characterized  by  possessing  poison- 
ous or  active  medicinal  qualities,  which  in  turn  are  supposed  to  be  due  to 
the  alkaloids  contained  in  them.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  alkaloids  extracted  from  vegetable  products. 

755.  Morphia . — Morphine. — ^This  alkaloid  is  the  chief  active  principle 
of  opium,  which  is  the  dried  juice  of  certain  species  of  the  poppy.  It  exists 
in  opium  in  combination  with  meconic  acid,  and  the  best  qualities  of  opium 
contain  about  ten  per  cent  of  it.  It  crystallizes  in  small,  colorless  prisms,  is 
devoid  of  smell,  and  possesses  a  bitter,  unpleasant  taste.  It  is  powerfiilly  nar- 
cotic and  poisonous,  and  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  medicine,  in  small  doses, 
for  soothing  nervous  irritation  and  allaying  pain.    A  full  dose  of  pure  morphia 

QussTXONS. — ^What  are  the  organic  alkalies?  By  wliat  other  names  are  they  desig- 
natedf  What  are  the  general  properties  of  these  substances?  What  is  their  number? 
Are  any  of  them  prepared  artificially?  How  are  the  yegetable  alkaloids  obtained  ?  What 
are  characteristics  of  the  plants  which  famish  them?  What  is  morphia?  What  is 
opiam  ?    What  are  the  properties  of  morphia  ? 
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for  a  grown  man  is  one  eighth  of  a  grain ;  and  in  the  state  of  acetate  or  muriate  of 
morphia  (in  which  condition  it  is  generally  used  in  medicine)  one  fourth  of  a 
grain.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  this  substance,  which  is  so  poison- 
ous to  man,  has  comparatively  little  effect  upon  animals,  even  when  adminis- 
tered in  large  doses.  The  composition  of  morpiiia  is  represented  by  the  formula, 
CiiH«,NO,4-2HO. 

Opium  also  contains,  in  addition  to  morphia,  eight  other  alkaloids,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  termed  narcoiine,  meconine^  and  thebadne.  They  are  all  nar- 
cotics and  poisons,  and  exist  to  some  extent  in  laudanum,  which  is  an  alco- 
hoHc  extract  of  the  active  principles  of  opium. 

*15Q.  The  dried  juice  of  the  conmion  lettuce  plant  has  considerable  resem- 
blance to  opium,  and  contains  an  active  principle  (supposed  to  be  an  alkaloid), 
called  lactucin.  It  is  this  substance  which  gives  to  lettuce,  when  freely  eaten 
as  a  salad,  its  narcotic  properties. 

151.  Quinine  and  Cinchonine  are  the  alkaloids  which  impart  to 
Peruvian  bark  its  medicinal  virtuea  Qumine  is  a  white,  ciystallized  sub- 
stance, of  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  reliable 
of  medicinal  agents,  and  is  generally  administered  in  the  form  of  a  sulphate. 

IBS.  Strychnia  and  B  r  u  c  i  a  are  extracted  from  a  variety  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  genus  strychnos,  and  especially  from  the  berries  {nua  v<mUca) 
of  a  small  tree  of  this  genus  growing  in  India.  These  alkaloids  are  remarkable 
for  being  the  most  powerful  of  all  vegetable  poisons — ^a  single  grain  of  the 
former  being  a  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  man ;  while  a  sixth  of  a  grain  has  proved 
fatal  to  a  dog  in  thirty  seconds.  Its  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  principally 
upon  the  nerves  and  spinal  marrow,  producing  violent  spasms,  which  increase 
in  frequency  and  severity  xmtil  death.  The  celebrated  woorara  with  which 
the  natives  of  Guiana,  S.  A.,  poison  the  tips  of  their  arrows,  and  the  poison 
of  the  celebrated  Upas  tree  of  the  island  of  Java,  are  varieties  of  strychniaa 

Pure  strychnia  crystallizes  in  small,  but  exceedingly  brilliant,  colorless 
ciystals,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  water.  It  possesses  the  property  of  bitter- 
ness in  a  more  marked  degree,  probably,  than  any  other  substance,  and  its 
taste  can  be  distinctly  recognized  when  dissolved  in  600,000  times  its  weight 
of  water.  Vegetable  matters  containing  this  alkaloid  are  sometimes  employed 
for  imparting  bitterness  to  beer,  but  their  use  should  be  considered  criminaL 

759.  Among  the  other  important  alkaloids  may  be  mentioned  Mootinej  the 
poisonous  principle  of  tobacco;  Aconitine,  or  Aconite^  extracted  from  the  plant 
"monk's  hood;"  Conicine,  prepared  fix)m  hemlock;  Verairine^  from  the  plant 
hellebore ;  Eyoscyamine,  from  henbane ;  and  Solanine,  from  several  species.' 
of  the  genus  solanum,  and  from  the  white  sprouts  of  the  potata  All  thesd 
are  most  virulent  poisons,  only  inferior  in  their  action  to  strychnia  and  brucia. 

QuESTiONB.— What  is  its  composition  ?  What  is  laudanum  ?  Is  there  an  active  prin- 
ciple in  the  lettuce  plant  f  What  are  quinine  and  cinchonine  f  From  what  sources  aro 
s^chnia  and  hrucia  obtained  ?  For  what  are  these  alkaloids  remarkable  ?  What  is  said 
of  the  poisonous  influence  of  strychnia  ?  What  are  varieties  of  this  poison?  What  are 
the  other  properties  of  strychnia?  Wliat  are  some  of  the  other  alkaloids  remarkable  for 
their  poisonous  qualities  ? 
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Among  the  alkaloids  lesa  injarioua  in  their  action  on  the  animal  economy,  are 
EmeHMf  the  medicinal  agent  of  ipecac  (ipecacuanha);  P^oerinef  extracted 
fix>m  ordinary  black  pepper;  and  Ca^eine,  or  Theme^  the  enlivening  principle 
in  cofifeo  and  tea. 

The  organic  alkaloids  are,  almost  without  exception,  precipitated  firom  their 
soluticms,  by  tannic  acid,  in  the  form  of  insoluble  tannates,  and  consequently 
the  most  efficient  remedies  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  them,  are  liquids  contain- 
ing tannic  acid,  such  as  decoction  of  oak-bark,  tincture  of  gall-nuts,  concen- 
trated infusion  of  green  tea,  etc,  etc. 

The  detection  of  their  presence  in  the  animal  organism,  in  cases  of  death  by 
poisoning,  is  extremely  difficulty  strychnia  excepted,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
most  experienced  chemists  ought  only  to  be  relied  on  in  such  cases.* 

760.  Vegetable  Extracts. — This  name  is  applied  to  avery  largo 
class  of  substances  extracted  from  plants,  which  do  not  possess  sufficiently 
marked  features,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  to  allow  of  their  incorporation 
with  any  of  the  more  well-defined  groups  of  organic  compounds.  Some  of 
Hiem,  however,  possess  active  and  medicinal  properties,  as,  for  example,  the 
intensely  bitter  principle  of  wormwood,  aloes,  eta,  the  purgative  principle  of 
the  root  of  the  rhubarb,  and  the  aromatic  bitter  of  the  hop,  sweet-flag,  etc 
They  have  for  the  most  part  a  bitter  taste,  and  often  occur  crystallized;  and 
are  generally  regarded  as  mixtures  of  various  vegetable  products. 
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ORGANIC  COLOBINa  PBINOIPLES. 

7  61.  The  organic  coloring  matters,  with  the  exception  of  the  red  dye  ob- 
tained from  cochmeal,  are  all  of  vegetable  origin.  They  do  not,  as  a  class,  possess 
many  chemical  characters  in  common,  and  are  considered  under  one  general 
head,  by  reason  of  their  common  industrial  applications.  Many  of  the  most 
valuable  vegetable  coloring  agents  do  not  exist  naturally  in  plants,  but  are 
formed  by  subjecting  certdn  vegetable  products  to  specific  diemical  treat- 
ment The  most  brilliant  and  splendid  of  the  vegetable  colors,  as  those  of 
flowers,  for  example,  are  exceedingly  evanescent,  and  are  generally  destroyed 
by  any  treatment  employed  to  extract  them ;  they  also  exist  in  the  vegetable 

*  A  Uw  years  sinoe  a  man  was  convkted  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  of  murder,  by  the  adminis- 
trstioB  of  tinetore  of  aeonite,  npon  what  was  supposed  to  he  reliable  ohemfoal  testimony, 
hut  irhich  was  afterward  shown  to  be  so  utterly  unreliable,  that  the  means  adopted  for 
detecting  the  poison  must  have  completely  removed  it,  if  present,  f^om  the  matters 
tested. 

QuBflnoKB.— What  are  more  medidnal  than  poisonous  t  What  are  antidotes  fbr  these 
poisons  ?  What  is  said  of  their  detection  in  the  system  f  What  are  vegetable  extracts? 
Wluit  examples  of  these  substances  t  From  what  source  do  we  derive  oxganic  coloring 
agents?    What  is  said  of  them  ? 

20 
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tissue,  in  very  minute  quantities.  CJoloring  matters  extracted  from  those  parts 
of  the  plant  which  are  removed  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the  light,  aa 
the  wood,  bark,  etc.,  are  much  more  pennanent,  but  less  brilliant 

162.  The  art  of  dyeing  consists  in  impregnating  cloths  and  other  textures 
with  coloring  substances,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  acquired  colors  may  re- 
main permanent  under  the  common  exposure  to  which  the  articles  may  bo 
liable.  This  ia  eflFected  by  producing  a  chemical  union  between  the  materials 
to  be  dyed  and  the  coloring  matter.  Different  fibrous  materials  present  very 
diflFerent  attractions  for  dye-stuffs,  and  absorb  coloring  matter  in  very  differ- 
ent proportions :  wool  appears  to  have  the  greatest  attraction ;  silk  comes 
next  to  it ;  then  cotton,  and,  lastly,  flax  and  hemp.  While  the  fcamer,  there- 
fore, are  dyed  with  very  little  difficulty,  the  latter  can  only  be  made  to  per- 
manently combine  with  coloring  substances,  through  the  agency  of  indirect 
and  complicated  processes. 

763.  All  coloring  substances  used  in  dyeing  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  substantive  and  adjective  colors,  A  substantive  color  is  one  that  imparts  its 
tint  directiy  to  the  substance  to  be  dyed,  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
substance.  An  adjective  color,  on  the  contrary,  is  one  that  requires  the  inter- 
vention of  a  third  substance,  that  possesses  a  joint  attraction  for  the  coloring 
principle  and  for  the  substance  to  be  dyed. 

Most  of  the  substances  used  in  dyeing  belong  to  the  adjective  colors;  and 
if  we  except  indigo,  there  is  scarcely  a  dye-stuff  in  extensive  use  that  imparts 
its  own  color  directiy ;  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  dyes  have  so  weak 
an  afllnity  for  cotton  fabrics,  that  alone  they  communicate  no  color  sufficiently 
permanent  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  dye. 

The  intermediate  third  substance  which  is  used  to  effect  a  union  between 
the  dye  and  the  doth,  is  called  a  mordant,  from  the  Latin  word  mordeo,  to 
bite,  from  an  idea  the  old  dyers  had,  that  these  substances  bit  or  opened  a 
passage  into  the  fibers  of  the  cloth,  and  allowed  the  color  to  penetrate.  The 
action  of  a  mordant  may  be  illustrated  by  the  method  of  procedure  followed 
in  dyeing  cottons  black,  by  an  extract  of  logwood.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
logwood  is  very  deeply  colored,  but  imparts  no  permanent  dye  to  cotton.  I]^ 
however,  the  cotton  be  previously  impregnated  with  a  salt  of  oxyd  of  iron  (aa 
copperas),  and  then  dipped  into  the  extract  of  logwood,  the  coloring  prindplo 
of  the  latter,  by  reason  of  its  great  affinity  for  oxyd  of  iron,  unites  with  it,  and 
the  two  are  precipitated  upon  the  fibers  of  the  doth  in  the  form  of  a  black  pre- 
dpitate  or  dye.  A  dye  thus  effected  is  usually  a  fast  color,  since  it  is 
formed  in  and  incorporated  with  the  whole  structure  of  the  fiber  itself  and  ia 
not  merely  upon  its  sur&ce ;  so  that  the  color  will  only  disappear  when  the 
texture  and  fiber  of  the  cloth  are  destroyed.    The  use  of  mordants,  further- 


QuTOTiONs.— In  what  does  the  art  of  dyeing  consiBt  f  What  fibrous  substances  havB  the 
greatest  attraction  for  dyes?  Into  what  two  classes  may  dyeing  principles  be  diyidcd? 
What  are  substantive  colors?  What  are  adjective  colors?  To  which  class  do  the  dyes  in 
ordinary  use  generaUy  belong  ?  What  is  the  derivation  of  the  vord  mordftnt  ?  Explain 
the  use  of  mordants  ? 
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more,  adds  greatly  to  the  resources  of  the  dyer ;  because  a  smgle  coloring 
substance  will  impart  very  different  colors  with  different  mordants:  thus,  an 
extract  of  logwood  will  dye  with  iron,  black ;  with  a  solution  of  tin,  violet ; 
and  with  other  mordants,  all  the  shades  of  color  included  between  a  yellowish- 
white  and  a  violet,  a  lavender  and  a  purple,  or  a  slate-brown  and  a  black. 

164  Calico-Printing . — ^The  general  process  of  calico-printing  is  as 
follows:  The  doth  is  first  prepared,  by  bleaching  and  other  treatment,  to  re- 
ceive the  colors.  The  pattern  is  then  stamped  or  printed  upon  it  from  plates 
or  rollers,  which  have  been  previously  covered  with  different  mordants,  in  the 
same  way  that  ink  is  applied  to  types.  The  cloth  is  then  passed  through  a 
solution  of  dye,  when  those  parts  which  have  been  printed  with  the  mordant 
seize  upon  and  retain  the  colors.  The  cloth  is  afterward  washed,  when  all 
the  color  not  combined  with  mordant  disappears  from  its  sur&ce,  and  the  pat- 
tern impressed  is  brought  out  with  distinctness. 

165.  The  most  important  coloring  matters  used  in  dyeing  are  as  follows: — 
Red    and    Violet    Coloring    Substancesi  —  Madder  is  the 

ground-up  root  of  the  plant  nibia  tinctorum.  Its  most  beautiful  coloring  con- 
stituent {madder  red,  Turkey  red),  called  garandne,  is  not  a  natural  product, 
but  results  from  subjecting  the  root  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  add.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  acid  in  this  instance  is  often  cited  as  an  example  of  catalysis,  as  it 
does  not  enter  into  combination  with  the  coloring  principle  of  the  root,  but 
effects  a  change  in  it,  apparently  by  its  mere  presence. 

Madder  is  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  dyeing  and  printing  cottons  than  any 
other  substance,  and  with  different  mordants  it  frimishes  very  bright  and 
durable  reds,  yellows,  violets,  and  browns.  The  other  important  coloring 
substances  of  this  dass  are  "Brazilwood,"  "  safflower"  (the  flowers  of  the  red 
saflSron),  sandal-wood  ("  red-sanders"),  and  cochineal  The  last  is  a  dried 
insect,  the  cocus  cacti,  which  lives  upon  several  species  of  cactus,  peculiar  to 
warm  latitudes,  and  especially  to  Central  America.  It  yields  the  most  bril- 
liant scarlet  and  purple  colors. 

166.  Blue  Dyesi  Indig  o. — ^The  most  important  of  the  blue  dyes  is 
Indigo,  which  is  obtained  from  several  species  of  American  and  Asiatic  plants, 
particularly  from  those  belonging  to  the  genus  indigofera.  The  juice  of  these 
plants  is  colorless,  but  when  their  leaves  are  digested  in  water,  and  allowed 
to  ferment,  a  yellow  coloring  substance  is  dissolved  out,  which,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  gradually  becomes  blue,  and  is  deposited  from  the  solution  in  the 
form  of  a  tiiick  sediment  This  washed  and  dried,  constitutes  the  indigo  of 
commerce. 

Commercial  indigo  is  far  from  pure,  and  in  addition  to  the  blue  coloring 
matter,  or  pure  indigo,  it  contains  at  least  one  half  its  weight  of  foreign  sub- 
stances.   Pure  indigo  is  quite  insoluble  in  every  liquid,  with  the  exception  of 

QuKSTioicB. — ^How  do  they  increase  the  resonrces  of  the  dyer  ?  What  is  the  process 
of  calico-printing?  What  is  madder  ?  What  is  said  of  its  coloring  principles?  What  is 
cochineal?  What  colors  does  it  fnmish?  What  other  dye-stnffs  furnish  red  colors? 
What  is  the  most  important  of  the  blue  dyes  ?    Hov  is  indigo  prepared  ? 
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fuming  sulphuric  add  (Nordhauaen),  with  which  it  forms  a  compound  qmte 
soluble  in  water,  called  stdphdndigotic  acid,  When  indigo  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  water  and  deozjdizing  agents,  it  becomes  converted  into  a  soluble 
and  colorless  substance,  known  as  iftdigo  wkUe^  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
again  absorbs  oxygen,  and  resumes  its  blue  color.  This  circumstance  is  taken 
advantage  of  in  dyeing;  thus,  the  indigo  is  mixed,  in  a  state  of  fine  powder, 
with  hydrate  of  lime  and  copperas,  and  the  whole  digested  in  water.  Under 
these  drcumstances,  the  hydrated  protoxyd  of  iron,  resulting  from  Hie  action 
of  the  lime,  abstracts  oxygen  from  the  indigo,  and  reduces  it  to  a  state  of  a 
yellow  liquid  (white  indigo).  Cloths  steeped  in  this  liquid,  and  exposed  to  the 
air,  readily  acquire  a  deep  and  permanent  blue  tint,  by  the  formation  of  the 
blue,  insoluble  indigo  in  the  substance  of  the  fibers,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that 
the  fine  indigo-blue  colors  are  produced.  What  is  called  Saexcn  52tt6,  a  brighter 
color  than  ordinaiy  indigo,  is  imparted  by  boiling  the  &brics  in  sulphindigotic 
add.  Among  other  prominent  blue  dyes,  may  be  mentioned  Uimiu&,  which  is 
obtained  from  several  species  of  lichens,  by  treatment  with  ammonia — ^the 
plants  themselves  being  destitute  of  color.  Archil  and  cudbear  are  substances 
allied  to  litmus. 

767.  Yellow  Coloring  Substances. — ^The  most  valuable  dye- 
stuffs  of  this  dass  Bxe  fustic^  the  rasped  wood  of  a  West  Indian  tree ;  querd- 
tron,  obtamed  from  the  bark  of  the  American  black  oak ;  the  berries  of  the 
buckthorn;  annotto,  prepared  from  the  pulp  of  certain  South  American 
seeds ;  and  tumeric,  the  root  of  an  East  Indian  plant. 

768.  Chlorophylcisthe  name  given  to  tiie  green  coloring  mattOT  of 
the  leaves  and  stems  of  plants.  It  exists  in  them  in  veiy  small  quantity,  and 
is  extracted  with  difficulty  in  a  state  of  purity.  It  appears  to  be  united  in 
the  vegetable  tissue  with  a  substance  resembling  wax,  and  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  hence  all  tinctures  in  pharmacy, 
prepared  from  the  fresh  stalks  and  leaves  of  plants,  possess  a  green  color. 
Chlorophyle  appears  only  in  those  jxarts  of  plants  which  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light;  hence  this  agent  is  supposed  to  exerdae  an  important  and 
direct  influence  on  its  formation.  Plants  grown  in  the  dark  are  nearly  des- 
titute of  color,  but  when  removed  into  the  sunlight  become  rapidly  green. 
The  red  and  yellow  colors  which  leaves  assume  in  autumn,  are  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  decomposition  and  oxydation  of  the  chlorophyle,  and  the  for- 
mation of  an  add  compound;  but  the  information  we  possess  on  this  subject 
is  very  Kmited. 

Most  of  the  greens  used  in  dyeing  are  of  a  mineral  origin,  t.  fi.,  the  salts 
of  diromium  and  of  copper. 
Ko  genuine  black  substantive  color  has  ever  been  obtained  from  plants. 

QiTBSTiONS.— What  ia  said  of  the  Bolability  of  indigo  ?  What  is  indigo  white  f  How  is 
it  employed  in  dyeing?  How  is  "Saxon  blue"  imparted?  What  other  blue  dyes  are 
used?  Ennmerate  some  of  the  principal  yellow- dye-Btuiffi?  What  is  chlorophyle  ?  What 
are  its  solvents?  What  agent  influencea  its  formation?  What  is  the  ebaraoterof  the 
greens  used  in  dyeing? 
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OILS;    FATS;    AKD    BBSINS. 

769.  Connection  between  Oils  and  Fats.— The  oils  and 
the  &t8,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin,  are  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  same  general  class  of  organic  substances ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
volatile  oils,  they  are  all  doselj  allied  to  each  other  in  their  chemical  properties, 
and  are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  viz.,  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
nnited  in  various  proportions.  As  a  dass,  they  are  all,  however,  character- 
istically poor  in  oxygen,  but  rich  in  hydrogen,  and  some  few  of  the  volatile 
oils  contain  no  oxygen.  The  distinction  between  a  fat  and  an  oil  is  founded 
merely  upon  the  circumstance,  that  the  former  is  solid  at  ordinary  temper- 
atures, while  the  latter  continues  more  or  less  liquid ;  an  oil,  therefore,  may 
be  called  a  liquid  fat,  or^a  fht  a  solid  oiL 

The  &ts  and  the  oils  are  all  highly  combustible,  and  bum  with  a  brilliant 
flame ;  they  are  insoluble  in  water ;  but  dissolve  with  more  or  less  readi- 
ness in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with  paper  leave  a 
greasy  mark,  and  render  the  paper  translucent.  The  oUy  substances  secreted 
by  plants,  are  principally  accumulated  in  the  seeds  and  coverings  of  the  fruit, 
although  no  portion  of  the  plant  is  entirely  destitute  of  them.  The  propor- 
tion existing  in  some  seeds  is  very  considerable.  Thus  flax-seed  contains 
about  20  per  cent  of  oil,  Indian  com  9  per  cent,  rape-seed  30  to  40  per  cent, 
while  the  seed  or  bean  which  furnishes  castor  oil  contains  as  much  as  60  per 
cent 

770.  Division  of  the  Oils  .—All  oily  substances  are  divided  into 
two  classes,  viz.,  the  fixed  and  volatile  oils ;  the  former  when  exposed  to  the 
air  do  not  diminish  in  bulk,  while  the  latter  under  the  same  circumstances, 
readily  evaporate. 

Ttl.  Volatile  Oils. — ^The  volatile  oils  do  not  possess  the  greasy 
feel  of  the  fsA  oOs,  and  are  almost  always  characterized  by  a  strong  aromatic 
odor,  and  a  pungent  burning  taste.  Many  of  them,  also,  are  highly  poisonous. 
With  alcohol  they  form  solutions  called  "  essewces,"  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  oils  themselves  are  very  frequently  termed  "  essenticdJ'^  They  also  dis- 
solve in  ether  and  acetic  add,  and  mix  in  every  proportion  with  the  fixed  or 
fisbt  oils.  They  do  not,  however,  like  the  fat  oils,  form  soaps,  but  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air  they  are  firequently  dianged  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen, 
and  converted  into  resins. 

These  oils  (with  the   exception  of  a  few  which  have  been  formed  ar- 

QmsnoNB.— What  is  said  of  the  class  of  oils  and  fats?  What  of  their  composition? 
What  constitates  the  difference  between  an  ofl  and  a  fat?  What  are  their  properties ? 
What  is  said  of  the  distribution  of  the  regetable  oils?  Into  what  two  classes  are  oily 
■nhstaaces  divided?  What  are  the  characteristics  of  the  volatile  oils?  What  are  es- 
■enceB  ?    From  what  Bources  are  Uie  volatile  oils  derived  ? 
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tificially)  are  almost  exclusively  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  are 
ffeneraUy  obtained  by  distilling  the  plant  with  water ;  in  some  instances,  how- 
ever, they  are  extracted  from  the  cellular  tissue  containing  them  by  pressure, 
as  in  fre^  orange  or  lemon  peel  The  boiling  points  of  almost  all  these  oils 
are  above  that  of  water,  but  their  vapors  are  carried  over  mechanically  in 
distillation  by  steam  at  212^  F.,  and  condense  with  it  in  the  receiver.  In 
this  way  are  obtained  the  oils  of  roses,  orange  flowers,  lemons,  lavender,  win- 
ter-green, peppermint,  and  many  others  which  in  smell  and  taste  more  or 
less  resemble  the  fresh  plants  from  which  they  are  derived.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  oil  floats  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  water  which  distils  over  with 
it,  but  the  latter  usually  retains  a  small  quantity  of  the  oil  in  solution,  and 
thus  acquires  its  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  Waters  thus  impregnated  are 
termed  "medicated,"  or  "perfumed  waters;"  rose-water,  lavender-water, 
peppermint-water,  eta,  bemg  examples,  of  this  character. 

The  various  perftmies  and  odors  which  plants  emit,  are  believed  to  be 
mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  volatile  oils  in  their 
structure,  which  gradually  evaporate,  and  diffuse  themselves  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  quantity  of  oil,  however,  yielded  by  some  plants  which  possess  a 
marked  odor,  is  exceedingly  small — ^a  thousand  fresh  roses,  for  example,  af- 
fording by  distillation  less  than  two  grains  of  oil  (attar  of  roses).  In  some 
flowers,  as  the  jasmin,  the  violet,  and  the  tuber  rose,  the  oil  which  imparts 
fragrance  is,  moreover,  so  evanescent  and  delicate,  that  it  is  destroyed  by 
any  process  of  distillation,  and  in  such  cases  the  perfume  is  obtained  by  a^ 
ranging  the  flowers  in  layers  between  cotton  imbued  with  some  fixed  oil; 
which  latter  gradually  absorbs  the  volatile  oil  or  perfume  of  the  flower,  and  in 
turn  imparts  it  to  alcohol — ^thus  forming  an  odoriferous  essence.  Fatty  bodies 
perfumed  in  this  way  have  received  the  name  ofpomatvms.   ' 

The  volatile  oils  do  not  appear  to  be  uniformly  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  plant  In  the  mint  and  thyme  they  reside  principally  in  the  leaves  and 
stems ;  in  the  sandal  and  cedar  trees  they  are  in  the  wood ;  in  the  rose,  vio- 
let, etc.,  in  the  leaves  of  the  flower ;  in  the  vanilla,  anise,  and  carraway,  they 
are  in  the  seed ;  and  in  the  ginger  and  sassafras  in  the  root  Diflerent  parts 
of  the  same  plant  not  unfrequently  furnish  diffierent  oils ;  thus,  the  flowers 
of  the  orange-tree  ftimish  one  kind,  the  leaves  another,  and  the  rind  of  the 
finit  a  third. 

7Y2.  Composition  of  the  Volatile  Oils.— The  volatile  oils 
diflfer  materially  from  each  other  both  in  their  composition  and  chemical  re- 
actions, and  are  conveniently  divided  into  three  classes,  viz.,  those  composed 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen  only;  those  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen ;  and  those  which  contain  in  addition  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  Most  of 
them  contain  at  least  two  proximate  principles,  one  of  which,  termed  stearop- 


QuBSTiONs — Hov  are  they  obtained?  What  are  medicated  waters?  What  la  supposed 
to  be  the  origin  of  the  odors  of  plants?  What  of  the  quantity  of  volatile  oils  yielded  by 
plants?  What  are  pomatums?  Are  the  volatile  oils  uniformly  diffused  throughont 
plants  ?    Illustrate  this.    What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  the  volatile  oils? 
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iene,  is  less  fusible  than  the  other,  and  may  be  separated  by  cold  in  the  fonn 
of  a  camphor-like  substance.  The  more  liquid  constituent,  termed  etoioptenc, 
on  the  contrary,  may  be  often  obtained  in  a  separate  condition  by  distilla- 
tion at  a  low  temperature. 

113.  Oils  composed  of  Carbon  and  Hydrogen.— This 
class  embraces  a  large  number  of  the  odoriferous  essences  of  plants,  and  fur- 
nishes some  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  isomeric  bodies  known  in 
chemistry.  Thus,  the  oils  of  turpentine,  lemons,  oranges,  juniper,  copaiba, 
citron,  black  pepper,  and  many  others  which  possess  entirely  different  prop- 
erties, contain  exactly  the  same  constituents,  united  in  exactly  the  same 
proportions — 100  parts  of  each  by  weight  containing  88*24  of  carbon  and 
11*76  of  oxygen.  These  proportions  are  expressed  by  the  formula  C''H4,  or 
by  some  multiple  of  it,  as  2(06H4).  In  addition  to  their  identity  in  chemical 
composition,  these  substances  also  agree  as  regards  their  density  and  boiling 
points.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  internal  arrangement  of  their  molecules 
or  particles  is  different,  is  strikingly  shown  by  their  diverse  influence  on  a  ray 
of  polarized  light,  some  of  them  causmg  it  to  diverge  to  the  right,  some  to 
the  left,  while  others  transmit  it  unaltered,  or  directiy. 

114.  Oil  or  Spirits  of  Turpentine . — ^This  substance,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  or  representative  of  the  volatile  oils  containing 
only  carbon  and  hydrogen,  is  obtained  by  distilling  with  water  the  semi-fluid 
sap  or  pitch  called  in  commerce  crude  turpentine,  which  exudes  from  incisions 
made  in  the  wood  of  various  species  of  pine.  The  product  left  after  distil- 
lation is  d  resinous  solid,  which  is  popularly  termed  rosin. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  a  thin,  colorless  liquid,  which  is  highly  inflammable, 
and  possesses  a  well-known  and  powerful  odor.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
86,  and  boils  at  312°  F.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  freely 
in  alcohol  or  ether. 

Camphene,  which  is  extensively  used  in  lamps  as  a  substitute  of  oil,  is 
spirits  of  turpentine  purified  by  repeated  distillations.  Bumming  fluid  is  a  so- 
lution of  rectified  turpentine  or  camphene  in  alcohol — ^the  tendency  of  the 
turpentine  to  smoke  being  diminished  by  the  addition  of  alcohoL 

Camphene  and  burning  fluid,  although  highly  inflammable,  are  not  in  them- 
selves explosive ;  a  mixture,  however,  of  the  vapor  of  these  liquids  with  at- 
mospheric air  is  highly  explosive,  and  igniting  at  a  distance  at  the  approach 
of  the  slightest  spark  or  flame,  is  apt  to  communicate  fire  to  the  liquids  them- 
selves. Burning  fluid  being  much  more  volatile  than  camphene,  is  much  more 
dangerous,  and  its  use  as  an  illuminating  material  should  be  discountenanced 
and  forbidden.  The  explosive  character  of  the  mixture  of  its  vapor  and  air 
may  be  illustrated  without  danger  by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid 

Questions.— What  is  the  first  class  remarkable  for  ?  What  are  examples  of  this  fact  ? 
What  sabstance  is  regarded  as  the  type  of  this  class  ?  How  is  turpentine  obtained  ?  What 
is  the  residue  left  after  distillation  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  oil  of  turpentine  ?  What 
is  camphene  ?  What  is  burning  fluid  ?  Are  these  liquids  explosiye  ?  Why  then  is  their 
employment  so  dangerous?  What  is  the  comparative  volatility  of  the  two  ?  What  ex- 
periment illustrates  the  explosive  character  of  the  mixed  vapor  of  burning  fluid  and  air  f 
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to  OTi^rate  in  a  tin  can  or  yial,  and  then  applying  a  lighted  taper  to  tiie 
mouth.  U,  however,  the  mputh  of  the  oan  be  tightly  corked,  under  theee 
drcumstanoefl^  and  flame  be  applied  through  a  minute  orifloe  in  the  side,  an 
explosion  of  great  violence  is  occaaioned.  As  a  matter  of  ordinary  precau- 
tion  in  using  these  liquids^  no  attempt  should  ever  be  made  to  fiU  or  replen- 
ish lamps  ti^  are  lighted,  neither  should  any  vessel  containing  camphene 
or  burning  fluid  be  ever  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  a  flame. 

When  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  add  gas  is  passed  through  oil  of  tuiv 
pontine  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  a  white  solid  is  formed  which  resembles 
common  camphor  in  odor  and  appearance,  and  is  termed  artifidai  caimphor. 
It  is  from  this  circumstance,  probably,  that  the  term  camphene,  as  applied  to 
spirits  of  turpentine,  first  originated. 

Oil  of  turpentine  is  extensively  used  as  a  solvent  for  resins  in  the  mann* 
iacture  of  varnish,  in  the  preparation  of  paints,  and  to  some  extent  in  medi' 
cine.  Many  substances,  also,  like  India  rubber,  eta,  which  are  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  readily  dissolve  in  it 

The  other  more  important  oils  of  this  class  have  been  mentlcmed  above 
as  isomeric  with  dl  of  turpentine. 

V\h.  Essential  Oils  containing  Oxygen.— The  prindpal 
oils  of  this  nature  are  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  of  cinnamon,  of  roses,  lavender, 
bergamot,  and  peppermint  In  this  class  the  proportions  of  the  several  con- 
stituents are  rarely  the  same  in  two  diflferent  oil& 

Ckmimon  caan^hor,  prepared  by  distilling  the  wood  of  the  camphop-tree 
(found  principally  in  Borneo  and  Js^mn),  is  regarded  as  a  solid  oil,  or  vola- 
tile fiit  of  this  class.  It  partakes  of  the  general  properties  of  the  volatile  oils, 
may  be  distilled  without  decompodtion,  and  evaporates  in  the  air  at  ordinaiy 
temperaturesL  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  finely  in  alco- 
hol, fuming  what  are  termed  campJwrated  spirits.  On  adding  water  to  this, 
nearly  all  the  camphor  is  thrown  down  in  a  minutely  divided  state.  Camphor 
taken  internally  in  other  than  very  small  doses,  acts  as  a  poison,  a  hundred 
grains  being  suffident  to  cause  death.  **  When  small  pieces  of  perfectly  dean 
camphor  are  aUowed  to  fiJl  upon  the  surfeoe  of  pure  water,  they  rotate  and 
move  about  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes  for  several  hours  together;  but 
if  while  the  camphor  is  rotating,  the  surfece  of  the  water  be  touched  with 
any  greasy  substance  (a  glass  rod  dipped  in  turpentine  answers  bestX  all 
the  fioatang  particles  quickly  dart  back,  and  are  instantly  deprived  of  all 
motion."  This  phenomenon  appears  to  be  due  to  the  continued  escape  of 
vapor  from  the  sur&oe  of  the  camphor. 

776.  Essential  Oils  containing  Sulphnr.— The  oils  ob- 
tained by  distillation  from  black  mustard-seed,  from  assafoatida,  onions,  horse- 

Qnnnoifs.— What  pncantionB  should  always  be  olMMrved  in  the  me  of  these  liquids? 
What  is  the  reaction  between  turpentine  and  hydrochloric  add  gas?  What  are  the  uses 
of  oil  of  tnrpentfne  f  What  are  other  important  <^  of  this  class  f  What  are  the  princi- 
pal essential  oUb  of  the  second  class?  What  is  common  camphor?  What  are  Its  proper^ 
ties?    What  ara  examples  of  oihi  of  the  third  class? 
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ladisfa,  garlic,  and  hops,  belong  to  this  dcuss.  Many  of  them  are  charaeter- 
ized  by  nauseous  and  offensive  odors,  which  at  the  same  time  are  remarkably 
persistent  The  bad  smell  imparted  to  the  breath  by  eating  onions  or  garlic, 
for  example,  is  occasioned  by  the  continued  presence  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  volatile  oils  of  these  vegetables  in  the  air  exhaled  from  the  lungs. 

The  volatile  oils  which  are  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  are  as  a  class  called  empyreumaUc, 

The  essential  oils  are  mainly  used  in  the  preparation  of  essences,  perftunea, 
and  cordials.  The  latter  are  generally  made  of  brandy,  flavored  with  various 
aromatic  oils,  and  afterward  sweetened.  In  the  fermentation  of  perfumery,  a 
single  oil  or  essence  is  rarely  used  by  itseli^  but  the  best  result  is  obtained  by 
a  skillful  mixture  of  the  odoriferous  principles  of  many  plants.  Eau  de  Cologne, 
called  the  perfection  of  perfhmery,  owes  its  excellence  to  the  application  of 
this  principle.* 

777.  Fats  r— F  i  x  e  d  Oils  .—The  fixed  oils  are  mostly  destitute  of  either 
taste  or  smell ;  but  the  presence  of  certain  volatile  acids  imparts  odors  to  some 
of  them:  thus,  butter  contains  lutyric  add;  goat's  fat,  an  odorous  acid  called 
hyrcic  acid;  while  the  nauseous  smell  of  whale  oil  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
an  acid  called  phocenic  acid.  They  do  not  evaporate  in  the  air,  are  decom- 
posed by  the  action  of  heat,  and  are  unctuous  and  greasy  in  their  feeling. 
They  dissolve  readily  in  ether  and  in  the  essential  oils,  but  are  not  soluble  to 
any  great  extent  in  alcohol,  and  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water.  All  the  oils 
have  an  attraction  for  oxygen,  and  when  exposed  to  light  and  air,  absorb  it 
rapidly,  and  give  out  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen ;  this  action  may  be  sufiB- 
ciently  energetic  to  produce  ignition  (spontaneous  combustion),  especially 
when  the  oil  is  distributed  over  porous  substances,  tow,  cotton,  etc 


*  "  Odors  resemble  very  much  the  notes  of  a  musical  instrument  Some  blend  easily 
and  naturally  with  each  other,  and  produce  a  harmonious  impression,  as  it  were,  on  the 
sense  of  smell.  Heliotrope,  yanilla,  orange-blossoms,  and  the  almond  blend  together  in 
this  way,  and  produce  different  degrees  of  nearly  similar  effect  The  same  is  the  case 
with  citron,  lemon.  Terrain,  and  orange-peel,  only  these  produce  a  stronger  impression,  or 
belong,  so  to  speak,  to  a  higher  octave  of  smells.  And  again,  patchouly,  sandal-wood, 
and  vitivert  form  a  third  class.  It  requires,  of  course,  a  nice  or  well-trained  sense  of 
smell  to  porceire  this  harmony  of  odors,  and  to  detect  the  presence  of  a  discordant  note. 
But  it  is  by  the  skillful  admixture,  in  kind  and  quantity,  of  odors  producing  a  similflr  im- 
pression, that  the  most  delicate  and  unchangeable  fragrances  are  manufactured.  When 
perfumes  which  strike  the  same  key  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  are  mixed  together  for  hand- 
kerchief use,  no  idea  of  a  different  scent  is  awakened  as  the  odor  dies  away ;  but  when 
they  are  not  mixed  upon  this  principle,  perfumes  are  often  spoken  of  as  becoming  sickly 
and  faints  after  they  have  been  a  short  time  in  use.  A  change  of  odor  of  this  kind  is 
never  perceived  in  genuine  eau  de  Cologne.  Oil  of  lemons,  juniper,  and  rosemary  are 
among  those  which  are  mixed  and  blended  together  in  this  perfume.  None  of  them  can, 
however,  be  separately  distinguished  by  the  ordinary  sense  of  smell;  but  if  a  few  drops 
of  ammonia  be  added  to  their  solution,  the  lemon  smell  usually  becomes  very  distinct'* 

QimsTioKS. — "What  are  thrfr  peculiarities  ?  What  are  empyreumatic  oils?  For  wliat 
purposes  are  the  essential  oils  chiefly  used?  What  are  cordials?  In  what  does  the  per- 
fection of  perfumery  consist?  What  are  the  pi'opertles  of  the  fats  and  fixed  oils?  To 
what  are  their  odors  owing  ?    What  is  said  of  their  attraction  for  oxygen  ? 
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7*78.  The  fixed  oils,  according  to  the  changes  which  they  undergo  through  Hie 
absorption  of  oxygen,  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  the  drying  or  siccative 
oils,  and  the  unctiLcms  or  greasy  oils;  or  those  which  become  hard  and  resinous 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  those  which  remain  soft  and  sticky  under  the 
same  circumstancea 

119.  Drying  Oils . — L i n s  e  e d  Oil,  or  the  oil  obtained  by  expres- 
sion fix>m  the  seeds  of  the  flax  plant,  is  a  representative  of  this  class;  and  is 
the  oil  generally  used  for  mixing  with  pamts,  and  in  the  manu&cture  of  var- 
nishes. Its  drying  properties,  which  especially  recommend  it  to  the  painter's 
use,  are  greatly  increased  by  boiling  it  for  some  time,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  lUha/rge  (protoxyd  of  lead).  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  known  as  "  boikd 
dQ^  or  linseedroiL  varnish.  Oiled  sHJc  is  silk  to  which  successive  coats  of  puri- 
fied linseed  oil  have  been  applied.  Cflazier^s  puUy  is  prepared  by  kneading 
together  boiled  linseed  oil  and  pulverized  chalk  (whiting). 

The  other  principal  drying  oils  are  those  extracted  from  rape-seed,  poppy- 
seed,  the  seed  of  the  castor-oU  plant,  and  from  walnuts. 

Printer's  Ink  is  prepared  by  igniting  linseed  oil  in  suitable  vessels, 
and  allowing  it  to  bum  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  charred,  and  acquires  a 
viscid  consistency ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  the  finest 
varieties  of  lamp-black. 

780.  Unctions  Oils . — ^This  class  includes  the  oils  expressed  fit>m  the 
fruit  of  the  olive  and  the  palm,  and  most  of  the  oils  and  fe.ts  of  animal  origin. 
Thes'j  oils,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  are  liable  to  become  sour  and  rancid,  but 
they  do  not  solidify. 

781.  Composition  of  the  Fats  and  Fixed  Oils. — ^Most&ts 
and  fixed  oils,  vegetable  and  animal,  are  mixtures  of  two,  and  generally 
three,  distinct  compounds,  each  of  whidi,  taken  singly,  has  all  the  properties 
of  a  fat  or  an  oil  The  first  of  these  substances,  called  stearine  (&x)m  crreapf 
tallow),  is  solid  at  common  temperatures ;  the  second,  oleine  (from  ^Tuiiovj  oil), 
is  liquid  at  common  temperatures;  the  third,  called  margarine  {from  fjulpyapovj 
a  pearl),  on  account  of  its  pearly  appearance,  is  also  a  solid  at  common  tem- 
peratures. AU  the  fats  and  fixed  oils,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  mixtures 
of  the  fluid  oleine  with  the  solids  stearine  or  Tnargarine.  If  the  solid  be  in 
largev  proportion  than  the  fluid,  then  the  compound  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  a  solid,  and  resembles  tallow  or  lard;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  fluid  consti- 
tuent prevails,  the  compound  has  the  characters  of  an  oiL  For  example, 
when  olive  oil  is  subjected  to  a  cold  of  40°  F.,  it  deposits  a  sohd  fiit,  mar- 
garinsy  which  may  bo  separated  by  filtration  and  pressure ;  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  oil,  however,  consisting  of  oleine^  retains  its  fluidity  at  a  much 
lower  temperature.     Again,  by  subjecting  mutton  tallow  to  pressure,  a  per- 

QuEsnoKTB. — ^Into  what  two  classes  are  the  fixed  oils  divided?  What  are  drying  o^lsT 
What  are  unctuous  oUs  f  What  is  a  type  of  the  drying  oils  ?  What  is  linseed  oil  f  For 
what  is  it  principaUy  used  ?  What  is  boiled  oU  ?  What  is  oiled  silk  ?  What  is  putty? 
What  are  the  other  principal  drying  oils  ?  What  is  printers'  ink  ?  What  are  Included  in 
the  class  of  unctuous  oils  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  the  fixed  oils  ?  When  will  a  fatty 
body  hayo  the  characters  of  a  solid,  and  when  of  a  liquid  ? 
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manently  fluid  oil,  ofetne,  is  extracted,  while  the  solid  which  remains  has  its 
melting  point  raised,  and  is  much  harder  than  the  original  tallow ;  it  consists 
of  stearine  and  margarine,  the  latter  of  which  melts  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  the  former. 

Stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine  are,  however,  susceptible  of  ftirther  analy- 
sis. They  are,  in  fact,  true  salts,  composed  of  an  organic  or  fat  acid,  united 
to  a  base ;  the  acid  being  peculiar  to  each  fetty  principle,  while  the  base  with 
which  it  is  naturally  united,  is  almost  always  the  same.  The  name  given  to 
this  base  is  glycerine,  and  it  is  regarded  as  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  a  radical, 
glyceryle.  In  stearine  the  existing  acid  is  called  stearic  add;  in  margarine, 
Tnargaric  acid;  and  in  oleine,  oleic  add.  Stearine  is  accordingly  the  stearate 
of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle,  and  margarine  and  oleine  the  margarates  and  oleates 
of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle.  Olive  oil  also  must  be  described  as  a  mixture  of 
much  oleate  of  the  oxyd  of  glyceryle,  and  a  little  margarate  of  the  same  base. 

It  may  seem  singular  to  the  student  that  bodies  of  an  acid  character  should 
exist  in  fets  and  oils.  Such,  however,  is  the  case,  and  they  exhibit  acid 
properties  in  marked  degree,  such  as  reddening  litmus  paper,  neutralizing 
alkaUes,  and  uniting  with  bases  to  form  salts. 

782.  Soaps . — ^When  fixed  fatty  or  oily  bodies  are  brought  in  contact 
with  alkaline  solutions  at  high  temperatures,  they  undergo  a  change  called 
saponificaiion ;  that  is  to  say,  the  strong  alkaline  bases  (potash  or  soda)  dis- 
place the  weak  base  glycerine,  and  unite  with  the  acids  existing  in  the  &ts  or 
oils  to  form  a  homogeneous  mass,  called  soap.  Soaps,  therefore,  are  true  salts, 
combmations  of  stearic,  margaric,  or  oleic  acid,  with  aa  alkaline  base. 

Soaps  are  of  two  kinds,  hard  and  soft.  The  former  are  made  with  soda 
alone,  or  a  mixture  of  potash  and  soda,  while  the  latter  are  made  exclusively 
with  potash.  Soaps  made  with  potash  are  soft,  mainly  by  reason  of  the  deli- 
quescent character  of  the  potash,  which  is  imable  to  harden  in  the  presence 
of  any  considerable  quantity  of  water.  A  soda  soap,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
made  to  absorb  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water  without  becoming  fluid. 
Besides,  in  a  potash  soap,  the  glycerine,  which  before  saponification  was  com- 
bined with  the  fat  acids,  remains  mechanically  mixed  with  the  soap,  and  pro- 
motes its  fluidity.  In  'the  manufacture  of  soda  soaps,  the  soap  is  obtained 
in  a  nearly  pure  state  by  the  addition  of  common  salt  to  the  watery  solution 
in  which  the  soap  is  suspended.  Soap  not  being  soluble  in  salt  water,  im- 
mediately separates  from  the  water  and  the  glycerine  contained  in  it,  and 
floats  upon  the  surface,  and  in  this  condition  may  be  removed,  while  the 
spent  lye,  glycerine,  and  salt  are  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  When  this  treat- 
ment is  applied  to  a  potash  soap,  another  change  is  occasioned  which  is 
purely  chemical.  The  salts  which  the  fatty  acids  form  with  potash  are  de- 
composed by  chloride  of  sodium,  and  a  mutual  interchange  of  acids  takes 

QxTzsTiONS. — ^What  is  the  constitution  of  stearine,  margarine,  and  oleine  ?  What  Is 
glycerine  ?  What  are  stearic,  mai^ric,  and  oleic  acids  ?  What  is  understood  by  sapon- 
ification ?  What  is  a  soap  ?  When  are  soaps  hard  or  soft  ?  Why  are  potash  soaps  soft  ? 
Hov  are  soda  soaps  made  hard  ?  What  is  the  chemical  composition  of  hard  and  soft  soaps? 
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place;  and  henoe,  when  a  potash  fioap  ia  mixed  with  a  solaUon  of  oommon 
salt^  both  the  soap  and  the  chloride  of  sodium  are  decomposed,  and  a  soda  soap, 
and  chloride  of  potassium  are  formed. 

Hard  soaps  are  generally  made  of  tallow,  and  are  mainly  mixtures  of  stear- 
ate  and  margarate  of  soda;  soft  soaps  are,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  made  of 
olls^  soft  iats^  and  are  mainly  oleates  of  potash,  with  glycerine  mechanically 
mixed  with  them.  Castile  aoap  is  manu&ctured  of  olive  oil  and  soda,  its 
mottled  appearance  bemg  produced  by  the  addition  of  ozyd  of  iron.  Besins 
form  with  the  alkalies,  salts,  which  possess  characters  allied  to  l^ose  of  Ihe 
soaps,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  common  soaps,  a  quantity  of  ream  (fosid) 
is  mixed,  on  the  ground  d  economy,  with  the  &ts.  Such  soaps  have  a  yel- 
lowish appearance,  and  are  known  as  yellow  soaps. 

Soaps,  by  reason  of  their  strong  attraction  for  water,  always  retain  a  ccm* 
fiiderable  quantity  of  it  in  their  compoation;  the  proportion  in  the  best  hard 
soaps  varying  from  25  to  30  per  cent  It  is  possible,  however,  to  ytepare  a 
solid  soap  contaming  more  than  its  own  weight  of  water.  Such  soaps  look 
well  when  finesh,  but  contract  greatly  on  drying.  Dealers  generally  store 
their  soap  in  cellars  and  damp  places,  since  it  is  for  their  interest  to  sell  as 
lai^  a  proportion  of  combined  water  as  possibla 

Soap  is  freely  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  in  salt  water,  and  all  other  saline 
BolutionB)  it  is  insoluble ;  soap  made  from  the  oil  extracted  from  the  cocoa-nut^ 
is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  it  dissolves  freely  in  strong  brine, 
and  is  hence  much  used  as  marine  soap.  When  a  solution  of  a  soe^  having 
an  alkaline  base  is  mixed  with  a  salt  of  any  other  base,  double  decompoeitioa 
ensues,  and  an  insoluble  compound  of  the  &tty  adds  with  the  earthy  or  me- 
tallic bases  is  precipitated.  The  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia  contained  in  nat- 
ural waters  act  in  this  manner,  and  their  presence  in  a  water  renders  it  luard 
and  unfit  for  washing.*  The  slimy  scum  which  is  formed  by  the  addition  of 
soap  to  such  water,  is  a  compound  of  the  fatty  acids  with  lime  or  magnesia. 
The  strong  acids  decompose  both  soap  and  fats,  imiting  to  their  bases,  said 
setting  free  the  fatty  acids. 

Ammonia  acts  far  more  feebly  upon  fatty  bodies  than  either  potash  or  soda, 

1S3,  Cleansing  Properties  of  Soaps. — ^The  detergent,  or 
cleansing  action  of  soap  depends  entirely  upon  its  alkaline  constituenta 
The  impurities  upon  the  skin,  or  on  articles  of  clothing,  always  contain  a 
certain  proportion  of  oily  matter,  which  exuding  from  the  pores  of  the  sys- 

*  The  hardness  of  a  water  may  be  eaidly  tested  by  adding  to  it  a  few  drops  of  a  solution 
of  soap  in  alcohol  (tincture  of  soap).  If  the  water  remains  dear,  it  is  perfectly  soft :  if  it 
becomes  cloudy,  it  may  be  r^^ded  as  hard— the  degree  of  hardness  being  proportioned 
to  the  degree  of  doudiness  occasioned. 

QtnESTioiTB. — ^What  is  said  of  the  use  of  resin  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps  ?  What 
percentage  of  water  is  contained  in  soap?  Why  will  not  soaps  wash  in  salt  water? 
When  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  soap  is  brought  in  contact  with  an  earthy  or  metallic  base, 
what  happens  ?  "Why  will  not  soaps  wash  in  hard  water  ?  What  effect  hare  acids  upon 
soaps  and  fats?  What  is  the  action  of  ammonia?  To  what  are  the  cleinsing  properties 
of  soaps  due? 
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tern,  and  existing  in  the  perspiration,  acts  as  a  cementing  agent  with  what- 
ever dust  or  dirt  is  brought  in  contact  with  it  Water  alone,  by  reason  of 
its  total  want  of  affinity  for  all  &tty  or  oily  substances,  is  unable  to  dissolve 
these  impurities,  and  effect  their  removal.  An  alkali,  on  the  contrary,  readily 
imites  with  the  greasy  and  organic  matter,  and  renders  it  soluble. 

When  a  soap  is  dissolved  in  water,  a  portion  of  its  alkali  is  set  liee  (by 
the  substitution  of  water  as  a  base),  and  uniting  with  the  impurities  intended 
to  be  removed,  partially  saponifies  them,  and  renders  them  soluble  or  mis- 
cible  with  water.  The  iktty  acids  also,  by  their  lubricity,  cause  the  dissolved 
matter  to  wash  away  more  easily.  An  alkali  used  alone  would  act  more 
powerfully  than  any  soap  as  a  detergent,  but  it  would  tend  to  destroy  the 
texture  of  the  organic  substance  to  which  it  was  applied,  and  also  to  remove 
the  colore  of  dyed  fabrics.  When  used  in  the  form  of  soap,  its  solvent  powers 
are  partially  neutralized.  In  washing  the  sur&ce  of  the  body  with  soap,  its 
alkaline  constituent  not  only  effects  the  removal  of  the  dirt,  but  also  dissolves 
off  the  eutide,  or  outer  layer  of  the  skin  itselfj  which  being  mainly  composed 
of  albumen,  is  soluble  in  alkaline  solutions;  and  thus  every  wa^iing  of  the 
skin  leaves  a  new  and  sensitive  sur&ce. 

What  are  called  washing  fluids  are  merely  solutions  of  the  caustic  alkalies. 
They  facilitate  washing  simply  by  providing  an  excess  of  alkalL  When  the 
water  employed  in  washing  is  somewhat  hard,  their  use  in  moderate  quan- 
tity may  be  recommended,  as  they  precipitate  the  earthy  salts  present  in  the 
water,  and  render  it  soft.  An  excess  of  free  alkali,  however,  in  washing 
always  tends  to  injure  fibers  and  occasion  them  to  shrink.  Camphene  (recti- 
fied spirits  of  turpentme)  is  also  employed  to  some  extent  in  washing ;  it 
acts  as  a  solvent  for  grease,  and  its  use  is  in  no  way  injurious  to  fabrics. 

T84.  Stearic  Acid  is  a  milk-white  solid,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and 
highly  ciystallme.  Mixed  with  some  margaric  acid,  it  is  extensively  used 
for  the  manu&cture  of  candles,  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of  stearins^ 
or  odaTnarUine  candles.  It  is  obtained  for  this  purpose  mainly  from  tallow 
and  lard,  by  heating  them  by  steam  in  vats  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water. 
Under  these  circumstances  an  insoluble  lime  soap  is  formed,  while  the  gly- 
cerine remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  This  soap  is  then  heated  separately 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  lime  to  form  an  insoluble 
sulphate,  and  leaves  the  &t  acids  in  a  separate  state  floating  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.  These,  when  cold,  are  submitted  to  pressure,  by  which 
the  oleic  acid  is  removed,  and  the  stearic  and  margaric  adds  left  m  a  nearly 
pure  condition.  Stearic  acid  melts  at  a  temperature  of  158®  F.  Margaric 
acid  closely  resembles  stearic  acid,  but  is  more  fusible,  melting  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  140®  F.  Lard  oily  extracted  firom  lard  by  pressure,  is  nearly 
pure  oleine. 

QuxsTioiVB.— Why  will  not  pure  water  answer  as  a  detergent  ?  How  does  a  soap  act  in 
remoying  dirt  ?  Why  do  we  not  use  alkalies  alone  as  detergents  ?  What  are  washing 
fluids  ?  What  is  their  use  ?  What  is  the  appearance  of  stearic  acid  ?  What  are  stearine 
candles?  How  is  stearic  acid  prepared?  What  is  said  of  margailc  add ?  What  is  an 
example  of  nearly  pore  oleine  ? 
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We  applj  the  term  lard  to  those  animal  &ts  which  at  common  tempera- 
turos  have  a  soft  and  unctuous  consistency,  and  toBow  to  those  which  remain 
hard ;  the  only  difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  proportion  of  the  constitu- 
ent, oleine,  which  is  greater  in  lard  than  in  tallow.  The  fats  of  carnivorous  ani- 
mals and  of  birds  are  soft  (lard)j  while  that  of  ruminating  animals  is  hard 
(tallow).  Fish,  or  train  oil,  is  obtamed  from  the  blubber  of  whales,  seals, 
and  various  fishes.  Spermaceti  is  a  peculi^ir  fat  found  in  cavities  of  the  head 
of  the  sperm  whale.  It  differs  from  other  animal  &,ts,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  contain  glycerine,  but  another  basic  substance  termed  etJuUf  while  the 
fat  acid  combined  with  it  is  called  ethalic  acid. 

Olive  oU,  or  the  sweet  oil  of  commerce,  is  obtained  by  pressure  from  the 
fruit  of  the  olive-tree.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  oleine  and  a  little  marga- 
rine. FcUm  oU,  which  within  a  comparatively  few  years  has  become  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce,  is  obtained  principally  on  the  "West  Coast  of 
Africa^  in  immense  quantities,  from  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  palm-tree.  It 
has,  when  fresh,  a  deep  orange-red  tint,  and  an  agreeable  odor,  and  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  has  the  consistency  of  butter.  It  consists  of  a  fluid  fat, 
oleine,  and  a  crystallizable  solid,  resembling  margarine,  which  has  been  called 
palmatinej  and  which  consists  of  palmatic  acid  and  glycerine. 

Human  fat  contains  palmatine,  margarine,  and  some  oleine.* 

784  Glycerine  is  a  sweet,  syrupy  liquid,  not  volatile,  and  readily  so- 
luble in  water  and  alcohol  Until  within  the  last  few  years  its  properties 
have  been  overlooked,  and  it  was  not  regarded  as  applicable  to  any  usefiil 
purpose.  In  its  solvent  power,  however,  with  respect  to  the  metalloids,  the 
salts,  and  the  neutral  organic  bodies,  it  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  that  of  alco- 
hol or  water.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  does  not  become  rancid,  or  readily 
dry  up.  It  also  possesses  remarkable  antiseptic  properties^  and  preserves 
animal  tissues  immersed  in  it  in  all  their  natural  colors.  It  has  recently 
been  extensively  applied  in  medicine  for  the  dressing  of  wounds,  bums,  and 
sores,  as  a  solvent  for  various  medicinal  principles  in  the  place  of  alcohol  or 
oils,  and  as  a  remedy  for  insect  bites.  It  may  be  obtained  in  a  nearly  pure 
state  by  saponifying  tallow  with  lime,  and  by  various  other  processes. 

785.  When  glycerine  is  strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  and  evolves  a 
volatile,  extremely  pungent  substance  termed  acroleine^  which  causes  lachry- 
matioa     The  formation  of  this  body  occasions  the  disagreeable  smell  noticed 


*  Bodies  buried  in  churchyards,  or  euhmerged  for  a  long  time  in  water,  are  sometimes 
entirely  converted  into  a  peculiar  substance  resembling  fat,  termed  adipocere.  In  the 
removal  of  the  extensive  cemetery,  les  Innocens,  in  Paris,  in  176T,  more  than  1500  bodies, 
which  had  been  intended  in  one  pit,  were  found  in  this  condition,  and  were  to  some  extent 
disposed  of  to  soap-boilers,  and  manufactured  into  soap.  • 

Questions — How  does  tard  differ  from  tallow  ?  From  what  sources  are  lard  and  tal- 
low obtained  ?  From  what  sources  is  train  oil  obtained  ?  What  is  spermaceti?  What  is 
olive  oil  ?  What  is  palm  oil?  What  are  its  constituents  ?  What  does  human  fat  condst 
of  ?  What  are  the  properties  of  glycerine  ?  What  is  said  of  its  solvent  powers  ?  What 
isacroleine? 
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during  the  smoldering  of  a  candle-wick^  ajid  it  may  be  also  perceived  dur- 
ing the  imperfect  combustion  of  all  kinds  of  fats. 

T86.  Wax . — The  term  wax  is  applied  by  chemists  to  substances  derived 
from  various  sources,  which  resemble  in  composition  and  properties  the  wax 
forming  the  solid  portion  of  honeycomb.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute among  naturalists,  whether  the  bee  merely  collects  the  wax  formed  by 
plants,  or  secretes  (manufectures)  it  from  honey  (sugar)  in  the  tissues  of  its 
body.  The  latter  view  of  the  case  is  now  generally  adopted.  The  constitu- 
ents of  wax  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  fets  and  oils,  viz.,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, and  oxygen — the  formula  for  bees-wax  being  C84H34O2. 

Bees- wax,  in  its  natural  state,  is  yellow,  but  is  bleached  white  (white  wax) 
by  exposure  in  thin  ribbons  to  the  action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture.  It 
fuses  at  a  temperature  of  150®,  and  is  soluble  in  ether  and  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. When  heated  with  boiliag  alcohol,  it  separates  into  different  proxi- 
mate principles,  myricine  and  cerinej  the  last  of  which  separates  from  the 
alcohol  on  cooling  in  delicate  needle-like  crystals.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
these  bodies  are  susceptible  of  saponification.  Wax  digested  with  oils,  forais 
a  kind  of  ointment  termed  cerates.  Wax  also  occurs  in  all  plants,  especially 
in  the  glossy  coating  or  varnish  observed  upon  the  surface  of  leaves  and  the 
Bkins  of  fruit  (as  in  the  skin  of  the  apple).  From  some  species  of  plants  it 
is  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  constitute  an  article  of  commerce  ,*  as 
the  bayberry  tdUow^  or  myrica  wax^  which  is  obtained  by  steeping  the  leaves 
and  fruit  of  a  species  of  myrtle  in  hot  water.  The  great  demand  for  wax  is 
for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  which  are  first  molded  by  the  hand  and  then 
shaped  by  rolling  upon  a  hard  surface.  Wax  bums  with  a  beautiful  clear 
light,  and  is  the  most  expensive  material  employed  for  illumination. 

1S*1.  Resins  , — Resinous  substances  are  found  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance in  almost  all  plants,  and  are  regarded  as  the  products  of  the  oxyda- 
tion  of  the  essential  oils.  Many  of  them  exude  naturally  from  fissures  or 
incisions  in  the  bark  or  wood.  They  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the  essential  oils.  When  pure  and  free  from 
essential  oils,  they  have  no  odor  except  when  rubbed  or  heated.  They  are 
also  good  insulators  of  electricity,  and  become  electric  by  friction.  In  color 
they  are  pale  brown  or  red. 

188.  Colophony. — Common  pine  veain  (rosing  also  termed  colophonyj 
which  is  the  residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  crude  turpentine,  is  a  good 
example  of  this  class  of  resins.  It  contains  two  distmct  bodies  having  acid 
properties,  called  pinic  and  silvic  acids,  which  may  be  separated  from  each 
other  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  These  acids  unite  with  bases  to  form  salts, 
and  their  combinations  with  the  alkahes  are  true  soaps  (rosin  soaps).    Rosin 

QuissTiONB. — ^What  is  w&x  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  bees-wax  ?  Into  what  two  principles 
may  wax  be  divided  ?  How  -is  white  wax  formed  ?  UnderVhat  circumstances  is  wax 
found  in  vegetables  ?  What  is  bayberry  tallow  ?  What  is  said  of  the  occurrence  of  resins  ? 
What  are  their  general  properties?  What  is  a  characteristic  example  of  this  class  of 
bodies  ?  How  is  rosin  obtained  ?  What  is  its  chemical  name  ?  What  is  its  composition  ? 
What  is  pine  oil  ? 
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Tieldf  b3^  distillation  a  great  yariely  of  prodacta^  ^e  moft  importaiit  of  which 
is  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  extensively  used  for  lubrication  and  somewhat  for 
fflominating purpoeeS)  under  the  name  of  syluic^  orpine  oiL  Bosin  is  extremely 
brittlei  and  may  be  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  in  whidi  condition  it  is 
used  to  increase  Motion,  as  it  renders  the  sur&oes  to  which  it  is  applied 
rough  and  adhesive;  its  application  to  the  bows  of  violins,  and  to  the 
cords  of  dock  weights  to  prevent  their  slipping,  are  fiuniliar  iUustrative  ex- 
amples. Bosin  ignited  for  a  tune  and  then  extinguished,  is  converted  into 
a  soft,  black,  pitchy  substance,  generally  known  as  ship's  plteh,  or  shoemaker's 
wax. 

7 89*  Lac  • — ^This  important  resinous  substance,  which  is  exported  fi:om 
the  East  Indies  to  the  extent  of  half  a  million  of  pounds  annually,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  puncture  of  the  bark  of  certain  species  of  trees  by  an  insect^ 
and  by  its  elaboration  of  the  exuding  juice  into  cells  for  its  ^g&  It  occurs 
in  commerce  under  throe  forma  Thus  the  broken  off  twigs  of  the  trees 
incrusted  with  lac  constitute  stick  laCj  removed  fix>m  the  twigs  it  is  9eed  lae, 
and  when  refined  by  melting  and  straining  it  is  sheUac  Stidc  lac,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  the  dead  insect  in  its  structure,  yields  by  proper  treatment 
a  dye  which  is  nearly,  or  quite  as  bright  as  that  obtained  fi-om  cochineaL 
Lac  is  also  extensively  employed  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  in  the 
manu&cture  of  hats  (for  stiffening  the  hat  body),  and  as  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  sealing-wax.*  What  is  called  gold  varnish  is  a  solution  of  shellac 
in  alcohol,  colored  yellow  by  gamboge  and  tumeric. 

Mastic,  ^^  Dragon^ 8  Uoody^^  so  called  from  its  deep  red  color,  and  Sandarac, 
are  also  resins  largely  employed  for  the  manu&cture  of  varnishes.  Copal 
is  exceedingly  hard,  and  of  a  light  yellow  color ;  it  diflfers  from,  the  other 
resins  in  being  almost  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  the  essential  oils.  Copal  var- 
nish is  made  by  first  fusing  the  resin,  and  then  adding  spirits  of  turpentine 
and  linseed  oil  Gum  gmaewm,  much  used  in  medicine,  .is  the  product  of  the 
lignum-vit©  tree  of  the  West  Indies. 

190.  Amber . — ^The  source  of  amber  was  for  a  long  time  uncertain ;  by 
some  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  carbonaceous  mineral,  but  it  is  now  miiver- 
sally  considered  to  be  a  fossil  vegetable  resin,  the  product  of  a  species  of 
the  pine  family  now  extinct.  Whenever  found  in  its  natural  location  in 
the  earth,  it  is  associated  with  carbonized  wood  or  coal  It  is  chiefly  found 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  is  apparently  washed  out  of  the  sand  by 
the  waves.     The  largest  block  known  is  in  the  Eoyal  Museum  of  Berlin, 


•  Common  red  seaUng-wax  is  usually  made  of  4  parts  of  lac,  1  to  1 J  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, and  8  parts  of  vermaion,  the  whole  being  fused  together  by  a  moderate  heat.  By 
substituting  different  coloring  principles,  different  colored  varieties  of  sealing-wax  are 
prepared. 


QiTE8'now8.--What  is  shoemaker's  wax?  What  is  Uc?  What  are  its  ▼arleaes?  What 
L'ni/^  What  other  rerfns  are  hirgely  employed  for  vamlshesf  What  Ib  said  of 
copal?    WJiat  Is  amber?    Where  is  ifprincinaUv  found? 


b'principaUy  found? 
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and  weighs  13  Iba.  Amber  often  oontams  insects  so  perfectly  and  delicately 
preserved,  that  they  could  not  have  become  incorporated  in  the  mass,  ex- 
cept it  was  once  in  the  condition  of  a  volatile  oQ  or  a  semi-fluid  resin.  It 
IS  the  Jiardest  of  all  the  resins,  has  a  yellowish  color,  and  is  slightly  acted 
npon  by  alcohol  or  the  essential  oils.  Being  commonly  translucent,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  a  fine  polish,  it  is  often  made  into  ornaments,  such  as  necklaces, 
the  month-pieces  of  pipes,  eta  The  beautiful  black  varnish  used  by  coach- 
makers  is  a  very  carefully-prepared  compound  of  amber,  asphaltum,  linseed 
oil,  and  turpentine.  Amber  is  a  compound  of  several  resmous  princtples,  and 
a  peculiar  acid  called  sucdnio  add, 

791.  fi  a  1 8  a  m  8  • — ^Many  resinous  substances^  as  they  exude  ftom  trees 
or  shrubs,  are  mixed  with  an  essential  oil,  which  either  evaporates  on  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  air,  or  is  converted  into  resin  by  the  absoiption  of 
oxygen.  Such  mixtures  of  resins  and  essential  oils  are  called  balsams.  The 
crude  turpentine  or  pitch  which  exudes  from  the  pine  is  an  example  of  a 
true  balsam,  since  by  distillation  it  is  separated  into  a  volatile  oil — ^turpen- 
tine and  hard  resin.  Among  the  other  important  commercial  balsams  are 
•*  Canada  haisam,"  the  product  of  the  silver  fir,  "  Venice  turpentme,^^  the  pro- 
duct of  a  species  of  laroh,  GopoAba  &a2sam^  halsam  TolfUj  Peru,  and  gum  beri' 
zoin.  The  three  former  are  merely  natural  varnishes,  t.  6.,  resins  dissolved  in 
vcdatile  oils ;  the  latter  contain  in  addition  an  acid  .principle.  This  acid  in 
gum  benzoin  is  called  benzoic  add,  and  is  chemically  interesting  by  reason 
of  the  number  and  marked  character  of  the  salts  which  it  forms  with  bases. 
Benzoic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  artificially  as  a  product  of  the  oxydation 
o£  the  oil  of  bittec  ahnonds.  The  gum  itself  is  very  fi-agrant,  and  is  the  chief 
ingredient  in  the  incense  burnt  in  Catholic  churches. 

792.  Gum  Resins  —This  term  is  applied  to  a  class  of  vegetable  pro* 
ducts  which  contain  in  addition  to  a  resm  and  an  essential  oD,  a  portion  of 
gum  and  various  other  extractive  matters.  When  they  first  escape  from  in- 
cisions in  the  stems  or  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  they  are  fluid  and  of  a 
light  color,  but  gradually  harden,  and  become  of  a  deeper  hue.  Most  of 
them  also  possess  a  strong  odor,  and  a  warm,  acrid  taste.  Owing  to  their 
mixed  composition,  they  are  not  perfecUy  soluble  in  eith^  water  or  abso- 
lute alcohol,  but  are  completely  dissolved  by  proof  spirit  This  class  of 
substances  includes  many  valuable  medicinal  principles,  such  as  myrrh,  asa- 
foetida^  aloes,  gamboge  (the  well-known  coloring  agent),  scanmiony,  and 
othenL     Opium  is  also  included  in  this  class. 

793.  Yarnishisa  solution  of  a  resinous  substance  which  is  applied  to 
the  sur^ice  of  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  investing  them  with  a  hard,  transpa- 
rent»  lustrous  coating  When  the  solvent  for  the  resin  is  alcohol,  the  pro- 
duct is  termed  s^mt  varnish,  and  when  an  essential  or  dyemg  oil,  oil  var- 

QuwnoKS.— What  are  its  properties  and  uses  t  What  1b  said  of  Its  chemical  oomposl. 
tfonf  What  are  balsams?  What  are  examples?  What  is  said  of  gum  benzoin?  What 
are  gun  resfais?  What  are  their  properties?  What  are  some  of  the  principal  bodies  of 
this  class  ?    What  Is  varnish? 
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nisTk     French  polish  is  an  alcoholic  solution  of  shellac,  with  a  little  oil 
added. 

794.  The  Elastic  Gams. — ^Two  varieties  ofthis  class  only  are  known 
in  commerce — caoutchouc  or  India-rubber,  and  gutta  percha.  There  are, 
howeyer,  several  other  vegetable  products  of  a  like  character  which  have  not 
been  made  practically  available. 

Caoutchouc  is  obtained  fix)m  the  milky  juice  afforded  by  several  species  of 
tropical  plants,  in  which  it  exists  in  the  form  of  small  globules  suspended  in 
an  aqueous  liquid,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  little  globules  of 
oily  matter  float  about  in  milk.  When  the  juice  is  exposed  to  the  -air,  the 
caoutchouc  gradually  separates,  and  hardens  into  a  white  elastic  mass,  inso- 
luble in  water  or  alcohol  The  usual  black  color  of  India-rubber  is  a  discol- 
oration occasioned  by  the  smoke  of  the  fires  over  which  the  fresh  product  is 
dried.  The  addition  of  a  little  ammonia  to  the  milky  juice  temporarily  pre- 
vents the  separation  of  the  caoutchouc,  and  under  these  circumstances  the 
caoutchouc  may  be  exported  in  tightly-corked  bottles  in  its  natural  condition. 
A  short  exposure  to  the  ab,  however,  soon  occasions  its  separation  as  a 
milk-white  solid. 

The  physical  properties  of  caoutchouc  are  well  laiown.  It  is  soluble  in 
pure  ether,  naphtha^  benzole,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  the  bi-sulphide  of  carbon. 
At  a  temperature  a  little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water  it  melts,  but  does 
not  r^ain  its  solid,  elastic  state  on  cooling.  Caoutchouc  contains  no  oxygen, 
and  is  composed  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  united  probably  in  equal  propor- 
tions. 

When  caoutchouc  is  heated  in  connection  with  sulphur,  it  incorporates  a 
quantity  of  the  sulphur  into  its  structure,  and  undergoes  a  remarkable  change, 
becoming  what  is  called  vtUcanized  rubber.  In  this  condition  it  is  less  liable 
to  be  hardened  by  cold  or  softened  by  heat,  and  is  also  rendered  more  elas- 
tic and  insoluble  in  ether  and  the  essential  oils.  It  is  from  this  material  that 
almost  all  India-rubber  goods  are  now  fabricated.  Yulcauized  rubber,  by 
mixture  with  a  proportion  of  bituminous  or  pitchy  matter,  and  some  earthy 
material  like  magnesia,  may  be  converted  into  a  hard,  black,  lustrous  sub- 
stance, which  works  like  ivory,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the  manufiftcture 
of  combs,  pencil-cases,  knife-handles,  eta 

Fig.  232.  -^  caoutchouc  is  unaffected  by  most  chemical 

agents,  and  is  at  the  same  time  supple  and  flexible, 
'  it  admits  of  many  usefiil  applications  in  practical 


fe 


^^         \         ^*  chemistry.     Short  flexible  tubes  for  the  connection 


of  apparatus  are  easily  formed  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  sheet  rubber  over  a 
glass  tube  or  rod  (see  Fig.  232),  and  cutting  off  the  superfluous  portions  with 
a  pair  of  scissors  (see  Fig.  233).    On  pressing  together  and  gently  warming 

QuKSTioNB. — ^What  subBtanoes  are  incladed  in  the  class  of  elastic  gams?  From  wliat 
source  is  caoutchouc  obtained  ?  What  is  its  natural  condition  and  color  ?  What  is  said 
of  iU  solubility?  What  is  its  chemical  composition?  What  is  valoaiuced  rubber? 
What  effect  has  the  addition  of  sulphur  upon  the  qualities  of  rubber  ? 
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the  fresh-cut  edges,  they  cohere,  and  form  a  tube,  Fia.  233. 

which  firmly  tied  at  both  ends,  binds  two  separate 
glass  tubes  air-tight  with  each  other.  (See  Fig. 
234.) 

Most  of  the  caoutchouc  at  present  used  is  obtained 
from  the  country  bordering  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  South  America. 

1d5.  Gutta  Pare  ha. —This  substance,  like 
caoutchouc,  is  obtained  from  the  milky  juice  which 
exudes  from  several  species  of  trees  peculiar  to 
Southern  Asia.  At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is 
slightly  elastic  and  as  tough  and  hard  as  wood;  but 
when  immersed  in  warm  water,  it  softens  and  be- 
comes highly  plastic  and  ductile,  regaining  its  original  hardness  on  cooling. 
This  property  allows  it  to  be  molded  with  great  facility  into  many  articles  of 
utility  and  ornament  Gutta  percha  possesses  a  dirty  white  color,  and  a  pe- 
culiar leathery  smell ;  it  is  highly  inflammable,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  ether,  the  essential  oils,  chloroform,  and  bi-sulphuret 
of  carbon. 


CHAPTER    XXIV.       . 

THE     NUTRITION    AND     GROWTH    OF     PLANTS. 

■796.  Elements  of  Vegetable  Organization.  —  The  ele- 
ments which  constitute  the  organic  structure  of  plants  are,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen — ^the  three  former  bemg 
largely  in  excess. 

In  addition  to  these,  all  plants  contain  various  inorganic,  or.  rather  mineral 
substances,  the  presence  of  which  in  their  structure  is  essential  to  a  healthy 
growth  and  organization.  The  number  and  the  nature  of  these  mineral 
substances  are  ascertamed  by  analysis  of  the  ashes  (the  incombustible  part) 
which  plants  yield  by  combustion.  They  are  mainly  potassa,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, Bndsesquioxydofiron,  combined  with  carlonic  acid,  sulphttric  acid,  silicic 
acid,  phosphoric  add,  and  various  chlorides.  The  ashes  of  all  cultivated  plants 
contain  these  mineral  substances ;  but  the  proportions  vary  with  the  nature 
of  the  plant  Thus  silica  abounds  in  the  stalks  of  grains  and  grasses,  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  seeds  of  grain-bearing  plants,  potash  in  leaves  and  many 
edible  roots,  and  lime  in  legununous  plants,  peas,  beans,  etc. 

QuBSTiONS.— What  is  gutta  percha  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  are  the  elements 
that  make  up  the  organic  structure  of  plants?  What  other  substances  are  regarded  as 
essential  constituents  ?  How  may  we  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  mineral  substances 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants  ?  Do  all  plants  contain  the  same  mineral  con- 
■dtoents  ?    Illustrate  this. 
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The  ndnenl  oonstitaeixtB  of  plants  do  not  necessarily  exist  in  tiie  living 
tissues  in  the  same  form  as  in  ^  ashes  afforded  hy  the  combustion  of  these 
tissues.  Thus,  sulphur  and  phosphorus  appear  to  exist  uncombined  in  albu- 
minous matter,  while  the  earthy  bases  are  very  generally  united  in  the  struc- 
ture of  plants  with  vegetable  adds.  In  the  process  of  combustion,  however, 
the  latter  become  converted  into  carbonates,  while  the  sulphur  and  the  phos- 
phorus unite  with  oxygen  to  form  acids,  which  in  turn  generally  unite  wi& 
one  of  the  bases  present  to  form  salts  characteristic  of  these  elements. 

79*7.  Soarees  of  Vatriment  to  Plants.— Plants  obtain  thdr 
nutriment  partially  by  their  leaves  and  partly  by  their  roots.  The  former  are 
furnished  with  a  great  number  of  microscopic  pores^  or  stomaiaf*  while  in 
the  latter  the  nutritious  matter  penetrates  the  cell-walls  of  the  rootlets  by 
the  force  of  endosmosis.  It  must  be,  therefore,  evident  that  the  plant  can 
only  absorb  its  nutriment  in  a  liquid  or  aeriform  condition. 

798.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen  which  plants  contain  are  derived  princi- 
pally from  water  which  is  absorbed  as  a  liquid  by  the  roots  from  the  eartii, 
or  as  vapor,  from  the  air,  by  the  leaves.  The  substances  which  make  up  the 
great  bulk  of  the  structure  c^  all  plants,  viz.,  cellulose,  lignine,  starch,  sugar, 
and  gum,  contain  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  as 
they  exist  in  water,  and  they  may  in  &ct  be  regarded  as  merely  compounds 
of  carbon  (their  other  constituent  element)  with  water.  The  presence  of 
water  in  a  liquid  condition  in  the  plant  is,  moreover,  indispensable  to  its  de- 
velopment, since  all  the  solid  ingredients  of  plants  are  assimilated  frx>m  the 
sap,  which  is  rendered  liquid  by  water.  Plants,  however,  absorb  through 
their  roots  much  more  water  than  is  applied  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
structure,  and  in  such  cases  a  constant  evaporation  takes  place  from  their 
leaves. 

799.  The  carbon  existing  in  plants  is  entirely  derived  from  carbonic  acid, 
carbon  itself  being  insoluble  in  water.  Plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  principally 
from  the  air  through  their  leaves.  Although  but  2  measures  of  this  gas  are 
contained  in  6,000  of  air,  its  aggregate  supply,  by  reason  of  the  great  extent 
of  the  atmosphere^  is  very  laige,  and  has  been  estimated  to  exceed  seven 
tons  for  each  acre  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  immensely-extended  suifiuse 
presented  by  the  leaves  of  plants  enables  them  to  withdraw  carbonic  add 
from  the  atmosphere  in  a  vexy  rapid  manner. 

*  In  tbe  leaf  these  pores  are  fonnd  mainly  upon  the  under  side.  In  the  irhite  lily,  where 
they  are  mrasnally  large,  and  are  easily  seen  by  a  simple  microscope  of  moderate  power, 
there  are  about  60,000  to  the  square  inch  on  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
leaf,  and  only  about  3,000  in  tbe  same  space  upon  the  upper  snrfiMse.  More  commonly, 
there  are  few  or  none  upon  the  upper  side,  direct  sunshine  being  un&vorable  to  their 
operation.  Their  immense  numbers  make  up  for  their  minuteness.  They  are  said  to 
vary  from  less  than  1,000  to  170,000  to  the  square  inch  of  surface.— Geay. 

Qui»TioN8.--Do  they  exist  in  the  tissues  in  the  same  form  as  in  the  ashes  of  pUmts? 
Through  what  organs  do  plants  obtain  their  nutrimentf  In  what  oonditiona  is  BBtrimeat 
only  absorbed  by  phintsf  Prom  what  source  do  plants  derive  oxygen  tM  bydnflWl 
wnat  is  said  of  the  existence  of  water  in  plantsT 
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Garbozuc  acid  is  also  sttppUed  to  plants  from  the  soil  through  their  roots. 
Humus,  in  the  course  of  its  decomposition,  continually  evolves  carbonic  acid; 
and  the  air  in  all  soils  rich  in  decaying  y^etable  matter  always  contains  a 
much  lai^r  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  than  an  equal  bulk  of  the  general 
atmosphere.  Carbonic  acid  does  not,  however,  enter  into  and  circulate  m 
the  structure  of  plants  as  a  gas,  but  always  in  a  state  of  solution.  In  the 
leaf  the  moisture  with  which  the  tissues  are  saturated  becomes  the  medium 
of  its  absorption ;  in  the  case  of  the  root,  it  is  taken  up  naturally  in  solution 
in  water.  Some  chemists  maintaui  that  the  soluble  forms  of  humus  (crenic 
and  apocrenic  adds)  are  directly  absorbed  by  roots,  and  thus  become  sourceal 
of  nutriment  to  the  growing  plant  This  theory,  from  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  strenuously  opposed  by  Liebig  and  other  authorities,  has  not  been  gen- 
erally received,  but  the  most  recent  investigations  appear  to  substantiate  its 
correctness. 

The  carbonic  add  absorbed  by  the  plant,  either  by  its  leaves  or  roots,  is 
decomposed ;  its  carbon  constituent  being  retained  and  assimilated,  while  the 
oxygen  originally  combined  with  it  is  restored  to.  the  atmosphere.  This  de- 
composition takes  place  mainly  in  the  leaves  of  plants,  and  is  effected  solely 
under  the  influence  of  light.  It  goes  on  most  actively  when  the  plant  is  ex- 
posed to  the  direct  action  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  is  entirely  suspended 
during  the  night  It  is  also  checked  in  a  very  marked  degree  during  the 
daytime,  when  the  light  of  the  sun  is  intercepted  by  thick  clouds. 

Plants,  ihereforey  in  the  daytime  cmUinucMy  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  exTwU 
oxygen. 

In  the  night  this  process  is  to  a  degree  reversed ;  carbonic  add  is  absorbed 
as  before,  but  the  influence  of  light  being  withdrawn,  it  is  again  restored  to 
the  air  unchanged.  Oxygen,  also,  as  the  result  of  certain  processes  allied  to 
oxydation,  is  at  the  same  time  abstracted  to  a  very  small  extent  from  the  at- 
mosphere. The  action  of  oxygen  under  such  circumstances  is  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  which  are  bitter  in  the  evening  are 
sour  in  the  morning,  inasmuch  as  the  products  formed  during  the  day  become 
add  by  oxydation  at  night;  when,  however,  the  assimUation  of  carbon  is 
recommenced  under  the  influence  of  light,  the  excess  of  oxygen  is  neutral- 
ized, and  the  original  bitter  properties  are  restored.  Furthermore,  if  during 
the  night  a  plant  be  covered  by  a  bell-glass,  the  atmosphere  contained  in  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  a  larger  amount  of  carbonic  acid  than  before.  This 
is  occasioned  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  surrounding  the  plant  effecting  an 
oxydation  on  its  surface,  and  thus  producing  a  certaui  quantity  of  carbonic 
add ;  the  amount,  however,  is  very  unequal  in  different  plants,  and  is  most 
abundantly  produced  by  such  as  cont^n  a  large  proportion  of  easily  oxyd- 
izable  volatile  oil  in  their  glandular  vessels.    Plowers  and  ff*uits  also  form  an 

QUBBTIOM&— What  is  the  source  of  carbon  to  plants  in  the  soU  ?  In  -irhat  condition 
does  carbonic  acid  exist  in  plants  ?  What  becomes  of  the  carbonic  acid  absorbed  by 
plants?  Under  what  circumstances  does  its  decomposition  take  place  ?  State  the  action 
ofplantsbyday.  What -takes  place  at  night?  How  may  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  be  illustrated  ? 
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exception  to  the  usoal  action  of  vegetation,  as  they  absorb  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  evolve  carbonic  acid.* 

The  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  green  portions  of  plants  may 
be  easily  demonstrated  by  placing  fresh  leaves  in  a  b^  glass  partially  filled 
with  water,  and  partially  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  on  exposing  the  glass  to 
the  sunshine,  the  carbonic  acid  disiappears,  and  after  some  time  is  replaced 
by  a  rather  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen,  which  may  be  tested  in  the  nsoal  man- 
ner. 

The  carbonic  acid  withdrawn  from  the  air  by  the  action  of  vegetation  is 
constantly  reproduced  and  restored  to  the  atmosphere  by  the  respiration  of 
animals,  and  by  the  processes  of  decay  and  combustion ;  and  these  two  classes 
of  phenomena  so  completely  compensate  and  balance  each  other,  that  the 
proportional  quantity  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere 
remains  ever  essentially  unchanged.    (§  330.) 

800.  It  is  the  generally  received  opinion  that  plants  derive  their  nUrogen 
entirely  from  the  soil,  by  means  of  their  roots,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  al- 
though certain  eminent  French  chemists  maintain  that  this  element  is  in  part 
supplied  directly  from  the  atmosphere.  The  sources  of  supply  of  ammonia 
to  soils  are  numerous ;  it  is  absorbed  and  condensed  from  the  atmosphere  by 
dew,  rain,  and  snow,  and  also  by  the  clay  and  humus  of  the  soil  itsel£  It 
is  an  abundant  product  of  the  decomposition  of  all  nitrogenized  -  animal  and 
vegetable  substances,  and  is  undoubtedly  produced  to  some  extent  by  the 
direct  contact  of  humus  with  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

In  what  manner  the  assimilation  of  ammonia  takes  place  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  not  certainly  known.  Its  decomposition,  however,  furnishes 
plants  with  an  additional  source  of  hydrogen.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  plants  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the  sap  and 
in  the  seeda  In  2,500  lbs.  of  hay  there  are  984  lbs.  of  carbon  and  oi^y  32 
lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

801.  Plants  derive  their  mineraij  or  earthy  constituents  fttjm  the  soil,  and 
the  solution  of  these  substances  in  water,  which  is  necessary  for  their  absorp- 
tion by  root-fibers,  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid. 
(§  432). 

802.  Soils  owe  their  origin  to  the  disintegration  or  gradual  crumbling 
down  of  rocks,  by  the  action  of  water,  air,  frost,  and  various  other  agendesL 
Through  the  action  also  of  air,  moisture,  and  carbonic  acid,  the  stony  parti- 

*  There  is  a  common  belief  that  plants  in  flower  at  night  deteriorate  the  air,  and  that, 
therefore,  their  presence  in  sleeping  apartments  is  objectionable.  The  ill  effects  noticed, 
if  actually  occurring,  are  probably  due,  not  to  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the 
volatilization  of  certain  volatile  oils,  many  t^  which,  in  even  very  small  quantities,  act 
powerfully  upon  the  animal  system. 

QussTiONB. — How  is  the  carbonic  acid  withdrawn  from  the  air  by  plants  restored? 
From  what  source  do  plants  obtain  their  nitrogen?  Do  plants  absorb  nitrogen  directly 
from  the  atmosphere?  From  what  source  do  plants  derive  their  mineral  constituents? 
What  is  the  ori^n  of  soils  ?  Through  what  agency  are  certain  of  the  mineral  coostitnentB 
of  a  soil  rendered  soluble  ? 
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des  which  make  up  a  soil  are  chemically  decomposed,  and  certain  of  their  min- 
eral constituents,  potash,  soda,  etc.,  are  rendered  soluble  and  capable  of  assimi- 
lation by  plants.  The  most  abundant  constituent  of  soils  is  silica  (sand), 
which  frequently  forms  nine  tenths  of  their  entire  weight.  Grood  arable  land, 
however,  always  contains  a  large  proportion  of  alumina  (clay),  and  in  soils 
underlayed  by  limestone  or  calcareous  rocks,  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime  present  is  often  very  considerable. 

The  relative  proportions  of  sand,  clay,  and  lime  in  soils  give  to  them  cer- 
'  tain  peculiar  physical  characters.  A  soil  in  which  sand  predommates  is  light 
and  porous ;  an  excess  of  clay,  on  the  other  hand,  renders  it  heavy  and  re- 
tentive of  moisture.  The  best  soils  are  those  in  which  the  earthy  constitu- 
ents are  so  proportioned  that  the  light,  porous  qualities  of  one  are  balanced 
by  the  close,  retentive  properties  of  the  other. 

The  quantity  of  organic  matter  (humus)  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  substances  present  in  a  soil,  essentially  modifies  its  char- 
acter. The  average  amount  of  organic  matter  contained  in  soils  is  about  5 
per  cent.  Fertile  alluvial  soils,  or  those  deposited  from  water,  are  generally 
characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  much  larger  proportion,  and  in  some  peaty 
soils,  the  amoxmt  may  exceed  'TO  or  80  per  cent 

803.  Although  plants  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  their  nutriment  from 
the  mr,  yet  as  they  abstract  from  the  soU  considerable  quantities  of  earthy 
matter,  which  is  only  replaced  naturally  by  the  slow  disintegration  of  min- 
eral substances,  it  is  evident  that  the  long-continued  cultivation  of  the  same 
plant  upon  the  same  soil  may  so  far  exhaust  its  soluble  mineral  constituents 
as  to  render  it  unfruitful  This  is  especially  the  case  where  large  crops  are 
raised  year  after  year,  and  entirely  removed  from  the  soil  to  furnish  food  for 
men  and  animals.  As  different  plants,  however,  require  for  their  nourishment 
different  mineral  substances,  or  different  quantities  of  the'  same  substance,  a 
soil  which  has  become  unfitted  for  the  growth  of  one  plant,  may  still  contain 
the  elements  necessary  for  the  support  of  another ;  and  hence  a  succession  of 
crops  of  different  vegetables  may  be  raised  upon  the  same  soil,  when  two 
successive  crops  of  the  same  vegetable  could  scarcely  be  obtained.  This  sys- 
tem of  cultivating  different  plants  in  succession,  upon  the  same  soU,  is  termed 
the  rotation  of  crops^  and  the  period  of  tune  over  which  the  rotation  is  al- 
lowed to  extend  is  usually  several  years.  During  the  interval  which,  imder 
these  circumstances,  elapses  between  two  successive  crops  of  the  same  na- 
ture, the  soil  has  time  to  renew  itself;  or  in  other  words,  it  regains  through 
the  gradual  decomposition  of  its  insoluble,  stony  compoimds,  the  constituents 
originally  abstracted  from  it  In  England,  wheat  is  ordinarily  grown  upon 
the  same  soil  only  once  in  four  or  five  years,  the  intermediate  crops  being 

QxTKSTiONS.— What  is  the  most  abundant  constitueafc  of  soils?  What  influence  has  an 
excess  of  sand  upon  a  soil?  What  clay?  What  is  the  composition  of  the  best  soils? 
What  is  the  average  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  soils?  How  does  the  growth  of  plants 
tend  to  impoverish  a  soil  ?  What  is  understood  by  the  rotation  of  crops  ?  How  does  the 
system  of  rotation  tend  to  benefit  a  soil? 
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tumipa^  barley,  oata,  and  potafcoesi  crops  which  require  but  ft  smafl  quantity 
of  the  mineral  oonatiiuenta  which  are  eaaential  to  the  growth  of  wheat 

The  reauacitation  of  an  exhausted  soil  is  also  often  effected  by  allowing  it 
to /a22ou7,  or  renuun  without  a  crop,  exposing  it  at  the  same  time  (by  plow- 
ing) to  the  action  of  air  and  moisture. 

804.  Manures  r— The  method,  however,  of  obtaining  from  the  soil  the 
largest  produce,  consists  In  presenting  to  the  plants  cultiyated  upon  it  all  the 
materials  requisite  fi)r  their  nutrition  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  in  the  condi- 
tion which  will  most  readily  admit  of  their  absorption.  Tbia  is  accomplished 
through  the  agency  of  manures. 

The  most  valuable  and  eneigetic  of  all  znanures  are  the  excrements  of 
men  and  animals,  inasmuch  as  they  are  capable  of  yielding  to  the  soil,  through 
their  decomposition,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia  and  carbonic  add,  and  the 
principal  mineral  substances  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants.  By 
acting  as  ferments,  they  also  assist  in  rendering  useful,  materials  which  withr- 
out  them  would  be  far  less  beneficial  The  flesh  and  blood  of  dead  animator 
iat  and  oily  matteri,  hair,  wool,  skin,  horns,  hoofi^  and  bones,  are  also  highly 
efficacious  as  manures.  GuanOj  which  is  the  decomposing  excrement  of  sear 
birds,  owes  its  value  principally  to  the  ammonia  and  phoEfphate  of  lime  which 
it  is  capable  of  yielding  to  plants.  These  two  ingredients,  in  the  best  varieties 
of  guano,  constitute  about  one  third  of  its  entire  weight  Animal  substances 
which  decompose  most  readily,  such  as  excrement,  blood,  flesh,  etc.,  yield  am- 
monia and  carbonic  acid  most  rapidly,  and  constitute  the  most  powei^ 
manures;  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  decompose  more  slowly,  are  leas 
powerflil,  but  more  lasting  in  their  effects. 

Animal  manures  exposed  to  air  are  liable  to  deterioration  by  the  volatiliza- 
tion and  escape  of  their  ammonia.  They  may  also,  when  incorporated  with 
the  soil,  prove  ii^urious  by  evolving  a  greater  quantity  of  ammonia  and  car- 
bonic add  than  plants  require  or  can  absorb.  Agriculturalists  express  this 
when  they  speak  of  a  manure  as  being  too  strong.  These  evils  may  be  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  incorporating  with  the  strong  manure  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  vegetable  refuse,  straw,  weeds,  leaves,  peat,  etc.,  which 
substances,  being  less  prone  to  decomposition,  check  the  otherwise  too  rapid 
putrefaction.  The  animal  products  at  the  same  time  react  upon  the  vege- 
table substances,  and  graduaUy  bring  them  into  such  a  state  as  renders  them 
also  most  valuable  additions  to  the  soil  Common  farm-yard  manure  is  an 
example  of  a  mixture  of  this  character.  The  loss  of  ammonia  may  also  be 
effectually  prevented  by  adding  to  manures  a  small  quantity  of  a  weak  solu-f 
tion  of  any  acid,  or  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime),  or  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron). 

QuMTiOKS^What  is  faUoiHng  t  In  what  manner  can  the  largest  prodnoe  be  obtataed 
from  the  aoiU  What  are  the  most  yaluable  of  manureB?  Why  are  animal  mannrea  es- 
pedaUy  valuable  t  What  is  guano  f  To  what  does  it  mainly  owe  its  value  as  a  manure  ? 
What  IS  said  of  the  comparative  effect  of  different  animal  manures  ?  Under  what  circum- 
rtances  wOl  animal  manures  deteriorate  f  When  are  they  said  to  be  too  "  strong  r '  How 
may  these  evils  be  obviated  ?  j  -o 
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805.  VegeMU  mamireSj  under  which  head  are  included  vegetable  refuse 
of  all  kinds,  straWi  leaves,  sea-weed,  and  green  crops  which  are  merely  sown 
to  be  plowed  in,  yield  by  their  deoxnposition,  when  mixed  with  the  son, 
carbonic  acid  and  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  the  mineral  constituents 
of  plants.  They  also  render  a  soil  porous  and  retentive  of  moisture  and  am* 
mcmia.  They  are  most  advantageously  used  when  employed  in  combination 
with  some  kind  of  animal  manurei 

806L  Mweral  manurea  are  generally  used  for  specific  purposes.  Of  these 
the  most  important  is  lime.  This  substance  acts  mechanically  by  giving  a 
proper  consistency  to  soils,  and  chemically,  by  facilitating  the  decomposition 
and  promoting  the  solubility  of  the  more  insoluble  mineral  and  vegetable  com* 
pounds.  Quickhme  is  especially  useful  in  soils  rich  in  humus — ^peaty  or  mossy 
soils.  Soils  of  this  kind  generally  contain  an  excess  of,  add,  which  greatly 
interferes  with  their  fertility ;  this  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  addition  of  lime. 
Quicklime^  however,  should  never  be  mixed  with  animal  manures,  as  it  tends 
to  promote  the  escape  of  ammonia.  Gypsum,  or  marl  which  contains  lime 
in  combination,  may  be  used  in  such  cases  with  beneficial  results.  Wood 
ashes  act  upon  soils  and  manures  in  the  same  manner  as  lime ,  they  are, 
however,  more  valuable  than  lime^  as  they  contain  alkaline  salts  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  Eard  coal  askea  have  but  little  value  as  manures;  they  do  not 
contain  any  appreciable  quantity  of  alkaline  salts  or  phoephoric  acid,  and 
consist  mainly  of  silica^  alumina,  oxyd  of  iron,  and  a  small  percentage  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  Phosphate  of  Ume  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  manure,  and 
as  it  is  found  in  almost  all  plants,  it  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  almost 
all  cultivated  soila  It  exists  abundantly  m  bones  and  in  guano^  and  in 
smaller  quantily  in  all  organic  manures  and  in  the  ashes  of  plaats.  Phos- 
phate of  lime  is  the  special  mineral  constituent  of  wheat,  and  its  presence  in  a 
soluble  condition  in  a  soil,  is  necessary  for  the  successful  cultivation  of  this 
cereaL  Cfypawn  or  sulphate  of  lime  is  a  valuable  addition  to  soils  which  do 
not  contain  it  It  is  partially  useful  as  supplying  lime  and  sulphuric  add, 
and  partially  as  an  agent  for  fixing  ammonia.  It  is  especially  adapted  for 
clover,  bean,  and  pea  cropa 

A  thorough  tillage,  or  a  complete  pulverization  and  separation  of  the  par- 
tides  of  a  soil,  will  go  &r  toward  compensating  for  a  lack  of  manures.  With 
every  increase  in  the  comminution  of  the  partides  of  a  soil,  an  increased 
power  is  given  to  the  soil  for  the  absorption,  retention,  and  condensation  of 
moisture,  ammonia,  and  carbonic  add,  an  opportunity  for  the  firee  permeation 
oi  atmospheric  air,  a  &cility  to  the  rootlets  of  plants  for  extension,  and  a 
consequent  increased  facility  for  receiving  and  appropriating  nourishment 
This  &ci  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  sterile  soils  of  New 

QmBBTiONB.— What  Is  the  action  of  vegetable  mannreB  ?  Hoir  may  they  be  most  advan- 
tageondynsedf  What  is  said  of  lime  aa  a  manure  f  Upon  irhat  eoOs  is  the  nke  of  Bme 
especially  benefleial?  When  should  lime  not  be  naedf  What  is  laid  of  the  fertilizing 
action  of  wood  ashes?  What  of  hard  ooal  ashes  f  What  of  phosphate  of  lime  f  What 
of  gTpsom  f  What  is  said  of  the  importance  of  thorongh  tlUage  and  pulverisation  of  a 
sou?    Howisthiaillasirated? 

21 
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England  and  &e  fertile  ones  of  the  West  Both  have  be^i  filmed  fiom  the 
disintegration  of  the  same  varieQes  of  rockSi  and  both  contain  ^e  same  minr 
eral  constituents  in  nearly  the  same  proportion.  In  the  former,  however,  the 
mineral  particles  are  extremely  coarse,  but  in  the  latter  they  are  nearly  in  the 
state  of  an  impalpable  powder.  The  fertile  soils  of  the  West  also  contam  a 
large  percentage  of  humus  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  while  very 
often  the  humus  in  the  soils  of  New  England  is  in  a  state  allied  to  chamoal. 
and  completely  insoluble. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

ANIMAL     OBOANIZATION     AND    PBODUCTS. 

807.  Animal  Organization. — ^Inasmuch  as  all  animals  derive  their 
sustenance,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  fiom  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  their  composition  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
contained  in  plants.  Most  animal  substances  are,  however,  more  complex 
in  their  nature  than  substances  of  vegetable  origin,  and  as  a  neoeasary 
consequence,  they  are  less  permanent,  and  the  products  of  their  decomposition 
are  more  numerous.  Water  and  fat  are  almost  the  only  substances  which 
contain  but  two  or  three  elements  that  exist  in  the  smimal  organism — almost 
all  the  others  being  also  rich  in  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus. 

808.  Proximate  Animal  Constituents. — The chi^proximate 
constituent  that  are  found  in  the  animal  system  are  albumen,  fibrine,  caseine, 
gelatine,  &t,  water,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  proportions  of  solids  and 
fluids  in  the  animal  body  are  very  unequal  A  man  of  154  lbs.  weight  con- 
tains 116  lbs.  of  water,  and  only  38  lbs.  of  dry  matter.  By  slow  desiccation 
this  water  may  be  got  rid  o^  when  the  body  will  assume  the  condition  pre- 
sented by  the  mummies  of  Egypt  and  Peru.  The  fluids  of  the  body,  as  they 
exist  in  the  living  tissues,  are  not  simply  water,  but  watery  solutions  of  va- 
rious organic  and  inorganic  substances. 

Of  the  proximate  animal  constituents  named  above,  albumen,  fibrine,  and 
caseine  appear  to  have  essentially  the  same  composition  and  properties  as 
the  substances  of  the  same  name  originating  in  vegetable  tissues.  The  two 
first  are  diffiised  throughout  the  whole  body ;  the  third  is  found  only  as  a 
special  secretion. 

809.  Albumen . — ^The  best  example  of  animal  albumen  is  to  be  found 
in  the  white  of  an  egg.    This,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  about  one 

QuESTiosiB. — ^What  are  the  elements  of  animal  substances  ?  In  what  req»ects  do  animal 
sabstances  differ  from  vegetable  ?  What  are  the  chief  proximate  constituents  of  the  ani- 
mal system  What  is  the  relation  between  the  solids  and  the  fluids  in  the  animal  body? 
What  is  said  of  the  composition  and  distribution  of  animal  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseina? 
What  is  the  best  example  of  animal  albumen  ? 
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e^hth  of  solid  albumen,  tho  rest  being  water.  The  ashes  of  albumen  thus 
obtained  contain  common  salt,  carbonate,  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  which  saline  substances  constitute  about  5  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  or  1^  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  tjie  dried  albu- 
men. The  yolk  of  eggs  consist  essentially  of  albumen,  holding  in  suspension 
drops  of  yellow  oil.  This  oil  forms  about  two  thirds  of  the  wei^t  of  the 
jdtk  in  a  dried  state,  and  may  be  extracted  from  the  coagulated  yolk  by 
pressure,  or  by  digestion  in  alcohol 

When  albumen  is  agitated  with  water,  little  solid  bodies  are  formed,  which 
under  the  microscope  resemble  the  cells  which  make  up  the  cellular  tissue  of 
animals,  and  are  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an  organic  structure  that 
man  has  yet  It^n  able  to  produce  artificially. 

810.  F  i  b  r  i  n  e  is  found  in  the  animal  body  in  two  distinct  states,  viz.,  in 
a  solid  condition  in  muscular  flesh,  and  as  a  fluid  in  the  blood.  A  piece  of 
lean  beef  washed  in  cold  water  until  it  is  perfectly  white,  affords  us  an  ex- 
ample of  fibrine  in  the  first  condition,  associated  with  membraneous  matter, 
nerves,  fat,  etc.  It  may  be  extracted  from  the  blood  in  a  purer  .condition, 
by  strongly  agitating  that  fluid,  in  its  recent  and  warm  state,  with  a  bundle 
of  twigs.  The  fibrine  adheres  to  these  latter  in  the  form  of  long,  elastic 
strings,  and  is  removed  and  cleansed  by  washing  with  cold  water.  In  this 
condition  it  contains  only  a  little  fat,  j^q^  23t. 

which  may  be  extracted  by  ether. 

The  lean  part  of  the  muscles  of  all 
animals  consists  chiefly  of  fibrine,  and  , 
it  is,  therefore,  the  principal  constituent 
of  animal  flesh.  Fig.  235  represents 
the  structure  of  muscle  as  seen  under 
the  microscope,  the  cross  wrinkles 
showing  the  way  in  which  the  fibers  contract  in  the  living  animal  Fibrine 
derives  its  name  fix>m  its  peculiar  fibrous  appearance,  but  under  the  micro- 
scope it  appears  to  be  composed  of  small  globules  arranged  in  strings.  When 
pure,  it  is  quite  tasteless,  and  insoluble  both  in  hot  and  cold  water,  but  bv 
long-continued  boiling  it  is  partially  dissolved.  By  drying  it  shrinks  pro 
digiously  in  volume,  loses  about  80  per  cent,  of  water,  and  becomes  transpa- 
rent and  homy,  and  in  this  condition  may  be  preserved  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. Fibrine,  when  in  solution,  assumes  the  solid  form  spontaneously,  as 
as  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  life.  It  is  this  which 
causes  blood  to  coagulate  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  vems— tho 
coagulation  being  a  net-work  of  fine  fibers  of  fibrine  inclosing  the  liquid  se- 

QuESTiONB. — Of  what  does  the  white  of  an  egg  consist  ?  What  is  the  composition  of  the 
yolk?  What  phenomenon  of  albumen  is  mentioned  ?  In  what  conditions  is  fibrine  found 
in  the  animal  economy  ?  How  may  it  be  prepared  in  a  state  approaching  to  purity?  Of 
what  part  of  the  animal  system  does  it  form  the  principal  part  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  its 
name  ?  What  are  its  properties  ?  What  is  said  of  fibrine  in  solution  ?  What  causes  the 
coagulation  of  the  blood  ? 
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ram  and  ooloring  prindple  of  the  blood.  Owing  to  this  drcomstanoe,  little 
or  nothing  is  known  of  fibrine  in  the  soluUe  state,  but  it  is  beUeved  that  the 
chemical  oompoaition  of  soluble  and  insoluble  fibrine  is  somewhat  different 
Its  composition  is  represented  hy  the  formula  04ooH8ioN5oOiioPS. 

811.  Case  ine  in  the  animal  system  occurs  only  in  milk.  Itsoomposi- 
tion  and  properties  haye  been  already  described.    (§  '706.) 

812.  Oelatine. — Yaiious  parts  ofthe  animal  body,  particularly  the  akin, 
the  tendons,  cartilage,  and  the  soft  portions  of  the  bones^  dissolve  completely 
by  kmg  boiling  in  water,  and  produce  a  liquid  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
jelly.  The  substance  so  produced  is  termed  gelatine.  Chemists  do  not  regard 
it  as  eziBting  naturally  in  the  system,  inasmuch  as  it  is  neyer  found  in  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  ready  soUibility  in  warm 
water;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  specific  chemical  change  of 
some  of  the  albuminous  principles  by  the  action  of  the  hot  water  and  the 
oxygen  derived  from  the  air.  The  gelatine  extracted  firom  cartilage  appears 
to  differ  somewhat  from  that  extracted  fix>m  animal  membranes  proper, 
and  has  receiyed  the  distinctive  name  of  chondrute.  The  term  carUlage  is  ap- 
plied to  a  dry,  elastic  tissue,  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  economy, 
which  sometimes  serves  to  connect  the  ends  of  bones  which  move  upon  each 
other,  and  sometimes  constitutes  prolongations  of  the  bones  themselves^  as  for 
example,  in  the  ribs,  thus  increasing  their  elasticity. 

Gelatine  is  an  important  constituent  of  the  animal  body,  and  is  obtained  from 
almost  all  solid  parts  of  it,  but  more  especially  fiom  the  tendcms^  ligaments, 
the  inner  skin,  and  from  bones  and  hom&  It  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
contains  some  sulphur,  but  it  is  not  allied  to  the  proteine  group  of  substances. 
Its  formula  is  dsHioNsOsS.  Gelatine  is  exclusively  an  animal  XNX)duct)  and 
is  never  found  in  plants,  pectine  being  the  vegetable  jelly  principle. 

Common  glue  is  dried  gelatine,  and  is  pre^Mtred  by  boiling  refuse  skin  and 
bones,  and  evaporating  the  solution.  The  liquor  yields  on  cooling  a  thick 
jelly,  which  is  cut  by  wires  into  thin  layers^  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  Isinglass,  which  is  the  purest  variety  of  gelatine,  is  the  dried  swimming, 
^r  air-bladder  of  several  varieties  of  fish,  especially  of  the  sturgeon.  Gelatine 
IS  also  extracted  firom  the  tender  and  ligamentous  part  of  calves'  feet^  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  the  well  known  **  calves'  foot  jelly." 

A  dilute  solution  of  gelatine  prepared  from  clippings  of  hides  oonstitateB 
the  size  which  is  usually  applied  to  paper  to  fill  up  its  pores,  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  spreadmg  of  ink.  The  difierence  between  writing  and  printing  paper 
consists  simply  in  the  &ct,  that  the  former  is  sized,  while  the  latter  is  not* 

*  A  cheaper  Und  of  rising  for  paper  is  also  prepared  by  boning  redn  vith  a  strong  so- 
lution of  potash.  This  is  first  added  to  the  paper  pnlp,  and  when  it  has  become  thor- 
oughly incorporated,  a  solution  of  alum  is  poured  in.  The  alumina  displaces  the  potash 
in  comjaination  with  the  resin,  and  forms  a  more  insoluble  compound  in  the  fibers  of  tbo 
paper- _ 

QuxBTiONB.— What  is  said  of  caseine  f  How  is  gelatine  prepared  f  What  is  gelatine? 
What  is  said  of  the  disti^bution  and  composition  of  chondrine  ?  What  is  cartilage  ?  Wbat 
ia  glue  f    What  is  isinglass  ?    What  is  slse  ?    For  what  purpose  is  sice  applied  to  paper? 
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Grelatine  is  largely  employed  as  an  article  of  food,  in  soups,  jellies,  etc.,  but 
it  possesses  very  little  nutritive  value.  In  an  indirect  way,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  a  restricted  diet  usually  met  with  in  a  sick  room,  its  administration 
in  the  form  of  jellies,  etc.,  appears  to  be  beneficial,  as  it  seems  to  protect  some 
of  the  constituents  of  the  body  from  waste. 

Gelatine  united  with  tannic  and  gallic  acids  produces  insoluble  com- 
pounds, and  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  manu&cture  of  leather 
has  been  already  noticed.  Skins  may,  however,  be  converted  into  leather  by 
other  methods;  as  by  impregnating  them,  after  they  have  been  freed  from 
&tty  matters  by  digestion  in  alkalies,  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  and 
alum,  and  then  working  them  with  various  oils.  Glove  leather  is  prepared 
in  this  manner ;  the  still  softer  chamois,  or  wash-leather  is  obtained  by  worb' 
ing  the  skins  for  a  long  time  with  the  brains  of  certain  animals  or  the  yolks 
of  eggs — ^the  effect  in  both  instances  being  due  to  the  action  of  certam  pecu- 
liar oily  or  &tty  substances. 

813.  6 1  y  0  0  c  0 1 1 . — ^By  boiling  gelatine  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterward  separating  the  acid  by  chalk,  a  very  remarkable  change  is  effected — 
the  gelatine  being  converted  into  a  sweet,  crystallizable  substance,  which  is 
termed  glycocoU^  or  sugar  of  gelatme. 

814.  Brain  and  Nerves  • — ^The  substance  of  the  brain,  nerves,  and 
spinal  marrow  differs  from  that  of  all  the  other  animal  textures.  It  appears 
to  be  albumen  in  a  peculiar  state,  associated  with  certain  remarkable  fktty 
substances,  and  in  the  brain  especially  a  large  amount  of  unoxydized  phos- 
phorus is  believed  to  be  present  Only  about  one  fiflh  part  of  the  nervous 
tissue^  however,  is  solid  matter.  The  phosphorus  contained  in  the  brain  is 
said  to  amount  to  3  or  4  per  cent  of  its  entire  weight 

815.  The  Skinof  animals  consists  of  two  layers,  the  skin  proper,  called 
also  the  cuHs,  and  the  dermoj  which  envelopes  the  muscles  and  the  bones ; 
and  the  outer  layer,  the  epidermiSy  or  cvUcde,  which  originates  fi%>m  the  for- 
mer, and  consists  mainly  of  albuminous  cells,  which  losing  their  liquid  con- 
tents by  evaporation,  gradually  become  flattened  scales  at  the  sur&ce.  These 
midergo  constant  exuviation,  and  are  constantly  replaced  fit>m  beneath,  the 
superficial  ones  becoming  diy  and  homy  (scarf  skin),  and  serving  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  sensitive  or  true  skin  underneath.  The  lowest  portion  of 
the  cuticle,  resting  on  the  cutis,  is  called  the  rete  mucoswm^  and  contains  the 
pigment  which  in  the  dark  races  imparts  color  to  the  skin.  This  pigment 
seems  to  be  produced  by  the  agency  of  sun-light  and  continued  high  tem- 
perature, and  contains  a  large  percentage  of  carbon. 

The  cutide,  or  outer  skin  of  most  ftnimftla  is  perforated  by  numerous  small 
orifices,  through  some  of  which  hairs  pass,  while  others  give  passage  to  the 
fluids  of  perspu-ation,  or  allow  certain  oily  fluids  to  exude.     **  In  the  human 

QuBBTiONS.— What  is  the  nutritive  value  of  gelatine  f  How  is  leather  formed  other 
than  bj  tanning?  What  is  gtyoocoU?  What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  the  hndn  and 
nerves?  Of  what  does  the  skin  consist?  How  is  the  epidermil  formed?  What  is  the 
zetemacoBom?   What  is  said  of  the  pores  of  the  skin? 
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system  the  pores  are  more  numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  body  than  in  others, 
but  the  outer  akin  of  a  full-grown  man  is  sprinkled  over  with  about  seven 
millions  of  them,  while  the  united  length  of  certain  i^iral  vessels  connected 


with  them  is  reckoned  at  28  xniles." 
FiO.  236. 


Through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  also^ 
air  enters  and  escapes  continually  in 
a  healthy  state  of  the  body,  as  it  does 
from  the  air-yessels  of  the  lungs. 

Fig.  236  represents  a  Terti<»l  sec- 
tion of  the  sidn  greatly  magnified,  a 
being  the  cutide,  or  outer  skin,  b  d 
the  true  skin,  e  the  sweat  glands  and 
their  ducts,  the  outlets  at  the  sar&ce 
bemg  xwres,  /  hairs,  g  cellular  tissue. 
816.  Horny  M  a  1 1  e  r .— Hair, 
wool,  bristles,  feathers,  nails,  daws, 
and  hoofs  of  animals  are  r^arded  as 
haying  the  same  general  chemical 
composition  as  that  of  the  epidennis, 
of  T^ich  they  may  be  considered  as 
appendages  They  are  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soften  in  boiling  water, 
and  entirely  disaolye  by  continued 
digestion  in  caustic  alkalies.  They 
contain  several  oily  or  fatty  sub- 
stances, generally  colored,  from  which 
they  derive  their  peculiar  hua 

Each  hair  origuiates  in  a  little  flask-shaped  follicle  (/  Fig.  236),  which  is 
formed  by  a  depression  of  the  cutis,  and  lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  cutide. 
The  hair  grows  by  constant  prolongation  from  this  follicle,  and  its  color  is 
due  to  a  peculiar  colored  oil,  which  in  black  hair  contains  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  iron.  The  surface  of  the  hair  is  scaly,  and  not  smooth,  as  it  i^pears 
to  the  naked  eye ;  and  in  the  case  of  wool,  which  is  a  modification  of  hair, 
the  edges  of  the  fiber,  seen  under  a  microscope,  have  the  appearance  of  a 
fine  saw,  with  the  teeth  sloping  in  a  direction  Stom  the  roots  to  the  points. 
Were  a  nimiber  of  thimbles  with  uneven  edges  inserted  into  each  other,  a 
cylinder  would  result  not  dissimilar  in  outline  from  a  filament  of  merino 
wool,  the  appearance  of  which,  under  the  microscope,  is  represented  by  Fig. 
231.  This  peculiar  structure  of  wool  gives  it  the  property  of /eften^,  so  that 
when  a  mass  of  wool  is  alternately  compressed  and  relaxed,  the  little  imbri- 
cations or  scales  of  the  fibers  lay  hold  of  and  match  into  eadi  other,  and  thus 
compact  the  whole  into  a  solid  tissue,  or  feU.  Some  varieties  of  hair,  induded 
under  the  term  /wr,  have  also  sufficiently  roughened  surfaces  to  enable  them 

QuxsTioxB. — ^What  is  said  of  the  composition  of  hair,  horns,  ete.  f  What  of  the  origin 
of  hair?  To  what  does*hair  owe  its  odor?  What  is  the  external  strootore  of  hair? 
Why  does  wool  felt? 
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to  felt    Fig.  238  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  hair  of  the  seal  (a)  and  of  a 
Fio  237  species  of  caterpillar  (6),  FiG.  238. 

•  when  viewed  under  the 

microscope. 

817.  Bones. — ^The 
bones  of  ftnimalfl  are 
composed  of  organic 
matter,  which  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  car-  mi  ^ 
tilage,  and  of  earthy 
matter,  consisting  chief- 
ly of  phosphate  and 
carbonate  of  lime — ^the 
latter  constituting  in 
mammalia  about  two 
thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  bone.*  The  organic 
and  earthy  bases  contained  in  bones  may  be  easily  separated  firom  each  other. 
Thus  when  a  bone  is  digested  for  some  days  in  a  dilute  solution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  earthy  salts  dissolve  out,  leaving  the  cartilage  soft  and  flexi- 
ble, but  retaining  exactly  the  shape  of  the  bone.  To  accomplish  this  per- 
fectly, it  is  necessary  to  renew  the  liquor  several  times,  and  finally  to  wash 
the  cartilage  with  fresh  water  until  no  trace  of  acid  remains.  The  cartilage 
may  also  be  removed  by  heating  the  bone  for  some  time  in  an  open  fire  with 
free  access  of  air — ^the  organic  matter  in  this  way  being  burned  away,  while 
the  bone-earth  remains. 

The  bones  of  mammalia  and  of  birds  agree  very  closely  in  chemical  com- 
position, but  the  bones  of  fishes  vary  considerably  as  regards  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  contained  earthy  and  organic  matter.  In  what  are  called  the 
cartUaginoua  fishes^  sharks,  etc.,  the  bones  are  ahnost  entirely  destitute  of 
calcareous  salts,  and  in  the  bones  of  all  fishes  tlie  proportion  of  cartilaginous 
matter  is  always  greater  than  in  those  of  other  vertebrated  animals ;  hence 
the  flexibility  of  the  bodies  of  fishes.  The  composition  of  fish-scales  resembles 
that  of  bone,  since  they  contain  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
from  3  to  10  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  firom  40  to  55  per  cent  of 
organic  matter. 

*  The  following  is  an  average  composition  of  the  bones  of  a  healthy  adult  man  :— 

Cartilage. 3217 

Blood  vessels 1*13 

Phosphate  of  lime 61*04 

Carbonate  of  lime 11-30 

Flaoride  of  calcium 2-00 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1  *16 

Soda,  chloride  dt  sodium ^'2Q 

100 -00 


QirBSTioxfl. — Wliat  is  the  composition  of  hones  1    How  may  the  constituents  of  bones  be 
Mparated  ?    How  do  the  bones  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  fishes  correspond  ? 
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818.  The  Teeth  haye  essentiaUy  tbe  same  oompoeition  as  the  honee^ 
except  that  they  contain  leas  cartilage.  The  white  external  part  of  the  tooth 
bejond  the  g^um,  called  tbe  enamel,  is  ahnost  wholly  composed  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  and 
oontains  only  a  trace  of  animal  matter. 

819.  Shells  are  composed  of  a  mixtnie  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  shells  of  Crustacea^  lobsters,  crabs,  etc.,  usually  contain  fnm  50 
to  60  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  from  4  to  5  per  cent  of  phoaphate,  and 
the  balance  animal  matter.  The  i^ells  of  moUusca,  oysters,  dams,  etc^  on 
the  contrary,  are  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  and  contain  scarcely  any 
phosphates  or  organic  matter. 

820.  M  i  I  k^— This  peculiar  liquid  is  secreted  by  the  female  of  the  dags 
mammalia  lor  the  support  of  its  young,  and  seems  to  contain  the  same  con- 
stituents, although  in  somewhat  different  i^oportions,  in  all  the  different 
species  of  animals  producmg  it  Milk  is  w<mderfully  adapted  for  the  office 
it  is  naturally  intended  to  discharge,  viz.,  that  of  providing  materials  for  the 
rapid  growth  and  deyeloixnent  of  the  youi^  mammalian  animal ;  masmud^ 
as  it  contains  caseine,  a  nitrogenous  matter  nearly  identical  in  compoeition 
with  muscular  flesh,  fat,  sugar,  and  Tarioos  salts,  the  most  important  constitu- 
ent of  the  latter  being  phosphate  of  Bme.  This  last  is  held  in  complete  solu- 
tion in  the  slightly  alkaline  liquid,  and  sustains  an  important  relation  to  the 
f  jrmation  and  growth  of  bone.  Tbe  following  analysis  exhibits  tiie  oom.- 
posiiion  of  1,000  parte  of  cow's  mQk  in  a  fresh  state : 

Water 813-00 

Caseiiie .'. 48*20 

Fat(butter) 80-00                         i 

MllkBugar. 48-90 

Phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 8*80 

Chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  with  a  little  free 

■oda  in comUnatlonirith caseine 2*10 

ijooo 

Woman's  milk  contains  more  sugar,  but  less  caseine  and  butter  than  the 
milk  of  the  cow.  The  latter  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  functional  wants 
of  the  child,  but  may  be  improved  by  diluting  it  with  water  and  sweetening 
it  with  sugar,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  percentage  of  the  nitrogen- 
ized  element,  the  caseine,  and  render  it  more  suitable  for  digestion  and  assimi- 
lation. '*  Milk,  moreover,  is  not  suitable  as  the  sole  nourishment  of  adult 
life,  since  it  does  not  contain  in  sufficient  quantity  those  phosphorized  com- 
pounds which  are  necessary  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  tissues,  which  at  this 
period  are  more  active  than  in  infetncy." 

When  milk  is  viewed  under  a  microscope  of  moderate  power,  it  is  seen  to 
consist  of  a  perfectly  transparent  liquid,  in  which  are  suspended  numerous 

QuiSTiOKB.— What  is  the  composition  of  the  teeth  f  Of  shells  f  What  is  milk  f  What 
is  its  natural  office?  What  is  its  general  eompositionf  In  what  lef^eet  does  woman's 
milk  differ  firom  cow*8  7    What  is  the  appearance  of  milk  under  the  nderoocope  ? 
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globules  of  fat,  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  •  Fia.  239. 

239.  These  globules  are  the  butter,  and 
mainly  give  to  milk  its  opaque,  white 
appearance.  When  milk  is  allowed  to 
stand,  the  globules,  by  virtue  of  their 
low  specific  gravity,  rise  to  the  surface, 
and  form  a  layer  of  cream,  and  by  strong 
agitation  or  churning,  they  may  be  fur- 
ther made  to  coalesce  into  a  mass,  and 
form  "  butter."  It  is  also  believed  that 
each  &.t  globule  is  inclosed  in  a  little  sack 
of  caseine,  which  is  ruptured  by  the  agita- 
tion. During  the  operation  of  churning, 
oxygen  is  absorbed  fix)m  the  air,  the 
temperature  rises,  and  the  milk,  if  not  already  acid,  turns  sour. 

Butter  consists  of  a  mixture  of  margarine,  oleine,  and  a  peculiar  volatile, 
odoriferous  principle  termed  lutyrine,  which  contains  butyric  acid.  In  order 
that  butter  should  keep  well,  it  is  necessary  that  the  buttermilk  should  be 
thoroughly  fi-eed  from  it,  since  the  caseine  and  albumen  contained  in  this 
readily  undergo  decomposition,  and  produce  an  add  fermentation  which  sep- 
arates the  butyric  acid  and  other  volatile  acids,  and  imparts  to  the  butter  a 
disagreeable,  rancid  taste.  This  same  object,  i.^,  the  preservation  of  butter, 
can  be  also  attained  by  melting  the  butter,  when  the  watery  part  subsides 
and  carries  with  it  the  azotized  matter.  The  flavor  of  the  butter  is,  however, 
somewhat  impaired  by  this  process. 

821.  Milk,  when  in  a  fresh  state,  is  always  feebly  alkaline  j  but  it  soon 
sours  in  the  air,  particularly  in  warm  weather — ^lactic  acid  being  developed. 
The  presence  of  this  acid  causes  the  caseine  to  coagulate,  or  become  inso- 
luble, when  it  separates  in  clots,  carrying  the  fatty  globules  with  it  Milk  in 
this  condition  is  said  to  be  turned.  This  change  may  be  prevented,  without 
injuring  the  qu^Jity  of  the  milk,  by  the  addition  of  a  minute  quantity  of  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

822.  Checseisa  mixture,  in  various  proportions,  of  coagulated  caseine 
and  butter.  The  caseous  matter  is  separated  in  the  form  of  cheese,  by  leav- 
ing the  milk  for  some  little  time  at  a  temperature  of  120°  F.  in  contact  with 
a  piece  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  cali^  which  is  called  ren- 
net This  by  its  presence  is  believed  to  cause  a  sort  of  acid  fermentation, 
which  causes  the  milk  to  separate  into  a  solid  white  opaque  curd^  and  a  thin, 
translucent  whey^  the  former  consisting  chiefly  of  caseine  and  butter,  and  the 
latter  of  water,  holding  in  solution  most  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the 
milk,  together  with  the  milk  sugar.     The  coagulum  thus  obtained  is  sepa- 

QuESTiONB. — In  what  condition  does  butter  exist  in  milk  ?  How  is  butter  collected  in 
a  separate  state  ?  What  is  its  composition?  Why  is  butter  containing  butter-milk  liable 
to  deteriorate?  How  does  the  melting  of  butter  tend  to  preserve  it  ?  What  is  the  chem- 
ical condition  of  milk  ?  What  causes  it  to  coagulate?  What  is  cheese?  How  is  it  manu- 
factured? 
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rated  from  the  whey  by  straming ;  then  drainecl,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  salt, 
aad  sometimes  other  oondiments,  and  sabjected  to  pressure.  The  product  is 
cheese,  which,  when  kept  for  several  months  in  a  co<^  situation,  undergoes  a 
kmd  of  putrefaction,  and  obtains  thereby  a  peculiar  taste  and  odor.  The 
goodness  of  cheese  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  cream  left  in  the  mill^ 
and  upon  the  method  of  its  manufacture. 

823.  B 1 0  0  d. — "  The  blood  is  the  general  circulating  fluid  of  the  animal 
body,  the  source  of  all  nutriment  and  growth,  and  the  general  material  from 
which  all  the  secretions,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  properties,  are 
derived.  It  also  serves  the  scarcely  less  important  office  of  removing  and 
carrying  off  from  the  body  prindplea  which  are  hurtfiil,  or  no  longer  re- 
quired." 

In  all  vertebrated  animals,  viz.,  man,  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes, 
the  blood  has  a  bright  red  color ;  while  in  the  invertebrata^  as  insects,  the 
Crustacea,  mollusca^  and  zoophytes,  it  is  very  often  colorless,  but  sometimes 
tinged  with  red,  yellow,  green,  or  other  hues. 

824.  Composition  of  the  B 1  o  o  d  .—The  blood,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  circulating  in  the  vessels,  appears  to  consist  of  a  colorless  liquid, 
holding  in  suspension  littie  globules,  called  corpusdes^  or  cells.  8ome  of 
these,  in  man,  are  white,  but  most  are  red,  and  give  to  the  blood  its  color. 
The  red  corpuscules  vary  in  size  and  shape  in  different  animals,  and  the  mi- 
crosoopist,  taking  advantage  o/  this  circumstance,  is  enabled,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  to  distinguish  in  the  dried  stain,  human  fi;om  animal  blood, 
and  also  to  pronounce  with  certainty  whether  a  particular  spot  is  occasioned 


Fig.  241. 


by  blood  or  some  other  liquid. 

In  man  they  appear  as  circular 

flattened  disc,  having  an  average 

diameter  of  l-3200th  of  an  inch, 

and  a  thickness  of  1-I24,000th. 

In  reptiles  they  are  elliptical  and 

larger  than  in  man.     Fig.  240 

represents  their  appearance  in 

human     blood    magnified    600 

diameters,  and  Fig.  241  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  blood  of  a  fiog, 

magnified  250  diameters.    When 
dried,  they  form,  in  man,  on  an  average,  about  13  per  cent  of  the  whole 
weight  of  fresh  blood. 

In  man  and  all  warm-blooded  animals,  the  color  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries 
is  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  in  the  veins  it  is  dark  red.  These  changes  of 
color  are  primarily  duo  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  upon  the  blood, 
while  passing  through  the  lungs. 


QuESTiOKS.— What  is  the  blood?  What  is  said  of  its  color?  What  is  its  appearance 
under  the  microscope  ?  What  is  said  of  the  blood  corpnsoles  ?  What  is  said  of  the  color 
of  the  blood  Id  the  vcina  and  arteries? 
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The  fluid  of  the  corpuscles  contains  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood,  which 
is  called  hcemcUine^  particles  of  fat,  a  colorless  substance  called  globvline,  which 
resembles  caseine  in  its  properties  and  composition,  and  various  saline  mat- 
ters. Haematine  is  remarkable  for  containing,  as  an  essential  ingredient,  oxyd 
ofiron^  which  may  be  easily  extracted  and  tested  by  igniting  a  little  dried 
dot  of  blood  in  a  crucible,  and  digesting  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  solution  thus  obtained,  gives  Prussian  blue,  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

The  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  supposed  to  contain  principally 
&t. 

The  colorless  liquid  surrounding  the  blood  corpuscles  is  water,  holding  m 
suspension  or  solution  a  great  number  of  different  substances,  viz.,  albumen, 
fibrine,  &t,  and  a  great  number  of  salts,  such  as  the  phosphates  of  soda, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  the  carbonates  and  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  and 
the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium.  It  also  contains  several  gases,  oxy- 
gen, carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen,  arising  from  the  action  of  air  in  the  lungs. 
A  healthy,  full-grown,  average  sized  man,  contains  about  20  lbs.  of  blood ; 
1,000  parts  of  which  consist  of  TOO  to  "790  parts  water,  60  to  TO.albimaen,  2 
or  3  fibrine,  1*4  to  3  of  fkt,  and  10  of  mineral  salts. 

The  heat  of  the  blood  depends  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  activity  of  the 
process  of  respiration.  In  man,  when  in  a  state  of  health,  its  temperature  re- 
mains, under  almost  aU  circumstances,  in  the  extreme  cold  of  the  polar  re- 
gions and  under  the  tropics,  at  about  98°  F.  In  birds,  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  as  high  as  108°  F.  In  fishes,  it  is  about  that  of  the  water  in 
which  they  live.  Anhnals  whose  temperature  is  but  little  higher  than  the 
medium  in  which  they  live  are  called  cold-blooded,  while  those  whose  tem- 
perature is  warmer  than  the  air  which  surrounds  them,  are  called  warm- 
blooded. 

In  its  ordinary  state,  the  blood  has  a  decidedly  alkaline  reaction,  a  saline 
taste,  and  a  peculiar  odor.  When  taken  firom  the  living  animal,  it  soon  un- 
dergoes spontaneous  coagulation,  and  separates  into  two  portions ;  one,  a 
pale,  yellowish,  slimy  fluid,  called  the  serum^  the  other  a  gelatinous,  red 
mass,  called  the  doi^  or  coagulum.  The  former  contains  nearly  all  the  albu^ 
men  and  saline  constituents  of  the  blood,  while  the  latter,  as  before  stated, 
is  produced  by  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrine,  which,  "  although  constituting, 
when  dry,  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole,  yet  in  the  bulky  and  swol- 
len condition  in  which  it  separates,  is  voluminous  enough  to  entangle  in  ita 
net-work  of  fibers  the  whole  of  the  coloring  matter^  and  cause  its  mechanical 
separation."  The  cause  of  the  coagulation  is  not  fiiUy  determined ;  the  ad- 
dition of  certain  saline  substances,  such  as  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  either  retards  or  prevents  it ;  while  alum,  and  the  oxyds  of  zinc  and 

QUKSTiOKS.— What  is  the  composition  of  the  blood  corpuscles  ?  What  of  the  fluid  sur- 
rounding  the  corpuscles  ?  What  quantity  of  blood  is  contained  in  a  healthy  man  ?  What 
are  ^he  general  constituents  of  Uie  blood  ?  What  is  said  of  the  heat  of  the  blood  ?  What 
are  varm  and  cold-blooded  animals  ?  What  change  does  the  blood  undergo  when  drawn 
from  tho  veins  1    What  is  the  serum  ?    What  the  clot? 
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copper,  promote  it  The  blood  of  peraons  also  who  have  died  a  sodden,  vio- 
lent death  by  some  kinds  of  poison,  or  from  mental  emotUm,  is  usually  foond 
in  a  fluid  state.* 

826.  N  n  t  r  i  t  i  0  n . — The  constant  waste  of  the  animal  body  consequent 
on  the  discharge  of  the  various  functions  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  re- 
quires that  an  equally  constant  supply  of  new  material  should  be  afforded, 
from  which  the  repairs  and  renewals  of  the  system  may  be  effected.  This 
end  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  food,  which  in  all  animals  oon- 
fflsts  of  protein  in  its  various  forms  (albumen,  fibrine,  caseine,  eta),  starch, 
sugar,  gum,  and  fat,  to  which,  in  the  case  of  flesh-eating  animals^  gelatine 
must  be  added.  Pood,  or  nourishment  from  without,  can,  however,  be  only 
made  available  for  the  wants  of  the  system  by  being  first  converted  into 
blood,  and  this  is  effected  through  the  agency  of  various  processes,  which  are 
collectively  termed  digestum, 

826.  Digestion  • — The  various  acts  of  the  function  of  digestion  are  as 
IbHows : — ^From  the  mouth,  where  the  food  is  chewed  by  the  teeth  and  moist- 
ened by  the  saliva^  it  passes  into  the  stomach. 

The  saliva  is  secreted  by  glands  which  open  into  the  interior  of  the  mouth, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  water,  holding  in  solution  about  1  i>er  cent,  of  saline 
matter.  The  quantity  of  saliva  produced  in  a  foil-grown,  healthy  man,  in  the 
course  of  24  hours,  varies  from  8  to  21  ouncea  Its  chief  office  seems  to  be 
to  dilute  the  food  and  assist  mastication  and  deglutition ;  but  it  is  also  sup- 
posed to  act  chemically,  through  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  organic  substance 
contained  in  it,  termed  pyiaUnCf  which,  like  diastase,  is  cs^ble  of  converting 
the  starch  and  gum  of  the  food  into  sugar.  Its  action,  however,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  probably  very  limited. 

The  food,  having  reached  the  stomach,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  pe- 

*  "  No  »fher  component  pnrt  of  the  organiBia,"  says  Liebig,  **  can  be  compared  to 
the  blood,  in  respect  to  the  feeble  resistance  which  it  offers  to  external  influences.  It  is 
not  an  organ  vhich  is  formed,  bat  an  organ  In  the  act  of  formation ;  indeed  it  is  the  sum 
of  all  the  organs  which  are  being  formed.  The  chemical  force  and  the  vital  prindplo 
hold  each  other  in  such  perfect  equilibrium,  that  every  disturbance,  however  trifling,  or 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed,  effects  a  change  in  the  blood.  In  fact,  it  possesses 
80  little  permanence,  that  it  can  not  be  removed  from  the  body  without  immediately  suf- 
fering a  change,  and  can  not  come  in  contact  with  any  organ  in  the  body  without  yielding 
to  its  attraction.  The  slightest  action  of  a  chemical  agent  upon  the  blood  exercises  an 
injurious  influence ;  even  the  momentary  contact  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  although  ef- 
fected through  the  mediutik  of  cells  and  membranes,  alters  the  color  and  other  qualitiea 
of  the  blood.  Every  chemical  action  propagates  itself  through  the  mass  of  the  blood: 
for  example,  the  active  chemical  condition  of  the  constituents  of  a  body  undergoing  de- 
composition, fermentation,  putre&ction,  or  decay,  diaturbe  the  equilibrium  of  the  chem- 
ical force,  and  the  vital  principle  in  the  drcuUthig  fluid.  Numerous  modifications  in  the 
composition  and  condition  of  the  compounds  produeed  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  re- 
sult from  the  conflict  of  the  vital  force  with  the  chemical  affinity,  in  their  incessant  en- 
deavor to  overcome  each  other.'* 


QirK8Tiow8.---What  is  the  office  of  food?  Of  what  does  the  food  of  animals  consist? 
What  change  is  necessary  to  render  food  efficacious?  What  is  the  first  process  of  di- 
gestion?    What  is  the  saliva?    What  is  ita  constttuUon ?    What  its  action  f 
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cnliar  fluid,  called  the  gastric  juice,  which  flows  out  of  minute  openings  in 
the  inner  sur&ce-'^r  mucous  membrane,  as  it  is  called— of  the  stomach. 
This  fluid  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body, 
the  nitrogenized  alimentary  principles,  such  as  albumen,  fibrine,  etc.,  but  ex- 
erts no  solvent  action  upon  starchy  or  fatty  substances.  These  last,  however, 
through  the  joint  action  of  the  saliva  and  the  uniform  warmth  and  motion  of 
the  muscular  walls  of  the  stomach,  are  all  brought  into  a  semi-fluid  state.  In 
what  manner  the  gastric  juice  is  enabled  to  effect  the  reduction  of  nitrogen- 
ized food  to  a  nearly  fluid  condition,  is  not  known.  It  is  said  to  contain 
free  hydrochloric  acid,  and  an  organic  principle  called  pepsirij  and  to  the 
jomt  mfluence  of  these  two  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice  has  been 
attributed.* 

The  amount  of  gastric  juice  secreted  by  the  stomach  of  a  well-fed,  grown 
man,  has  been  estimated  at  from  60  to  80  ounces  in  every  24  hours. 

Digestion  generally  commences  immediately  alter  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach,  and  is  usually  finished  in  about  four  hours — ^the  food  being 
converted  into  a  grajdsh,  gruel-like,  slightly  acid  pulp,  called  chyme.  This 
chyme  passes  from  the  stomach  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestines, 
called  the  duodenwnj  where  it  is  moistened  by  two  saliva-like  liquids,  the  bile 
and  the  pancreatic  juicej  which  are  secreted  by  peculiar  organs  termed  res- 
pectively the  gaU-bladder  and  the  pancreas.  The  action  of  the  bile  on  the 
food  is  not  well  known,  but  the  pancreatic  juice  acts  instantaneously  on  the 
non-nitrogenous  alimentary  substances,  converting  starch,  etc,  into  sugar, 
and  the  fatty  matters  into  an  emulsion  which  renders  them  fit  for  absorption. 
Afi;er  undergoing  the  action  of  these  liquids,  the  nutritious  matter  presents  a 
uniform  milky  appearance,  and  is  termed  chyle.  In  this  condition  it  is  nearly 
all  absorbed  by  a  system  of  vessels  called  the  lacteals,  which  terminate  in  a 
common  reservoir — ^the  thoracic  dfud — ^which  in  man  is  about  the  4Bize  of  a 
large  goose-quUL  The  thoracic  duct  terminates  in  a  large  vein  near  the  left 
shoulder,  and  into  this  the  chyle  is  discharged  and  passes  for^rard  to  the 
lungs,  where  it  assumes  a  red  color  and  becomes  blood.f 

*  Some  jrean  since  a  French  Canadian  by  the  name  of  St  Martin,  was  severeljiignred 
In  the  side  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun,  but  the  wound  finally  healed,  leaving  a  permanent 
orifice  in  the  vails  of  the  stomach  through  which  food  could  be  introduced,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  digestion  observed.  From  the  stomach  of  this  person,  also,  gastric  Juice 
has  been  taken  out  by  means  of  a  little  cup,  and  chemically  examined.  Professor  F.  S. 
Smith,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  who  examined  the  gastricjuice  thus  obtained 
in  1857,  states  that  it  contains  hardly  any  hydrochloric  acid,  but  much  lactic  add ;  and  to 
this  latter  agent  he  ascribes  the  constant  acid  reaction  of  the  stomadi.  It  has  also  been 
shown  by  observations  made  through  this  subject,  that  the  food  introduced  into  the  stem- 
ach  is  caused  to  revolve  continually  around  its  interior,  the  revolutions  requiring  a  period 
of  from  one  to  three  minutes. 

t  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  all  food  lingers  in  the  stomach  for  the  space  of  several 

QuBBTiONS. — What  change  does  the  food  undergo  in  the  stomach  ?  What  is  the  gastric 
Juice  ?  What  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  secreted  by  the  stomach  ?  What  period  is  usu- 
ally required  for  digestion?  What  is  chyme  ?  What  takes  place  when  the  food  leaves 
the  stomach  f  What  is  the  Amotion  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juices?  What  is  chyle? 
What  becomes  of  the  chyle  ? 
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That  part  of  the  food  (chyle)  which  is  uiaoluble,  or  unfit  for  asamilafioii,  is 
left  unabsorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  passes  oflf  through  the  intestines  in  the 
form  of  excrementitious  matter.  *'  How  effectual  the  digestive  process  is  in 
exhausting  what  we  eat  of  its  nutritive  matter  may  be  judged  of  fix)m  the 
&ct,  that  a  healthy,  grown  man,  fed  with  ordinary  diet,  rejects  of  undigested 
and  of  wasted  or  used  up  matter,  both  taken  together,  only  from  four  to  six 
ounces.    And  this  rejected  matter  co'nsists  of — 

Water S   ftoi^oz. 

Organic  majfcter. 0|  to  1|  " 

Mineral  matter,  chiefly  pliosphates OitoOf  " 

To^ 4   to6   o& 

Or  he  discharges  one  to  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  dry  solid  matter  daily." — 

Johnson.* 

826.  Respiration « — ^All  animals  as  well  as  vegetables  require,  for  the 
proper  performance  of  their  various  functions  and  their  continued  existence 
in  a  living  state,  a  free  supply  of  atmospheric  air  as  well  as  a  supply  of  food. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  this  air  should  have  free  access  to  the  interior  of  their 
structure,  and  the  act  or  process  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  termed 
Bespiration. 

The  organs  by  which  the  act  of  respiration  is  performed  differ  essentially 
in  different  species  of  animals.  In.  the  lowest  types  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
as  the  polypes,  respiration  is  accomplished  exclusively  through  the  skin.  In- 
sects also  draw  in  air  into  their  system,  or  in  other  words,  breath,  by  means 
of  organs  called  irachece^  or  wind-pipes — tubes  which  penetrate  in  various 
directions  through  their  bodies,  and  terminate  externally  in  little  orifices 
called  stomatcL  If  we  smear  the  body  of  an  insect,  as  a  wasp,  with  tliick  oil, 
we  close  up  the  stomata,  and  the  insect  speedily  dies  of  suffocation.  All 
vertebra^  animals  are  endowed  with  localized  organs  of  respiration,  which 
are  termed  lungsj  or  gUls.  In  man  and  the  higher  animals,  the  "  lungs  con- 
sist of  two  rounded,  oblong,  somewhat  flattened  masses,  of  very  cellular  sub- 
stance, situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  communicating  with  the  at- 

hours.  Soups  and  nutritious  fluids  which  require  no  "  breaking  down"  in  the  stomach, 
pass  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines  in  a  very  short  period.  Neither  is  nutriment 
taken  up  wholly  throngh  the  lacteals  of  the  intestines,  but  a  certain  portion,  in  a  fiaid 
state,  by  the  action  of  endosmotic  force,  passes  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  is 
mingled  with  the  general  blood. 

•  The  cause  of  the  peculiar  odor  of  fcecal  matter  is  in  great  measure  unkm>wn,  althoagfa 
scientific  ardor  has  induced  some  ghemists  to  undertake  most  repulsive  InvestigationB  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  information  on  the  subject.  By  treating  fresh  night  soil  with  alcohol 
two  principles  have  been  extracted,  viz.,  a  ci-ystalline,  slightly  alkaline  substance,  named 
eaeretine^  and  an  acid  called  excretolicacid ;  but  little,  however,  is  known  concerning  them. 
It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  when  albuminous  compounds  are  heated  with  hydrate 
of  potash,  and  the  residue  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  odor  characteristic  in  an  in- 
tense degree  of  foecal  matter  is  produced. 

Questions.— What  becomes  of  the  unassimilated  matter  ?  What  is  respiration?  How 
is  respiration  effected  in  diHerent  animals  ?  What  is  the  constitntion  of  the  lungs  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals  t 
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Fia.  242. 


mosphere  through  the  wind- 
pipe, or  trachesB.  The  general 
form  of  the  human  lungs  is 
represented  in  Fig.  242.  The 
air  or  wind-pipe,  a  &,  as  it  de- 
scends from  the  throat,  branch- 
es off  into  large  (bronchial) 
tubes,  c  Cj  and  these  again  into 
smaller  and  still  smaller,  and 
finally  into  hair-like,  or  capil- 
lary vessels.  These  capillary 
tubes,  in  turn,  communicate 
with  little  air-cells  contained 
in  an  elastic  membrane,  so 
minute  that  the  number  exist- 
ing in  the  lungs  of  a  full-grown 
man  is  estimated  at  600  mil- 
lions, and  between,  or  imbed- 
ded in  these  cells,  blood-vessels 
equally  minute  are  distributed 
in  every  direction.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  air-cells  and  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  as  seen  under  the 
microscope,  is  represented  in  Fig.  243. 

The  motion  of  the  lungs  in  respiration  is  analogous 
to  the  motion  of  the  leather  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 
I  When  we  inhale^  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  thorax  is 
I  expanded  by  muscular  action,  and  a  vacuum  is  formed 
I  a/round  the  lungSj  in  consequence  of  which  the  exter- 
nal air  instantly  rushes  in  and  penetrates  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  cellular  substance.    When  we  caj- 
Me,  the  thorax  contracts,  and  the  air  contained  in  the 
lungs  is  expelled,  the  muscles  of  the  wind-pipe  at  the 
same  time  contracting  in  order  to  assist  the  process. 
In  ordinary  respiration,  a  man  makes  1 Y  or  18  respi- 
3  rations  per  minute,  during  each  of  which  he  draws 
I  in  about  20  cubic  inches  of  air,  or  between  3  and  4 
H  thousand  gallons  per  day.    In  man  also  the  skin  is  to 
i  some  extent  a  respiratory  organ,  through  which  air 
enters  and  escapes,  as  it  does  from  the  air-vessels  of 
the  lungs,  though  less  rapidly.* 

♦  When  a  portion  of  the  skin  has  been  bumed,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  exercising  the 
function  of  respiration,  and  the  lungs  are  therefore  obliged  to  perform  extra  duty,  and 
Bnffcr  in  consequence.  Hence  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  a  frequent  result  of  extensive 
bums. 

Questions.— "What  is  the  mechanical  action  of  breathing?  What  amount  of  air  enters 
the  lungs  by  re>piratioa  ?    Is  the  skia  a  respiratory  organ? 
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The  oompOBition  of  the  air  which  eecapes  from  the  langs  ib  not  the  same 
as  that  which  enters,  and  is  fomid  to  contain  a  greatly  increased  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water,  and  a  diminished  percentage  of  oxygen ; 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  however,  remains  nearly  unaltered. 

The  amount  of  pure  carbon  which  is  thrown  off  from  the  lungs  of  a  full-grown 
man,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  in  a  space  of  24  hours,  varies  from  5  to 
16  ounces ;  while  the  quantity  which  escapes  from  the  skm  also  during  the 
same  period,  by  respiration,  is  estimated  at  from  50  to  60  grains.  The 
amount  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  and  skin  in  24  hours  probably 
averages  about  3  or  4  pounds. 

The  lungs  extract  or  absorb  from  the  air  which  enters  them  from  one 
seventh  to  one  fifth  of  its  oxygen,  and  the  absolute  weight  of  the  oxygen 
thus  introduced  into  the  system  in  a  day,  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  about 
one  fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  food,  solid  and  liquid,  which  an  ani- 
mal oonsumea  The  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place  in  the  minute  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs,  through  the  thin  membraneous  walls  of  which  it  passes  by 
the  action  of  endosmosis  into  the  adjacent  blood-vessels,  and  combines  with 
the  blood  contained  in  them,  imparting  to  it  the  bright  scarlet  color  which  is 
characteristic  of  arterial  blood. 

827.  Uses  ^f  Respiration . — ^From  what  has  been  already  said,  it 
must  appear  evident  that  the  prindpal  object  of  respiration  is  to  introduce 
oxygen  into  the  blood,  which  contains  the  nutritive  portion  of  the  food  taken 
into  the  stomach.  The  purpose  which  oxygen  subserves  in  the  blood  is 
three-fold : — 

L  It  asaiais  in  building  up  the  substance  of  the  body.  The  composition  of 
gluten,  albumen,  and  the  other  nitrogenized  vegetable  principles,  is,  as  has 
been  before  stated,  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  corresponding  prin- 
dples  in  animal  tissues ;  yet  chemical  investigations  have  shown  that  the 
former  require  to  be  combined  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen  before 
they  can  become  incorporated  in  the  substance  of  the  body.  This^  oxygen 
is  supplied  through  the  lungs,  but  the  quantity  thus  used  for  restorative  pur- 
poses is  small 

II.  It  assists  in  removing  waste  and  efiie  matters  from  the  system.  The 
expenditure  of  every  kind  of  force  in  the  animal  system  is  accompanied  by, 
or  requires  an  expenditure  or  change  in  animal  matter.  The  particles  of 
matter  which  have  once  undergone  such  change,  or  have  once  dischaiged 
their  functions,  become  inoperative,  or  waste,  and  their  removal  from  the  sys- 
tem is  necessary  to  a  continuance  of  healthy  action.  Now  the  agent  which 
mamly  effects  the  change  in  the  first  instance,  and  removal  of  the  waste  pro- 

QuESTioNs.— What  is  the  composition  of  the  air  which  escapes  fW)m  the  lungs  f  "What 
amount  of  carbon  passes  from  the  system  by  respiration  ?  What  amount  of  water  is  ex- 
haled from  the  lungs  and  skin?  What  proportion  of  oxygen  is  absorbed  by  the  lungs 
from  the  air  ?  In  what  part  of  the  lungs  does  the  absorption  of  oxygen  take  place  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  respiration  ?  What  purpose,  subserved  by  oxygen  in  the  blood,  is  first  men- 
tioned f  What  is  the  second  end  attained  to  f  How  does  oxygen  remoye  waste  matters 
from  the  system  ? 
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ducts  in  the  second,  is  the  ozjgen  absorbed  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs. 
Thus  muscle,  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  becomes  decomposed,  and  passes  in 
a  state  of  solution  into  the  veins,  ftom  whence  it  is  secreted  by  various  organs, 
and  finally  thrown  out  from  the  system. 

Urine  • — ^The  channel  through  which  most  of  the  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  the  azotized  bodies  and  many  of  the  waste  mineral  salts  pass 
out  of  the  body,  is  the  urine.  This  liquid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  kid- 
neys from  the  blood,  also  serves  to  remove  any  superfluous  water  from  the 
83rstem.  Its  principal  constituents  are  two  complex  organic  substances 
termed  urea  and  uric  ixcid^  which  are  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitro- 
gen, and  oxygen,  and  readily  furnish  by  their  decomposition  various  salts  of 
ammonia.  In  addition  to  these  products,  urine  contains  phosphates  of  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  sulphates  of  potash  and  soda,  chloride  of  sodium,  lactic 
acid,  and  certain  imperfectly  known  organic  principles,  including  a  coloring 
and  an  odoriferous  substance.  AU  these  substances  exist  in  the  urine  dis- 
solved in  water,  which  constitutes  more  than  nine  tenths  by  weight  of  tfee 
whole  secretion. 

m.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  produces  animal  heoL  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  oxydation  or  combustion  of  the  constituents  of  the  non-nitrogenis^ 
ibod  existing  in  the  blood.  The  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  inference  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows : — 

If  a  &t  animal  be  deprived  of  nourishment  for  some  days,  it  will  rapidly 
diminish  in  weight  This  result  is  the  necessaiy  consequence  of  the  fact, 
that  the  animal  is  continually  throwing  off  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  the 
lungs  and  skin,  and  urea  and  mineral  constituents  through  the  excretory 
organs,  and  receiving  no  food  to  replace  them. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  an  animal  after  this  period  of  starvation,  we 
find  the  loss  of  weight  and  substance  is  most  remarkable  in  the  fat  of  the 
body,  which  has  diminished  in  far  greater  proportion  than  any  of  its  other 
constituent  substances.  Careful  examination  also  shows  that  this  fat  has 
not  passed  off  as  liquid  or  solid  excrement^  but  has  been  converted  in  the 
blood,  by  oxydation,  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in  this  condition  has 
been  breathed  away  through  the  lungs  and  skin.  I^  however,  instead  of 
starving  the  animal,  we  give  it  abundance  of  fat  in  its  food,  then  tiie  fat  of 
its  own  body  will  suffer  no  diminution,  but  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  blood 
will  transform  the  fat  of  the  food  into  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  these  will 
be  breathed  out  of  the  lungs  as  befora  The  same  end  will  also  be  attamed 
if  instead  of  &t  we  give  food,  like  starch  and  sugar,  which  is  analogous  to 
fat  in  itsKsomposition. — JoHNSOif. 

Now  when  carbon  and  hydrogen  compounds,  t.  e.,  fat,  starch,  sugar,  eta, 
are  oxydized  or  burned  in  the  open  air,  carbonic  acid  and  vapor  of  water  are 
produced,  and  heai  is  evohed.  The  same  action  must  necessarily  be  attended 
with  the  same  results  in  the  body,  and  we  have,  therefore,  an  explanation  of 

QunnoNS.— What  is  arine  ?  What  Is  the  composition  of  this  secretion  ?  What  third 
purpose  is  subserved  by  oxygen?  How  does  the  absorption  of  oxygen  oocaaion  animal 
heat  ?    Wliat  reasons  lead  to  this  inference  ? 
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the  phenomenon  of  animai  TieOi.  Furthermore)  all  experiments  show  that  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  by  burmng  (oxydating)  a  certain  quantity  of  &t, 
etc,  is  the  same^  whether  the  combustion  takes  place  in  a  furnace  or  in  the 
animal  system. 

The  oxydation  of  fat  and  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood  is  supposed  to 
take  place  mainly  in  the  minute  yeesels  or  passages,  termed  capillary  vessels, 
which  unite  the  ultimate  subdivisions  of  the  veins  and  arteries^  and  .are  dis- 
tributed over  every  part  of  the  body  where  nervous  influence  is  perceptible. 
Jn  these,  the  arterisJ  blood,  coming  from  the  lungs  and  possessing  a  scarlet 
color,  gives  up  its  oxygen  to  the  substances  with  which  it  is  brought  in  con- 
tact, and  receives  m  return  the  products  of  oxydation,  carbonic  acid  and 
water.  It  also  changes  in  color  fh>m  a  bright  to  a  dark  red,  and  returning 
through  the  veins  to  the  lungs,  through  the  action  of  the  heart,  passes 
into  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs,  which  are  surrounded  by  the  au-- 
cells.  Here  the  carbonic  add  and  excess  of  water  pass  out  through  the 
walls  of  the  membraneous  tissue  inclosing  them  through  endosmotic  action, 
and  by  the  act  of  exhalation  are  forced  into  the  air;  while  at  the  same  time 
oxygen  from  without  is  by  similar  means  carried  inward,,  and  the  blood,  re- 
stored to  its  arterial  condition,  returns  upon  its  circuit  to  effect  the  same 
changes  and  undergo  the  same  transformation. 

Animals  whose  respiratory  organs  are  small  and  imperfect,  and  which,  there- 
fore, consume  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  oxygen,  possess  a  bodily 
temperature  but  little  elevated  above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  they  live; 
animals,  on  the  contrary,  whose  lungs  are  large  in  proportion  to  their  bodies, 
and  respire  frequently,  possess  the  highest  bodily  temperature.  In  man, 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  body  is  about  98°  F.  The  temperature  of  a 
healthy  child,  who  consumes  proportionally  more  oxygen  and  respires  more 
frequently  than  an  adult  person,  is  somewhat  higher,  102°  F.  In  birds  the 
temperature  is  from  104°  to  108°  F.  The  temperature  of  the  same  animal 
also  at  different  times,  varies  with  the  activity  of  the  respiration.  When  the 
blood  circulates  slowly,  and  the  temperature  is  low,  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
consumed  is  comparatively  small ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  circulation  by 
vigorous  exercise  or  labor  is  accelerated,  a  large  quantity  of  oxygen  disap- 
pears, and  the  animal  heat  rises. 

828.  Nature  and  Functions  of  Food. — A  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  subjects  of  nutrition  and  respiration, 
has  led  to  the  division  of  all  animal  nutriments  into  two  great  classes,  viz., 
those  which  are  devoted  to  the  repair  and  nutriment  of  the  body,  and  those 
whose  duty  it  is  to  furnish  animal  heat  by  combustion  in  the  blood.  The 
former  have  been  termed  by  Liebig  the  plastic  elements  of  nutritiohj  and  the 
latter  the  dements  of  respiration. 

Qtjestiokb. — Explain  the  manner  in  irhich  the  oxydation  of  matter  takes  place  through 
the  circulation.  What  relation  exists  hetween  the  frequency  of  respiration  and  the  ani- 
mal temperature  ?  How  does  vigorous  exercise  increase  the  temperature  of  the  system  ? 
Into  what  two  classes  are  all  animal  nutriments  divided  ?  What  are  called  plaatie  ele- 
ments of  nutrition  ? 
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The  sabstances  included  in  the  first  dass  are  exdusiyely  the  pixrtem  com- 
pounds, viz.,  vegetable  JibriTie  (ffltUen^  vegetable  albwmen^  vegetable  caseine,  am- 
mat  flesh  cmd  blood.  These  only  have  the  power  of  reproducing  muscular 
and  nervous  material,  and  these  only  can  afford  nourishment  and  8upp<»t  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  In  a  state  of  great  purity,  these  bodies,  however, 
«re  not  alone  sufficient  for  the  due  maintenance  of  the  vital  powers.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  fi:«quently  tried  on  animals,  and  always  with  a  negative 
result  Certain  of  the  non-a250tized  substances,  and  certain  saline  compounds 
which  are  always  f^esent  in  natural  food,  are  also  required. 

The  elements  of  respiration  are/crf,  starchy  gwn,  sygcur^  alcohol^  etc.  Gelatine 
also  probably  belongs  to  this  dass,  inasmuch  as  it  has  never  been  found  in 
the  blood,  and  is  supposed  to  be  converted  in  the  process  of  digestion  into 
sugar  and  ammonia  compounds.  These  substances  alone,  are  still  less  caps^ 
ble  of  supporting  life  than  the  simple  protein  prindples. 

829.  The  quantity  of  food  roquired  by  an  animal  for  purposes  of  nutritioii 
or  respiration  varies  greatly  under  different  circumstances.  When  the  waste 
of  muscular  or  nervous  material  is  great,  a  large  supply  of  nitrogenized  food, 
or  that  rich  in  the  elements  of  nutrition  will  be  required.  When  the  body  is 
exposed  to  severe  cold  or  to  violent  exerdse,  the  loss  must  be  met  by  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  food  rich  in  the  elements  of  respiration.  In  the  food 
most  abundantly  provided  by  nature  for  animals,  the  cereal  grains,  vegetables, 
and  ordinaiy  meat,  both  forms  of  nutriment  abound.  In  tropical  countries, 
where  the  loss  of  animal  heat  is  small,  and  where  muscular  power  and  mo- 
tion are  less  required  and  employed,  the  waste  of  the  body  is  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  food,  both  for  fud  and  nourish- 
ment, is  required.  The  inhabitants  of  such  countries,  therefore,  live  mainly 
on  rice  and  fruits — substances  which  contain  a  large  amount  of  oxygen,  and 
are  therefore  less  adapted  to  furnish  animal  heat  by  oxydation  in  the  blood. 
The  desire  for  animal  food,  under  such  drcumstances,  is  very  slight,  and  is 
sometimes  altogether  absent.  In  cold  countries,  on  the  contrary,  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  elements  of  respiration  is  needed  to  generate  the  proper 
amount  of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  air  is  much  colder  and  therefore 
more  condensed,  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  lungs  at  each 
inspiration.  The  inhabitants  of  such  countries,  therefore,  consume  enormous 
quantities  of  food  of  a  fatty  nature — substances  rich  in  hydrogen  and  emi- 
nently combustible,  and  which,  weight  for  weight,  generate  a  larger  amount 
of  heat,  when  oxydated  or  burned  in  the  blood,  than  any  other  products  that 
can  be  taken  as  food.  Navigators  exposed  to  the  intense  cold  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  share  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  Esquimaux,  the  same  liking  for 
blubber  and  train  oil,  which  in  milder  latitudes  they  regard  with  aversion. 

830.  The  fet  and  oils  found  in  animal  tissues  appear  to  be  stores  of  respi- 

QussTXONS. — Can  these  substanceB  in  a  state  of  parit7  alone  suflUce  for  food  ?  What 
are  the  elements  of  respiration  ?  What  is  said  of  the  quantity  of  food  required  by  ani- 
mals for  the  purposes  of  nutrition  or  respiration  ?  What  effect  has  climate  on  the  wants 
of  the  system  ?    What  is  said  of  the  accumulation  of  fJeit  and  oils  in  the  animal  system  f 
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ntoiy  ibod,  laid  ap  by  nature  against  time  of  need.  They  aocamnlate  most 
in  the  system  when  &t  itself  or  the  oompounds  containing  its  elements,  are 
Bapplied  in  excess  as  food,  and  when  the  animal,  through  lack  of  active  exer- 
tion, absorbs  but  little  oxygen,  and  consequently  experiences  but  little  waste* 

When  the  supply  of  food  is  wholly  withheld  fix>m  the  animal,  the  &t,  as 
ib»  most  combustible  substance^  and  the  one  most  capable  of  supplying  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  to  meet  the  wants  of  respiration,  rapidly  disappears.  When 
this  has  all  been  consumed,  the  muscles  are  next  attacked,  and  last  of  all  the 
substance  of  the  brain  and  neryes ;  then  insanity  mtervenes,  and  the  animal 
dies^  like  a  lamp  or  candle  tiiat  has  been  burnt  out 

831.  The  main  difference  between  beef  and  bread,  which  two  substances 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representatiyes,  or  types  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  are,  firsts  tiiat  the  flesh  does  not  contain  starch,  which  is  so  large  an  in- 
gredient in  vegetable  products ;  and  second^  that  the  proportion  of  fibrine  in 
ordinary  flesh  is  about  three  times  greater  than  its  corresponding  element, 
£^uten  (vegetable  fibrineX  is  in  bread.  It  therefore  ibllowfl^  that  a  pound  of 
beef-steak  is  as  nutritive  as  three  pounds  of  wheaten  bread,  in  so  far  as  the 
nutritive  value  of  food  depends  upon  this  one  ingredient  In  meat,  also,  &t 
to  a  certam  extent  represents  and  replaces  the  starch  of  vegetable  food. 

The  relative  nutritive  value  of  the  different  meats  is  as  follows :  beef  is  tiie 
most  nutritious,  then  chicken,  pork,  mutton,  and  veal.  Of  vegetable  produc- 
tions, the  cereals  generaUy  rank  flrst  as  respects  nutritive  value ;  afl^r  them 
oome  the  seeds  of  leg^uminous  plants,  peas,  beans,  etc. ;  then  the  cabbage,  onion, 
turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  rice,  and  watery  firuits.  "  The  dried  potato  is  less 
nutritive,  weight  for  weight,  m  the  sense  of  supporting  the  strength  and  en- 
abling a  man  to  undergo  fsttigue,  than  any  other  extensively  used  food  of 
which  the  composition  is  known,  with  the  exception  of  the  rice  and  of  the 
plantain."  Fish  in  general  contains  more  fibrine  and  less  &t  than  flesh-meat, 
and  is  highly  nutritious. 

Salted  meat  is  less  nutritious  than  fi'esh  meat  The  application  of  salt  to 
meat  causes  the  fibers  to  contract,  and  the  juices  to  flow  out  from  its  pores. 
Hence  fresh  flesh  over  which  salt  has  been  strewed  is  found,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  littie  time,  to  be  swimming  in  its  own  brine,  although  not  a  drop  of 
water' has  been  added.  The  juice  thus  extracted  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  meat,  i,  e.,  albuminous  compounds,  with 
the  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates.  Hence  the  continued  and  exclusive  use 
of  salt  provisions  occaaon  a  disease  called  the  scurvy,  in  which  the  blood 
becomes  impaired  mamly  through  a  lack  of  the  soluble  mineral  salts  whidi  are 
removed  from  the  meat  by  the  brine. 

*  This  prin«^le  is  applied  in  the  fattening  of  animals,  by  compelling  them  to  remain 
inactive  by  confinement  in  stalls  or  pens,  and  at  ttie  same  time  supplying  them  plenti- 
f oUy  with  rich,  oily  food. 

Quwrroifs.--Wliat  takes  place  when  the  animal  is  deprired  of  food  ?  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  beef  and  bread  as  respects  nntrittve  qualities?  What  is  the  relatiTe 
valaes  of  diiliBrent  meats  and  vegetables  ?    What  is  said  of  salted  meat  f 
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The  preservation  of  fresh  meat  by  salting  is  due  to  a  separation  of  its 
water,  to  an  exclusion  of  air  through  a  contraction  of  the  fibers  of  the  meat^ 
and  upon  the  formation  of  a  compound  of  the  flesh  and  the  salt,  which  does 
not  readily  undergo  decay. 

832.  Relation  between  Animals  and  Plants.— All  the 
various  forms  of  matter  which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  living  organ- 
isms are  ui  a  constant  state  of  circulation.  Thus,  the  essential  constituents 
in  the  formation  of  vegetable  products  are  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water. 
Plants  absorb  these  from  the  soil  or  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  sun-light  and  the  vital  principle,  rearrange  and  oiganize  them  mto' 
vegetable  tissue,  starch,  sugar,  &t,  and  the  protein  compounds.  These  sub- 
stances constitute  the  food  of  animals,  and  after  employment  in  their  systems, 
and  after  passing  through  various  decompositions,  they  are  again  restored  to 
the  earth  and  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammo- 
nia :  and  are  once  more  rendered  capable  of  assimilation  by  plants.  Thus  an 
uninterrupted  and  perpetual  chain  of  vital  phenomena  is  established  from  in-  . 
animate  matter  to  the  living  plant,  and  fit)m  the  living  plant  to  the  living, 
sentient  animal,  and  the  products  of  one  order  of  beings  become  the  suste- 
nance of  the  other. 

833.  Conclusion . — "  What  has  been  called  organic  chemistry  is  no- 
thing but  a  name,  and  a  wrong  one.  There  is  really  no  such  science ;  it  is 
only  the  chemistiy  of  inorganic  forms,  of  substances  that  have  been  living 
but  are  now  dead — of  the  mere  refuse  and  remains  of  organization.  The 
composition  of  those  favored  materials  from  which  the  vegetable  world  weaves 
its  tissues — water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia — ^is  known.  The  composition 
of  the  proximate  principles  wliich  are  extractable  by  easy  processes  fix>m  dead 
plants  and  animals,  is  also  known.  But  the  composition  of  the  truly  living 
tissues  neither  is,  nor  can  be  understood.  They  die  the  moment  chemistry 
puts  her  finger  on  them.  She  can  trace  the  constructive  elements  into  the 
structure  of  the  living  animal  or  plant,  and  out  of  it,  but  not  in  it.  What 
may  be  their  mode  of  arrangement,  or  of  their  possible  ingredients  in  matter 
which  is  genuinely  alive,  scientific  mvestigation  &ils  to  reveal  The  living 
frame  of  the  meanest  animal  or  plant  is  sacred  and  enchanted  ground,  where 
the  chemist  can  only  take  the  shoes  off  his  feet  and  confess  the  sanctity  and 
inviolability  of  life.'* 

QmnTXOKS.— How  does  salt  preserve  meat?  What  is  said  of  the  relation  of  animals 
and  plants?  What  does  organic  chemistry  really  ooiudder  ?  Do  we  actually  know  the 
eompoiition  of  a  living  tlasae  ? 
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ApparatQB  < — ^The  apparaltis  essential  for  Ulustratiiig  and  &cilitating 
ilie  study  of  chemistiy,  need  not  be  of  necessitj  expensive  or  complex.  With 
the  somewhat  popular  idea,  however,  that  a  course  of  experimental  chem- 
istry can  be  successfully  conducted  with  an  apparatus  improvised  from  a  few 
bottles,  tobacco-pipes,  and  glass  tubing,  the  author  has  jio  sympathy.  Chem- 
ical experiments  are  most  easUy  and  successfully  perfonned  with  apparatus 
especially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  what  is  saved  in  expense  by 
using  imperfect  and  unsuitable  materials,  will  be  more  than  lost  m  time  and 
vexation  of  spirit  It  is  no  doubt,  true  that  many  eminent  chemists  have  in- 
stituted important  investigations,  and  performed  brilliant  experiments,  with 
exceedingly  simple  or  imperfect  apparatus ;  but  it  is  also  equally  true,  that 
the  tact  and  ability  required  to  overcome  the  inherent  difficulties  of  such  an 
undertakmg,  have  been  deemed  sufficiently  smgular  to  occasion  especial 
comment  In  short,  it  is  only  the  operator  rendered  skills  by  long  expe- 
rience and  practice  who  is  able  to  work  successfiilly  in  chemistry  with  poor 
materials,  and  not  the  tyro. 

We  believe,  therefore,  the  most  practical  advice  that  can  be  given  to  teachers 
and  students  who  are  lacking  in  experience,  is  to  procure  the  very  best  appa- 
ratus their  resources  will  admit  o^  as  being  in  the  end  the  cheapest  and  most 
serviceable. 

In  purchasing  apparatus  it  will  be  found  advisable,  also,  to  first  send  to 
some  one  or  more  of  the  prominent  dealers  in  Boston,  New  York,  or  Phila- 
delphia, for  an  illustrated  and  priced  catalogue  of  their  stock.  In  this  way 
the  purchaser  will  be  enabled  to  make  his  selections  most  judiciously  and 
economically. 

The  following  articles  will  be  found  most  serviceable  and  mdispensable  for 
a  short  course  of  chemical  experimentation : — A  copper  flask,  with  adjustable 
tube  and  collar,  for  generating  oxygen  gas;  a  retort  stand  with  movable 
rings  of  various  sizes;  a  glass  (4  oz.)  spirit-lamp;  2  dozen  test  tubes  and 
stands;  2  wide-mouth,  stoppered  glass  jars,  or  receivers;  2  tall  and  plain 
cylindrical  air-jars  (see  Fig.  87);  4  to  6  flat-bottom,  thin  glass  flasks,  suitable 
for  generating  hydrogen,  hydrosulphuric  and  carbonic  acid  gases  (see  Figs. 
101,  126,  130) ;  1  one  quarter  pint  stoppered  retort  and  receiver ;  1  one  half 
pint  do.,  plain;  a  gas-bag,  provided  with  stop-cock  and  bubble-pipe;  a  set 
of  small  porcelain  basins ;  glass  tubing  and  small  glass  rods  for  stirrers,  etc. ; 
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2  small  gla£»  fimnels ;  a  deflagrating  ladle  or  spoon ;  a  small  wedge-wood 
mortar  and  pestle;  a  blow-pipe;  platinum  foil  and  wire;  filtering-paper; 
test  papers ;  set  of  cork-borers ;  a  steel  spatula ;  a  strip  of  sheet  caoutchouc ; 
a  round  and  a  three-cornered  file  for  filing  corks,  cutting  glass  tube,  etc. ;  a 
nest  of  earthen  crucibles ;  and  two  small  porcelain  crucibles. 

A  pair  of  gasometers,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to 
admit  of  being  used  conjointly  as  a  compound  blow-pipe  (see  Fig.  102)  are  al- 
most indispensable.  They  are  now  made  of  small  size,  and  at  a  very  moder- 
ate expense,  and  constitute  an  exceedingly  durable,  serviceable,  and  orna- 
mental article  of  laboratory  furniture.  A  Berzelius  spirit-lamp  (see  Fig.  1*73) 
will  obviate^  to  a  great  degree,  the  necessity  of  ever  using  a  furnace.  The 
operator  can  easily  arrange  a  pneumatic  trough  after  any  of  the  models  given 
on  page  197,  to  suit  his  own  convenience. 

In  addition  to  the  articles  thus  specified,  there  are  many  others,  such  as  a 
smaJl  galvanic  battery,  an  apparatus  for  decomposing  water,  specific  gravity 
bottles,  thermometers,  scales  and  weights,  etc.,  eta,  the  necessity  for  which 
will  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  extent  and  fuUness  of  the  course 
of  experimentation  prescribed  or  adopted. 

In  regard  to  chemical  reagents,  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  more  unpor- 
tant :  the  acids,  sulphuric^  hydrochloric,  nitric,  acetic  and  oxalic ;  potassium, 
sodium,  ammonia  (aqtia),  carbonate  of  ammonia^  sal-ammoniac,  pho^horus, 
caustic  potash,  carbonate  of  soda,  black  oxyd  of  manganese,  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash, alum,  sulphur,  bone-black,  iodine,  bleaching  powder,  acetate  (sugar)  of 
lead,  iodide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  sulphate  of  iron 
(green  vitriol),  borax,  bi-chromate  of  potash,  forrocyanide  of  potassium  (yel- 
low prussiate  of  potash),  fluor  spar,  arsenious  acid,  metallic  antimony,  fine 
iron-wire,  sheet  zinc,  tin  foil^  copper  turnings,  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of 
strontium,  lime  water,  metallic  mercury,  chloride  of  mercury  (corrosive  subli- 
mate), saltpeter,  nitrate  of  silver,  alcohol,  ether,  and  bees- wax. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  reagents,  it  is  recommended  to  have  the  following 
(in  solution)  arranged  upon  a  convenient  stand,  or  tray,  in  clear  glass  bottles, 
fitted  with  ground  glass  stoppers,  and  of  the  capacity  of  about  a  half  pint : 
sulphuric  acid  dilute ;  do.  strong  (oil  of  vitriol) ;  nitric  dilute ;  do.  concen- 
trated ;  hydrochloric  acid ;  acetic  acid ;  oxalic  acid ;  aqua  ammonia ;  carbonate 
of  ammonia ;  chloride  of  ammonium  (sal  ammoniac) ;  chloride  of  barium ; 
lime  water;  caustic  potash;  caustic  soda;  carbonate  of  soda;  sulphate  of 
copper ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium ;  chlorine  water ;  chloride  of  mercury  (cor- 
rosive sublimate) ;  bi-chromate  of  potash ;  sulphindigotio  acid ;  acetate  of 
lead ;  perehloride  of  iron ;  alcohol  and  ether.  Also  the  foUowing  in  solution 
in  1  or  2  ounce  bottles :  iodide  of  potassium ;  nitrate  of  silver ;  chloride  of 
platinmn.  Reagent  bottles  suitable  for  this  purpose,  with  printed  labels  and 
formula,  may  be  obtained  of  all  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus. 

Most  of  the  reagents  needed  for  ordinary  chemical  experiments  are  ex- 
ceedingly cheap,  and  may  be  procured  of  any  druggist. 

The  teacher  would,  however,  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  his  resources 
in  apparatus  and  chemical  reagents  are  limited,  he  can  supply  himself,  almost 
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without  cost  and  with  bat  little  troable^  with  abundant  materials  for  render* 
ing  his  instructions  both  interesting  and  practical  Thus,  he  has  in  the  com- 
mon varieties  of  coal,  gas-carbon,  plumbago  (black-lead),  coal-tar  and  ooal- 
oOs,  all  readily  accessible— the  best  materials  for  illustrating  the  study  of 
carbon ;  and  in  wood-ashes,  common  potash,  carbonate  of  soda^  lime,  mar- 
ble, spar,  oyster-shells,  gypsum,  chalk,  Epsom  salts^  common  salt,  and  alum, 
the  best  illustrations  of  the  alkalies,  the  alkaUne  earths,  and  their  compounds. 
In  like  manner,  specimens  of  most  of  the  ores,  the  common  metals,  and  th^ 
o^^ds,  the  products  of  the  smelting  furnace,  the  glass-house,  and  the  potteiy, 
with  a  great  variety  of  organic  compounds,  may  be  easily  collected ;  and  it 
is  by  such  simple  and  common  objects  that  the  applications  of  chemistry  to 
the  wants  and  employment  of  every-day  life  are  made  most  fiuniUar. 

The  operator  will  also  find  it  an  advantage,  in  preparing  and  arranging 
apparatus,  to  have  some  work  on  chemical  manipulations  for  consultation ; 
such  as  Morffit's,  Noad'a^  or  Williams'  Chemical  Hanipulatk>ns,  or  Bowman's 
Practical  Chemistiy. 


Thb  present  work  constitutes  the  third  of  a  Series  of  Educational  Text- 
books on  Scientific  Subjects,  arranged  upon  the  same  general  plan  by  the 
same  author— the  two  others  being  "Wells'  Natural  Philosophy,"  and 
"Wells'  Science  of  Common  Things." 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  render  these  works,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  practical,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting  to  the  student. 
Advantage  has  also  been  taken  of  the  very  latest  results  of  scientific  diaooveiy 
and  research. 
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AoETTUc,  444 

Acetates,  447 

Acid,  acetic,  445 

antlmonic,  381 
arsenic,  383 
arsenious,  381 
benzoic,  473 
boracic,  277 
butyric,  429 
carbonic,  290 
chloric,  247 
chromic,  369 
citric,  452 
crenic,  425 
cyanic,  293 
ferric,  361 
flnosiUcic,  280 
formic,  447 
folminic,  299 
gallic,  454 
hnmic,  425 
hydrochloric,  242 
hydrocyanic,  298 
hydrofluoric,  257 
hydrofluosilicic,  281 
hydrosulphuric,  260 
hypochloric,  247 
hypochlorous,  245 
hyponitric,  234 


lactic,  421 
mallic,  452 
manganic,  368 
margaric,  467-469 
muriatic,  242 
nitric,  228 
nitro-muriatic,  245 
nitrous,  234 
oleic,  467-469 
oxalic,  451 
pectic,  410 
phosphoric,  274 
phosphorous,  275 
prnssic,  298 
pyroligneous,  410 
siUcic,  279 
stearic,  467-469 
succinic,  473 
sulphlndlgotic,  460 
sulphuric,  262 
sulphurous,  260 
taiuiic462 


I  Add,  tarturlc,  453 
uric,  497 
valerianic,  440 
Adds,  classification  of;  178 
defined,  174 
•vegetable,  460 
Addification,  theory  of,  445 
Aconite,  457 
Acroleine,  470 
Actinism,  126 
Adhesion,  14 

and  chemical  action.  89 
force  of,  38 

influence  of  oa  boiling  point.  97 
Adipocere,  470  ^^  ^    ^ 

Aeriform  bodies,  18 
Affinity,  characters  of,  159 
defined,  16 

degrees  of,  how  manifested,  160 
illustrations  of,  16 
measure  of  the  force  of,  159 
Air,  analysis  of,  227 
composition  of,  224 
does  not  exist  without  vapor,  93 
how  heated,  72  *^  * 

in  water,  216 

influence  of  on  boiling  point,  97 
organic  bodies  in,  226 
Alabaster,  348 
Albumen,  421 

animal,  483 
Albuminous  substances,  428 

nutritive  vAlae  of. 

Alchemists,  views  of,  157 
Alcohol,  433 

absolute,  439 

amyUc448 

methyKc,  447 

sources  of,  448 
A,    V  t  ^»^e»439 
Alcoholometer,  28,  440  - 
Aldehyde,  445 
AlkaUes,  defined,  174 

4,^  «      organic,  465 
AlkaUmetry,  338 

-^lloys,  what  are,  826 

■^^^odes,  how  measured  by  boiUng  point, 

Alum,  351 
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Alnm  tedceti,  how  prodneed,  46 

reUttoDAtolMAtiU 
AluiniiiA,  861 

■Uieate  of,  868 

Amalguni  dcAoedi  898 

Amalgam&tioii,  888 

Amber,  478 

Amethyit,  879 

AmbrofeypM,  400 

AmmoDla,  840 

'  carbonate  of,  840 
in  air,  826 

Ammonium,  889 

chloride  of,  840 
■olphide  of;  848 

Ammoniac,  Sal,  840 

Amorphous  bodies,  what  aret  44 

Am7le,447 

Analysis,  proximate,  406 

AnhydroDB,  meaning  of,  818 

Animal  nntritlon,  486 

organisation,  489 

Anode  and  cathode,  141 

Antimony,  880 

wine  of.  881 

Aqna  ammonia,  848 
Ngia,846 

AjraMne,416 

Arbor  satnmi,  160 

Ardent  spirits,  4S8 

Argals,^9 

Argand  bnmers,  881 

Aridiam,  167 

Arsenic,  881 

tests  for,  888 

Arsenions  acid,  881 

Ashes  of  plants,  478 

Asphaltum,  419 

Aqyirator,  oonstmetion  of,  99T 

Assaying,  894 

AthermanouB  snbstanoeSj^ 

Atmosphere,  history  of,  828 

pressure  of,  MS,  96 

Atom,  chemical  meaning  of;  179 

Atoms,  estimated  sice  of,  173 
what  are,  18    ' 

Atomic  theory,  160 

weights,  table  of;  187 

Axes  of  crystals,  68 

A«)te,220 


Balance,  oonstmetion  oC;  96 

use  of,  28 
Balsams,  478 
Barium,  343 
Barometer  goage,  108 
Bases  defined,  174 
organic,  466 
Basorine,  416 
Battery,  galyanlc,  149 

Bun8en*s,  146 

Daniel's,  146 

Grove's,  145 

Smee's,  143 

sulphate  of  copper,  144 

trough,  143 
Bayberry  tallow,  471 


Beaum6,  registntioa  ol  98 
Beer,  434 

lager,  486 
Bees-wax,  471 
Benaoine,  478 
Benzole,  411 
Bismuth,  880 
Bitumen,  419 
Black,  Joseph,  828 
Bleaching,  history  of,  948 
theory  of,  989 
powder,  246 
Blood,  constitution  of;  400 
Blow-pipe,  322 

oxyhydrogen,807 
Blue-pill,  366 
Bodies,  compound,  10 
Boilers,  inerustationii  in,  cause  o^  816 

steam,  oombtnu^n  of,  67 
Boiling,  influence  of  atmosphere  on,  96 
point,  91 

inflnenoe  of  adhesion  on,  97 
air  <m  water,  97 
Bombs,  asphyxiating,  460 
Bones,  composition  of;  487 
Bonqnet  of  wines,  438 
Borade  add,  277 
Borax,  978 
Boron,  276 

Brain  and  nerves,  486 
Brass,  879 
Brandy,  439 
Bread,  440 

making,  441 

stale,  442 

toasted,  442 
Brewing,  process  of,  486, 436 
Bricks,  composition  of;  368 
British  gum,  416 
Britannia  metal,  377 
Brimstone,  258 
Bromine,  266 
Bronze,  379 
Brucia,  466 
BuUion,whatis,894 
Burning  fluid,  463 
Butter,  489 
Butyric  add,  489 


Cadmium,  872 
Galdum,344 

chloride  of;  849 
Calico-printing,  460 
Calomel,  386 
Caloric  defined,  66 
Calorimetry,  77 
Camphene,  463 
Camphor,  artificial,  464 
common,  464 
Candle,  chemistry  of,  317,  318 

combustion  of,  318 
Candles,  adamantine,  469 
CapiUary  attraction,  14 

iUttstimtiona  of,  15, 16 
Caoutchouc,  474 
Caramel,  419 
Carbon,  282 

a  deodorixer,  283  • 
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Ciilxm,  U-solphide  of,  896 
CarboiiateB,  895 
Carbonic  acid,  290 

Bolidifloation  of,  893 
solvent  propertieii  of,  898 
Carbonic  ozyd,  296 
Carburetted  hydrogen  (light),  800 
(heayv),  301 
Cartilage,  484 
Case-hardening,  866 
Caseine,  428 
Caasius,  purple  of,  893 
CatalTsis,  161 
Celestine,  344 
Cell  life,  40T 
CellB,  formation  of,  406 

size  of,  406 
Cellular  tisane,  407 
CeUnlose,  407 
Cementation  (of  steel),  867 
Cem6ntB,346 

and  mortars,   properties  of,  on 

what  depend,  38 
hvdxauUe,  346 
Cerates,  471 
Charcoal,  287 

adhesive  action  of,  83 
Cheese,  composition  of,  480 
Chemical  action  a  source  of  heat,  68 

what  is,  81 
Chemistry  defined,  21 

inorganic,  166 
Chlorate  of  potash,  186 
Chlorates,  properties  of,  247 
Chloric  acid,  247 
ether,  448 
Chlorimetrv,  846 
Chlorine,  ^ 

history  and    preparation,   236, 

836 
and  hydrogen,  248 
compounds  of,  841 
ditdnfecthig  action  of,  840 
Uquid,  237 
peroxyd  of,  247 

relations  to  combastion,  237, 238 
solution,  287 
Chloroform,  448 
Chlorophyle,  460 
Chrome  yellow,  869 
Chromium,  368 
Chyle,  493 
Chyme,  493 
Cinchonine,  466 
Cinnabar,  386 

Circuit,  compound  galvanie,  142 
Citric  acid,  462 
Clay,  363 
Cleavage,  66 
Coal,  anthracite,  286 
bituminous,  287 
mineral,  286 
origin  of,  286 
gas,  308 

how  measored,  806 
purified,  804,  806 
Cobalt,  870 
Cochineal,  469 
Cognac,  oil  of,  449 
Cohesion,  14 

and  chemical  action,  29 


Coin,  standard  silver  and  gold,  891 

Coke,  287 

Cold,  greatest  artificial,  60 

how  obtained,  103 
what  is,  67 
Collodion,  408 

process,  in  photography,  400 
Colophony,  471 

Coloring  principles,  organic,  467 
Colors, ''  fast,"  what  are,  468 

of  the  solar  spectrum,  124 
substantive  and  adjective,  468 
Golumbium,  380 

Combination,  chemical,  cause  of,  168 
Combustibles,  what  are,  318 
Combustion,  189,  307,  818 

and  explosion,  818 
light  of,  316 
products  of,  314 
spontaneous,  189 
Componnd  Badicals,  404 
Componnds,  chemical,  168 

nomendatore    of^ 
176 
Compression  a  source  of  heat,  62 
Concrete,  346 
Condensation  defined,  89 
Conduction  of  heat,  63 

illustrations  of,  63, 64 
Contagion,  431 
Convection,  68 

Cooking,  adaptation  of  water  for,  816 
Copper,  877 

acetate  of,  379 
alloys  of,  379 
nitrate  of,  379 
oxyds  of,  378 
sulphate  of,  878 

prevention  from  corrosioa  by  oea- 
water,  166 
Copal,  478 


Cordials,  466 
Corrosive  sublimate,  886 
Cotton  fibers,  407 
Cream  of  tartar,  468 
Creosote,  410 
Crocus,  361 
Crops,  rotation  of,  479 
Crystal,  rock,  879 
Crystals,  axes  of,  63 

cleavage  of,  66 

formation  of  in  solid  bodies,  60 

native,  60 

primary  forms  of,  62 

properties  of,  44 

secondary  forms  of,  62 

what  are,  44 
Crystallization,  44 

circumstances  which  influ- 
ence, 46,  46, 47 
purification   by  means  of, 

theory  of,  63 
water  of,  49 
Crystallography,  62 
Cryophorus,  the,  108 
Capillation,  889 

Current,  voltaic,  what  determines  the  di- 
rection of,  140 
Cyanogen,  296 
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Da^erreotypeB,  bow  taken  In  the  dark,  129 

Dasnerreo  type  prooeaa,  398    ■ 

D?toQ,  Dr.,  originafeea  (be  atom&o  tbeory, 

109 
Decay,  424       ^^ 
Decrepitation,  50 
DeliqueBoenoe,  49 
Deir,  formation  of,  7S 
never  falls,  T3 
point,  wbat  is  the,  73 
Dextrine,  414 

Diamond,  883  ^         ^       *  «o^ 

Diamonds,  artificial  formation  of,  S84 

form  and  weight  of,  883 
Diastase,  416 

DiathennanoQB  bodies,  74 
Diffusion  of  gases,  S9 
Digester,  Maroet's,  lOO 
Digestion,  498 
Dimorphism,  64 
Disease,  occasion  of,  438 
DUtUlation,  99 
Dob£reiaer*s  lamp,  806 
Donariam,  167 
Driunmond  light,  807 
Drying  and  distillation,  100 
Dye-8ta2EB,  450 


Earths,  alkaline,  843 

metals  of,  350 
Earthenvare,  868 
Ebullition,  conditions  of,  94 

defined,  91 
Efflorescence,  49 
Elasticity,  17  .   ^^     ^  ^ 

Electricity  a  source  of  heat,  63 

and  chemical  action,  131 
conductors  and  non-condnctors 

of;  133  ^  ^^^ 

fundamental  law  of,  132 
nature  of,  130 

ordinary  and  galvanic,  charac- 
teristics of,  146 
positive  and  negative,  138 
quantity  and  intensity  of,  146 
tiro  conditions  of,  131 
▼eloclty  of,  134 
voltaic,  134 
Electrolysis  and  electrolytes,  160 
Electro-chemical  decomposition,  148 

theory  of, 
148 
metallurgy,  158 
plating  and  gUding,  153 
Electrodes,  explanation  of,  148 
Element,  chemical,  156 
Elements,  classification  of,  167 

electro-chemical,  order  of,  161 

positive  and  negatire,  187 
metanic,  324 
natural  condition  of,  167 
nomenclature  of,  176 
number  of,  9 
table  of,  167 
Emery,  composition  of,  351 
Enamel,  367^ 


Endosmosis  defined,  86 

lllustrationB  of,  37 
Endosmotic  action,  influence  of^  88 

force,  38 
English  system  of  weights,  84 
Epsom  salts,  350 
Eremacausis,  4ttS 

Equivalent  proportions,  law  of,  164 
Equivalents,   chemical,  practical   fllnstn* 
tions  of  the  use  o^  168 
scale  oi;  166 
Essences,  461 
Essential  oils,  461 
Ether,  443 

a  form  of  matter,  19 
chloric,  448 
nitrons,  444 
oenanthic,  438 
sulphuric,  443 
varieties  of,  444 
Eaiyle,443 
Eudiometer,  209 
Euplon,  410 

Evaporation,  conditions  of,  91 
defined,  91 
freezhig  by,  103 
Expansion  by  heat,  force  of,  79 

theory  o^  77 
Extracts,  firnit,  4j18 


Fallowing,  480 
Fats,  466 
Fermentation,  43^ 

acetous,  428 
alcohoUc,  488 
viscous,  429 
Fibrine,  483 
Figures,  sensitive,  93 
Filters,  formation  of,  36 
Filtrate,  what  is  a,  36 
Filtration,  cause  of^  35 
Fire,  theory  of  the  ancients  oonoemlng,  807 
annihUators,  291 
damp,  300 
Fixed  oils,  465 
Flax  fibers,  407 
Fhime,59 

blow-pipe,  323 
oxydlzingand  redndng,  886 
structure  of,  318 
Flannels,  why  used  as  protection  againBt  ex- 
treme temperatures,  66 
Flint,  what  Is,  879 
Fluidity  an  effect  of  heat,  87 
Fluorine,  256 
Fluor-spar,  256 
Flux,  definition  of,  278 
Food,  nature  and  functions  o^  488 
Force  converted  Into  heat,  61 
definition  of,  18 
indestructible,  19,  80 
varieties,  13 
Forces,  classification  of,  80 
molecular,  18 
natural,  18 
Forests,  influence  of  on  evaporation,  93 
Formic  acid,  447 
Formyle,  448 
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F<nrler*a  solution,  88d 
Freesing  mixtnrea,  102, 108 
French  Bystem  of  weights,  24 
Friction,  cause  of,  82 

heat  produced  by,  A 
Frost,  73 
Fuel,  economy  of,  €T 

hov  saved  in  cal&iary  operations,  101 
Fuller's  earth,  364 
Furnace,  reverberatorv,  83T 
Fusel  oil,  448 


Galena,  373 
GalUc  add,  464 
Galls,  nut,  462 
Galyanic  drenit,  180 

theory  of;  139 
current,  resistances  to,  145 
Galvanism,  184 

how  discovered,  186 
Garandne,  469 
GarUc,  artificial  oU  of,  460 
Gas  carbon,  286 

how  differs  from  a  vapor,  80 
Ulnminating,  302 
"laughing,^' 232 
meter,  construction  of;  306 
origin  of  the  term,  223 
Gases,  absorption  of  by  water,  112 
conduction  of  heat  in,  65 
diifttsion  of,  89 
endosmotic  action  of,  39 
expansion  of  by  heat,  81 
how  heated,  69 
liquefaction  of.  111 
manag^ent  of,  19ft 
what  are,  18 
Gasometers,  198 
Gauge,  steam,  108 
Gelatine,  484 

Germination,  conditions  ol  484 
Gin,430 

Glass  and  pottery,  365 
colOTed,  867 
crown,  866 
liint,866 
soluble,  280 
GUuber  salts,  836 
Glow-worms,  114 
Glucose,  419 
Glue,  484 
Gluten,  422 
Glycerine,  467,  470 
GlycocoU,  486 
Gold,  392 

compounds  of;  893 
fine,  804 
fulminating,  898 
leaf,  394 
Grain  weight,  how  originated,  24 
Gramme,  value  of,  25 
Graphite,  286 
Gravitation,  12 

Gravity  and  chemical  phenomena,  22 
Guano,  480 
Gum,  416 

Arabic,  416 
Senegal,  416 


Gum  tragacaafb,  416 

guiacum,  472 

resins,  4^8 
Gums,  dastic,  474 
Gun-cotton,  407 

powder,  832 

expandve  force  < 
how  I 
Gutta-percha,  ^5 
Gypsum,  848 


Hair,  compodtion  of,  486 

dyes,  464 
Haloid  salts,  179 
Hardness,  how  measured,  81 

scale  of,  31 
Hartshorn,  840 

Hayes,  Dr.,  on  air  in  sea^water,  817 
Heat,  absorption  of,  72 

amount  transmitted  to  the  earth  l^ 

the  sun,  70 
analysis  of,  127 
and  chemical  action,  56 
and  cold,  extremes  of,  prodaoe  similar 

sensations,  67 
apparent  effects  of,  77  . 
capadty  for,  76 
communication  of,  68 
diffudon  of,  67 

disappearance  of  in  liquefaction,  100 
vaporisation,  101 
distinguishing  diaracteiisties  of,  66 
effects  produced  by  the  absorption  of 

102 
evolved  by  combustion,  813 
imponderable,  67 
latent,  66. 160 

how  converted  into  sensible, 
114 
measurement,  theory  of,  82 
produced  by  chemical  action,  62 
radiant,  disposition  of,  71 
ratio  between  sendble  and  latent,  110 
reflection  of,  71 
refraction  of,  127, 128 
sources  of,  60 
specific,  76 

standard  for  comparing,  75 
variations  of,  76 
of  atoms,  172 
theory  of,  58 

medianieal,  58 
vibratory,  68 
transmisdon  of,  74 
two  conditions  o^  56 
unit  of,  61 

universal  influence  <rf,  75 
Hematite,  361 
Homy  matter,  486 
Humus,  426 

Hydrate,  what  is  an,  214 
Hydrochloric  add,  242 
Hydrofluoric  add,  267 
Hydrogen,  199 

chemical  diaraeteristics  oA  808 
combustion  of,  203 
explosive  compounds  of,  904 
peroxyd  of,  218 
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■olphaTeUed,  MS 
Hydrometer,  % 

Bydroealphnrlc  add,  866         ^  ^ 
practical  Talne  of;  89 
Hygrometer,  DanieTs,  M 

hair,  98 
HyKTometen,  prindple  end  oooitnietloii  o^ 

Hypocfalorons  aeid,  MS 
Hypoealpbitea,M6 


loe,  heat  required  to  mdfc,  101 

inflnenee  of  wind  on  the  fonnation  of, 

92 
of  aalt-water,  why  fresh,  43 
cream,  how  firosen,  108 
loeittod  qiar,  propertiea  of,  119 
Ignis  fataus,  ^6 
lUomination,  materiala  for,  817 
Ilmeninm,  880 
Incandescence,  50 
Incense,  473 
India-rubber,  474 
Indigo,  469 
Inertia  defined,  11 
Ink,  blue,  898 

printer's,  4M 

why  does  not  spread  on  slsed  paper,  86 
spots,  removal  of,  461 
Inks,  composition  of,  463 

sympathetic,  870 
Insulation,  188 
Iodine,  863 

distinetlTe  test  for,  866 
Iridium,  896 
Iron,  860 

cast,  868 

Slvanieed,  871, 166 
the  blood,  491 
malleable,  364,  866 
ores  of,  861 
oxyds  of,  860 
pyrites,  868 
q;>ecular,  861 
snlphuret,  862 
tenacity  of,  826 
wrought,  364 

why  adapted  for  castings,  48 
Isinglass,  484 
Isomerism,  182 

two  conditions  of,  188 
Isomorphism,  64 

examples  of,  862 


Jelly,  calves'  foot,  484 
Joule's  experiments  on  heat,  61 


Eakodyle,  460 
Kyanizing,  887 


Lae,478 
Laeteala,491 
Lactic  acid,  480 
Lactine,420 
Lager  beer,  486 
Lamp,  Berselius*  splrii,  88S 
Dobereiner's,  806 
safety,  880 

wicks,  why  not  overflow,  85 
Lamp-black,  288 
Lamps,  Argand,  381 
Lard,  composition  of^  470 

use  of  steam  in  manafoctariDg,  110 
Laudanum,  466 
Lavoisier,  810,  311 
Lead,  372 

action  of  on  water,  873 
aUoys  of,  876 
carbonate  of,  374 
chromate  of,  369 
sulphate  of,  376 
white,  874 
Lead  pencils,  how  made,  886 
Lead  tree,  160 

Leather,  468       ,      ^      ^        ^  . 

smell  of,  when  burned,  eanae  oft 
888 
Lettuce,  active  principle  of,  456 
liffht.  action  of  on  cblorine  and  hydrogen, 
*^  "•  838 

matter,  116 
and  heat,  rekitions  of,  60, 188 
artificial,  requisites  for  the  prodne- 

tton  of,  380 
corpuscular  theory  of,  113 
degradation  of,  189 
decomposition  of  124 
divergence  of,  116 
Drummond,  807 
electric,  114  .      .«^ 

influence  of  on  vegetation,  130 
in  its  chemical  relations,  118 
law  of  diminution  of,  116 
magnetisation  of,  184 
most  intense  artificial,  114 
nature  of,  112 
polarization  of,  180 

how  e^rolained,  181 
polarized,  beautiful  phenomena  of, 
123 
how  discovered,  188 
practical  applicationa  id, 

122 
properties  ot,  181 
properties  of,  116 
propagation  of,  116 
reflection  of,  117 
refraction  of,  118 

solar,  calorific  and  chemical  elements 
of,  126 
three  prindples  contained  in, 
126 
sources  of,  113 
velocity  of,  116 
undulatory  theory  of,  113 
Lignine,  409 
lime,  844 

carbonate  of,  346 
caustic,  344 
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lime,  ehloride  of,  846 
gM,849 

bTposulphite  of;  849 
slacked,  845 
sulphate  of,  848 
saperphosphate  of,  870 
linseed  oU,  466 
Liquefaction  defined,  89 
liquids,  cohedoa  of,  how  shown,  80 
conduction  of  heat  in,  65 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  80 
how  cooled,  81 
limpid,  SO 
temperature  of  in  the  q;>heroidal 

state,  98 
vapor  produced  hy  difEerent,  110 
viscous,  30 
what  are,  18 
Liquors,  artificial,  449 
Litharge,  874 
Lithium,  339 
Litmus,  175,  460 
Loam,  354 

Locomotive  boilers,  construction  of,  67 
Luminosity  defined,  117 
Lunar  caustic,  390 
Lungs,  structure  and  use  of;  494 


Madder,  459 
Magnesia,  860 

carbonate  of,  860 
sulphate  of,  850 
BCagnesium,  349 
Malleable  iron  castings,  865 
MaUc  acid,  452 
Malt,  435 
Manganese,  867 
Manures,  480 

animal,  480 
mineral,  481 
vegetable,  481 
Margarine,  466 
Marl,  354 
Marsh-gas,  300 
Mastic,  472 
Matches,  272 
Matter  defined,  9 

divisibiUty  of,  10 
ethereal  condition  of,  19 
indestructible,  19 
properties  of,  21 
three  forms  of,  17 
Meat,  diseased,  433 
Meats,  method  of  preserving,  439 
Mechanical  action  a  source  of  heat,  61 
Mercaptans,  449 
Mercury,  385 

alloys  of,  387 
chlorides  of,  386 
nitrates  of,  387 
sulphide  of,  387 
fulminating,  300 
Bfttal,  fusible,  326 
Metalloids,  characteristics  of,  184 

enumeration  of,  184 
Metals,  action  of  nitric  acid  upon,  231 
classification  of,  327 
good  conductors  of  heat,  64 


Metals,  noble,  885 

oftheal]EaUes,827 

oxydation  of.  188 

properties  of,  825 

protection  from  eorroflton  by  gal- 
vanic agency,  154 

transmutation  of,  modem  views  of, 
167 

strength  of,  how  affected  by  vilwa- 
tions,  51 
Meteors,  composition  of,  185 
Meter,  gas,  construction  of,  806 
Meter,  what  is  a,  85 
Methyle,  486 
Miasm,  431 
MUdew,  432 
Milk,  488 

swill,  489 
Mines,  extinguishment  of  fires  in,  891 
Minium,  374 

Moistening  a  source  of  heat,  63 
Molasses,  418 
Molecules  defined,  10 
Molybdenum,  880 
Morphia,  465 
Mortars,  345 
Mother  liquor,  48 
Mucilage,  416 
MuntE  metaL  879 
Muriates,  248 
Music,  how  connected  with  the  composition 

of  the  atmosphere,  826 
Musical  tones  of  bummg  hydrogen,  806 


N 


Naphtha,  418 
NaphtaUne,  411 
Nascent  state,  163 
Natural  phUosophy,  80 
Neutral  bodies,  175 
Nickel,  370 
Niobium,  880 
Niter,  331 

sweet  spirits  of,  444 
Nitrates,  231 
Nitric  add,  chemical  action  of,  830 

history,  properties,  and  prepa- 
ration, 228,  .229 
Nitrogen  and  oxjrgen,  compounds  of;  827 

chloride  of,  248 

deutoxyd  of,  233 

history  of,  220 

instability  of,  in  composition,  821 

iodide  of,  221 

origin  of,  in  plants,  820 

preparation  and  properties  of,  828 

protoxyd  of,  831 

nse  of,  in  the  atmosphere,  886 
Nitro-benzole,  411 

Nomenclature,  chemical,  orljdn  of;  176 
Nordhauseu  sulphurio  add,  2(S4 
Norium,  167 
Nutrition,  492 
Nux  vomica,  466 


Ocean  currents,  influence  and  cause  of,  69 
Ochres,  354 
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Odon,  ebnifleatlon  of,  486 
Oil,'* coup/*  411 

fti«el,448 

Unieed,466 

Seneca,  412 
OUf,  drying,  4M 

emp7reum*tlc,  465  , 

fixed.466 
mineral,  412 
nnctuooii,  48S 
yolAtlle,461 
Oleflant  gms,  801 
01eIne,4M 
Opium,  4M 
Oigaoic  chemlBtrf,  401 

bodies,  nature  of,  401 
sabstanoes,  origin  of,  408 
■tructare,  406 
Osmium,  896 
Oxalates,  461 
Oxalic  add,  461 
Oxyd  defined,  176 
Oxygen,  184 

aetiTB  and  passiTe  oooditiinia  of, 

193 
and  respiration,  191 
daily  consumption  of,  196 
in  combination,  192 
magnetism  of,  192 
OaoiM,196 

physiological  inflmmne  of,  196 


Palladium,  896 

Palm  oil,  471 

Paper,  408 

touch.,  831 

Paradox,  culinary,  96 

Parafine,  411 

Plirehment,  artificial,  408 

l>arian,360 

Pearlash,  830 

Peat,  426 

Pectine,  416 

Pelopium,  880 

Pep0ine,498 

Percussion  a  source  of  heat,  62 
oapa,800 

Perspiration  and  evaporation,  infiuenee  of, 
on  animal  heat,  104 

Petrifactions,  294 

Petroliam,  412 

Pewter,  87T 

Pyrometer,  Daniel^s,  88 

I^Tometers,  oonstructioa  of,  87,  88 

PhlogisUc  theory,  807 

Phlogiston,  807 

Phosphorescence,  114 

Phosphoric  add,  274 

glacial,  274 

Phosphorus,  269 

allotropic,  or  amorphous,  272 
combustion  of,  in  oxygen,  191 
influence  of,  upon  iron,  366 

Phosphnretted  hydrogen,  275 

photographs  in  colors,  409 

on  what  prludple  formed,  129 
paper,  399 


Photography,  89T 
Physics  defined,  20 
Physiology,  what  is,  20 

Pite,  voltaic,  136 

Zamboni's  dry,  138 
Pitch,  410 
Planetary  spaces,  estimated  temperature  of; 

60 
Plants,  action  of;  on  the  atmoaphere,  478 
contain  nitrogen,  220 
contents  of  the  ceUs  of,  412 
essential  Immediate  principles  of; 

406 
evolve  oxygen,  168 
mineral  constituents  of,  475 
nutrition  and  growth  of,  476 
Plaster  of  Paris,  848 

a  non-oondaetor  of  heat,  67 
Platfaig.  391 
Platinum,  396 

adhedve  action  of,  84 
sponge,  effects  of,  206 
Plumbago,  286 
Poison,  "  Woorara,**  466 
Poisons,  430 

Polarization  of  light,  120 
Poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  141 
Pomatums,  462 
Porcebdn,  869 
Pores,  11 

of  leaves,  476 
Porosity,  what  is,  11 
Potassa  (potash),  820 

carbonate  of,  330 
chlorate  of,  186, 247 
caustic,  329 
chromate  of,  369 
iodide  (hydriodate)of,266 
nitrate  of,  331 
prussiate  of,  297 
sulphate  of;  361 
Potassium,  827 

cyanide  of,  298 
ferrocyanide  of,  297 
ferridcjranide  of,  298 
Predpitation  defined,  42 

how  effected,  42,  43 
Presence,  "  action  of,"  162 
Proof  spirit,  439 
Proteine,422 
Proximate  prindples,  406 
Prussian  blue,  296,  297 
Prussic  add,  298 
PuddUng,  364 
Pulse-glass,  96 

Pulverization,  efliBct  of,  on  adhesion,  83 
Purification  by  crystallisation,  47 
Putrefaction,  426 
Putty,  466 
Pyrites,  iron,  362 
Pyroligneous  add,  410 
Pyroxyline,  407 
Pytaline,492 


Quartation,  assaying  by,  894 
Quinine,  466 
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Badiatioii,  69 

influoioe  of  color  on,  TO 
Inflnenca  of  sarfaee  on,  TO 

Radiators,  good  and  bad,  TO 

Radical,  chemical,  1T9 

Radicals,  compound,  296 

Reactions  and  reagents,  181 

Rectification,  99 

Red  colors,  459 

precipitate,  886 

Refraction,  double,  119 
of  Ught,  119 

Refrigerators,  principle  of  construction  of, 
66, 6T 

Repulsion,  16 

illustrations  of  the  force  of,  IT 

Resins,  4T1 

Respiration,  496-496 

uses  of,  496 

Rhodium,  396 

Riyer-vater,  purity  of,  213 

Rochelle  salts,  4m 

Roman  cement,  346 

Rosin,  471 

Rouge,  361 

Rubber,  yuleanized,  474 

Ruby,  composition  of,  361 

Rupert's  drops,  357 

Russia  sheet-iron,  365 

Ruthenium,  396 

Rum,  439 


S 

Safety-lamp,  Davy^B,  320 
Saline  springs,  213 
Saliva,  492 
Sal  ammoniac,  340 

soda,  336 
Saleratus,  331 
Salhiometer  explained,  96 
Salted  meats,  use  of,  as  food,  500 
Saltpeter,  331 

not  explosive,  331 
Salt  an  antiseptic,  600 
common.  334 
rock,  334 

relations  to  heat,  T4 
Salts,  classification  of,  178 
defined,  174 
haloid,  179 
of  sorrel,  451 
Sandstone,  what  is,  279 
Sap  of  plants,  what  is,  413 
Saturation  of  liquids,  41 
Sausages,  poisonous,  433 
ScagUola,  349 

Sea,  "  phosphorescence"  of,  115 
transparency  of,  313 
.  waters,  composition  of^  814 
Sealing-wax,  47i^ 
Selenium,  268    ^ 
Serpentine,  340 

Sheet-iron,  Russia,  how  made,'  365 
Shellac,  473 
Shot,  8T6 
Silica,  279 
Silicon,  or  Silicium,  2T9 


Silicon,  fluoride  of,  281 
SUver,  388 

chloride  of,  891 
fulminate  of,  300 
nitrate  of,  390 
oxyds  of,  389 
Silvering,  391,  393 
Sizhig,  484 

Skin,  composition  of,  485 
Slag,  363 
Smalt,  B70 
Smelting  of  iron,  363 
Snow,  crystals  of,  45 

line  of  perpetual,  76 
protecting  inflnenoe  oS,  66 
Soaps,  467 
Soapstone,  349 
Soda-ash,  336 
Soda,  biborate,  278 

carbonate  of,  339 
caustic,  334 
nitrate  of,  338 
sulphate  of,  336 
powders,  452 
water,  what  ia,  293 
Sodium,  333 

chloride  of,  384 
Soila^  origin  of,  478 
S<^^  conduction  of  heat  in,  64 
expansion  of,  by  heat,  78 

in  crystallizing,  43 
variation  of  cohesion  in,  31 
what  are,  17 
Solution  and  chemical  combination,  43 

defined,  41 
Soot,  287 
Soim,  why  retains  heat  longer  than  water. 

Spar,  heavy,  843 

Derbyshire,  256 
Specific,  heat,  173 
gravity,  26 

of  gases,  how"  determined, 

29 
of  solids  and  liquids,  2T 
Spectrum,  solar,  125 

fixed  lines  in,  126 
Spheroidal  state,  98 
Spirits  of  wine,  439 
Spring,  air  of,  why  chilly,  104 
Springs,  mineral,  313 
saUne,  218 
thermal,  313 
StiOactites,  34T 
Stalagmites,  34T 
Starch,  413 

Stars,  fixed,  light  of,  126 
Steam,  curious  experiments  on,  109 
expansive  force  of,  106 
high-pressure,  109 
iuvisible,  90 
latent  heat  of,  101 
pressure  of,  when  formed  in  open 

air,  106 
pressure,  varying  conditions  of,  108 
relation  between  vtemperature  and 

pressure  of,  107 
rule  governing  the  elasticity  of,  106 
super-heated,  110 
why  adapted  for  oooking,  105 
Stearine,  466 
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Steel,  866 
Btronttnm,  844 
BtrjrchnU,  406 
Bfcaooo,  8«» 
BabUmatlon,  W 
BabstanoM,  dmple,  9 
Babstltation,  Uw  ot,  166 
~      *,  417      * 
auie,41T 
grape,  419 
manna,  4S0 
milk.  480 
refining,  418 
boiUog,  9T 
of  lead,  447 
htoa  defined,  178 
BnlphideB  defined,  178 
Bnlphitoa  defined,  178 
Bnlphor,  868 

aUofciopi8m<»f,860 
flowers  of,  868 
milk  of,  860 
ollfl  containing,  464 
alcohols,  449 
Bnlphnretted  hydrogen,  866 
Bulphnrlc  acid.  263 
BnlphnronB  aold,  860 
Bunaoe  action,  88  . 

Bun,  character  of  the  light-giTiDg  labiteiioe 
of,  188 
the,  a  source  of  heat,  60 
Symbols,  chemical,  179, 180 
Sympathetic  Inks,  870 
Syrup,  ^*  sugar-house,"  418 


Talc,  849 
TaUotr,  470 
Talbotype,  899 
Tannic  add,  468 
Tannin,  468 
Tar,  coal,  411 

wood,  410 
Tartar,  crude,  463 
emetie,881 
Tartaric  acid,  468 
TeUurium,  868 
Temperature  defined,  67 

greatest  natural,  00 
Tension,  electricity,  146 


of  Tapors,  106 


Test  pa] 

Thermometer,  air,  87 

Bregnet^s,  80 
Centigrade,  84 
differential.  86 
Fahrenheit's,  87 
mercurial,  83 
metallic,  86 
Keanmur's,  84 
self-registering,  86 
spirit,  87 
wBat  it  informs  us  of,  8i 

Tides,  motion  of,  a  source  of  heat,  62 

Tin,  876 

plate,  377 

Tinctures,  ifh^t  are,  440 

Titanium,  880 


Trough,  pneumatle,  196 
Tungsten,  380 
Turpentine,  crude,  463 

oil,  or  spirits  of;  4 
Twaddell*8  hydrometer,  88 
Type-metal,  876 


Ultramarine,  864 
Uranium,  880 
Urea,^ 
Urine,  what  is,  487 


Vacuo,  boiling  in,  97 

Valerian,  448 

Vanadium,  880 

Vaporization  defined,  89 

Vapors,  comparative  Tolnme  of;  90 

dendty  of;  91 

diffusion  of;  40 

elastic  force  of,  106 

expansion  of,  by  heat,  81 

form  at  all  temperatures,  90 

how  heated,  69 

invisible,  90 

when  cease  to  expand,  106 
Varnish,  478 
Vegetable  acids,  460 

extracts,  467 
Vegetation,  influence  of  UsAA  on,  130 
Verdigris,  379,  447 
Vermilion,  387 
Vhiegar,  446 

wood,  446 
Vitriol,  blue,  878 

green,  862 

white,  878 
Volatne  bodies,  89 
Volumes,  equivalent,  168 


W 

WasUng  fluids,  469 
Water,  action  of,  on  lead,  873 
air  in,  816 

coloration  of  vast  bodies  of;  819 
composition  o^  200 

how  proved,  909 
decomposition  of,  148 

by  heat,  800 
heat  produced  in,  by  friction,  61 
history  of,  810 
how  heated,  68 
of  crystallization,  49 
properties  of,  811 
salt,  freezing  point  of,  81 
solvent  properties  of;  217 
when  attains  its  jcreatest  denaify,  81 
when  basic,  218  W 
when  increases  the  intensity  of  a 

fife,  201 
unequal  expansion  of,  80 
Waters,  comparative  purity  of,  218 
hard  and  soft,  216 
medicatod,  462 
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Waters,  relative  fitncBs  for  use,  214 

spring,  oomparatiTe  purity  of,  212 
Wax,  4TI 

shoemaker's,  472 
Weight,  absolute,  26 

defined,  13 

compared  with  bulk,  26 

specific,  26 
Weights,  French  and  English,  24,  26 

two  great  systems  of,  23 
Welding,  326 

Wheat,  composition  of,  441 
Wind,  influence  of,  on  evaporation,  92 
Winds,  how  produced,  69 
Wines,  437 
Wood,  carboniKation  of,  by  steam,  110 

destructive  distUlaUon  of,  409 
Wool,  structure  of,  486 


Woolens,  why  adapted  for  clothing,  C 

Wort,  4^5 

Woulfe's  apparataa,'244 


Yeast,  427 

powden,  412 
Yellow  dyes,  460 


Z 

Zinc,  371 

sulphate  of,  872 
white,  372 
amalgamation  of;  143 


